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| ao the Sd January, anges that, a as 
25 1 have been bjocted, “th 
w a U ‘su 
6 Se ültttle effect on them, they should be removed krom their 
1 malle to settle down as cultivators near the Jamrao Canal and in Lower ae 
bas been suggested by a correspondent of the Pioneer. This measure Sem 
Successful in the case of the Jakrani tribesmen, who were as turbulent ea 
marauders as the Maheuds. In 1845 Sir Charles Napier removed them to the ie a 
neighbourhood of Jacobabad, which soon effected a change in their character. * 


2. The following extract is taken from an article headed “ Our Present Poli- EKirasen Gant 
tical outlook,” contributed by Mr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, pb 1901 
a Sr outlook for = MA. LL.B. to the d an Samachar (Allahabad), 5 
for December last: —“ The one great feature of our 
litical situation is that there isan absolute unanimity between the Govern- 
5 and the people, so far as the principles and theories of administration go. 
There is no opposition whatever Rot wrod the two—with respect to the end which 
the former should have in governing this country. But when you come to examine 
the means adopted by the former to arrive at that end, you at once begin to realize 
that there is a world of difference between the two. In theory we are supposed 
to enjoy the utmost liberty, and the fullest measure of rights. There is no ambi- 
tion which an Indian is forbidden to cherish, there is no aspiration N he may 
not seek to 
t * He rests under no religious disability, and his political status is 
b high as that of any Englishman. e late Queen’ s Proclamation, 
- upon by the Indians as their Charta, has broadened the 
—— of their hopes to an extent which scarcely leaves anything to be desired. co 
Lest the Proclamation might be considered to be of no binding obligation upon the 3 
ruling class, successive Governors-General have repeatedly declared that nothing 1 
can be a greater violation of duty than to break those solemn pl of the Sover- : 
eign to the people of this country, either in spirit or in letter. enever theré 
itself for laying down any broad propositions of adminis- | , 
t they are conceived in a spirit which breathes the 
Ae with — solicitude for this coantry. And yet in spite of all 
1 ta spite of all these assurances, it is as plain as the broad day- : 
light t there is a great deal of criticism to which our Government is subjected ae 
from day today. Read yi Indian newspaper and you will come across some —— e 
scathing criticism upon this action or that of the Government. The entire | 4 
movement is an organised — against the wrong application of those | 
basal principles. One would naturally ex that a Government situated like 
eurs would not disdain to weigh and consider the criticism levelled against it. 
— — there is one thing more than another which characterises our Government 
— to the lowest Anglo-Indian official, it is a spirit of that 
a terion belief in its infallibility which places it not unoften in ‘predicaments of 
great difficulty. Ordinarily the life of an average Anglo-Indian official in this 
untry is the life of a recluse. His insular habits, his overweening confidence in 
on superior | his devotion and attachment to that great Fetish—the 
restige—naturally tend to shut out many sources of information which would be 
of the greatest service to him in tackling the difficult problems of administration. 
: ‘Uneducated Indian he is something of a geben ‘whom he may 
ee from 4 distance, but whom he may never hope to To the educated 
: is scarcely less of an enig t once the representative of a culture 
af ‘which he has learnt to ad e at the feet of his school-master or Pro- oe 
1 4 of a system of Government which presente the strangest of oontradio- 4 
and practice. The tallest amongst us, men whom we look upon as Gua 
re by reason of their learning, or wealth, must hide their ‘diminished as 
| 11 n the lowest 35 pol 8 
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disaffection were on the top of the — 4 
belesen ae inatanoes in point. It is by no means my! 


strong language used: some of the Deccan but 
x, — the ‘worst trait of that little but significant . that —— 
ant heh have eo far lost the equilibrium of its reason that it should have felt 
3 constrained to resort to methods of repression, which were sure enough 
até dissatisfaction and discontent, where the adoption of. a conciljatory 
e would haye produced results of u totally different character. And 
Tims wo doubt that a policy of confidence and has been, after all 
ant experiences, found to be the only policy which can ensure su 
om ‘ba g Against the plague. It is not that there is not enough of 1 
sense in our rulers, but the only pity of it is that it does not come into pla 
too late, The wisdom which cometh after the event has, it is to be od fom ep 
pd to the Government the ludicrous element of the pot which in a mo 
yhtledsness and alarm, it adopted in oe of elsewhere under the 
u that sedition was stalking over the cou ike 1 some ominous ghost. One 
would naturally expect that after this disillusion the Government would have th 
frankness to undo.the. mischief which the very existence of reactionary laws ¢ 
its statue-book may at at any time do to the cause of popular Progress, bu 88 . 


Considerations of auh, and the dread of acknowledging a blunder are £00 at) 
to be overcome.” 


The ne Somgshér (Alabatd, n gr met Th 
| ve, therefore, on the part of the 
to relegate out of the programme all those topics which 
have already Sonn amply discussed and on which a strong public opinion hag baen 
created-—for instance the topics dealt with, from year to year, in ao-called 
‘Omnibus’ Regolution—and te limit the field of disenssion to the few 
important problems relating te the econemie and material condition of the country, 
is one which will pammend itself to the good sense of all thoughtful and 12 
ple. In thus giving more attention to problems affecting the masses and not 
the edneated classes, the Congress would give a quietus to the silly charge — 
times levelled against it by uninformed and irresponsible eritica, that the 3 
mainly tries to secure loaves and fishes for the educated community and is 
less of the well-being ef the masses whom it professes to represent. We, theres 
fore, notice with pleasure that at the forthooming Calcutta session the d 
of land assessment, economic survey of the country, taxation and publi . 
ture, separation of the executive from the judicial functions, extension of the = 
system, police reform, the preservation and revival of our industries and 
development of our indigenous resources, will be given preference over subjecta 
yea the employment of Indians in the higher —＋ minor Civil Services, or the 
: ma ly * devot ing considerable time to the diseussion of the new. 8 
problems, t — Congress is going to widen the field of its operations by holding 
an adjunct, a grand Industrial Exhibition, representing the hand and ine 
manufactures of the whole country. All this is a move in the right direction, bat 
ye a great deal more is needed before the Congress can be transformed, from what, 
* is into a real and living erganism for carrying on constitutional agitation 
d for improving the condition of the people. I e Committees of the Congress, 
in in England and in India, will have to be reorganized, they will have e 
maintained as al the · year- round active and vigilant institutions to pri on the 4 ie 
beneficent work of the Congress, and the Congress will have to xT gp Ora- 
ture in support of its > Propag paganda, before the movement can e 
for the purposes for which it was called into existence, | 
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ra ‘action in Addition to: the sun! oration 
ar during the Christmas week. “The Congress made a move in 
: gan Industrial Exhibition, followed, all of a sudden and 
an Industrial Conference on last. This last affair was 
ate moment's notice, probably because the session: of ‘the Congress could be 
‘evening, the 2811 December. The proceedings of this one-day 
‘Conference on a subject second only in to what should 
Indians must bo reserved for future notice 
on itself was a splendid success. Being the first of its kind in connection 
we hope and trust that it is not the last, but will mark the begin- 
of a new departure of the utmost practical benefit to the industries — 3 
0 the forerunner of a long list of such ——— Every au 
reas session is expected to attach this i to itself. ey — — 


tale of our in 7 

should: suggest to our Calcutta friends the advisability: 

bits the nucleus for the establishment of a permanent commercial museum on the 
U..8, A. If every industrial exhibition, in 
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representative artsteorats were this time at the head of the Congress 
Bahadur, of Natore, a scion f M old 
a landed. aristocrat, was the Chairman 
eception . — — Mr. D. E. Wach, one of the brilliant re- 
ves of the intellectual of India, guided the deliberations 

the Congress as its President. The Chairman,-in his welcome address, 
4 fine tribute to his three eminent ssors in that chair, namely, Rajé 
Ra dralal Mitter, Mr. Monmohan Ghosh, and Sir Romeschandra Mitter, in 
| 8 the more to show his ‘anworthiness for the ‘honour accorded to him 
the’ Reception Committee. Reference to the demise of Mr. Ranade and 
sia ‘the Good was. simply “unavoidable as declaration of to the 
Emperor. The Ma made the slow but sure development of the national 
the burthen of his song, leaving a review of the political events of the 
to be ably awd better das the President himself. Mr. D. E. Wacha’s 
i speech was an exhaustive criticism of what happened during 1901. The 
“of ‘obituaries noticed by the Ohairman was by the President and 
Wachs added those of Mr. Mokinley and Sir Sheshedri ser; the last of whom 
produced by modern India, —whose death 
‘the establishment of the Tata Institute is a distinct loss not only to 
but to e whole of India. As was quite natural; Mr. Wacha confined his 
: be slowly passing away, but ‘disappears in one 
hee and to its ne -corol ry; the and 

As to the’ main 
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U puts Secretary of State, the relief 
stand so much it 
adopt measures to prevent altogether the ne 
man can advise the Government to sit in ju ; 
periods of sun-spots, the inquiry recommeoded and prayed for refers necessarily. to 
the economic condition of the country. Such a survey has now become an impera- 
tive necessity: for the Government at least, if not for the people: We know ful 
well the causes of the increasing poverty of India; but as the remedy lies in tl 
hands of the rulers our knowledge is but a source of unavailing mortification to us, 
Hence we hope and trust that Lord Curzon may be moved to appoint a c on 
of official and non-official members to institute an exhaustive inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the people, if only Mr. Digby’s book can be proved to contain nothing but a 
tissue of elaborate falsehoods. Otherwise, we would strongly protest against any — 
further expenditure of public money on such shows as commissions and committees. 


It was given out at first that the number of subjects for consideration by the 
Congress would be butfew. As fate would have it, the actual list is anythingbat 
modest. ‘ And we are only sorry for it. The temptation to speechify, and that once a 
year and before the assembled flower of educated Indians, is pea too strong to be 
resisted. Andevery blessed young man who had once heard his own voice applauded 
and had necessarily fallen in passionate love with it, wanted an opportunity to 
exercise the art of public speaking. Not less than fifteen resolutions covering about 
twice as many subjects were moved, seconded, supported and passed, We need not 
and should not tire our readers with a repetition of what to them may seem stale 
subjects—which have, however, their importance in that they yet remain e 
by those in power. It is needless to reiterate the arguments used for the exten- 
sion of permanent settlement in the provinces outside Bengal, the separation of 
judicial from executive functions in one and the same officer, the necessity of 
police reform, the condemnation of the currency legislation, the curtailment of 
military expenditure, the reorganization of the medical service, the establishment 
of agricultural banks and the prevention of the drain in the form of ‘Home 
Charges’ by larger employment of Indians in the public services. As to the con- 
tinuation of the Congress work itself, at the Calcutta session, where the prominent 
leaders were almost all present, it was decided to keep the British Committee of 
the Congress as it is, and to continue the weekly publication of India, guarantee- 
ing Rs. 32,000 by the sale of 4,000 copies throughout India, the balance to be met 
by a special delegation fee of Rs. 10 to be paid by each delegate, in addition to 
the usual fee now paid, from the next session. It does indeed seem rather, hard 
upon the delegates who come all the way to attend the sessions of the Congress t 
pay more for their irresponsible countrymen who have the money but not the will 
to pay for the sake of their fatherland. But, in this matter of sacrifice they onl; 
follow in — footsteps of great men in all climes and countries. But Tor 
Vicarious sufferings of some men, no country can rise in the scale of humanity : 
Civilization. Such will also be the | with India. That they have done fro 
duty and at a great sacrifice will ever remain the unfailing source of solace tothe 
delegates in their hours of trial and sorrow. As was expected, some, amouat,of 
attention was bestowed by the Congress on the economic, problems of the country. 
The famines were traced to their causes, and remedies suggested for the State to 
work them out. On the formation of the Imperial Cadet rnoment of 
Lord Curzon were congratulated. As to agricultural 
State and the landed aristocracy were exhorted to adopt i 
tivation as obtain in Belgium, Holland, Germany an 
technical education the Congreas prayed for the intr 
and efficient scheme than the system in vogue, ha 
the people and the decline of indigenous industries 
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on r. the Punja 
4 letter was sent othe | them bers 1 the een smelly 7 N te a 
— as to how rd Committee was to proceed with its work. How many mem- 


of, we are not in a position to 
ication Committee was born only to fie as its 
twin brother who fickered itits life bot fora day of so. Lal Har Kishan Lal 
was appointed Secretary to both the 1 re ge In the proceedings of the Con- 
over, we do not so much ven see an age mention, of the above Com- 

mittees : were at least entitled to a decent o notice. Mention or no 
mention in forma pauperis, one of them has died to live N the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion and tho Industrial Conference. As to the other, the maker of 2 and ee 
of trade and commerce, of arts and industries, the Congress has nothing to 
improve it; necessarily it went out of existence unwept and unsung, Our hearty 
with the makes us the most unsparing critic of it. In this 

mutter the 0 Congress could do something more practical. 


5. The Set Gopal Patrikd (Lucknow), of the ist January, referring to 
— Panna case, observes that the Baroda Commission 
42 of three Europeans and three natives, 

Commission are Europeans. in, 
Mahr ja Mulhar Rao was not deprived of power until the final decision of his 
case, but Mahäräja Madhava Singh has a y been removed from the gaddi 
while he is still under trial. Urdinary Europeans are tried by their peers ; nay, 
even natives in some districts are tried by juries. But the Mahärä ja of Panna 
has. been denied this privilege, which is enjoyed even by a beggar in the street in 
British India. Thus the arrangements made by Curzon for the trial of the 
Mahéréja cannot be viewed with satisfaction by the public, and are not calculated 
to raise the native princes in public estimation. n British peer is accused 
‘of an offence, he is tried by British peers only. It is to be regretted that Lord 
1 did not appoint any able native ruling chiefs to try the Mahérdja of 


replied and how their answers were disposed 
Seow much leas to say. The 


Panna Cormission. 


but that both the members 4 the 


Ba a’. 


6. The Shri Gopal Patrik (Lucknow), of the 1st January, says that 

the Brahmans in Manipur e @ very reasonable 

—— ‘tor tue bxemp- reqnest to Lord Curzon on the occasion of his late 

of from revenes wisit to that State. Their request was that, as no 

revenue was levied from 3 by the Hindu Rajas 

for the lands held by them, no revenue might be assessed on them under British 
administration. But the reply which His Lordshi p ve was an unsatisfactor 
one and not worthy of a just and sympathetic ruler Lord Carzon. His Lo 

ip. said that the exemption of all Brahmans from land revente assessments 

would y affect the revenues of the State and render fresh taxation neces- 

is) aaj ; but that their Mahäräja m icht deal with them as he liked on his attaining 

Ni and ascending the 13 According. to the Bharat Mitra His 

8 not justified 1 in dealing with the Brahmans in Manipur, which is 

eae British administration only for a time, in such an unfair and illiberal 

manner, when the revénue-free lands ‘held ‘by Brahiians in British territories 

1 not * interfered with. The editor hopes that the Viceroy will reconsider 
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peeches. If his efforts-are 
will be a lasting memorial 


The Indian Daily 


te 


Digby's 


9. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 30th December, says that some 
foreigners are accustomed to declare that India is 
2 becoming more and more prosperous under British 
rule, but that they are labouring under a serions misa prehension. Mr. 

who is wellknown to public fame, has clearly exposed this fallacy in a book. h 
has lately published. He has shown that the\average daily income per bead of 
population in this country, which was two annas in 1850, fell to one and a half 
annas in 1883. and again to Fu rte of an anne in 1900! Under such cir- 
eumstances persons who still talk of the growing prosperity of India should think 
twice before indulging in such allegations. : 121 


Mr. Digby’s Prosperous British India. 


— 


“From one of our contemporaries we gather that 


en Er Pennell oon Banister Mr. Pennell has again sailed for home, as the High 
: | Court at Calcutta have refused his enrolment 36 
Barrister. We think this is laying it on a bit thick. Because a man had been so 
bold and foolish as to fall out with his superiors in the Executive Service for 
some supposed principle or grievance—right or wrong—that would be ne-reason.to 
debar him from practising as a Barrister ; and it is tantamount to saying that he 
is not gentleman enough to uphold the etiquette and traditions of the Bar. This 
is surely prejudging the case. In his dealings as a Civil Servant it could never 
be laid to his charge that Mr. Pennell had done any dirty act. At the outset it 
might be said that he had banged his head agaist a stone wall, and his fault was 
temper and a desire to kick over the traces of the Executive Coach on matters of 
rinciple, which to his thinking were not consistent with justice and liberty. 
hat he had erred nobody will deny, but not without some cause for annoyance an 
88 We think he should have been given one more chance, because if 
. Dh rong had misbehaved himself, it was quite open to the High Court at 
Caleutta to disbar him without much ado.” | „ 
11. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 3rd January, says: 
„India is a poor country, and we hold that it was a 
inte . ‘Be Sold verein mistake on the part of the Government to introduce 
g the gold sovereign. The Government thought this 
coin would be popular, but it appears that there is no chance of its becoming 80. 
The authorities have given it a fair trial and found that the gold sovereign cannot 
have a very large circulation in India, so as to justify its uninterrupted coinage. 
A knowledge of this fact has led to the shelving of the question of the establish- 
ment of a mint at Bombay for the coinage of sovereigns, The failure of creating 
a demand for the gold sovereign in India is, to our mind, a proof positive of he 


10. Tus English Hindustan (Käläkankar), of the 1st January, says — 
, Ww 
6 


general poverty of this country. 


abad on Saturday delivered his ju 

1 in which a number of natives, y gharry-wallas, 
were charged with committing a violent assault upon half a dozen European soldiers. 
Mr. Gill described: the offence as outrageous, and, in each case where the identifica- 
tion was clear, he imposed exemplary sentences, two of the men being punished with 
four and three others with two years’ rigorous imprisonment. ‘The language 
used by the Sessions Judge regarding the nature of the crime was studiously 
moderate; it seems to have been a premeditated, brutal, and, in the Judge's estima- 
tion of the evidence, entirely unprovoked attack upon peaceable, orderly and defen- 
celess men. The misfortune is that more of the ruffiang who took part in it—they 
are said by some of the witnesses to have been about forty in number—could not 
-be identified. We ha ve the best authority 8 that this is not the first offence 
of the kind which has been committed in Allahabad, but it is the only one in which 
it has been possible to bring any of the offenders to justice. It looks very much as if 
a large class of — have come to the conclusion that those in authority are read 
to the guilt of the soldiers in all affairs in which soldiers are concerned, 
and that upon soldiers can be committed with impunity. If that is the 
case, the sooner they are disabused of this idea the better, and we hope Mr, Gill's 
judgment may serve that end.“ 


13, The Ka ast Samdchér (Allahabad), for December last, publishes an 
3 article on Sir Charles Elliott and his administration of 
Bengal by Babu Satya Chandra Mukerjee, M. A., B. L., 
from which the two following ges are reproduced: — Sir William Muir 
selected him, after a brief spell of service in the regular line as Collector of 
Fatehgarh and Commissioner.of the Meerut Division, to be the Chief Secretary to 
the North-Western Provinces Government. It wag in this capacity that he in- 
troduced the system of judging the work of all officers by the rule of percentages 
which has since exercised such a banefal influence over the administration of 
justice. A police officer is not to be considered a good and smart subordinate 
unless he has worked a large percentage of cognizable cases reported in his circle 
to successful conviction. A subordinate Magistrate was not thought much of, if 
the percentage of his convictions and commitments affirmed and upheld by the Ses- 
sions Judge of the Division did not stand very high. And 80 with all other depart- 
ments, Those who are e in any capacity in the actual work of district 
administration know very well how this rule works out practically and what 
abnormal results it has occasionally led to. Asa Secretariat man Mr. Elliott 
looked upon this rule of percentages as a counsel of perfection, and his idea was that 
the true test of anything was always the test of figures, which invariably told its 
own tale and could not be manipulated even by the most artistic handling. This 
rule of percentages has since been introduced into other parts of British India and 
Burma, and only those who are of the people or have lived amongst them and 
shared their joys and sorrows can know to what extent it has influenced the daily 
life of the Teen e by keeping the naksha perpetually before the eyes of the police 
Officers and of the subordinate Magistracy. The immediate result of it is that the 
District Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate often exercise a silent 
but a potent influence for convictions, an influence which the subordinate Magis- 
trates are almost powerless to resist and which in small stations it requires even 
the Sessions Judge to have a stiff backbone to resist“ 
* : 
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tious in avail a ruler nothing without » genuine sympath ö pe 
and Sir Chatles Elliott is one more instance of a man who might have been able 
with his splendid talents and capacity for work, to engrave his name in the bear 
of the people, but who is remembered by the present generation as an rig 


and unsympathetie official, and whose name like those of others of his 
soon pass away and be buried in oblivion. ” | 


14. The Kad yasth Samachar. (Allahabad), for December last; publishes a 
long article headed ‘'The economic aspect of British 


101 editor 4 . 1 P 
ollowing passages are reproduced Englands e is 80 deeply appreci- 
ated by “ajl, ednented Indians, the numerous blessings conferred by her upon our 
dear and beloved motherland so gratefully recognised by them in time and out of 
time, and the permanence of her overlordship so ardently desired by them as alone 
contributing to the lasting peave and prosperity of India, that any unfavi 
verdict passed by them upon that-rule deserves the serious and thoughtfal 7 
tion of our rulers both here and in England, as one unavoidably and regretfully 
arrived at by the only thinking section of the people, who also. happen to be the 
most intelligent and loyal of all His Majesty 8 subjects in India, a section 
whose very existence depends upon the safety of British Indian rule and fence not 
likely to attack that rule only out of malice, hatred or any other.evil intention. 
That the educated portion of the community is the most baad tigeatty 1 3 of all 
cannot be questioned: it is a fact admitted by Government itself more than once. 
So experienced an Anglo-Indian statesman as Sir Bartle Frere said so long 5 as 
1861: “ And now wherever I go I find the best exponents of the policy of the 
English Government, and the most able coadjutors in adjusting that policy to the 
peculfarities of the natives of India, among the ranks of the educated natives.” 
And in a despatch to the Secretary of State dated 8th June 1880, the Government 
of India itself says: But the people of India accept British rule without any 
need for appeal to arms, because we keep the peace and do justice, because w 
have done and are doing much material good to the country and the people, dnd 
because there is not inside or outside India any power that can pie rea occupy 
our place... . To the minds of at least the educated among the people of India— 
and the number is rapidly increasing—(the despatch goes on) any idea of the 
subversion of British power is abhorrent, from the consciousness that it must result 
in the wildest anarchy and confusion.” And what must really be said to be more 


fn their deliberate judgment the bright side of British Indian rule is confine 
to the intellectual and moral revolution that has been effected by English educatior 
and the Western institutions introduced into this land, but that on the economic 
side England has done the greatest material injury to India during the last one 
hundred and fifty years,” as their most universally trusted leader Mr. Dadab 
Nuoroji rightly declared before the Welby Commission. Under English rule 
verty of the masses has increased to an appalling extent, the national industrie 
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, ry, in European coditités. But of chronie 

poverty, of permanent reduction to the lowest level of eubsistence such as prevail 
og too widely among the vast populations of rural Fadia, we nabe nd exam- 
Pie in the Western world.” (The italics are mine.) ‘At the time of the English 
Conquest the state of affairs was not at all like this ; for if 60, it is but charitable 
to assume that that nation would never have taken the trouble to conquer 4 ‘pauper 
country, Even then poets were not wanting to sing of India’s wealth, and one of 
them, James Montgomery, thus wrote about this fabled land of wealth - 


“Blow, ye breezes, gently blowing; 

12 „ aft me to that happy shore 
f . Wbere, from fountains ever-flowing, 

3 Indian realms their treasures pour.“ 

) Yes,. Pour their treasures the Indian realms accordingly did into the lap o 

England, and pour them they were made to with a vengeance, with the disastrous 


consequence that to-day the ever-flowing fountains have become hopelessly dry. 


Nor are educated Indians alone in holding that the economic effects of En- 
glish rule are disastrous to the best interests of the people. Sagacious British and 
Anglo-Indian statesmen and administrators were themselves convinced that the 
résuits of the unnatural system of England’s rule could not be otherwise than 
qwhat they actually are. Sir John Shore said in 1787 that there is reason to 
conclude that the benefits are more than counterhalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of a remote foreign dominion.” Lord Cornwallis wrote in 1790 
of “ the ‘great dimiaut ion of the current specie and of the langour which has 
thereby been thrown upon the cultivation and the general commerce of the coun- 
try. Mr. Montgomery Martin wrote in 1816 of “ so painful a picture of human 
poverty, debasement, and wretchedness.“ Mr. Saville Marriot’s opinion in 1836 
was. that the country was in a state of prosperity under the native rule when 
compared with that into which it has fallen under the avowedly mild sway of 
British administration,” and “ that this 1 1 a verging to the lowest ebb of pau- 
perism.” Mr. Frederick John Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service, was even more 
emphatic still. He said in 1837 thatthe grinding extortion of the English 
‘Government has effected the impoverishment of the country and the people to an 
‘extent almost unparalleled,” that“ the fundamental principle of the English had 
been to make the whole Indian nation subservient, in every possible way, to the 
interests and benefits of themselves,” and that the British Indian Government 
avd practically one of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever existed 
3 * * — * i of * 

We have seen how one after another everybody who is anybodyin matters 
relating to Indian administration had to make the damaging confession before the 
whole civilised world that so far as the material condition of the people of India 
is concerned, the experiment of governing a 5 Asiatic dependency on Western 

nes and solely through an alien agency has been & gigantic failure, involving 
in that failure the destruction and ruin of millions on millions of lives and 
families, And no wonder that from an economic point of view British Indian 
rule has been such a monumental and bart roading ett for as John Stuart 
Mill, the greatest of 5 5 political philosophers, placed it on record: ‘ The 
Government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality; but such a thing 
Government of one people by another does not and cannot exist,“ except as 
one people may keep another as a warren or preserve......a place to make money 
in, a human. cattle farm to be worked for, the profit of its own inhabitants.” 
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1 forty millions of people in India habitually goon. insufficient food, Gov- 
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‘and wn prosperity {Ho 
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f England's e in India from the slectotate 
t still I simply. for the life of me cannot EW how one belonging to 
such an eminen bie ice-loving nation as t British could allow h 
ind as always to indulge in the most méaningless 


Government of 


he ugl of the. 
bee ker he, 


so hopelessly bli ‘ine 


— 9 about India’s wonderful recuperative power.“ I can only exclaim in the 

nguage of their own scriptures: ‘. .. because they seeing, see not; and hearing 
* hear not, neither do they understand. And in them is falsilled the a 

fas, which saltb, By hearing, ye shall hear, and shall not 

rs ye shall see, and shall not ire: for thia Wer . s heart vis Waxed rot 
and ¢hetr ears are dull of hearitg, and their eyes have closed ; dest at @ny 
time they shonld see with their eyes and hear with thelr ears, — shouid under- 
stand with their heart, and should be converted and I should heal them.’ It 
admirably serve the rhetorical purposes of Sir Henry Fowler to exclaim that 
declined ‘ to drag the magnificent constitution of the Government of India in the 
mire of party * ies: but will not our rulers open their eyes before it will be foo 
late und the whole structure will come down with a crash? Will it be given to 
us to say at uo distant date, again in the language of the same immortal en 
But blessed are your eyes, for they see: and your ears, for they hear ee . 


15. The Ka yas sth Samachar (Allahabad), for Decémber last, says: tthe 10 
A rig 2 2d . tote wi 4 bed ‘apps a td in bs Zadie rere il 
“ pitterence ‘of 3 ‘note which had a n the ian Daily 
— & 191 h of L Tai, traducing the character of he 

m peoples, and cing ost ‘unmerited ‘s 
* par Nii: It appeased to us that the dtatments the note were on 
lender N t the 2 relied upon --that of the late Mr. Stee ven 

of the Daily Mail’ fame as e wert that the inferencés drawn were 
iticonctntive aid tainted with pal e therefore ‘analysed the stateme 
made i in bur contemporary’s nbte and ite le difficulty in showing that the 
asks of gur cohtem porary were due to false ‘generalisations, based On imaterials 
wholly untypical of the ‘entire Indian county, ‘and we placed before bur Bu 
‘Hot only our own teasbns for challetiging the statements made by the Telega 
also some observations of leading and distinguished Anglo-Indian e 
Both the late Sir William Sleeman and, Mr. Bennett—in support of our position. 

the notes the Telegraph’s 0 own and ours were re troduced by our en 

and 80 far there was Wadi “to Ne to; ‘but then the Tele 22 uoted 
lines from another note of ours, which’ appea fei in the same 14000 of ‘this vera, 
and placed these lines immediate N the t two notes referred to above. The Ines 
in question, reprodured by the Telegraph, were the following: — Britishers 1 
two set of ‘moral notions abd two sets of ethical standards by which to 
their dealings. When dealing with races whom they regard as eq din ae * 
vanced with themselves in material N they no doubt éxétilie, aif 
compelled ‘to exercise the virtues of Truth, Justice, and Honesty — 
it is otherwise when they are dealing with what they call ‘the ‘inferior races.’ 
Then they Iay to their hearts the ‘soothing unction that the people they are deal- 
lng ‘with Are not on sufficiently high woe and intellectual level to 7 oe 
pin Se on their part of those and rare virtues, and they ‘ quictl 


themselves to! the good old rule, the simple plan, to quote the ‘ince “ 0 Words: 


i. Sa 


Worth. that he should take who lias the power, and he should keep who dan.“ 
_ The Telegraph aid not specifically state, why it quoted these lings wih an sare 


in a separate note altogether, on à topic entirely different from the one covered 
in our contemporary’s note and l we believe the idea underlying the repro 
2 of these = in juxtaposition to the two notes on the’ chatacter' of th 
i e was to show that, whereas we had charged the Tele * with als 
— py as to Indian character, as based on ‘desler: and ‘een 
we ourselves had been guilty of the same serious indiscretion in wt sub 
greens terms of the alleged iaconsistency in British character. Noe, in 8 0 
st place; assuming for the sake of argument, that oiir generalisations—in the 
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(( 18 )) 
s to British character are based on incorrect or insufficient data or 
Fr is eas. which is n 
charge br by g Br ster is one which is by ne 
‘palf a e or 1 17 as — a the Tele 4 
re eter. To say that a people have two | 
cre VE ee SS Se 
| be | bat surely it is nothi oac ike that 
on dw the Telegraph, in which it wns said that our people, eren in dealings 
amongst lives, are grossly corrupt and dishonest, without any moral con- 
sciousness or sense of right and wrong and that such corruption permeates all 
strata of society.’ : „55 ꝑũ oe ED 

The question, however, is not whether our remarks are less serious or 
heinous than those of the Telegraph's but whether we have or have not good and 
gufficicnt grounds for basing the charge which we brought against the British 
Character. We maintain that we have ample materials before us, supplied in the 
writings of eminent British writers and historians themselves, on which we were 
ed in basing our observations as to the dual character of the British people: 
any history of British colonization in America, Africa, or Australia and you 
will and eortoboration of the remarks made by us. Watch the present 
. dealings ofthe Britishers with the peoples who are not on the same level of ma- 


torial civilization with themselves and ‘you will find eonfirmetion of our 
statement. The fact referred to by us is writ 80 large in the annals of the Bri- 
tish Empire that even he who runs may read, and B 's dealings with India 
oa a whole . great fairness as οe with her deal- 
ith other peoples—are no ex to the rule. Mark the great differen 
‘between the treatment meted out by the Mother to the self-governing 
coloniés which can make their power felt and ‘that ‘to dumb, Jong- 


guffering India. Would Canaila, South Africa or Australia: for a moment the 
treatment that is accorded by the ‘British Treasury to Anilia in matters financial? 
Would the colonists given moment's peace to Mr. Chamberlain if the ‘Canadians 
or Australians were treated at all a jing that to which‘the Indians have been 
) for past in the British South African Oolonies ? There oan be but 
‘meanswer. It would however be a butterfly on a wheel to cite farther 
‘instances, dating from Clive’s historic jugglery with Omichand. ‘We ‘have-every 
day‘instances occurring in support of the statement made by us and the ‘latest to 
hand ‘would do just as well as any other. In its issue! of ithe 16th Ootober last 
the Pioneer, in noticing the pro of a large number of Indians succeeding’ in 
the‘examinations for the Indian Civil Serviee, thus unburdens its mind for the be- 
hoof of the Telegraph and all others who may be inclined to doubt our statements. 
‘Phe English democracy, says the Pioneer, ‘is, after all, essentially conserva- 
tive and in its most sentimental moments is highly practical. It enjoys the luxury 
of feeling that it is liberal to all, but when it once perceives that it is a question 
between concession and possession, the practical consideration will surely my 
the day. If the success of the Indian candidates at the London examination devel- 
oped to such an extent as to suggest the passing of the service into Indian hands, 
we may be pretty sure that some rule weuld be adopted, putting an atbitrary 
limit to their number, the nation saving its conscience by the invention of one 
specious formale, which bring down upon ey our neighbours, not 
ways so unjustly as we strive to think, the reproach ef hypoerisy. It is not 


for us to discuss here whether the attitude of John Ball’s;miad has been rightly 
‘ we have. italicised, though. smacking 


rehended by the Pioneer, but the passage 

A Cynicism is but wholly. faithful, as a description of the. British character when 

_ .Gealing with subject or inferior paces. The lines are. fall of i candonr, 
which might well be imitated by other Anglo- Indian jonrnals, and if the Te 

bad but apprcached the diseussion of the subject in cha spirit of eyninal f 

ve would ha ve been saved the trouble of reading | 

186. The Kéyasth Samdehdr (Allahabad), for December, says It is 
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ile cannot but regard it ad providehtial that His Lordship should have had to 
v dt h u connection with India. ‘The legitimate duties of the office wh eh Dr. 
‘elldon held, evidently offered too narrow a scope for the exercise of that com- 
bative spirit of ecclesiasticism with which His Lordship is so amply endowed. Dr. 
Welldon is blessed with an energy of no mean order and with an ambition to pro 
pogate Christianity in a spirit suited to a church militant. Ever since he set fo 
on. the soil of India, some three years back, Dr. Welldon has been propounc 
views aud opinions which have clearly militated against the spirit of strict neutral 
in matters religious, to which the Government of this country is pledged and com- 
mitted, so much so, that his gross aspersion to the effect that the people of India 
could not be loyal to the British throne, unless and until they had passed through 
the process of baptism, had to be openly refuted and repudiated by Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, on the occasion of his laying the foundation-stone of the Hinda lis 
House; in July last. Apart, however, from his views 4s to the religions of India 
and the people who profess them, Dr. Welldon's views in general on questions 
theological and ecclesiastical clearly mark him out as one who in the Bishop's loose 
and long cassock and girdle feels but uncomfortable and who would much rather 
refer the short and tight jacket of a modern Empire builder. To the learned 
ishop, Christianity is synonymous with the extension of the domain of British 
prowess and political influence over the four quarters of the globe, and with the 
political subjection and subjugation of the so-called ‘ Native ’ races to British rule 
and European civilization, which latter, in his opinion, is solely the outcome of 
Christianity, In this view, however, Bishop Welldon does not stand alone; on 
the contrary, unless we are greatly mistaken, a very large number of those ho 
go out to preach the gospel of Christ hold views similar to those professed by 
Dr. Welldon. We remember to have heard a popular Christian preacher. declare 
that the marvellous inventions and discoveries of the Nineteenth Century weré 
solely due to the beneficent, progressive and civilization-fostering spirit of Chriati- 
anity, and he referred triumphantly, by way of irrefutable proof, to the fact that all 
these inventions and discoveries had taken place in Christian countries and were 
not to be found in such parts of the world as were still groping in the dark and 
not yet received the benefit of the radiance and the effulgence of ‘the Light of the 
World.“ The learned missionary of Christ did not however enlighten. his heathen’ 
audience why all these inventions and discoveries—if they really owed their 
existence to the beneficent spirit of Christianity—had for a period of eighteen 
hundred years been in the process of incubation and why Christianity did not call 
them into existence at a much earlier period in its history, so that mankind m 
have been so many hundreds of years all the better for them? Why were all these 
glorious contrivances and appliances withheld from mankind up tothe end of the 
ejghteenth century, except it be solely for adding laurel after laurel to the 
brow of the Nineteenth Century ? Were the hundred years known as the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century, specially favoured by God, like the Israclites of old? Why 
were the Christian spirit and influence lying dormant—if not s ill-born for 
full eighteen centuries before they burst forth in the Nineteenth Century with 
steam-engines bicycles, motor-cars, bioscopes and phonographs? We would be glad 
indeed to have an answer to our question.” 3 6 
* «* 8 * * * * agent 
The Europeans have always believed in ‘ Europeanism, ’ which is synony- 
mous with what is known in the cant of the day as the white man’s burden. 
That is a phrase which we would not care to explain, as all of us understand what 
that means, and such is the popularity of the white man’s burden theory in these 
days, that missionaries of Christ are as zealous supporters of that doctrine as any 
others. Bishop Welldon never took care to conceal his opinion that he subscribed 
zn toto to the views propounded by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his famous poén 
which has given currency to the phrase, and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
there are thousands who while professing to walk in the footsteps of Christ, share 
the views of the Kipling school. So long, however, as Christians, whether mis- 
sionaries or laymen, profess and act on the burden theory, they need not be 
surprised at the attitude of.the people of India towards Christianity. Scarcely a 
month pagses when ‘ie do not hear from some part of the country or other df a 


poor Indian being ill-treated, beaten or kicked to death by a European Ct 
fell wW-subject of his. 2 * pea 
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even democratic and the wh America 

t been able to shake itself off, to from the vehement storm which 
raised, when the new American resident, Mr. Roosevelt, asked a cul- 
distinguished n 8 to dine with him. In view of these facts 

o agree with the fo * rhtful and pertinent observations of our 
contemporary the J: ation of Caleatta, and heartily commend 
p earnest attention oar Missionary friends. ‘Christians’, sa “ays the Nation, 
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ure company of rs 

orf endless infliction, il it ey be 

in a hotel or for a few hours in a railway carriage. It is 

ns have secured reserved compartments in heaven, that 

can be pradent for them to give a sport to natives to some rejected corners 
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17. Tae Kagan Samachar. (Allahabad), for December I ast, publishes Kiriern 
an article headed “ A National Literature for Hindus- Dante 1901 
A National, Livratare for Hindus tan: A Rejoinder” by Mr. Manobar Lal Zutshi, B. A., N 
: My from which the foll extracts are taken: But | 
the next question to be answered is this: Will the indu and the Muhammadan 
tein = — to make Urdu the one common — Bat dose of 
astan r. 
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3 the ene si, and th, mat 
of the Times with some care a “Tally development of the 
with Mr. ie un The 


in another. utmost 
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ee * 


lopment of its own 
I us 8 
ustani | 


bat ‘unfortunately there 1 very little wr « of 


red val. 1 — fondly’ 

will not be able to vompete With Urdu. But the’ — 
In the fret place, Hindi is the older of the to. 
from che tenth century and is a natural 
ond place, it is pre-eminently the h 
Nterature is éagentially: religions, written for they 

the people. ene e e Sas way ora t nt of the t 
2 8 te those discouragements to w 

= der people is helle, it bee continued to flourish and its : 


And the Hindi literature itself 
Ae a Te eS 


aor: many: ae not 8 dors 


" 1b because 1 believe ant Hindi Werde ‘etd Hirata are destined ta 
live and influence the teeming millions of “Hindus who‘inhabit Upper mee that I 
would fain appeal to my educated countrymen to take up seriously Hindi 

work. For good or for evil India has been placed under English rule, 201 

literature like everything else is bound to be influenced by t e highly deve 
aud robuster literature of the West. Bengali, Marathi an Gujrati have been 
alreaily enriched, they have assimilated and digested many of the elements ‘of 
European ‘literary ‘culture. It is not for Hindi to lag behind. The “of 
Kabir and Tulsi Das is certainty capable of the highest development; it is only 
waiting for the ‘hand of the master, who, recognising the exigencies of the Time, 
would mould it to the ts of the age and make it the vehicle of our no- 


i blest thoughts and highest aspirations. But tihe pearance of such‘a 
2 Will be i . — bow ty my educated countrymen begin to into oul vate 
: 3 Hindi seriously and in large numbers. 
Pima, 138. The Shri Gopal Fatrika (Lucknow), of the 1st January, sa that it 
.— 1902. — ould a 05 that the Indian Famind Union have 
“indian Faimine'Union, ‘ ͤ _ ‘gttbmitted “a memorial to the Secretsry of Sta 


suggesting that select natives and Englishmen may be deputed to make a thorot 
inquiry into the condition of the inhabitants of some villages in those provine 
where famine has been constantly SE amines as to how each Cultivator is tiding 
‘over his difficulties, how and ‘when and so forth. The Union 
urge that need and‘s hetic officials — be located in famine-stricken 
districts. who should make a of improving the condition of the people. Phe 
robommendations of the Union are very sensible and reasonable, and should be 
taken into ‘consideration by the Secretary of State. 


aioe 19. ‘The Nornamcha- t-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the Ist Jant 
, 1908. atticle from the Lahore Watan, in writer, 


Conaition of the agricultural clases even we the contention of the Glen ond 2 


tary 


during the time of the Moghal 8 were heavier than those of the present 


ee urges that during the reign of Akbar the land assessments were the only tax 
evied font the agriculturists, that Aurangzeb introduced the poll-tax w 211 
— ＋ on a section of the community, but that the revenues at present from 
poppy cultivation, salt, abkari, stamps, provincial and local rates, forests, regiati 
a fe tion, water-rates and customs wert en in those days. Besides con 
_ to all these forms of taxes to the extent of at least 50 per cont. of the total amount 
1 ‘of ‘revenue raised from these ‘sources, the landowning elasses have to beur the 
‘cost of the maintenance of village chauikdärs, the land survey at the time of 
revision of settlement, the construction and repair of houses for p „ the muta- 
‘tion ‘of names, and ‘so on. The cost ‘of litigation is fogs . under 
‘British | rule, ‘while justice was to be had free under the M ings. Au 
“Tangzeb was extremely sevére on judicial ‘officers, 80 that if 
once in their decisions, they were summarily dismissed’ iagrace 
ant before as it is „ Anothe * ‘ge on 

gent ag 1 is the su 1. malt irtain ‘provisions 


255 be of touring 
these omicers. 
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eker the 


estion. 2 Tillage 

for the use of r 
——— milkmen, shop- keepera unf ot berg a 
Government slk does not like to 


— 

dhe ports without paying for it; but the — its 
‘as Tant above, are downright oppression. The editor heard a Aen yr 
251 the villagers. are made to su 

t-Governor’s camp. It is a; that ‘ome to 
consider the Lieutenant-Governer to to be a tyrant, on account of the * 
hin subordinate officials. There is no gainsaying the fact. that the burdens laid 
‘on the shoulders of the native cultivators and landholders under British rule press 
hard on them, and it remains to be seen when this matter will be realized by the 


If the matter is not attended to even during the time of Lord Curzon, 
there is little hope of its receiving attention afterwards. 
Bills for 


20. The ie (Allahabad), of the 1st Januar 
posed Provinces have created a great sensation both 


that the New Tenancy and the Revenue. 
2 the landholders and tenants, Government 
thought that 2 Bills wage to an improvement in agriculture, but it was 
mistaken. Now the tenants find 


reat difficulty in.o a loan, which is cal- 
reulated: to make their position atill worse. Government desired to check litiga 


tion between — and tenants, but it overlooked the fact that the village 
patwiri was the t miachief-maker and chiefly responsible for a great deal of 
the legislation. FETT 
“pa e is not required to furnisb any papers to the landholders or tenants, 


ly artialen in the same wa “age for the 
’ should © 


even show them any papers unless his palms are well greased. 
Ge pays a ion of his to the kanüngo of his.circle, and makes what 
ig thus in a position to fleece 


entries: he 5 in the papers with i ‘impunity 
both the landholder and tenant freely me, or rather most of the Tahaildérs and 
Deputy Collectors are s0 inexperienced and blockheaded that they do not know 
how to deal with land matters and depend entirely on the for oe. 
The Aer not only extorta bribes for himeelf, but also for his superiors, viz., 
‘Kantmgo, Naib Tahsfldde and ‘Tahsfldér. Some law or rule should certainly 
be framed to check the patwari in his malpractices. He should be required to 
the landholder — tenant l informed of the entries he makes in the 
. no | able to deceive them in an eme! 
The writer trusts that the new r ‘who has such a wi 
‘ence of these Provinces, will not fail to pay due attention to the matter. 


21. Al Bashtr (Etéwah), of the 31st — 3 1 that the editor will 
10 be glad if any kindly undertake to 
: yg inform him of N of those Musalm4n Tahsil- 

dars and Police Inspectors who were recommend- 
a the District Officers, for Deputy Collectorships, but were not those 


given 
64 Government of Sir e MacDonnell and also of the number of 
Sal to. oF same posts. 
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ö a to be — 2 —e should * made into their ee 
ov ali increased. 


24. The Shri Gopal Patrik (Lucknow), of the 1st 1 complains that 
pays who 238 receive sy a from 5 
2e in” obtaining e from iv urts in are not only exposed to a wor 
anes in ae trouble, but have also to spend ten per cent, 
of the amounts before the money reaches their hands, 
This is 5 the case with those people 5 who have frequent dealings with the courts and 
are known to the court officials. raons, of course, have to encounter still 
greater difficulties. They are ade have themselves identified before the 
court officials and at the treasuries by petition-writers or pleaders, and also at the 
bank. No doubt these precautions have been introduced owing to the misbeha- 
viour of some persons, but honest persons should not be punished for the faults 
of others. ‘The authorities should devise a ‘simpler method for payments being 
made to people from the Civil Courts. 


25. The Rosnimeha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the let January, iblishes 

a eommunicated article, in which the writer com- 

r plains that the defaleation of some 400 (sic) maunds 
5 of dds (straw) is reported to have been discovered 


In the Munici |cattle-shea at Agra, regarding which an enquiry is being made 
“in the usual way.” It remains to be seen who is made to disgorge this reget 
ing bhusa ; but as it was not Government property, due attention is not likel 


be paid to the matter. This is the second or third complaint of defaleation in ae 
cipal property, and the authorities should now put a stop to it. 


26. The Hindustani 2 of see 1st January, observes that, j 3 
| of reviewing the events of the past year it wi ar 
— The people “duriag tee better to point out, from the experience of that year, 

. + . what the people should do during the present year. 
The industrial Exhibition lately held at Calcutta under the auspices o thes N 
Congress should ronse patriotic natives to induce their countrymen in 
of the country to start new shops of indigenous manufactures, and 2 — 
a stimulus to native industries. The King’s Coronation is drawing apace 2 155 


a 25 ple will do well to submit a joint address on behalf of the whole rer ‘hala te to 


is Majesty, praying him to moye the Government to adopt such measures as will 
prevent the frequent 3 of famines and remove poverty, which are their 
chief grievances at the present day. The people should also avail themselves of the 
opportunity for expressing their. honest opinions on.the various. heparan ＋ 
tions, such as education, irrigation, agricultural banks. &., 5 
attention of the Government of India, The Civil Procedure C * er Ted. 
sion. It is to be hoped that the contemplated amendments will be * in a 


manner which will net place any new impediments in the way of the people in 
obtaining justice. rt 


27. The r Patra (Allahabed), of the: 1st Jaseary; says that former 
the — of of the Magh Mela — Allahabad ly 
gene ee eee non-Hindu 4 
and paid little or no regard for 
a8 dissgreeable 40 Hindus. During the ears when che 
ment of Munshi Liäkat Husain, late ty. or of 


| fa r the local mie mame were fully convinced of r 


Since then an Hinds en Bare: been placed on duty at the 


Oe 

2 
+o a, 
oS 
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occasion ‘casionally some Muhammadan officials have been deputed without the knowl 
ot the | > authorities. The editor has always exposed this irregularity. ee 
Fear dir. Dam Joint istrate, was in charge 
The 
e 


of the fair. He committed 

ve the Christian missionaries a place in the principal street, 
that proper 
Hindu mem 


he 
indu religious preachers to an out-of-the-way place. This 
agement of the fair has been entrusted to a Joint Magistrate. 
officials to the fair and see 
ers. Moreover, the four 


IlI.—LEGISLATION, 


28. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th December, stating that the North-West- 
ern Provinces Tenancy Bill and the North-Western 


The North-Western 


mey Act and the North-Western Pro. Provinces and Oudh Revenue Bill have received the 


assent of the Governor-General in Council, observes 
that in spite of the continued opposition of the whole of these Provinces, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, the late Lieutenant-Governor, adhered to the fundamental 
principles of bis original Bills. He was a ruler of a peculiar nature, and followed 
a queer policy. He made a show of giving the people ample time and opportunity 
to consider the Bills and submit their objections; but he never accepted them, and 
made such remarks in reply to them at public meetings as simply astonished his 
audience. They could not understand how such a high officer could speak in that 
way to their face. What was worse still was that he not only brushed aside the 
2 raised, but also made the provisions in the Bills to which exception was 

n, still more severe. Thus he encouraged the people to object, and then 
punished them for doing so! Sir Antony has verily . the seed of great dis- 
satisfaction among the respectable land-owning classes by passing the Bills, and 
it would not be true loyalty on the 
Government. The Government of India would do well to call for a report on the 
twas of the provisions of the new Acts after they have been in force for a 
reasonable period, and have them modified, if necessary. 


IV.—Raiiway. 


29. The Hindi Hindustén (Käläkankar), of the 3rd January, on the 
authority of its Muzaffarpur correspondent, who 
lately had occasion to travel from Bankipur to. Mu- 
zaffarpur by the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
vid Dighaghät and Pahlejaghät, between which a steamer plies, complains that 

ngers have to wait more than an hour at Pahlejaghät before they are able 
to resume their journey, and are exposed to great inconvenience from the incle- 
mencies of the weather. The Railway authorities should build a shed there for 
their use and also see that the trains are more punctual than at present. The 
writer foand the third class carriages greatly over-crowded, and third class pas- 
sengers seated in goods wagons. Moreover, the arrangements for the supply of 
water on that line during the hot weather are always unsatisfactory. 


V.—LocaL anp MISCELLANEOUS. 


30, The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st January, complains that it 

would seem that malléhs (boatmen) at Kankarhaghit 

mon of Washoe n Tinka in Allahabad do not help 8 in throwing their 

: dead children or cattle into the Jumna until they 

have been id Rs, 2, Re. 1, or at least 8 annas foreach childor animal. The 

blackmail levied by them presses hard on the poorer classes. The District 
Magistrate should give his attention to the matter. 


AuLanapan : - PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
W Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The ih January, 1901. For the N. M. E and Oudh. 
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rt of the editor to conceal this fact from 
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Srd January, 1902. 
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I.—PoniticaL AND FOREIGN. * 


1. The Indian e - the a 3 2 
1 0 , “Every Indian who takes any interest in his countrys 
fow native princes to attend the Core- pe affairs was almost amazed to learn, sometime 
| ago, that not all but only a few of the Feudatory 
Princes were invited to attend the King's Coronation in London in June next. 
Lord Curzon has explained that considerations of space and accommodation have 
*- “necessitated the limitation of the number. This plea excites laughter in e 
Indian circle. Itis hard for any Indian seriously to believe that the King of 
Great Britain and his capital city are: unable to provide for the accommodation 
of more than nine of His Majesty’s Indian feudatories. Lord Curzon has been 
extremely ill-advised in restricting the number of invitations to our Princes. His 
Lordship should have.known that even if a general invitation were made, hard] 
more than a dozen at the outside could have gone over to London, and the authori- 
ties in that town ought to have found means to arrange for their accommodation. 
The limitation of the number has naturally led to heart-buruing among our Princes 
and to consequent general dissatisfaction. This is not the first time that Lord 
Curzon has betrayed a wrong conception of the position and feelings of the Indian 
: Princes : it was sufficiently indicated when His Lordship laid down that no Prince 
ee should leave his State for any foreign country without the permission of the Gov- 
92 ernment. Every body here feels that the position of the Indian Princes has been 
. much lowered during the present Viceroyalty.” N 


Inotau Dauer Man, 
1lth January, 1902, 


Lrezrat, 2. The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 8th January, referring to the sugges- 
oe 4 n,! mee by soother 2 r to a 
gompeniee to: carry eee te, the Proclamation of the King-Emperor's Coronation 
tor a wreak on the occasion of the Pro- in 1903 in India, vis. (1) holding a. universal exhibi- 
1 tion. (2) observing a week as general holiday through- 
out the country, and (3) establishing an industrial school in every district, and an 
industrial college in every division, says that these suggestions are well worthy 

of the attention of the authorities. Bat if Government induced all the Railway 

Companies to carry passengers free during the Proclamation week, the conces- 

sion would immortalize the happy event. 


Apvooars, 3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th January, says :— Nothin; 
Oth January, 1308. ieee undue interference of nest- : Pins Indian princes so much as an eneroachmen 
dents and Folitical Agents in the- on the litile remnants of sovereignty left to them 
| by the Paramount Power. And yet the Politicals 
are not satisfied with exercising control over the foreign affairs of Native 
States—their legitimate duty—and with even interfering in the internal admin- 
istration of such States; most unwarrantably they seek every opportunity to 
deprive the Chiefs and Princes of the shreds of sovereignty they are most thinl 
clothed with. For some time past the Kathiawar Chiefs have been pestered wit 
advice and suggestions to part with their control over the ports in territories 
having any seaboard accessible to foreign trade. These insidious encroach- 
ments have in Guzerat gone further than is generally known. And even Lord 
Northcote was led into the toils of the Politicals to openly refer to the 
subject and speak on it in his recent tour. His Lordship went the leng! 
of deprecating the unwillingness of the Chiefs to part with their immemo 
rights in the ports. His Excellency expressed sanguine hopes of their agree- 
Ing to the proposal. It is indeed very difficult for a.man in the position of 
I # ruler to realize the pangs and sufferings of a vanquished potentate so as to leave 
bim in the enjoyment of a few rights of a King. A careful observer cannot fail to 
mark the slow and silent disregard of the conditions of the treaties that define 
the duties and relations of the Paramount Power on the one hand, and of the 
Chiefs and Princes on the other, in spite of the professions of friendship by high 


officials.” 
>. Hroversis, 4 The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 5th Jan 50 proves of 
i 8 5 the orders of the Government of India oi owerl 
; into Native sais et. 8 ln the Political Agents and Residents to grant licénse 
ee | for the import of arms and cartridges from. . British 
2 50 the Native States, on the ground that this arrangement will facilitate 
e import, : RSs ee 
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bi 8 II. —-GIXXRAL Apmimisrration. Bek er . e 
5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th January, says :—“ To a representa- 
Bie ; tive of the Indian Daily News Mr. Weir gave some 
Mr. Weir, M.P., on India. idea of the opinion that he has formed on a few 
Cos leading problems of the day. From Bombay he made 
a detour through Baroda, Jeypur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpur, Lucknow and Benares on 
his way to Calcutta. As the Boer War has so much undone the good name of the 
British soldier, and the Chinese imbroglio so much raised the reyutation of the 
Indian sepoy, the attention of every member of the rnling race, and particularly 
60 of Parliament, must be directed to the defences of the Empire and the men 
who are to fight for it. In India and abroad so far as the East is concerned, the 
sepoy is the living bulwark of the Empire, and as such Mr. Weir visited a great 
number of the military stations on the line of his route, and one of the things that 
im him most was the manner in which the native British troops were housed. 
Finding that these troops were so badly accommodated, Mr. Weir made it his busi- 
ness to visit several of the Native States, and to inspect the native troops belonging 
to the 3 of Jey pur and Gwalior, as well as those of the Gaikwar of Baroda. 
He discovered that the provision made for housing native troops in these States 
was infinitely better than that provided by the Indian Government. He consi- 
dered that many of the buildings in which the native troops under the Indian 
Government had to live were worse than pig sties or cattle-sheds. The British 


2 


soldiers were properly housed, but in the majority of cases the accommodation 


provided for the natives was a disgrace to the Government. He was told and got 
confirmation from a recent event, that Indian troops must very largely be depended 
upon for the safety of the Empire. Distinguished military officers had more than 
once said so. If that were the case, and he thought it to be so, he contented. that 
one of the first steps to be taken to induce them to remain loyal was the immediate 
consideration of schemes for improved housing accommodation. The present remu- 
1 of the native soldier was from seven to nine rupees a month, out of which 

had to provide his food also, whils: the native officers were paid on a similarly 
low.scale and housed ubominably. Nothing, Mr. Weir maintained, was more 


likely to cause dissatisfaction and engender a feeling of discontent amongst the 


native troops than the treatment they were receiving. at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He did not believe that either the Viceroy or the Secretary of State for 
India at home could be aware of the present lamentable condition of life the 
native soldiers had to put up with, or he felt sure they would take steps to put 
matters on a better fovting. It would no doubt be contended by many people in 
India that the native soldier would not be comfortable in any better place than the 
mud huts usually provided for him: but those who held such views should visit 
Gwalior,where they would find the native soldier contented and happy in well- 
se barracks originally built for British soldiers and used by them up to 
5 9 + + * . «* * * 

f the sepoy is the bulwark of defence ia India, the peasant is the maiustay 
the Government. He had also some share in the attention bestowed by Mr. 
Weir on India and her affairs. Prevention of famine is now the one great problem 
with the rulers ; «nd provision against the freaks of nature has been taken as the 
first item in the list of measures necessary for the purpose. Mr. Weir seems to 
have ‘instituted a comparison between the irrigation works of Native States and 
those of British India; and he has reserved the good word for the former. In his 
interview: he referred to what has been dune at Jeypur by an officer who had 25,000 
famine-stricken people under his control in 1899-1900. He asserts that splendid 
results were obtained there, and holds that similar schemes should be carried out 
in other affected parts of India. This singularly corroborates what we wrote in 
our last issue about the irrigation schemes prepared by an Indian gentleman. The 
particular spot referred to by Mr, Weir was only two miles in length, but formed 
veritable oasis in the desert and looked more like a beautiful English garden 
than a pices of irrigated Indian land. Sir Collin Scott Monorieff's. Commission 
MOxpected to suggest such practical schemes. . | 


7 


„Ur. Weir's observations did not end here. He marked also how life to an 
_ S@ian is made miserable on account of certain Staté regalations and arrangements. 
We ‘corruption: among, and outrages. by the police: were complaints that) he 
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9th January, 1902. 
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watter of small wonder that the police should so ae es 1 je 
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Man, 
Sth January, 1902. 
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heard almost everywhere ; and he was not at all surprised at it, seeing that the pay 


a month. He thought it was indeed 


Need a 
In their sojourns men of Mr. Weir's ition hardly come in contact A ag 
trict: Superintendents of Police or their Assistants. If they could meet such 
officers and pump them dry, there would be a surprising:revelation about the Jegal 
and general knowledge of these myrmidons of the law., In India where the. rail- 
ways are the best and almost only means of locomotion, the treatment of the people 
there forces itself on the attention of tourists. Even for his personal safety 
80 as to prevent himself from being knocked down on a railway platform or being 
run over, Mr. Weir had to make very great use of his eyes. He saw. dusk 
natives running about the platforms, with irregular bundles on their heads. 
hands, being thrust into compartments already filled with the regulation number 
of passengers: and he must have shuddered at the thought of the fate of such 
living luggages during the season of dry and steamy heat. He therefore consi- 
dered that the present system of overcrowding natives in railway trains was also a 
scandal; and ought not to be allowed. He complaiued farther that the difficulty and 
annoyance of the people as well as travellers increased. much owing to the non- 
acceptance of currency notes of all .cireles at par. He was decidedly for the abo- 
lition of the restriction. In these columns we have more than once shown how this. 
restriction inconveniences. traders and travellers. and how. even thé very credit of. 
the Government suffers on this aceount. The credit of, the State should, in the 
opinion of the people, be the highest in the land, and any swinging of the pendulum 
this or that side, lessens the confidence of the people in all measures of Govern-. 


of the men Was 80 low as eight rupees 


ment. Mr. Weir had a word against the telegraph arrangements at railway sta- 


* — 


tions, ‘private. messages through which travel exceedingly slow, at a speed some 
times less than that of trains. Complaints are easier made: but remedies are 
difficult to suggest, the more so for a tourist who has been but a few days here.” 


6. ‘The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th January, says: The Daily 
.. Niers passes a very fair criticism on Mr. Dadabhai 
d 22 Poverty and un-beitsn Bus. Naoroji's noted book, Poverty and un-British Rule 
7 . , _ ° Gn India. In the course of the notice, the London 
contemporary draws a nice pie ‘of the England of fair pledges and promises 
and of scanty performance of the same. Mr. Nadroji’s labours on behalf of 
India richly deserve,’ observes the Daily News, ‘a permanent record, and this 
volume, which contains a selection of his writings and speeches during the last 
quarter of a century, is therefore to be heartily welcomed. It isa storehouse of 
information for students of Indian economics, and it is something more than that. 
Mr. Naoroji is an unfaltering friend of England, and he shows his friendship by 
insisting, in season and out of season, on the high professions and the generous 
promises which this country has extended to India. The England that Mr. Naoroji 
admires is, the country whose sentiments. were clothed in noble lan in the 
Proclamation of 1858, the country of disinterested motives, the champion of 
liberty and justice, the pioneer of a civilization which was to unlock the gates of 
a new era for our Indian fellow-subjects. The England, he criticises, is the 
country that has insisted on ruling India as a conqueror instead of a trustee, that 
has reduced her to bitter and ever-increasing poverty by piling burdens on ‘hier 
back, grievous and heavy to! be borne, and drained away her wealth by the 
methods of the absentee landlord.” : | 


. 


7. The Indian Daily Mail 2 5 the 8th January, 22 
eee appointment of a Parsee gentleman. iN i 
bina “Atl | Allbless ae a Chis Magistrate of Dadabhai Allbless, as Chief Magistrate of the Hamp: 
.J.. ton Police Court is significant. While in India an 
Indian Magistrate is not considered fit to judge white men, but in England, fudiane 
are welcome 'to-act as Judges over white’ men! Mr. Allbless is all M. A, of the 
London University and a barrister-at-law. He is not a Civilian. We have in India 
many England-returned native as much qualified as, or better qualified than he 
to act as Magistrates, but they ure not trusted with the duty of 
We should like Indians of Mr., Kllhless type, or even Indian Cove | 
takiag: up-appointments in Great:Britian as‘ Magistrates, for that will br 
to the: minds of the authorities the anomaly of Indians not being entrust 
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pointment;. ani: hope that 


. The Indian Daily Matt nen, of the bth Janey ys :—" We | 


are sorry to note that Mr. Pennell's a aon for 


* e enrdlment as an Advocate of th he Calutte H igh ‘Court. 


tion, for eure has been refused, and that Mr. Pennell: ey already 


left for England. The public ought to be informed of 


grounds on which: Mr. Pennell's application has been rejected, so that they 
erage if the rejection was 15 by the rules that govern the admission of 

2 — into our Courts. e trust Mr. Pennell; will make the orders abont 
his rejection public. The departure of Mr. Pennell, immediately after the rejec- 


* of his application i is especially to be regretted as it gave Indian abl ie 


ity to demonstrate their feeling of gratitude, to the hero of Noakhali. 
We N bt not but Mr. Pennell will agitate his grievances in England, specially 
this last one, and we trust he will have them redtessed, and return to India 


triumphant. He ought to be among us and among the workers in the cause of 


practical requirements of India.“ 


9. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 8th Januaty, says “ We 
tries se cope are pleased to know that Mr. Pennell has not aban- 


2 — ase ened his idea of practising: as a barrister at the 


cous: Calcutta High Court. It is -because he has a strong 
desire to make Calcutta his home that — has left India so soon after the rejection 
of his application for permission to practise at the Calcutta High Court. Mr. 
Renpell-has gone to England with the object of Aghting out his case in the Privy 
Council. Immediately on his arrival in London, he file an appeal to the Privy 
Connci], We hope that the highest Court of Law will ae justice to Mr. Pennell 


whieh he 80 richly deserves. We trust we shall soon have the pleasure to well- 
come Mr. Pennell back to India as a: anent resident, and we may say also as 


a-zealous worker in the cause of that im mportant reform for the sake of which he 


has nacrificed so much,” 


10. The Rias. ul Ali bar (Gorakhpur), of. 2 . January, —ç— * to the 


norease in . 


vision 

* tze grant 0 . 7 is calculated to keep an 
f is official honest, still ani pe great need for an effective 

— . exercised over the police by the district and. other officers. 

There is lack of good supervision over the police in the United Provinces, and 


until this defect is removed, the: extortion of bribes by the police will not be 


* | 


ps of Mubammedans in wardness ean a education among the Mubammadans of 


the United Provinces, owing to various causes, such 

as their religious prejadices against English education, financial condition, &., 
says that what is still more to be regretted is that even those Muhammadans who 
bars received English education do. not readily: obtain employment in Govern- 
Offices, Government ruled some ne o, that one-fourth (sic) of the 

aj 20 * N in the various official b. be given to Muhammadans, but 
Claims are generally overlooke: a0 that few Muhammadans are to be found in 
51 jlic offices, and the result is that Muhammadans are again becoming disin- 
ned te anwilling to give E education to their children. Goyernment 
efore, do vel to issue a circular letter calling upon all its officers to see 

amafans are edmnitied ato th their offices according to the proportion men- 


, he agli h Hindusthan (Kélékankar), of * 10th: waders in ublish- 

5 gaa) the Government observations on meg, 8 the 

he id i ainge 9 inistration of the Police of the North - Western 
d ringes and Oudl h for 1900-1901, expresses the following opin n under the head 
Rar sat" Ets f Vary to learn that even now i ties‘ are committe 


reason the inexperienced 2 officials should 


8 


proposed i ies of police constables: 
Meet tot andsercies of greater ind Sub-Ins ctors. in Mysore, ye that though 


> the Mukhbir-i-Hind Olen of the 3ist December, received on the. 
Sth J referring to the comparative back- 
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Aer 


be ‘removed from the dakait-infested districts.” The best way of éliminatt 


dakaits. would be for Government to take the landed-proprietors into ‘their ‘confi- 

dence, and to punish and bye arc ef eat bam chek tre ta” This 
old nawébi system, and during t s some landed-proprietors werd no 

rious for : : | tect , Bite who ga ve — Late of their booty 


rious for e an 
their protegés. It would 
Raj, if they were not either 


by the police.” 4 . 
13. A correspondent of the Toh fu - i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th January, states 
oe 4 — nee, deceased, late mut. 


Pema yng * salt — ef the Shah Najaf Endowment at Luc 
a, walli (trustee) of f Endowment at Lack- 
Ne now, — ed ducks and drakes with the income of the 
Endowment, and-even incurred many debts. On his death Government placed this 
endowment also under the management of Saiyid Muhammad Jawwad, tary of 
the Husainabad Endowment, subject to the control of the Commissioner. The vid, 
be 


0 
be impossible for dakaits to exist in this benign E 
ed up by the landed-proprictors or ¢ 


> 


Najaf Endowment has since then been most satisfactorily managed by the 
who is a very competent and able Deputy Collector. Certain persons claiming to 
relatives of the founder of the Shah Najaf Endowment have recently filed a peti- 
tion, praying that the endowment may be placed under their management, by virtue 
of their relationship with the donor. Some of these claimants are minors, some 
parda-nashin ladies and some involved in debts, and hence disqualified to hold 
charge of the endowment. 


III.—Epvoarior. 


14. The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 7th January, referring to 

| the recent visit of the members of the Industrial Edu- 
| cation Committee to Cawnpore, observes that. of the 
gentlemen consulted by the Committee, some expressed themselves for, and others 
against, the establishment of technical and industrial schools. The encourage- 
ment of a purely literary education alone will not do now. The natives, who 
receive such education, only hanker after posts in the public offices. The grow- 
ing impoverishment of the country is chiefly due to the decline of the. indigenons 
21 It is, therefore, necessary to make a * of rehabilitating such 
industries. Technical schools should be established in the various towns, where 
the principal local industries should be taught. 


15. The Shahna-t-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th January, complains that the 
„umi (i. e., soa age school at Meerut is not closed 

iat during the month of Ramzan, and thus both the 
788 teachers and students have to read the stories of 
wild beasts, in which the English school text-books abound, even during that 
sacred month. These books do not treat of God and his Prophet, nor do they 
make a reference even to the Heavenly Father and his only Son. Surely the 
students should read the Qoran and repeat the name of God at least during the 


month of Ramzan, while they spend the rest of the year in reading such non- 
sense. | | 


Industrial Education Committee. 


A suggestion for the grant 
tion to the Muhammadan school 
Meerut during the month of Rams 


> 


1V.—Ranwayr. 


16. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 6th January, expresses satiafa 
tion that the introduction of railways has prov 


2 suggestion a reservin 2 
o carr railw trains 


ppens to be seated on the same bench 
partment, they cannot: drink water, however thirsty: they ima 
well if.one or two c | were reserved for A 


be. It would be — | 


—* 
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V. Local. An D MISCELELANROUs. 


17. The Zart ful - ** e of the lst e aa 

e pond known as the Sura j kund at Meerut was 

. . *** always full of water, so that it served as a splendid 
8 resort for the townsmen seeking recreation. The 
editor, who has been abroad for the last twenty years, has recently returned to the 
town, and regrets to find the pond dry: now it receives water occasionally from the 
canal. The want of water in the pond deprives the townsmen of a place of recrea- 
tion, and the editor earnestly asks the Vice-President of the Local Municipal 
Board to see that the pond is always kept full of water, with two or three small 
boats floating on it for the use of pleasure-seekers. This will afford a good 
pastime to the people and be a source of fresh income to the Municipal Board as 
well. To the right of the Guzri Bazar road, there is a lane leading to Chawk 
Sheikhan. A drain running along this lane is open at its turning point, which 


causes many a passer-by totumble down at night. Some stone slabs should be 
placed on the drain to prevent such accidents. : 


18. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 6th January, says that a fire 
broke out in the shop of one Muhammad Hanif, who 


trom the Water-Works carson gelis match boxes, in the Benares city, on the 1st idem 


at 8 p.m. The Police Sub-Inspector Mela Singh at 
once appeared on the scene with a fire-engine, and 1 to the Manager of the 
Water-Works for the immediate supply of water. But there was delay in the 
supply of water, and the result was that the shop in question and a number of other 
shops were destroyed by the fire. The police were, however, able to save. a lot of 
goods from a neighbouring shop. But for the promptitude of the police the whole 
of the Chauk-bazar might have been destroyed by fire. Since the construction of 
the water -works, a have discontinued keeping a ready store of water, ropes 
and buckets at their houses, and many persons have even closed their wells. 
Lately there were fires at Bisesarganj and at Tulsi Babu’s dispensary, and on those 
occasions, too, there was delay on the part of the Manager of the Water- Works in 


supplying water. The local authorities should warn the Manager to be on the 


alert and to avoid delay in supplying water on occasions of fires. 


ALLAHABAD : P RIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 14th January, 1902. 


for the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
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6 
I.—PorxrioaL anD Foreier. 


1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th January, says :—“ The blockade 
3 continues. It tightens its grasp every day. It, hits 
| Blockade ofthe Mahsad country, hard the Mahsuds who are being raided instead of 
raiding. Sixteen thousand troops have surrounded their country except in the west 
where rise high ranges of hills snow-capped at this season. Thus an escape over 
them is cut off. The Darwesh Khels are ever ready to pay off old scores. The 
result is that the Mabsuds find themselves ina tight place. But one thing in their 
favour is that they get over the effects of reverses as a duck does over those of water 
after a dive. The blockade cannot go on for years together. It must be raised one 
day. And what then? The hereafter isa hard nut to crack. Some have suggested 
the formal annexation and occupation of the country. We are glad to learn this 
opinion does not find favour with the India Office. On this the Pioneer writes 


_ The Secretary of State has laid down, and Lord Curzon’s Government has 
accepted, the principle that administrative responsibilities are not to be extended 
on the border. All such extensions inevitably involve an increased strain on the 
Military and financial resources of the Empire, and the three hundred million men 
of India have interests which must not be sacrificed for the sake of the few hundred 
thousand of the frontier. Besides there is no political or strategical purpose to 
be served by annexation. The country between the Tochi and the Gomal valleys 
is useless from a military standpoint: nd passes lead through it to the westward, 
and no enemy from a distance is likely to overrun it. It is a poor country, the 
people depending mainly on their flock and herds, and cultivating only just suff- 
cient land to meet their own wants. Finally, even if we advanced our present 
frontier, we should have precisely similar troubles on the new border line. All 
the Government need desire is to secure the peace of the borderland and the 
safety of the routes which have Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan as their starting 
points on the Punjab side.’ This is exactly what Indian public opinion has been 


- urging upon the Government. since the departure made in the Lawrence policy 


about the frontier. If the same line of work is insisted upon the entire border, 
the best that could be made out of a bad job will be done by Lord Curzon.”. 


2. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 18th January, referring to the 
2 trans-frontier intelligence, according to which the 
WN 77 Amir of Kabul has presented Mulla Najm 
ddin Hadda with all the works of his late father, 
among which is the book entitled the Targib-ul-Jehdd, says that, to the writers 
knowledge, this book was never received by the Indian Press. As the name im- 
— ‘the book probably contains inducements for waging jehad. But it is not 
ikely that the late Amir would * a book reviving the question of je had. 
This book was probably written at the time when the N orth-W est frontier. was, 
so to speak, ablaze with disturbances. If this is the case the author could.not 
possibly..bave inculcated jehad in peaceful places. At all events if the ‘book 
contained distinct inducements for yehad, Amir Habib Ullah, who has the reputa- 
tion of being a judicious and far-sighted ruler, would not have given a copy of 
it to a man like Mulla Hadda. His Highness who is acknowledged to be ‘the 
king of Islam in Afghanistan and its neighbourhood, however, should make it 3 
point of occasionally issuing and distributing such pamphlets as will check the 
spilling of innocent blood. It is not known what rights are enjoyed in Afghanis- 
tan by the Mullas which enable them to excite so much religious fanaticism among 
the masses there, as has been done by them ere than once during recent years. 


3. The Oudh Sa machar (Allahabad), of the 14th January, says that, in a 
eee issue, the editor pointed out how Sanit 
ostile Australia, Ca lony and other Brit 

„„ Colonies are to the natives of this country. Here is 
a fresh instance of their hostility, which shows how far these white colonials can 
demean themselves. A new Bill has been introduced into the Australian Parlia- 
ment which provides that no postal contract shall be given unless white labour only 

is employed on the steamers carrying the mails! What could be a greater proo 
of the ill-will of the Australians towards the Indians? The editor refers tos the 
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Congress accused of in- 
r 
of the people. : 
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J 
" instances of livelihood, to several of our age 
" that source is about to be choked. English publishers are 
" in the field now with vernacular Readers. But the subject is apparently too 
5 
R Natvyan-t-Azam, 
> 12th January, 1902, 
» Resolutions of the — * 
4 Lucknow. 
} 
; 
ö 
for the special attention paid by Government to the claims of Musalmans, not a 
ö single Muhammadan would be found in the Legislative Councils, the Municipal 
and District Boards, the High Courts, or the University Senates. As regards the 
question as to why the Musalmans have not yet been granted all those privileges 
' which Government has conferred on other communities, the editor would attribese 


’ this to the utter silence of the Muhammadans in the matter, 


II.-GIXERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


6. The c 88 3 5th January, says that ee 
editors of the Anglo- newspapers are a queer — 
Sugishmen raised by an Angio-Indian lot of fellows. Hardina year passes withoat “Aes POO aaah pe: 
| N being raised by them as to the manifestation of a 
| spirit of rebellion among the natives. The memory of the Mutiny of 1857 is still so 
7 greatly rankling in their hearts that the least deviation of a bird from its usual 
course of flight is enough to startle them. As soon as they smell a rat, they raise 
a howl as to there being something seriously wrong. A few years ago some trees 
in certain places were found daubed with mud and the Anglo-Indian Press 
at once considered these, mud marks as a sign of another mutiny.. Recently. 
some thieves entered the house of an Insurance Company at Calcutta, and instead 
of taking away anything, they left a gun on a table and bolted: An Anglo- a 
Indian paper looks upon this incident as highly ominous, and thinks that the lives 1 68 
of Englishmen are no longer safe, as if they were mere bubbles and would 1 58 
collapse at a mere touch. W 
7. The Indian suits | oe | mor pail it 1 n. says: A r 2 
| | cabbies ef Commissionership is a fit stepping-stone to à tan Jencary.1902. | 
3. Be Cotton, Chief Commissions: a | Lieutenant-Governo ir „H. Py * 8 Cotton, 7 ä 
3 | Chief Commissioner 0 


r , 
Assam, has filled almost all 


* 


h offices which in the past has proved a ladder to aap ie the throne of 


2 


ve dere. Yet, it is given out as an event of the immediate future that Mr. 
n will be allowed to retiré without being raised to the Lieutenant⸗Governor- 
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India, Can anything be more derogatory to the method of 


him. We 
manship to 


aur We hope His Excellency the Viceroy will avert such an administrative 
Scandal.“ | 


Eu) 


itp or Bengal. Mt. Cotton hae however a additional claim to that situation, 
oad fas fe fis immense popularity with the people of al: that a official 
Should be superseded and shelved is an anomaly which is possible in British 


tish ay Pg wate — 
ia? Lord Curzon is not an Anglo-Indian bureaucrat, nor bas it 

le for his Lordship to be tainted by the bureaucratic virus that surrounds 
| at it to Lord Curzon: will he permit this flagrant of unstaten- 
be perpetrated during his regime? The supersession of Mr. Cotton 
by any official in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal will be an intolerable 


8. The Advocate (Lucktiow), of the 12th January, says:—“ His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor has taken thé very first 
opportunity to pronounce his policy about the contro- 
| versial court character question in terms about 
which there cin be no mistake. By his assurance that he will support the 
measure of reform introduced by his predecessor he has removed all chances 
of any misgiving about his attitude. By correctly interpreting the wishes 
of his predecessor, lie will remove all unfounded fears and apprehensions of 
the opponents of the measure who consider the Hindi Resolution to aim at 
preference to Hindi over Urdu, while nothing of the sort was intended. 
reasonable person ought to feel satisfied. with the attitude taken up by Sir 
James Digges La Touche, which is frank and, we must say, dignified. Supporters 
of the Hindi characters do not want anything more. They prayed the Government 
that Hindi chatacters should not be treated as dead letters in these Provinces but 
that they should receive a status in the province where they aré mostly written. 
An official status has been given to them and now hundreds of thousands of our 
boys reading in the village Patshalas can be sure of one thing, vis. that the 
knowledge of the Hindi characters will not continue to be valueless as far as their 
relations with Government are concerned. They can now approach Government 
with petitions written in those characters and have Government orders in the same. 
Nothing more was wanted. The action taken by Government will afford sufficient 
impetus to primary education. Asto the language, neither Persianised Urdu nor 
Sanskritised Hindi is our court language: it is Hindustani, a mixture of both, the 
language which is spoken by the people and is intelligible to both the urban and 
the rural population. It is this Hindustani language to the development of which 
the efforts of both Hindus and Muhammadans should be devoted. The Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha, which is doing excellent work, would do well to confine its efforts 
to the creation of a literature in Hindustani. The high-flown idiomatic Hindi is 
not to be deteriorated but kept separate from Hindastani, in which the masses of 
the people have to be trained and brought up, and in which it will be the policy of 
Government to extend primary education. The thanks of the public are due to 
Sir James Digges La Touche for a clear enunciation of Government policy on a 
disputed point at so early a stage of his administration. Let us hope that there 
will be no mistake about his attitude in the matter, and that he will receive publie 
support in carrying out the policy of his predecessor on a question which had 
roused not a little racial feeling, due to pure misunderstanding and unfounded 
apprehensions, and which every sincere well-wisher of his country wishes should 
die at the earliest possible opportunity.” [The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 15th 
January, expresses similar views on the subject. ] 


199 9 — ont 


9, The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 15th J anuary, 8a that the 
7 misunderstanding which arose in connection with the 
Ska, quscions neo” 


Hindi Resolution passed by Sir Antony MacDonnell 
pill now be removed by the speech which Sir James 
Digees La Touche recently delivered at Benares in reply to the address of the 
Lägri Prachärini Sabha. His Honor declared that he was not prepared to go 
beyond his predecessor’s Resolution on the subject, and that the court langui 
args rtr to be, Hi He 1 his dee erh * the cause of Hindi woul 
not be furthered unless the people themselves used it largely among themselves, 
and that Arabic and Persian words which have been adopted inte . 


4 1 
9 


net 
8 eget nk ae 


( 3 ) 
could be replaced i sea me rhage only when the latter came into popular use. 


is Honor's remar regarding the spread and im vement of a languag ge are 
site true: the change of a character being much — 4 than that of a language. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th January, says: —“ There is 
* Hamilton’s opinion re- 2 . a 
FFF book called wards Mr. Digby's book" Prosperous India.” A copy 
ra ata ok the book with a letter was sent to Lord George 
Hamilton who, in reply, says that he does not attach any more importance to 
Mr. Digby's indictment of 1901 than he did to a similar production which emanat- 
ed from him during the General Election of 1885. When warnings in the shape 
of famine, continuous scarcity, increased death-rate by epidemic diseases, have not 
opened the eyes of the Satrap of the India Office, a book, however ably written, can- 
not open them. Nothing short of a disaster will awaken them from the slumber 
for which they are making every preparation.” 


11. The Hindustént (Lucknow), of the 15th January, says that the 

| last Congress passed a most important Resolution in 

2 for the tmprovement of which it urged upon Government the need for adopt- 
: ing all those measures for improving agriculture in 
this country, which have been found usefal in America, Russia, Holland, and 
other European countries, and carrying out the recommendations made by Dr. 
Voelcker some years ago. Both the rulers and the raled in India are at one in the 
matter of agricultural improvement, which will benefit both. Government is as 
much worried with the repeated recurrence of famine as the people them- 
selves, and hence both desire that the fertility of the soil should be improved 
by all means. But it is a pity that, while, on the one hand, native cultivators 
are unable tomake any improvements owing to their ignorance and poverty, 
Government, on the other, is negligent in the matter. True, there exist De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce in all the provinces, but they in no 
way serve to promote the cause of agriculture: their principal business is sim- 
ply to see that village papers (land records) are kept up in proper order, so 
that the zamindars may not be able to deceive Government at the time of 


future settlement. Similarly few cultivators have derived any benefit from the 
experimental farms established in the various provinces. The measures recom- 
mended by Dr. Voelcker for the improvement of agriculture, too, have been hang- 
ing fire. Nothing has been done excepting the sanction of the appointment of a 
Director of Agriculture. As regards the question of instructing the peasantry in 
the improved methods of agriculture, only a few English Primers have been com- 
piled, but they recommend reforms which have proved unsuccessful by general 
t 


experience. It is quite possible that steps for increasing the means of irrigation 
may be taken in accordance with the recommendations of the Irrigation 
Commission which is now conducting its inquiries. The people, however, 
should not continue to depend on Government for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. They should put the shoulder to the wheel and carry out the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Voelcker in their own way. Improved implements of agricul- 
ture should be obtained at once, and companies similar to that established 


at Bombay, to conduct agriculture on scientific principles, should be started in other 


provinces also. Babu Moti Lal Ghose, editor of the Amrita Bazér Patrika, pre- 
pared a memorandum and laid it before the late Congress, in which he urged 
that machines should be sent for from Europe, which Europeans employ in 
sowing linseed and thereby reap a very good crop; that Egyptian cotton should be 
cultivated in this country so that finer cotton goods may be manufactured here ; 
that the cultivation of Bombay tobacco, of which good cigars like the Havanah 
ones can be made, should Ke extended. The people should certainly strain every 
nerve to improve their agriculture, the only industry in which they can have no 
fear of competition with foreigners. When any cotton mills are started in this 
country, the cotton lords of Manchester at once agitate for the levy of an excise. 
duty: on their products, and severe factory laws are enacted to regulate new 
factories, while special facilities and concessions are given to foreign imports, 
Which discourage local manufactures and native enterprise. A number of 
Thea Muhammadans have lately started a match factory in Ahmadabad; but 
the Indian Railway Companies discourage the extension of the use of these. 
. 10 eae | 
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trange in the attitude of the India Office to- 1 7s" 1902 
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(807) | 
matches in the country, by invariably obarging freight for a hundred miatinds 


cen it à consignment does not exceed ten or one maund in weight, while the 


consignments of foreign matches are charged the freight which is 1 : 
due acco to — If this is not downright tyranny, then what is it 


But stich difficulties and discouragements are not to be encountered in res- 


HINDUSTHAR, 
13th Janusry, 1902. 


both ways. If the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, means to aitill 


pect of agriculture, the European merchants not being in a position to compete 
with their Indian confréres in agricultural prodacts; and hence the natives, 
pe we ly the educated classes, should do all in their power to eg the agri- 
culture of their country. Agricultural books have been prepared in Be and 
Gujrati, so that the cultivators themselves can read them. Similar books should be 
prepared in the vernacular of these provinces for the benefit of the peasantry. 


12. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 15th January, says. 
. In order to improve the breed of cattle in the Uni 
-Sugsestions made for the beneft of Provinces, it is requisite that good bulls should be 
3 imported, and crossed only with the best cows, their 
service being given to the cultivators free of cost. These bulls should be of a 
breed similar to the local cows. The Agricultural Department should also supply 
good seed to the cultivators at something less than the market rates, which 
been done for the last two years in the Lucknow and Partdbgarh districts, 
Landowners should also assist their tenants in this way. 


The using of manure as fuel isan almost universal practice among Indian 
cultivators, and tends to impoverish the soil. In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, fuel trees should be planted, and landlords should make it a rule that for 
évery tree cut down in their estates, two should be planted in its place, and should 
also make concessions to their tenants on condition that all cowdung be, as far as 
possible, used as manure. : 


Cultivators are slow in adopting new improvements, and landlords might 
hire out to them improved agricultural W or at least make arrangements 
with capitalists to supply them on hire. These implements should be worked at 
first by persons who understand them, so that the cultivators 2 learn how to 
use them, and point out any unsuitability to local requirements, possibly sug- 


gest modifications und improvements. 


13. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 13th January, in 
Hindusthin on the Government obser commenting on the Government observations on the 
Report of the United Provinces te Report of the Administration of the Police in the 
~— hig North-Western Provinces and Oudh for 1900-1901, 
says :—‘‘ The seventh paragraph runs as follows :— 


In the opinions on the subject of dakaiti expressed by the Inspector- 
General in paragraph 7 of his report, Sir Antony MacDonnell fully concurs, and 
he looks to the District Magistrates concerned to exercise a closer scrutiny on 
the grant of Arms Licenses, and to take suitable measures to obtain a closer 
surveillance over bad characters in those districts in which dakaiti has been parti- 
cularly rife in recent years, The question raised by the Inspector-General of 
appointing an experienced Assistant Superintendent for certain districts of the 
Agra and Meerut Divisions may be separately referred.’ | , 


Here comes again the question of the grant of Arms Licenses. It cuts 


further curtail the grant of Arms Licenses, then he may be hurrahed and 
said to have achieved a similar popularity amongst the natives as he bears 
actually amongst his fellow-civilians. But, if on the other hand, he has consi- 
dered the necessity of increasing the grant of Arms Licenses, then we most heartily 
welcome his decision, on this subject. The fact of the matteristhis:— |. 
a ae har zan zanas to na har mard mard ; Khudé panj angushta yaksd» 
na ard. ) 


(Every woman is not a woman and every man is not a man ; God has. not 


made the five fingers of human beings alike) that, according to the authority we 
have quoted, every man, every. — and every N hot ‘be 
judged alike. According to the following Persian proverb different traits (tries ?) 
and priaciples should be adopted on different occasions. r 


— — 


„ 


r R eee 


( 37.) 
„ Frat ; 2 28. n bi EXAMPLE. 3 | ee, Ere % efi 911222 
Na Rar jat markabd tan takhtan, ki ja sipar ba ad andékhtan? — 
(At ‘every plact it dees not become one to assault ät the point of the 


“Ja 


bayonet or lande of the cavalry, but at some places it behoves one to run away 


having thrown away one's arme). 
Therefore in the dakait-invested tracts more Arms Liceuses should be 


granted, and Chauth-receiving and immoral landed-proprietors should be hamp- 
ered in their efforts to encourage dakaiti. ) 


At the same time those who are 283 to dakaiti, but in want of proper 
support cannot. come forward to oppose the dakaits and thereby face the police 
conniving at such immorality, must be encouraged, so as to put a stop to dakaitis. 
We may be permitted here to quote an instance, and that is this :— 


There was & long and broad jungle, and some of its denizens played havoc 
in the neighbouring villages of the forest. Consequently the monarch of the 
civilized world decided upon to strike a blow at the asylum of these immoral 
intruders, and gave a contract to some wood-cutters to cut down the trees and 
reclaim the forest, The contractor invented iron hatchets with similar handles, 
and the jungle laughed at him, saying that he could not destroy it (Because it 
was impossible to cut down so many trees by means of iron handles.) But the 
contractor finding his men unable to work hard with iron handles, replaced them 
with wooden ones. Then the jungle cried and said that it was done for, because 
it was assaulted by wooden handles of its own sort or species. 


Therefore it is highly desirable that to the iron baton of the police a wooden 
handle should be attatched, so as to exterminate the dakaits on the principle of 
setting class against class, or as the French say :—<A bon chat—bon rat, i.e., set 
a thief to catch a thief. 


The 8th paragraph runs as follows and we entirely agree with it :— 

‘The proportion of convictions to discharges in dakaiti cases exhibited an 
improvement on the returns of 1899, the percentage of convictions being respec- 
tively 31°1 to 19°2, but it is still below a satisfactory proportion.’ 

The 9th paragraph runs as follows: 


‘If dakaitis increased, robberies, on the other hand, seem to have declined 


during the year. A fair measure of success, except in Budaun and Aligarh, was 
obtained against harbourers.’ 


We are sorry to find fault with the opinion of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; because it is no criterion to say that the offence of murder has abated, 
but that of culpable homicide is on the increase, We should rather see all the 
_ Offences of the world abolished than rejoice at the diminution of one class of crime 
and be silent at the increase of another.” | 5 


14 The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 17th January, makes 
A 18 of ue the following comments on paragraph 18 of the Police 
Police "Administration Report is re Administration Report in re mukhiyds :—“ The 
| | feature of the appointment of mukhiyas iga very 
important one. Its introduction in these Provinces was very welcome indeed ; but 
its organization was not very well chosen and the nomination of the mukhiyas 
was most objectionable and impradent. Surely, at first, it seemed that by intro- 
ducing the rural element into the Police Department, the Government, in its 
great wisdom, intended to take the rural public into its cunfidence ; but alas! this 
few reform dwindled into insignificance and the mukhiyas were selected from 
those classes of the people who were little better than the chawkiddrs, and in 
dome cases, they were even inferior to the village police. This procedure dis- 
—_ the N people, and they all severed their connection sooner or later 

the position of mukhiyaship. This induced us to write fully on the subject, 
but as there is very little space available in this issue we will show some speci- 
mons in some of our subsequent issues. The Raja Ram Pal Singh of Kaläkänkar 
bas taken much interest in this matter. He did not only put questions at the 
#rovincial Council, but he also well impressed the late Lieutenant-Governor with 
the righteousness of his principles and arguments on this subject, so much so that 
His Honor Sir Antony MacDonnell was r to ti:hed os his opinion 
the constitution of these: mukhiyas. The fact öf the matter is that -we 
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638) 
require that the Government should create some independent feeling a t the 


dumb millions of India, who are said to be subjected to ill-treatment by the Police. 
But the fact of the matter is this, that they willingly yield to any man who, whether 


| rightly or wrongly, shows that he is a Government servant with some authority. 


y, even now, with all the prohibitions of the Government, the rasad is taken, 
with some honourable exceptions, arbitrarily, and when there is a military regiment 
ing through a place, there is every sort of zabardasti exercised ; and even it 

as been seen, in our own Raj (estate), that on some occasions, the officials of the 


tahsil were beaten and assaulted.” 


15. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th January, com- 

F plains that bribery is more prevalent both in the 

e among the officials in the interior, and at headquarters of the Muttra district 

than in any other district in these Provinces. No 

rson can have dealings with a court without paying a bribe. No tenant or 

andholder can obtain a copy of any paper from a tahsil without paying something 

over and above the (legal) cost. Let any officer who will not believe this, visit 

a tahsil in disguise and see for himself how matters stand. The local authorities, 
however, do not seem to take any steps to check the evil. 


16. The Roznémcha-i-Qatsari (Allahabad), of the 15th January, says that 
Ae ine practice of the new Tenancy and Revenue Acts of these Pro- 
ary dismissal of appeals h ne. vinces are so severe that they have caused great 
dissatisfaction among the peasantry towards the British 
Government. The writer has often overheard ignorant villagers complaining that 
Government surrounds and beats them and wishes to pauperise and ruin them by 
setting them by the ears; that it was not advisable to live under British rule now, 
but that they were sorry there were no foreign territories in the neighbourhood 
into which they could escape with their life and honour (unscathed). Is it not 
a great hardship that a person should have to pay court-fee at the rate of Rs. 74 per 
cent, even in filing an appeal to a-higher Revenue Court, and the latter dismiss it 
summarily without paying due attention to it? Is this not a regular loot carried 
on at the portals (tribunals) of justice in broad daylight under British rule? 
Why should not the court-fee charged to the appellant be returned to him when 
justice is not done to him? Such ideas are calculated to create disaffection in the 
hearts of the ignorant villagers, and the authorities would do well to take stepe 
for refunding, at least, half the amount of the court-fee paid by an appellant, in 
the event of his appeal being summarily dismissed. } 


17. The punters Sees 1 of the 15th January, says 
that the public have cause to be greatly dissatisfied 

partment of the Collectors omes at With the Copying Department of the Collector's 
Ae. office at Allahabad. This Department should be 
placed under the control of an experienced officer, who should make a point of 
checking the dishonest and improper practices there. The editor once before drew 
attention to the evil in vain, and expresses a hope that the new Lieutenant- 


Governor will endeavour to remedy it. a: 
18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th January, says: —“ We have re- 


ä e Munsifs at ceived several complaints against the Barrister Mun- 
e e dui ast gifs of Akbarpur (Fyzabad) and Benares. If these 


venue Courts. 


~~ — io -— os 


2 


complaints have not reached the ears of the High 


Court and the Judicial Commissioner, we pity the sources of information of these 
tribunals as to the working of their suborbinate Courts. Will the Government 
be pleased to enquire whether it is a fact that the average of cases dismissed 
owing to the absence of the parties or decided ez-parte in the Munsifs’ Courts at 


| 3 incumbents have taken 


Benares and Akbarpur has increased since the 
charge of their office. If so, what is the reason 


19. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 17th January, says :-— “It 


411 the Mans at is Whispered. that the average of cases dismissed 
NR 7 **bad district and wing to the absence of the parties or decided er- parte 

nie Nant has been on the increase in the courts of the Mutsifs 
at Benares and Akbarpur since the present Barrister Munsifs have been in office. 
If the canard is true, the Munsif sahibs must be easy-going,” 


i 


*> rf 5 
rene. 
PRE e 


0. The Prayag: Samachar I 


eee ee ene yi 1 ‘ 
have left their houses, to other places. The. » Who 
the milk of. human kindnens, does not interfere in any wey: The patients are at 


ihearty: to live. where they like: and to make their own: arrangements for their 
— a org The people are therefore highly thenkfal'te him. 


21. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 16th January, complains that Paria sucionie, 
eae 8. P. Roy and other doctors tho 5 | ol i iieat 16th January, 1902. 


2 NP home 1 at Allabhabad, have left the ie a 
— re creating uneasiness amo t 0. 
—— after A ie Munici 1 should entertain a doctor, 


hakim or vaidya in every ward to look after the patients. 


92. The Praydg Samdohdr (Allahabad), of the 16th January, says that pesvo suxionce, 
ment of the Magh Mela at Allaha ig: 16th January, 1902. 
wee the Magh Mela 


* generally entrusted to the Tahgildér and other Govern- 8 

ment officials there for the time „but that the 2 

work being new to them, they make mistakes. It would be well if some able and 
trustworthy Municipal Commissioners were put in charge of the fair. 


23. The Fragag Samachar (Allahabad), of the 16th January, complains rarie sanionde, 
Binet as cts . ekka and carriage A are 5 be found secret- 16th January, 1902. 
at te 2 ly touting for pilgrims at the railway station on 

meme behalf of Pragwals, who give, them a share of their 
profits, and urges that these drivers should be strictly watched by the police and 
the servants of the Pragwal Committee appointed for the yt eee Any. drivers 
found misbehaving themselves should be excluded from the railway compound and 
their licenses. suspended for the Magh Mela. Moreover, no Prayagwal or his 
— 15 allowed 1 nee for the purpose Ag ee P. 
are si ‘by: } 8, but being strangers they quietly submit to 
their. epotiation. ee Oly, Inspector of Police and the Magistrate shonld give 
their attention to the matter.. : 


24. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 16th January, complains pasric sixioniz. 
that the Octroi chaprdésis at the Allahabad railway le, Jensary 1902. 
2 K 5 station harass even those passengers who have no 
Board on fs according to new articles with them, and do not let them go until 
Pe! they have greased their palms. These chaprdsis 
should be secretly watched. Again, the octroi — which already pressed hard 
on the people.has lately been still further increased: Hitherto the duty was 
levied on goods imported by traders according to the purchase prices entered in 
the invoices, but from the beginning of this year the duty is levied according to 
the sale prices. What is still worse is.that no octroi forms have yet been printed, 
nd that consequently the traders do not know how the duty is calculated, and are 
stained nearly the whole day at the Octroi office to their great inconvenience. 
New forms should be printed as soon as possible. 


25. The English Hindusthdn (Kaläkänkar), of the 17th January, says:— — Huveruiy, 

052 alter band oA re — # us ge there ge 17th January, 1902. 4 

ee natises 9 te Memo- excitement in Cawnpore because a large number of 1 
e natives from another district; who had a — to visit 
the Memorial Well, arranged themselves on the steps of the marble enclosure and 
. photograph taken. He does not tell who witnessed the act, nor what the 
r on guard has to say about it. 48 | 


26. The Advocate. (Lucknow), of the 16th January, says: - We are not Apvocnrs, 1 

8 amongst those who find fault with the missionaries: 16th Jenvary,190 = 
ieee crv that with every famine me proselytize a number of 8 
Hindu and Muhammadan boys and girls, and that during the last famine they: 
added to their number 75,000 children, who, in the course of another decade, will 
make an addition of, say, 30,000 new Christian families, We think that the work: 


e 


. 


RozNAMCHA-I-Qar- 
rete ‘SARI, 
16th January, 1902. 


JaM-I-JAMSHED, 


Sth January, 
1901. 


ot the missionaries, whatever might be their motives, is of 


no difficulty in complying with it. Fathers and guardians of 


( #@ ) 


We are ourselves apathetic. If we do not possess a feeling heart and do not form 
Organizations to save famished' children from death by starvation : if we are 80 
easte-ridden as not to feel for the so-called lower classes—we must have at least 
the ‘fairness to acknowledge the debt of gratitude in which Christian missionaries 
— us by bringing money from far-off lands, with a view to rescue India’s 

omeless children from death by starvation.” 4 


u We do object to the Government’s handing over orphans to the religious 
= essing a faith different from that to which the 
licy 


institutions of people apres 1 0 wi 
belong. We deplore the policy of the Government and its hesitation to tain 
non-denominational orphanages for homeless remnants (survivors ?) of the famine. 
But if the Government cannot c its policy and cannot undertake the 
bility of continuing to feed orphans after the famines are over, it is bound to kee 
some information about the orphans whom it hands over to different institutions. It 
is scandalous that married women should be handed over to philanthropic institutions 
to be removed to far-off places in the belief that they have lost their guardians and 
friends, and when the latter come forward after the ravages of famines to claim 
them they should have to invoke the help of the law for their restoration. Such 
mistakes would. be impossible if the Government were to comply with the terms 


of the Resolution passed by the last Social Conference.” 


| The editor here republishes the Resolution of the Conference urging the 
establishment of orphanages throughout the country and appointing a committee to 
forward a memorial to Government for the supply of a statement of pt ps 
orphans in charge of the various philanthropic bodies to the Conference and the 
publication of the statement, and then observes :— 


“ The request made, as we have observed, is so simple that there ought to be 
girls and boys 
should be given every opportunity to find their dear ones after the famine is over, 
and this is not possible without a complete list of the orphans with full 
of their address. If such a list were prepared, much heart-burning and misery 
which leads now and then to litigation would be removed.” 


27. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th January, observes 
that dakaitis are said to be frequently committed in 


padand Aligarh districts,’ ““"™* the districts of Moradabad, Farrukhabad and Aligar 


h. 

What has become of all the much-vaunted pluck and 
bravery of the police? Verily the police are afraid to face the fire-eater. It 
reflects great discredit on the e indeed if they fail to bring the offending 
dakaits to book. Government claims to protect the lives and property of the peo- 
ple through the police, but if the latter are unable to put down dakaits, their use- 
fulness is disproved. The local authorities, the Inspector-General of Police, 
and Government should take steps to remedy the evil. 


28. The Jém-i-Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 5th January, says that, in 
for constructinga market addition to all those places where grass, fodder and 
for the sale of vosctables and grassin vegetables were exposed for sale long since at Morad- 
: abad, a number of.female gardeners for sometime 
past come to take their seat by the side of the Asälatpura road and sell vegetables 
there to the great convenience of the public. But these vegetable-sellers have 
lately been ordered to leave the locality on the ground of their causing obstruc- 
tion on the road. Grass-sellers. too are assigned no suitable site near the Sam- 
bhali Darwaza Bazär, where they find an easy sale for their grass. Wherever 
they take their stand with the load of grass on their heads in the bazär in question 
for selling their article, they are forced to leave the place by police constables. 
It is, therefore, extremely necessary that some suitable locality may be fixed for 
the sale of vegetables and grass, so that both the public may have convenience in 
making their purchases, and the Municipal Board derive an income. There lies a 
triangular piece of ground unutilized in front of the Gulshehid Naka, and a market, 
for which the locality is well suited, may be constructed there for the use 
of both vegetable and grass sellers, where the latter may conveniently sell their 
articles on payment of rent to the Municipal Board. . 


et ef &@ FS mie FS - 
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( 41°) 
Al Lapeer : III. EO Ton. Is | } 
99, Hindi Hindusthén (Käläkankar), of the ie e referring to 
the orders issued by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army in England, at the instance of the Incorporated 
‘ ‘ Paes ee of the masters of Schools, to the 
General Officers Commanding Districts for promoting elementary military traini 
in the Secondary Schools, expresses approval of the measure, and urges that 
military training should be also introduced into the schools in this country. The 
editor is glad to notice that arrangements have lately been made to give such 
training to the teachers in the schools in Behar at pore, and urges that the 
reform should be extended to the United Provinces and the Panjab, where warlike 
us are to be found in larger numbers. 


Hajpuis and Mu 


30. The Oudh Akbar (Lucknow), of the 14th January, 
aoe — a Hakim M ** 3 who 

sir Antony MacDonnell, Nedwee-ul- gays that he does not agree with the editor's views, 
1 eee expressed in the Oudh Akhbédr of the 27th Decem- 
ber last (vide paragraph 13, 832 of the Selections No. 52 of 1901) regarding 
the attitude of Sir Antony MacDonnell towards Muashi Athar Ali; vakil at Luck- 
now, and the Nadwat-ul-Ulma. It was rumoured that Sir Antony was displeased 
with the Munshi owing to his connection with the Nadwat, and this rumour was 
confirmed by some words which were uttered by the late Lieutenant-Governor at 
an interview with him. Being a quiet, good-natured and true Musalmän, he did 
not like to give publicity to the matter, but thought it expedient to emigrate to 
Hyderabad, sacrificing the income he derived from his practice as a vakil. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell was a strong ruler, and an absolute arbiter of the destinies of 
the people in these Provinces. No person durst oppose him. Movements were set 
on foot to oppose his legislative and certain other measures, but it is well known 
how far these movements were successful. An idea of the nature of his adminis- 
tration may be gathered from the comments made on some of his proceedings by the 
is. The Nadwat is a body of pious, learned and loyal Muhammadans, whose 
object is to promote the welfare of their co-religionists and who have proclaimed 
by beat of drum that they have nothing to do with politics. If the writers memory 
does not fail him, the Deputy Commissioner and the Commissioner of Lucknow 
attended a meeting of the Dar-ul-Ulum or school, established by the Nadwat, some 


‘Mititary training i= schools. 


publishes a com- 


years 

— e of the Nad wat. they found any thing objectionable, they would 
have warned the supporters of that movement. The principal object of the Nad- 
wat is simply to advance secular progress among the Muhammadans under the just 
and benign British rule, with due regard to their religious beliefs and prejudices, 
and their loyalty to the powers that be. Such a movement is entitled to sympathy 
and support from the authorities. Sir Antony MacDonnell should have cherished 
a good opinion about it, but he did not do so for reasons best known to himself. 
It is to be hoped that Sir James Digges La Touche, who has already acquired a 
reputation for shrewdness and justice, will make a point of acquainting himself 
with the aims and objects of the Nadwat. His Honor is then sure to lend a help- 
ing hand to that association. ) 


31. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th January, says the 
native proverb 2 a wish that God may not 

$e, introduction mod the study’ of the give nails to the fingers of a bald person is perfectly 
: true. There are self-conceited and wilful Earopeans 
who, if they happen to be pitchforked into high offices, put forward some mischiev- 
ous scheme or another calculated to throw the whole of the Indian Empire into 
a convulsion. Dr. Welldon, the late Metropolitan of Calcutta, proposed to the 
Government of India that the study of the Bible should be made compulsory in 
i the schools in this country, a proposal that would have turned the whole of the 


Dr. Welldon’s 


Indian Empire topsy-turvy, though the British Government might, by dint of its 
strength and prowess, have survived the shock. India is full of so many extremely 


Tanatic and foolish tribes that they would not stick at even overturning the Throne, 
if they once got provoked and excited. Dr. Welldon did not content himself 
with mooting his hobby in India alone, but going to England (on leave) venti- 
dated that question there as well, counting upon the religious zeal of his 


They had thus a 1 opportunity for acquiring an insight into the 


RozyimMcua-t- 
QaIsARI, | 
15th January, 1902, 
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V. —Looat AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nastu-1-Aana, 33. The Nasim-t-Agra, ( AB the 15th January, complains that 2 


15th January, 1903. 


of the roads at Agra ie ratte 
rena oe The feels are full of boles, so that. 


—— them are exposed to severe 2 and the 
7 ers of the wh eel-tax are dissatisfied in consequence. The sanitary and 


rhting arrangements are also in need of greater supervision. 


 ‘Bukear Jrway, 34. The Bhérat Jian 2 0 of the 13th January, says ot ednoated 
13th January, 1902. sensible natives are fally conscious that the im 
An appeal to the people to use native pores nent of their country is. . J . to the 
eayy drain of wealth in the 
foreign goods, and advise their cane try men to use native den eln es hey 
are told in reply that the people cagnot help. f 
the things they require are not m 
Exhibition held in connection wif 
Congress at Calcutta, has dispel 


collected only in the short pe of a month, ‘they were numerous i er to 
convince the spectators that the could supp 1 all their wants locally 


it they liked. Now it is the duty ef every son of India to vow. not to use other 


than native goods, and he will spon find his country growing more and more 
prosperous every day. The welft6-do natives who have been alee] „as it 


were, the sleep of the Seven Sleepers, should aries and have their be 


5 ö0 
Their poorer countrymen cannof get even sufficient vege I eat. he 
Managers of the Exhibition were right in sing op th the ap appeal “ Remember nt 
I. in all thy purchases ” written 2. at conspicuous places at 

the Exhibition. The native traders in in overy town ‘should keep Indian manufac- 


tures for sale at their shops, so that the pope equld easily get things they might 
require. 
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I. Porrrics. 
e (a Foreign. 
1. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 22nd Jan 


War. 

wen e e e, Jain is still obstinate. We had hoped that the anrest 
that is felt among a large section of the British people on account of the prolongation 
of the. Boer War wonld have some pacifying effect on Mr. Chamberlain. But 
we have been woefully delnded. The Colonial Secretary is still fully under the 
spell of Imperialism, and consequently as defiant as ever. His Birmingham 
speech shows that England will persist in its present policy in South Africa and 
will not conclude peace with the Boers. John Bull, however, has begun to mur- 
mur: but soon the time will come when this murmur will no longer be so soft as it 
is now, but develop into a roar, then where will be Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and 
his su rs ? From the attitude assumed by Mr. Chamberlain we are led to the 
conclusion that there is no hope of the Boer War being terminated, as long as the 
Salisbury-Chamberlain Ministry lasts, We, therefore, natarally wish that the 
Rosebery-Bannerman Ministry would soon come to power and put an end to the 
most unjust and insensate war of modern times.” 


2. The Hindusténs (Lucknow), of the 22nd January, referring to Lord 
Rosebery’s late speech at Chesterfield, and to the 
Boer War and the King’s coming attitude of certain Boer leaders towards the British 
= Government in connection with the war, says that it 
is no use discussing now as to which party was the aggressor and which should 
make overtures for peace. Those persons, who themselves and their relatives being 
ata safe distance from the scene of the war, might view with indifference the 
long lists of killed and wounded British soldiers: but no person, who has the least 
pathy for human creatures, can help praying for a speedy termination 
of the war. It is earnestly to be desired that better counsels will prevail with 
the leaders of both parties, that they will abandon false notions of prestige, and 
bury the hatchet. The Coronation of King Edward VII comes off only five 
months hence. Will the coronation ceremony be held in one part of His Majesty’s 
Empire, while blood is being spilt in another part? The shrewd Conservative 
Ministers should devise some means of ending the hostilities as soon as possible, 
so that South Africa too may partake of the universal rejoicings at the time of 
His Majesty's Coronation. It was lately given out by certain newspapers that 
His Majesty himself had expressed a wish that the war should be terminated before 
his coronation. Of late no war has cost so many lives and so much money as the 
South African war. The war has already lasted three years, and God forbid that 
it should last another year, and that when the rejoicings over the King’s Coro- 
nation are being held in the British Empire, the cries of the wounded aad of the 
relatives of the killed may be heard in any part thereof. 
3. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 16th January, referring to the 
8 coro. Prolongation of the Boer war which has already lasted 
nation of His Majesty King Etward for more than two years; says that at one time news 
is received that so many Boers have been captured, and 
ao many killed at such a place, that the war is fast coming to a close, and that the 
British flag will float over the whole of South Africa ere long, but that it is soon fol- 
lowed by another regarding the entire destruction of a British regiment by the cunn- 
ing Boers, and the urgent necessity for the despatch of more troops to the scene of the 
war. Whena mistake is committed at the outset of an undertaking, it becomes very 
difficult to correct it. The fact is that England does not possess a sufficient number 
of troops. If she had been able to despatch an army two hundred thousand strong at 
the commencement of the war, the Boers could not possibly have been able to resist 
such an ovérwhelming force. But the British Government considered the enemy 
weak and * and took to sending troops to South Africa by instalments of 
ten or fifteen thousand troops at a time, whom the Boers made short work of as soon 
as they arrived, and thus becoming emboldened by their temporary successes they 
have determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. Besides, the Boers do 
not require all those elaborate commissariat and transport arrangements which are 
required to be made by the British Government for its delicately brought up 
and pampered soldiers. According to an Oriental proverb, while setting out 
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for hunting a fox, preparations should be made for hunting a tiger. But the Brit- 
ish Government acted contrary to this proverb, making preparations for hunting 
a fox while undertaking to hunt a tiger. Although the Boers are “ our” enemies 
and ill-wishers and we“ would like to see them “ buried alive in the grave,” yet 
it must be admitted that they are a very brave people, the like of whom are hardly 
to be met with on the surface of the earth. Who else could continuously wage war 
for two years against a powerful Government like the British Government which 
has so many resources at its command, and on Whose world-wide empire the sun 
never sets. Mr. Krüger's declaration that the Boers will continue to fight even 
when they have been reduced to five is being fully verified. According to the 
Secretary for the Colonies the number of the Boers still in the field is 12,000, and 
in view of Mr. Krtiger's declaration the war is not likely to come to a speedy end. 
The Asiatics, who have much faith in omens and auguries, consider the Boer War 
as the hand-writing on the wall owing to the death of Her late Majesty Queen- 
Victoria during its course. The editor therefore most loyally submits that at the 
approaching coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII, the opportunity may be 
taken to make peace with the Boers, and forgive them, granting them political 
liberty to such an extent as may not be inconsistent with the prestige of the British 
Government. It would be much better if some other Power mediated in the affair. 
The Boers too are certainly tired of the war, and the occasion of His Majesty's 
Coronation will afford a most suitable opportunity to come to terms with the Boers, 
even murderers having a chance of being pardoned on such a happy occasion. 


4. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow,) of the 24th January, says: — Our 
friends the tea-planters are very enthusiastic about 

er tea-planters and the Boer the Boer War. As true Britons they exult over the 
prospect of the extension of their dominion in distant 


parts of the world. Who knows that the Transvaal may be the means of supplying 
room for colonization to the sons and grandsons of these gentlemen who plant teas. 


in the wilds of Assam and. make their thousands. So they went many of them 
to South Africa with Lumsden’s Horse. Is it not, therefore, very cruel on the 
part of the Government in England that it should propose to enhance the duty on 
tea? Wecan very well imagine why the news should prove distracting to the tea- 


planters and merchants in India, and why they should think of entering a vigor- 


ous protest. But the Salisbury Government have sense enough to see that it will 
have to raise money for the War, and that money must be raised by means that 
might not be distasteful to the people of England. Hence the proposed enhance- 
ment of duty on tea. It will be a test of the loyalty of the tea-planters.“ 


5. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 24th January, says: If 


Construction ofaratiwayfrom Bagh. the latest news by Reuter is to be relied on, then 


Gad to the Ferman Guifby theGerman clearly The cat is out of the bag.“ A Turkish Irade 
has been issued authorizing the German Anatolian 
Railway Company to construct a railway from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf; and 


it is also said that the proposal to fix the terminus at Koweit has been abandoned 


for political reasons. ‘Herein lies the sequel of the threatened disturbances in: 


the region of Koweit which we have lately had, when the Chief of Busrah attempted 


by all manner of means to attack Koweit with the help of Turkish soldiers and 


ships. But this was averted by the British Cruisers going into action and threat- 
ening to open fire. Of course, when a reference was made in the matter, the 
Sublime Porte avowed sublime ignorance of the doings of the Vali and Local 
Chiefs. In making these observations we would draw the attention of our readers 
to our leaderette and editorial notes in previous issues, in which we pointed out 


that some Foreign Power was pulling the strings and that the importance of 
Koweit was mixed up with the Germam scheme of railway extension from Bagh- 


dad to the Persian Gulf. Moreover, we very clearly indicated that. the Key to 


the East’ had shifted from the Sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles to the Per- 


sian Gulf and Koweit.” 


6. The Surma - i- Rozgar (Agra), of the 16th January, has a Tenn 
yde ra 


which seems to be a communication from a 

for the Hedjas Railway Schene, +‘ Correspondent or a reproduction from a Hyderabad 
aa os newspaper. The writer says that the Amir (Sherif) of 

Mecca has sent Hasan Khan Effendi to India to collect subscriptions for the Hedjaz 
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of the 24th 2 7 „in noticing 
at the o Parliament, 
h African. War ane the next topic 
— 208 ae the King. Though the situa- 
as evidenced — the fact that there are still 
i His Majesty said that 
ly r uoed, and industries were 
Maj y farther said: My soldiers 
cheerfulness in the e we 4 of the hardships of guer- 
even to their own detriment, in their treatment of 
the enemy is —— dy The Wee of relieving the troops 
who most felt the strain of 7 Was aff afforded the opportunity of again accepting loyal 
and Otic offers from the colonies, and further ee nts would shortly reach 
Africa, from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand.’ It rh have been well if 
His Majesty had adduced evidence in favour of the humanity of troops, as doubts 
have been —— in some quarters. Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons said that 
farm-burning had been abandoned, except where military mga existed. 
The debate on the address in the Commons which turned main! arm-burn- 
ing and martial law turned the table otherwise. Though Mr. "Chamberlain 
justified the Cape Government in abrogating the ordinary laws in time of 
emergency, is the. admitted farm-burning no reflection on ‘humanity?’ There 
are many loyal and patriotic lishmes who hold, on the’ contrary, that there 
has been igh of farm and stock ying than was absolutely necessary. Is 
it humanity to bring a few eased: 1 — warriors to their knees and to 
convert their fertile country into a howling wilderness ? Thomas Atkins is a manly 
fellow and would not be — cruel to a gallant enemy. The Ministry no 
doubt maintains that the enemy = peop! ple have received more kindness and con- 
sideration than they were entitled to, t are there not many who honestly maintain 
a ore an view 


* ö 89 8 * = 1 9 0 * 


8 eee to India naturally leads on to Afghanistan, and we are told that 
the Amir Habibullah has ‘exptessed an earnest desire of maintaining friendly 
relations between Afghanistan and India. In short, with all deference to the 
Throne, as loyal sub we feel bound to say, that the speech reads like a 
bes of articles in some party paper.” 
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matters too is simply 
Government. May God gra 


9. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 2ist January, says that, like 
the 1 the ape sg are — 
rene e the Indians. ey call every Indian a coolie, how- 
Sate. ome. ever high his position may be, as was alleged by Mr. 
Gandhy in his speech at the Calcutta National Congress. The Chamber ef Com- 
merce and other public associations in this country have forwarded memorials 
to the Viceroy inviting His Excelleney's attention to the ill-treatment of Indians 
in Cape Colony, Natal and other British Colonies. The Indian labourers are not 
allowed to work and Indian.goods are heavily taxed. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Curzon will spare no pains to improve the position of the natives of this country 
in British. Colonies. | 


10. The Advocate n of the 19tb 222 e The ee 
n picks up a sentence from the speec a speaker at 
| ane, the last session of the Congress on Police reform and 
says that, while the Congressmen cried down the policemen, it was with the aid 
of policemen that they were able to carry on their deliberations, Such comments 
can Only be made in the absence of authorized reports. Exception might be taken 
to a sentence here and to another there, but on the whole the speeches made on the 
Police resolution were all moderate and such to which the rank and file of the 
force cannot take objection. The resolution was ably moved by Mr. S. Sinha of 
Allahabad: and supported by. some fine speeches, the burthen of which was that 
the policeman was not so bad as the system under which he was employed 
by the Government. The py of the constables and Sub-Inspectors was thee 
portionate to their duties and low in comparison to what their superiors got; such 
as to lead them at times to have recourse to blackmailing and dishonesty, Man 
policemen were present in and round the Pandal and they must have heen satisfied 
with the manner in which their grievances were ventilated.’ | 


* 


11. The English Hindusthàan (Kaläkänkar), of the 24th January, echoes 
seen bee At the recent Congress meeting in Calcutta the usual 
resolution was passed denouncing the police as the embodiment of tyranny and 
corruption. ‘The police officer,’ said one Orator, Baba Srish Chunder Sarbadi- 
kari, “wields powers and authorities hardly distinguishable from a mandate 
emanating from the Tsar of Russia, which powers and authorities are 
generally used to advance self-interest in utter disregard of pablic duty at a 
considerable sacrifice of public interest.’ And yet, as we learn from a hither- 
to unpublished page of Congress story, it was only the assistance of the unspeak- 
able police that saved from imminent peril something even more dear to the 
Congress Babu than the public interest, to wit the Babu's skin. It seems that 
one of the methods employed by the Congress wathorifies to raise ‘funds was ie 
enrol students and school boys es, felder attendants on’ parat ff ta de of 
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truction, 
denouncing 
) in the light of an entertainment ; bu 


‘must have had their rupee’s worth.” : 


t on this occasion the schoolboys 


12. The Urdy (Bijnor), of the 14th January, observing that the Hindi Re- Unt, 
solution of Sir Antony MacDonnell had caused an , 1%2 

unpleasant rupture between the Hindus and Musal- 

mans, and that, excepting Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Bar- 

‘rister-at-Law, and his one or two able and staunch comrades, all others who had 
vehemently opposed this resolution in the first instance, lost their zeal in a 

short time, is glad to notice that the new Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Digges 
LaTouche, has made the matter quite clear in his reply to the address of the 

Nagri Prachärini Sabha at Benares. His Honor distinctly told his audience that 

he would not go beyond what his predecessor had done in respect to the use of the 

Nagri characters in ions and summonses and that the court language would 

continue to be Urdu. But the late Lieutenant-Governor has: also made the 

Departmental Examination for Junior Officers very difficult by requiring the 

candidates to translate from Urdu into Hindi and vice versd, though there 

exist no authorised standard works showing the difference between those two 
snguages, It is to be hoped that Government will pay attention to this question 

also at an early date. | 


Mat- rea question. ' 
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13. The Oudh Akhbér 8 of the 24th n thatsignatures 
> ee were obtained in large numbers on the memorial, 
1 — Awcdstcn ce which the Urdu Defence Association has prepared 
F * against the Hindi Resolution for submission to the 
Government of these Provinces, at many places on the occasion of the late Id. 
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. Mem. West frontier some years ago, Mulla Najm Uddir 
„ ) 0 ov Haddaid'a very dangerous personage indeed. But now 
as the late disturbances are things of the 


st, the present Amir perh heey i 
there could be no harm. if he ren honour’ to the atdlig (tu } of hi 
younger days. With this view he invited him to Kabul, sending ‘an elephant for 
his conveyance. The Pioneer has commented on this action of the Amir ins 
friendly spirit. What has still more attracted the notice of ‘the Press is that His 
Hicheses tan 
me which is Al-jehad also. ‘The Anglo-Indian Press noticed this book dur- 
ing the lifetime of the late Amir himself, giving vent to apprehension. Oonse- 
ently the book was soon after con to oblivion by Abdur Rahman Khan. 
Whether the Government of India addressed His Highness on the subject or not 
is not known. If this book, together with others has been now presented, to the 
Mulla by thé new Amir, no bad opinion should be formed of His Highness simpl. 
on that account. It is quite possible that the book reached the bands of the Mulla 
when the late Amir was alive. Besides, the Mulla could not be expected to ob- 
tain any fresh information from the book, nor could the book produce any effect 
on him. The lesson already taught him (by the British Government) ia te 
to make him forget the book Al-jehad for ever. The editor disapproves of 
Anglo-Indian Press sttaching any t importance to such trivial matters as the 
presentation of the book tothe Mulla. Being fully alive to the strength and re- 
* 0 the British Government, the Amir will always remain friendly and 
yal to it. 


III.- Nara Srarzs, 


16. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 20th Jan 
his autumn tour in 1900 His Excellency the Viceroy 
2 Desire of the Governrauve sates” Visited Gujrat, Cutch, Kochin and Travancore and 
3916871 5. carefully inspected all the seaports in those Native 
States. Since then the Foreign Department of the Government of India have 
expressed, a desire to occupy these seaports. Lord Northcote has suggested to 
the Native Chiefs in Gujrat that they may entrust the British authorities with 
the duty of collecting customs in their seaports. But the Chiefs are not dis 
to part with their control over the seaports. There can, however, be no doubt that 
sooner or later the Paramount Power will carry out the project. The fact is 
that the Government of India desires to fortify these seaports to prevent a 
foreign invasion by sea. 


~ 


Buinar Jrwas, 
20th January, 1902. 


_ | JV.—ApMINIsTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial and Revenue. ) 


17. The Agra Akhbdr (Agra), of the 21st January, states that in connec- 
te . Hi tion with the case of Lalli Jas Kuar versus Thakurani 
nate Judge at Agra, ccoteed of corrup- Pitam Kuar and others, pending in the court of Babu 
ts Rajnath Prasad, Subordinate Judge at Agra, Abdul 
Aziz and Lal Singh, agents of the defendants, filed an application on the 7th idem, 
hefore the District Judge, complaining that it was rumoured that the Subordinate 
udge had ye a bribe from the plaintiff, and praying that the case in question 
might be transferred to another court. Shäkal Chand, the general attorney of the 
defendants, deposed on oath that the Subordinate Judge sent for him recently, 
through one Balabh Chaube, at about 9 o'clock at night, and asked him to pa 
ae 7,000 1 5 af cs gery 3 ä nee he said that he cou! 
arrange for giving more than two or three thousand rupees and came away, 
: Under the orders of the Judge an affidavit of the defendants was filed, and the pled 
8 was sent for from the court of the Subordinate Judge, and the hearing of the 

. case postponed till further orders. 9 . 
alen, 18. The Muttra correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 26rd 
rr e Tan VRUUATY, OB YS that, on the 29 rl of 
ae adar tn connection with the sup- 9 Member of the Board of Revenue to Muttra in the 

maber of the Board of st first week of this month, the Tabsildär made arrang 
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„ ments for the supply, of provisions to his camp as 
But it is ramoured that the Tahiti madar pply of provisions to his camp as 


“AGra Axusiz, 
Zist January, 1902. 
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ted the Mulla with copies of all the works of his late father 


uary, says that during 


took from the traders at the camp more: 


Nene on iis plas t 
strate's Court. They 
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report. The Tahsildér made a perfunotory (mamuli inquiry, 

report to the Joint Magistrate at Brindaban, who dismissed the complaint on the 

17th January. The efitor is of opinion that special commissions should be appoint- 

ed to inquite into such complaints. = = = = © Tee 

Pearcy (6)—Police. i 778 : | 
19. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 2ist January, says that Sir 
| | , John Lambert, who has, been placed by the Mysore zl January, 1902. 
Police reform. Darbär on.special duty to inquire into the subject of 

| | potion reform, recommends the. pay of a constable to be 
raised to Rs. 15 and that of a Sub-Inspector to Rs. 150, l Ra. 250 a month. 
The darbär is to his recommendations. It ig to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment of India will take its cue from that model Native State. The lower 
classes of officials cannot be expected to perform their duties satisfactorily and to 
have clean hands until they are paid adequately. If an official’s emoluments are 
insufficient to meet his expenses, he cannot help eking them out by unfair means. 


20. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 20th January, says:— zpvernl 
8 | “ As we promised in our last issue to show some speci- 20th Jenuary, 1902. 
 Sinduthén om the Government mens of our previous correspondence, we quote our | 
for article on the subject which we wrote on the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1899, and in which we fully explained our 
views. The article runs as follows: pee ; 


We are pleased to see that Sir Antony MacDonnell’s wise Government has 
fully realized the necessity of raising the status of the mukhiyas, and consequently 
it has kindly invited the Hon ble Raja Rampal Singh’s expression of opinion on the 

subject. Therefore, we are requested by the Raja to give a short account of his 

plan, and at the same time to invite the opinion of the gentlemen interested in 
this question, of the Allahabad group as well as those of the Lucknow group. 

2 are further requested to send their opinions promptly, so that the Raja may 

be able to forward his suggestions to the Chief Secretary, before His Honour the 

Lieutenant-Governor moves down to the plains. The fact of the matter is 
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inquiry held local ty 
Moting ends af oth on ade K ible 
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gin with the avpointment of the mukhiyas and then end by the state- 
t of their rr The Government will be pleased to divide a. 
ina into not less than two divisions, and not more than four divisions, In each of 
ge divisions there should be appointed some electors who should be yearly or 
biennially invited to assemble at the headquarters of their tahsfl, and there in the 
presence of the officer in charge of the tahsil, they should be requisitioned to 
nominate their mukhiya for one year, or two, as it may be the intention of the 
ee The mukhiya should either be allowed to nominate his assistant or 
deputy himself, or he should also be elected by these very electors. When this is 
done the mukhiya should get some printed form in which his duties should be 
enumerated, and he will act accordingly. The mukhiya must be allowed to write 
in the Nagri or in the Urdu language, whichever he prefers ; but perhaps it would 
be much better to make him write in the language which ~ be spoken in the 
country (and that language, we are sure, must be Hindi). For the purpose of 
yoy ee respectable people to serve as mukhiyas, it will be necessary to raise 
eir position and that will be this, that they should receive chairs from the offi- 
cials and should be allowed to attend the darbérs and levées of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or at least they should be considered to hold the same position as do the 
members of the Local and Municipal Boards of the districts. These mukhiyas 
should be considered public servants and bound to aid the police ; on the other hand 
they should also be requisitioned to protect the rights of the public and of the in- 
dividuals in their constituency against the oppression and corruption of the *. 
if they are unjustly subjected to them. These mukhiyas must be allowed to se 
their reports against the Police eituer ae! to the Magistrate of the District or 
through the officer in charge of the tahsfl. This will be a great check on the so 
much complained of corruption of the Police. The presence of the mukhiyas at 
every Police enquiry and the power of the mukhtyas to report against Police 
corruption, will surely serve as a very great deterrent to the malpractices of un- 
4 scrupulous Police officers. With these explanations we invite am expression of 
Me opinion by the gentlemen of both the Lucknow and Allahabad groups to be sent 
ly to the Hon’ble Raja Rampal Singh.“ 


3 21. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 22nd January, in conti- 
22nd January, 1908. nnation of its previous comments on the Government 
127 525 nthe Police Adminisee. Observations on the Police Administration Report of 
for 


Hindusthdn 
ons on the 
ioh 1908 ta the United Froyinces the United Provinces for 1900-1901 in re mukhiyas, 
, says:“ We are rejoiced to read the last part of para- 
raph 18 of the orders of Government on the Report of the Police Administration 
for the year 1900-1901. From this we see that the mukhiyas will now be taken into 
eouncil by the investigating officers. But we want to know the details of the 
nature of the elimination to which the list of the mukhiyas will be subjected. From 
the quotation we reproduced in our Leading Article of the 20th instant, it 
is clear that we proposed to Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Government, the advisabil- 
ity of raising the status of the mukhiyas, and that in short it was something to 
the following effect, that instead of having one mukhiya for each village, their 
number should be curtailed; that is to say, within the boundary of one thana 
there should be two or four mukhiyas, or more, if it so pleases the Govern- 
f ment. We further said that it is desirable to put a stop to village corrup- 
a tion and to the malpractices of the police to appoint mukhiyas from amongst 
= lambardars, guzarada rs, zamindars and perpetual lease-holders who may not 
have an income less than from rupees fifty to rupees one hundred a month. We have 
also suggested that each of these mukhiyas should have one or two assistants,. 80 
that they may replace them, during their unavoidable absence, at the place where 
the police enquiry isheld. As we have said before it is highly desirable that the 
. poor dumb millions of India should know what is right and what is wrong, and 
ae therefore they should be allowed to nominate their own mukhiyas. We see no 
reason why the mukhiyas should not be the representatives of the village com- 
munities. From what we see from the order of the Government, it seems that 
the appointment of the mukhiyas is in the hands of the District ‘Officers, but they 
cannot be expected to know every villager of the country. Therefore, it would 
bave been better, in our opinion, to have sssoiatod Palugdar and other respec- 
table landed-proprietors with the District Officers for selecting the mukhiyas ; 
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if the introduction of the elective system was to be denied tothe villagers to 
nominate their representative mukikyas. Now surely we feel certain that one 
of the re and corrective measures to this long lamented Police cor- 
ruption, ¥ be to create an independent feeling amongst the villagers of these 
Provinces, and then they would defy the oppressive N gg landlords, 
and oppose the blackmailing of the corupt Police. We should also respectfully 
guggest to the Government, that the mukhiyas,on any account, should not be 
gubordinated to the Police Officers; but that they should be made subordinate to the 
istrates of the Districts or the Hakims of the ‘Tahsil, or evento the Tahsil- 
dérs, if it is intended that the corruption of the Police shonld be put a stop to. How- 
ever, there is one point which is very knotty indeed, and that is to induce respect- 
able persons to act as mukhiyas, because they will have to contrast with the 
Police bina lene dene ké (without any profit); whereas the Police are doing 
their duty for their loaves fishes, without which they could not exist. In 
other words, we mean that by appointing mukhiyas as a preventive to the Police 
corruption, the Government is not giving or granting them any remuneration ; 
whereas the Police are paid for doing their duty whether their work is approved 
or disapproved of. .Under these circumstances it is necessary that some sort 
of inducement should be given to the mukhiyas to serve as such. But if the 
Government is not ready to grant them any kind of remaneration, it would 
be desirable that they should receive some sort of honour; and while th; 

embers of the District and Local Boards receive chairs and attend local 
ey , why not grant the same concessions to the mukhiyzs also? This 
will raise their status and then they will not be disregarded and treated with 
contempt by the Police constables; but nay, they will be treated with respect by 
the thanadars and their colleagues. In conclusion we fervently hope that this 
point will be kindly reconsidered by the present Lieutenant-Governor, if it has 
not already been absolutely settled by the late Lieutenant-Governor, and we 
will, as soon as we have finished our criticiam on this matter, take the liberty of - 
forwarding our three Articles devoted to this subject, through the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. ” 


22. The English Héndusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 24th January, makes the RHmpvern in 
Hindusthen on the Government Obser- following comments on paragraphs 21, 23 and 24 of 24th January, 1902. 
Report of the United Frovinces for 1900- the Government Observations on the Police Adminis- 

tration Report of the United Provinces for 1900-1901 
respectively :—“ Our experience is limited so far as the town police is concerned, 
but the change in the payment of the village chaukidérs in Oudh has produced 
a satisfactory result. Nevertheless, one thing is very desirable, which is that 
they should be: relieved of the begér which they do for the police and police 
officers as well as other Government officials.” 


: 2 * * * 2 * 4 
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„We do not understand why the Police Training School should have been re- 
moved from Allahabad to Moradabad: Allahabad is one of the capitals of these 
Provinces, whereas compared with Allahabad, Moradabad is an insignificant place. 
Then again as far as the superintendence of an experienced officer is concerned 
it was procurable at Allahabad too; betause the same experienced officer Who is 
now in charge of the School at Moradabad, might have been transferred to Allaha- | ) 
bad if no other Police Superintendents equalled him. However, we are in favour . af 
of the Police Training School, and think it will do after some time an untold At 
service to the Department.“ | N oe 


* F * 0 * 


* * 


* 
We have nothing to sa inst this paragraph by which Government con- 
templates dironmtboation and n the Controlling Staff of the Police, but we 
must most respectfully point out that native police officers should also be raised to 
ine newly contemplated appointments mentioned in this paragraph; because we are 
sure that without the co-operation of the Indians, the Police Department cannot be 
proved, and without granting some high positions respectable Indian gentlemen 
“not de induced to join the service.” SAEs DOME ae sg hiss 
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Potrce News, 


16th January, 1902. 


Inpran Dur Mam, 
24th Janvarg, 1902. 


Inpias DAT Min, 
Zith January, 1902. 


Nastu-t-Aenz, 
28rd January, 1902 
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223. The Police News (Meerut) of the 16th January, describing how a great 
„„ VT A 8 of Central India, who lately ce 

Northern India, cheating a number of traders and 

ons of large sums of wr Mag various ways, was at last brought to book 

ice‘ and relegated to jail for several years, praises the police for their 

tevtion, and says that if it were not for the A aes: many a rogue, Uis- 

arious 
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ed ag u gentleman, would never be checked in his ne ractices. Sometimes 
86 impostors pretend to be princes, and sometimes to be sddhus (religious 
these impostors pretend to ino Me 0 athe iter 


mendicants), sometimes to be alchemists, &c., and prey upc 
Bat the 0 70 police officials soon find them out an, catching them red-handed, 
have them daly punished. 
24. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 24th January, publishes 
5 15 the following letter:“ Sin, —I notice in your recent 
e r e issue that a Resident of Cawnpore’ refers toa 
series of outrages that have taken place here lately. I endorse every word he says 
in respect tuersto, but he has not gone quite far enough, n enumerated 
a few of the numerous burglaries that have taken ae there. e police records 
themselves will best show to what extent and for how long these outrages have 
been committed, but the following are one or two more cases with which I am ac- 
quainted. On the 15th June, 1901, No. 95, Civil Lines, was broken into at night, 
and jewellery, &c., to the value of about Rs. 500 were stolen away, besides which, 
articles of apparel, and leather bags were wilfully cat and otherwise damaged. The 
matter was reported to the police, with the usual result. In August and September, 
while the residents were away at the hills, a quantity of stores, house linen, and 
wearing apparel were stolen from the same bungalow. In March 1901, from another 
bungalow in Civil Lines cooking utensils to the value of Rs. 50 were stolen. The 
thieves were not traced out, Lately a practice of stealing sign-boards from the 
houses in Civil Lines has-been much resorted to, and as these can be of no possible 
value to the thieves it is assumed that they have been stolen out of sheer mischief 
with the object of showing the contempt with which the badmashes of Cawnpore 
view the police. I quite agree with a Resident of Cawnpore that lawlessness of 
this nature should be nipped in the bud and that, as it is evident that the police are 
powerless in the matter, Government should take prompt and decided action 
in investigating the whole business. Peaceable residents 1 not to be subject 
to such outrages, and it is to be hoped that something will be done to stop them. 


(c)—Finance and Taæation. A 


25. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 24th January, says :—* Sir 
Edward Law made certain proposals for popularising 
the use of currency notes in India. The Government 
think that if the proposals could be carried out, the 
result would be favourable to the improvement of its financial condition. Soa 
conference has been sitting over the matter, the members being such officials as 
the Manager of the Bengal Bank, the Commissioner of Paper Currency, the Com 

troller-Gencral, the Accountant-General, and the Finance Minister himself. We 
do not, we must confess, quite approve of the idea of making currency notes more 
popular than they are already. We should think they are incapable of being rendered 
more popular. Then again, currency notes for large sums of money are attended 
with risks which people would like to avoid. Innocent men are often dragged to 
the Police or the Law Court to answer for the possession of stolen currency notes 
for which they are not at all responsible.“ 
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n of increasing the jula- 
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(d)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


26. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 23rd January, on the authority of 
sia * a local E N complains that the street drains 
ofthe Agra deres late ine fer: at Agra which are flushed every day, fall into the 
„ . river, which pollutes the waters of the river, and that 
the people find it difficult to bathe at the ghats in consequence. The residents of 
the city more than once made representations to the local officials andthe Munici- 
pal Board on the subject. They were told each time that no surplus funds were 
available for carrying out the required improvements at once, but that the im- 
provements would be made “next year.” Who knows when this “next year” will 
come ? It would seem that a loan has been obtained from Government for im- 
proving the drainage, but that it has been proposed to devote the money to the 


—_ ie it, 
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connection with the water-worke ! Such an act 


. To prevent the olution of the waters of the river ig 


good books of Sir Antony MacDonnell. But when he 
visited it on the eve of his retirement, he was con- 
vinced that he was labouring under a hallucination. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that the new Lieutenant-Governor has also taken an early opportunity to 
visit that institution. It is to be hoped that the powers that be will interest 
themselves in the college and appreciate it at its true worth. 


98. The Khichri Samdchaér (Mirzapur), of the 18th January, complains 

that the poorer classes are unable to give education to 

rn: their sons owing to the increage in the scale of school 

| fees, and advises the nobility and the gentry of Mirza- 

pur to establish a free school in that town for the benefit of such classes, calling 
the school the Wyndham School after their popular District Magistrate. 


29. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 22nd January, says: 

The National Congress are about to request Go- 

rr ee §=6vvernment to start a School of Mines in India, where 

mining and practical metallurgy could he taught to 

students. It is considered that either Raniganj or Assansol would be a suit- 

abe locality for such a school, being in the middle of the great mining districts 

e Bengal, where both coaland iron are worked. India abounds in mineral 
wealth, and a School of Mines would undoubtedly be of great value.” 


80. The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 22nd January, with refer- 
| ence to the communication of Miss Sarla Debi Gho- 
rr. 41m shal, B. A., to the Panjab Magazine on the subject of 
: reform of female education in this country, is at one 
with her in thinking that girls ‘should be taught sewing, embroidery, singing, 
music, cooking and tending patients, in addition to the literary instruction already 
given them in schools. The editor also agrees with her in the matter of encourage- 
ment of the study of English among them. 


(9 ar | 


$1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd January, says :—* One cannot 
j but et the fact that during the Viceroyalty of a 
cipiine question man of Lord Curzon’s principle of courage and sym- 
7 pathy, and the stewardship of such a kind-hearted man 
as Sir John Woodburn, such great injustice as the dismissal of Mr. Pennell should 
have been possible, The Governor-General cannot blame the press if it said 
that his courage was proved by the utter disregard of public opinion and his 
a a was reserved for officials who do not stand in needofany. Sir John 
burn’s fund of sympathy seemed also to be dried up, as in effect he is deadly 
= to the separation of judicial from executive functions in one and the same 
mcer. The impression is sought always to be created among Indians by our 
rulers that the judicial system they have introduced into this country is the best 
of its kind in the world. A good many cases, like those of Chapra and Noakhali, 
lave however given rise to a doubt in the Indian mind. A search is necessarily 
elng made for a better system. Like every ordinary thing we use daily, the 
Vest judicial system seems also to have heen “ made in Germany.” A correspon- 
dent of our local Anglo-Indian contemporary has unearthed an article that appe: 
Bix years ago in the Calcutta Review on the German Judicial syatem, The 
usmissal of Mr. Pennell was dictated by a sense of the discipline “an 
maracterise the judiciary in the land. On the 
Wotes . 3 jarist. It is nere 
im (the judge) to the observance of b pro 
ua punishments; and even, if there 


dispensable,’ runa the ext: 

rmanency, should be able to recal 
essional obligations ; to strike him 
occasion to deprive him of those 
of which he has shown himself no longer worthy. Btu one condition is 
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Knronut Samionia, 
18th January, 1902. 


Hirpvustais, 
22nd January, 1902. 


Hrrpveruds, 
23nd January, 1903. 


Apvooart#, 
28rd January, 1902. 
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23rd January, 


Hirepvsrint, 
22nd January, 1902. 


ROHILKHAND 
Sth January, 1 


cept that the hearing is not public, the procedure is t 
Totes crane Wewal wit sem debit Ge 
mpley an advocate. We need not again 

— It is a known fact as to his suspension was recommended for not 

handing over the records of the Noakhali case, which he had come to Calcutta to 

32 ly wake over to the Chief Justice, how he was suspended for being in 

leutta without leave, how his dismissal was recommended for offences — Ber 
about a decade before, and how his name was actually removed from the Civil 

Service of India for reasons not to be found in the communications of Lord Curzon 


and Sir John Woodburn, That was indeed a parade of prestige and discipline 
with a vengeance.” 


$2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd January, says: — If India is 
fortunate enough to get even a shadow of sucha 
U ee oMoers and the ae. gytgtem as described above, the first thing necessary 
is that transfers should not be dealt with by the 
Executive Government. The article in the Review cites reasons for the opinion. 
Generally speaking, a transfer is a punishment and can only be pronounced by 
disviplinary procedure, however it may be necessitated by public reasons and in the 
aperior interests of justice without any reproach to the Magistrate transferred, 
who has 4 right to a post of equal rank and emoluments. Even 80 à transfer can- 
not result from à simple ‘administrative order; it is only possible when the 
nécessity fora transfer in the interests of justice has been declared by a judicial 
tribunal. For India this will 5 be thought as too ideal an arran 
ment. It means actually so mach loss of authority on the part of the executive 
offcers.and sd much addition to the power and position of the judiciary. Lord 
Curzon has the separation problem yet to solve. Excellency haa given an 
assurance that a pronouncement may be e during the next autumn on 
the subject. Let us hope and trust that it will not only regain John Bull the lost 
ground, but add to it by inspiring confidence of the Indian people in his sense of 
Justice. 


33. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 22nd January, says :— 
8 „The Congress evidently made an important omis- 
e sion in not moving a resolution that Government 
en be called upon to suppress the plague by all the means in its power. 
Ever since Lord Sandharst stopped the plague operations of the troops in Bem- 
— about five years ago, plague has been making frightful ravages all over India, 
and no place that is not off a railway line is safe from its attack. it is a disease 
that must be stamped out, and no half measures will do. It is now on the in- 
crease and may continue to prevail for many years. ” . 


34. The Rohilkkand Gazette 8 the 8th January, roferieg © 
nestion of Gazetted and local holi- the question of Gazetted and local olidays WwW ich 
nited Provinces andcertainMuham. engaged the attention of the Government of the 


ee United Provinces last year, says that, according 
to the recent orders passed by Government on the subject, the number of local 


holidays is not to exceed seven days in the year, and a local holiday is not to be 


. in continuation of a Gazetted holiday for the same festival. The list of 
azetted holidays in 1902, published in December last, shows that an increase has 
been made in the number of a for the Hindu festivals of Holi and Diwali, 
and for the Christian festival Easter, but none in those for Muhammadan 
festivals, which are but a few only. The two Ids in the year are. the most 
important festivals among the Musalmäns, and ‘so far there have been two days’ 
holiday on the occasion of each Id, one day being allowed as a Gazetted holiday 

and one day as a local holiday : but this is not possible under the recent orders. 
Hence there should be two days’ Gazetted holiday for each Jd. Moreover, the last 
Friday of the month of Ramzan, which has hitherto been a local holiday, should 


be made a Gazetted one. 
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feature is that ft in looked upon by officials as a very important defence against 
that alto Tr in * 

y that h ought to be done with circumspect redness and 
with all the consideration for private rights which is compatible wtih the stern 
necessities of war. It contemplates the removal of defects in the procedure of 
officials which is: neither fair te the people nor to officers themselves, who are 
forced to strain their authority or go beyond law. This is the purpose of the 
Punjab Registration of Transport Animals Bill.“ 


36. A Shähjahänpur p er writing to the Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), 
Sate TER nae tee 
— passen: ns that the waiting-room whic ately been 
nnn provided at the Ae railway station for the use of 
(native) female mgers, is never lighted and remains dark at night. What is 
worse still is that ever since the advent of the new station-master, Basant Rai, 
the outer door of this room is kept locked at all hours of the day, not being opened 
even at the time of the arrival of trains, so that female passengers ean neither 
enter not go out of the room „ outer door, and must pass in and out by the 
inner one. On the 29th December last a pardanaehin female passenger arrived 
2 night train at the Aonla station, and went into the female waiting-room, so 
that she might go out of it by the outer door, and thereby avoid coming in contact 
with the male ers, The gentleman scoompanying the lady requested a. 
policeman and à ticket-collector on daty at the time to open the outer door of the 
room in vain, the reply being that the key was with the station master. The Traffic 
Superiatendent sh see te the matter. : 


87. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th J anuary, publishes the follow- 
ing communication, dated the 15th idem, frem A 


witness during my few hours’ stay at that station, the 
manner in which the inspectioa of at the platform is carried out. I have 
nothing to say as regards the medical examination proper, but the way ia which the 
passengers, who have te change trains and have therefore te wait for a few hours for 
the corresponding train are treated is certainly open to serious objection. The use 
of the old Musafirkhiaa which is an open, capacious and well-ventilated building, 
has been given up, so to say; and all the passengers are forced into a small room, 
apparently not more than 300 sq. yds., which is however grandiloquently called 
‘Booking Hall.’ It is well suited for the purpose originally intended, but is in 
nO way fitted to serve asa Musafirkhäna. It has neither the water-pipe laid 
into it, nor suffigient room for khwanchawdlas to sit. So the passengers, who 
may be —— long distances, must sit with their hands and mouth tied. The 
A Mende ar off from 
old Musafirkhäna. Poor passengers have to suffer immensely on account of 
these drawbacks, whieh are, as I was told, due to the whim of the Station Master. 
All classes of passengers (excepting of course white folks, whatever may be their 
elans) are subjected to the process of compression in that small room and thus 
lade to incur greater risk of coming in close contact with the people from whom 
Nr they are required to segregate. I think it would be well if the doors of 

he old Musafirkhänaà be protected by iron railings to enable the authorities to 
take the necessary eg and the passengers not to rot in kachcha hawalat 

olle Custody) without food and water. There was a general dlamonr among 
ne passengers against the procedure followed at that station, and I have therefore 
Aken Up my pen to represent the matter to the authorities concerned, through 
ue column ur yy? paper. I hope it will not go fruitless as some people there 


— Traveller: During the last Christmas week I had 
—— eccasion to pass through Ghaziabad junction and to 


that place. Indeed all these have been located near the, 
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38. ‘The Almora Akhbar (Almora), of the 18th January, referring to the 
1 eluates & tebiiniel question of reducing the commission for Lender 


sominisics tor"meser: for less than R. 10 in value, observes that the-pre- 

SME ris chides vont scale of commission for all en nearly 
as high as that for hundis 0 by bankers and traders. The present — | 
should be reduced. A reduction is especially desirable in the case of money - orders 
for small amounts. If a man, whose income is only Rs. 5 or 6 a. month, has to 
remit a money-order for two or three rupees to his family, the payment of two 
annas as commission presses hard on him. If a person sends for a diary or a calendar 
worth 5 or 6 annas, he has to pay half an anna or an anna as postage and 2 annas 
as money-order commission over and above the price. The rate of commission 
should be reduced by all means: the loss of revenue caused by a reduction in the 
rate of commission would eventually be récouped by an increase in the number of 
money-orders. 


39. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th January, says that the 
introduction of quarter-anna postage stamps has, no 


o 


at the privilege rates at the e of doubt, put a stop to the trouble and inconvenience to 


| which the publishers of newspapers were exposed 
under the old system which required postage to be paid in advance for each quar- 
ter. But still the publisher of a newspaper has to get it registered at the Post- 
master-General’s office every year. If he fails to have done in time by an 
oversight, he is denied the benefit of the privilege rate pending the registration of 
the paper. The publisher of the Rohilkhand Gazette did not make an application 
for the renewal of the registration of his paper in due time, and the result is that 
he has had to despatch the issues of the 8th and 16th January together by packet 
post to the subscribers. He requested the Postmaster-General to register his 
paper at once, but there has been delay in his office. Either the practice of the an- 
nual renewal of registration should be abolished, or the Postmaster-General should 
warn the publishers in time every year to renew the registration of their papers. 


VIII. Narri Socierzs AD Reticiovs ayn Social Martens. 


40. The Kérnémah (Lucknow), of the 20th January, says that Munshi 
Athar Ali, a Vakil of the Judicial Commissioner's 


| gietarn of Mansht Ather au from (Court at Lucknow, and legal adviser to the Talukdars’ 


Association, returned from Hyderabad on the 18th 
idem. A number of gentlemen were present at the railway station to receive him. 
His emigration to Hyderabad (which, it has been alleged, was due to his incurring 
the displeasure of Sir Antony MacDonnell on account of his connection with the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulama) was a souree of great sorrow to the residents of Lucknow. 


Probably he will now resume his practice and also his post of legal adviser to the 
Talukdars’ Association. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


41. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 23rd January, referring to the 

| | rate of giving a new designation to the North- 
Riguation ofthe United Provinces. Western Provinces and Oudh in order to distinguish 
a ay it from the newly-eonstituted province which has 
been named the North-Western Frontier Province, urges that it is not expedient 
to change the name of the United Provinces by which they have been known for 
many years past. The frontier province, instead of being called by the name 


at present given to it, may be called the “Curzon Province,” or “the Panjab 
Frontier Province.” | ; 


42. The Khichr: Samdchér (Mirzapur), of the 18th Jan , says that 

ra: the European Judges and Magistrates in Bengal do 

ak fice subordinates. not gee their office subordinates at their bungalows, 

| lest the latter should talk to them about any cases and 

thus prejudice them. They also refuse to see police officials, vakſls and mukhtérs, 

when the latter have any connection with cases pending before them, The 
European officers in these Provinces would do well to follow suit. 5 
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48. A correspondent of the Vastm- i- Agra (Agra), of the 23rd January, com- 
plains that 2 asians are to be found d vias Ge 
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Exke r . and down the i 
and 2 Agra in — streets at all times of the day in quest 


f passengers. This practice is a source of great 
inconvenience to pedestrians and likely to cause accidents. The police should see 
that ekkas and carriages wait at the fixed stands. : 


44, The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow’, of the 24th January, says :— “Sir 
pt e pays sends the Times additional figures, 

Inorease in the Christian popuation received by him from Mr. Risley, showing the total 
e number of Christians in India to be 2,501,808 against 
1,952,704 in 1891. Sir Charles Elliott thinks the figures are enough to cause all 
Mission supporters to thank God and take courage. Who does not know that the 
increase has been due to the recurring famines?. There is no reason to thank 
God and take courage.“ 


45. The Riydz-i-Fatz (Pilibhit), of the 20th January, notices the recent 

cruel murder of a Rajput child seven years old by a 

,wunders of children for the sake of sweeper for the sake of its ornaments, and also refers 

to the murder of a Brahman girl six years old last year 

in the Budaun district under similar circumstances, the murderer being sentenced to 

death. The editor urges that, in order to check such crael murders, parents should 

be prohibited by law from making their children wear jewellery, the practice having 
nothing to do with religion. 


* PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


Inprax Darty 
24th January, 1902 


The 28th January, 1902. For the N.- W. P. and Oudh. 
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I.—Porrrios. 

: (a).—Foreign. | | | : 
1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th January, says:—" When _selfish- 
on the ble Mr. Turner's ness blinds a man, there is no knowing to what 
popes . — ar eee length he may go. This has been the case with the 
cost of the Boor War. Hon ble Mr. Turner, President of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was chairman of the protest meeting. In the course 
of his „N71 he said that, while the tea industry was incapable of bearing the 
burden of any additional duties, there was no reason why India should not take 
her pest as some of the colonies had already done in coming to the aid of 
England with money as well as men for the conduct of the war in South Africa, 
and he accordingly suggested that the Government of India should be invited 
to contribute from the Imperial funds to the cost of the troops sent from India 
to South Africa. Fine loyalty this! at the cost of a third party! The pockets 
of the tea-planters, tea merchants and tea-garden owners should not be touched 
for the sake of the Empire, but the native ‘niggers’ may safely be screwed 
for the purpose! The audacity of the speaker passes any sensible man’s com- 
prehension and may be likened to that of the class of unmentionable beings who 
rush in where angels fear to tread. That is a nice policy indeed to point toa 
neighbour for Loot when the Assyrian is at your door. No sane man can second 

such a mischievous suggestion.” 


(b)—»Home. 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th January, says: —“ The absence 
of some regiments of our Army from India is the 
Bmployment of inn ‘roope a t. cause of much disquiet to a good many Anglo-Indians 
here and in England: to the former not because they live in abject dread of a pos- 
sible rising among the people, but because they are now awfully afraid of the In- 
dian’s pen made of the same steel of which the sword is made that has been taken 
away from the Indian. Mr. Caine and the Congress have availed themselves of 
the long absence of some troops from this country to advocate a permanent 
reduction in the Army toa large extent. The practical proof thus afforded of 
India’s doing without the aid of the extra regiments gone abroad rankles very much 
in the hearts of the official apologists. Well might such people live in terror who 
see sedition and conspiracy in every meeting, writing, or speech of Indians on poli- 
tical affairs. What is, however, of greater concern to us as well as to the Govern- 
ment is the gradual restriction of the area of recruitment not due to choice but to 
necessity, i. e., the effect of emasculation of the people. The Arms Act and the 
close of a military career to Indians have very much contributed towards this 
dwarfing of the people, physically as well as intellectually.” 


3. The Indian Daily Mail (Lucknow), of the 25th January, says: We 

Mr. Digby’s “Prosperous Britis are glad to notice that Mr. Digby's book is continuing 
io a to attract the attention of the press and the public men 
in Great Britain. The book has opened the eyes of many an open-minded Britisher, 
as to the real condition of things in India. We doubt not <i publication of Mr. 
md 8 ‘Prosperous British India’ will be the means subsequently of opening 
to India the doors of prosperity. We are quite sure of such a thing coming to pass, 
and in anticipation of it we are ready to acknowledge Mr. Digby, as one of India’s 
economic Saviours—one of India’s most sincere benefactors. As we once said 
before, it is our duty in India to encourage our distinguished friend by porstasing 
his unique work as largely as possible. The book, we hear, will not have many 
patrons among the monied class—the class which is generally official-ridden—but 
amoug the class who do not sigh for official smiles. The Congressmen, the 
merchants and the lawyers should all provide . themselves with copies of 


Mr. Digby’s most truthful book about our dear old country. ” 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th January, says:“ Those persons 
iit Staniey of aideriey on the nigh Who depict India as the land of exile, as the land of 
Pre mnweld fo Civilians in Indi. regrets, and what not, in reference to the Englishman 
who chooses an Indian career, would do well to ponder over the ‘statistics quoted 

by Lord Stanley of Alderley, that great friend of this country. In the columns 
the Morning Post, the noble Lord wished. Mr. Egerton in his recent article 
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on the Civil Service of India had leaned more towards the disadvantages of the 
service, 80 as to diminish the I candidates from England and thus help 
to increase those from India. Now.a-days médiocres come here to secure a fat 
pay and a good penslon—a fortune indesd. Lord Stanley thinks that the pay of 
I ‘in Indi sof tS. The average pay of a Civilian in 


Iv ia is Out of proportion large. TI 

is from £320.a year to begin with and About £2,000 a year after twenty or 
twenty-five years’ service, while 4 few who distinguish themselves or are lucky 
get double that sum or more. Compare these salaries with those of Secretaries ö 
an Embassy or Legation taken from the Foreign Office List. The First Secretary 
in St. Petersburg, an expensive capital, who entered the service twenty-two 
years ago, gets £1,500 a year, which includes £100 a year for house-rent and 
2100 U year for knowledge of Russian, a much more difficult language than 


either Persian or Hindustani. The Second Secretary, after eighteen years’ 
service, gets £535, £100 a year of which is for knowledge of Russian. The 


First Secretary in Madrid, after twenty-eight years’ service, gets £800 a year, 
which includes £100 a year for house-rent. e First Secretary in Athens, after 
twenty-four years’ service, gets £500 a year. The First Secretary in Constanti- 
nople, after twenty-three years service, gets £1,000 a year, £100 of which is for 
knowledge of Turkish.. Mr. Egerton states that, on an rig third grade 
Magistrates get £1,200 a year after fourteen years service. ta contrast ! 
Babu Surendranath Banerji, some 2 ago, quoted statistics to show how 
the pay of Colonial-Governors and British Ministers were immensely low com- 
pared to what Governors and Ministers used to get in this country then. During 
these years we have seen only steady addition to the pay and prospects of all 
responsible posts under the Governments in India with, unluckily for us, the 
advent of mediocres to fill them.” ; 


5. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 28th January, says that the policy of Sir 
| Antony MacDonnell and the efforts of the advocates 
, HindisDran controversy, and Sir of Hindi on the occasion of the late census when they 
——" endeavoured to distinguish between Hindi aud Urdu as 
| two distinct languages spoken in the United Provin- 
ces, created great anxlety among fhe Musalmäns regarding, the future fate of 
Urdu; but that fortunately for the Musalmans and other residents of these Provin- 
ces Sir James Digges LaTouche soon succeeded Sir Antony as the head of this 
Government. His Honor is not only a statesman and a ‘ruler of good intentions, 
but he is fully acquainted with the affairs of these Provinces, and hence the people 
were very anxious to know what policy His Honor would pursue with respect to the 
vexed Hindi-Urdu controversy. At the distribution of prizes to the students ‘at 
the European Boys’ High School at Allahabad, His Honor took the opportu- 
nity of impressing on a in this country the great importance of fully ac- 
quainting themselves with Urda, the vernacular of these Provinces.. This expres- 
sion of opinion on his part, giving an inkling, as it did, regarding the policy which 
he meant to pursue on the subject of court language, reassured the minds of the 
public that mischievous, prejudiced and cunning persons will not be able to deceive 
His Honor as they were able to do his predecessor, regarding Hindi. The address 
itself which the Nagri Pracharini Sabha at Benares presented to Sir James Digges 
La Touche during his recent visit to that town, shows that the Hindi langus 
and character are fall of defects, which the Sabha has been trying to remove. 
According to the Sabha Hindi literature is very poor and requires to be en- 
riched by means of offers of prizes and medals. There is no uniformity in the 
spelling of words in Hindi, nor has there hitherto been a good dictionary. in 
that language. Scientific terms too are wanting, and they are to be newly coin- 
ed and adopted. A script form of the Nagri character is also to be devised. 
A language which is defective in so many ways may be considered as a dead 
one and should not be put forward asa rival to a livin language like Urda, 
which is free from all these defects which characterise Hindi. ‘ie 


6. The Advocate epee 8 of = * January, says — After a long 

ce spell of silence the London Times has opened its 

rr e - columns to special articles on Indian — It is 
| not known who is the writer of the present series. 
Whoever he may be, he does not possess that wide information, that sympathetio 
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200 or even guided by malevolent motives, is not at a se ye But w 
prens in the world is free from ok lack 8 The loyalty of the press is 
‘gimitted. Speaking of the loyalty of the press, the writer proceeds: 


( 68 ) 


dhe door of the whole press; 


that here and n y 


The political oreed of the great majority of Native newspapers i everywhere the same. It 


is 

is based on a sincere profession of the most profound lo , coupled with the and 
4 notions as to wherein the practice of loyalty should consist. most 
“genuine element of this feeling is a personal devotion to the Sovereign, which in the case of Que 
Fictoris was certainly a every strong link attaching India to the Empire, and which found 
‘expression at her death in a marvellous outpouring of sorrow and devotion by the voice of ey 

leaste ‘and race. All were alike eloquent in their sincerity and deep emotion; but, from th 
Aucidity atid beauty of its expression, by far the most remarkable was the tribate of Bengal, 
A study of the utterances which appeared in the — — on this occasion will explain 


1 the 
extraordi hold which the Queen had won over the affections of her Indian people. If the 
8 not analyse vis love and reverence for the eae Maharéni, to the reflective 
Hindu, she seemed to fulfil the highest traditional type of Indian Monarchy, and the circum- 
stances and character of her public and private life appealed to his imagination with unique 
force.’ 

The feeling of attachment to the throne and person of the sovereign is 
deep rooted and nothing can exterpate it except the indifference of the persons 
charged with the administration of the country to the weal and woe of the masses. 
The writer, however, thinks the loyalty of Indian newspapers to the Empire 
to be different from the loyalty towards the throne. How can the idea of the 

Flory of the Empire appeal to Indians when Indians as citizens of a world-wide 
Empire count for nothing. ‘Imperialism, remarks the writer, is generally 
viewed as a selfish and aggressive policy with purely white objects, and it must be 

admitted that so far as Indians are concerned the attitude of the Colonies ly 
justifies. this view.’ But why blame self-governing colonies alone? The 

ndian is not considered a citizen of the British Empire in his own country or 
even in free England. The writer quotes from a Poona Brahmin journal which 


a 4 
. 9 


‘bitterly gave expression to the Indian feeling, and we think it truly gave vent 
to the popular feeling. The paper wrote: — 


Has Lord Curzon heard of the treatment met with in England by Mr. Wagle? To 
take measures to prevent such treatment is worth 10,000 lectures on the subject.of technical 
y 


education. Lord was very 2 to find that English manufacturers had treated Mr. Wagl 
as a stranger and a foreigner, and said that it was a mistake to look upon the Natives of India 
as foreigners; inasmuch as they were, like English people, subjects of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. Very few people think as Lord Reay does. The people of India and those of England 
are sometimes looked upon as alike ; but when is this the case? When India has to pay taxes to 
England or when Indian regiments are required for succour to England, then is heard the long, 
empty prattle about the two people forming one whole and * to one wide Empi 
But when there is a question of high posts, we become Natives, and when the question is 
admission to factories, we are foreigners! The fun, however, is whatever we be, our money 
and our army are never Native. If our money had been refused ission into English purses 
‘on the score of being foreign, we would have said nothing in the matter. Why should the 
English desire that our industrial conditions should improve? They are not saints, but traders ; 
‘we must take them for what they are,’ J 


_ This feeling will ever rankle in the Indian heart till such time as disabil- 
ities against us are not removed and Indians are not given the right and pri- 


vileges along with its responsibilities of a British subject, The rest of the r 


is taken up with a summary of what the Indian Press said on the Boer War. 


‘The writer thinks it rather curious that the Indian Press, on the one hand, should 


condemn the War and its originator, Mr. Chamberlain, and, on the other hand, 
join in expression of joy over the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking. We do 


not see any inconsistency in these expressions. One cannot but regret that. 


Mr. Chamberlain should have forced this ruinous war, and at the same time 
reasonably express joy that the English nation has almost been brought out 
of the plight. One may regret the foolishness of the Boers that they have 
gone to war with such a powerful country as England, and at the same time may 
praise the bravery of the farmers that they should have so long baffled the 
efforts of two lakhs of soldiers to annihilate them. The writer devotes a para- 
graph to the Muhammadan Press. He AN his satisfaction that it is of a 
religious instead of a political character; the writer however does, not approve.of 
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faction to the writer in the Times 
tient en to religious matters, but it 
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II.-ArdRHANISrAN AND TRaNS-F'RONTIER. 
Vill. 
III. —- Nrw Sars. g 
7. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th J 11 says that the present 


of the Com. Rs Of Suket, a small hill State in the Punjab, ig 800 January, 1902. 
towards the a young educated chief, who, instead of indulging in 
liquor and sports, attends to the administration of his 
principality in right earnest. _He himself attends to every State affair. There is 2 
no complaint of any kind of maladministration and the people are perfectly satisfied a 
and contented. But despite all this, the Commissioner of Jullundur, within a: 
whose jurisdiction Suket is said to have become highly displeased with the a 
Raja, and interferes in the internal affairs; of the State in a most objectionable 
way, turning out of the State such officials with whom the Raja is satisfied, and so 
The Räja's ability to administer his State satisfactorily is unquestioned. 
Government reports on his administration of the State bearing testimony to his 
gacity and wisdom. The reason of the Commissioner's displeasure is said 
to be this. The Réja a sentence of imprisonment Spo a certain accused 
person. The relatives and heirs of the accused appealed to the Commissioner, 
who forwarded the appeal to the Raja, with the remark that he might review 
his orders in the case if he thought proper. The. Raja failed to take the 
hint, and deposited the appeal, and thus incurred the displeasure of the 
Commissioner. A short time after, the Commissioner enquired of the Raja if the 5 
accused in question had been released, and receiving a reply in the negative, paid Ts 
a visit to the State, and, to mark his displeasure, stayed in the Dak Bungalow, re- ta 
fusing to become a guest of the Raja as he was wont todo. When the Raja went 3 
to see him, he was on horseback and did not dismount to receive him. He sent |= 
for the prisoner, and asked if he had any complaint against the Räja, and was 1 
told that the Räja was angry with him because he had not brought (refused to 1 
bring 7) a suit against the ager of the State during the Réja’s minority. This 1 
manager was the father-in-law of the Commissioner. This much, however, did not 
pron the Commissioner, and he made a general announcement, inviting the people 
to make whatever complaint they might have against the Raja, and complaints are 
pouring in freely. Formerly British Officers considered it beneath the dignity 
of the British Government to bring any pressure to bear on the native chiefs in 
their internal affairs, but now the practice is different! Was not the conduct of the 
Commissioner calculated to lower the Raja in the te of his people? The offer 
of insults to native chiefs before their subjects and dependents ‘cannot enhance 
the dignity of the British Government, and the editor hopes that Lord Curzon, 
whose ‘presence at the head of the Government of India the Commissioner would 
seem to have forgotten, will certainly interfere in the matter. | 2 
8. The Riyds-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 28th January, says that Brras-vr-Arxus, 
Ai . it would oy that His Excelleticy the Un . 
Nn: pay a visit to Hyderabad with a view to settling the ha 
. vexed Berar question. They say that it has been ve a 
Oposed that some districts should be restored to the Nizam and the others trans- a 


aja of the Guiet State. 
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Provinces. Thus Berar will 


the whole of the'provinee. 
to make a payme . 1 


* 


made over to Pie 


from rom the charge brought against him, the Commissioners having held bin 

| | 7 : 
patty to the conspiracy formed to cause the death of the deceased Rao Raja Kha- 
man Singh. The pablie are now anxiously waiting to see what orders the Gov- 
brninent of India passes on the report which the Commission has submitted against 
‘the Raja of Panna. It is manifest that His Highness cannot be restored to his 
gaddi. But the question is whether bare deposition would be punishment ade- 
quate to his offence. In the case of Mabäräja Mulhar Rao Gaikwar of Barods, 
his attempt to effect a murder by poison proved abortive, and he was simply 
deposed ; but the charge against the 45 of Panna is much more serious, the 
Raja to whom poison was administered having succumbed to it. The Raja cannot 
escape the bad consequences of bis indisoreet act. But it is u wrong idea that his 
State will ‘be confiscated. by Government for his mieconduct.: Any pun | t in- 
flicted for his misdeed, must be confined to his person, and thé State i ito its 
rightful heirs, the wronged family of the deceased Rao Raja having a preferential 
in thereto. eee re tae * | 5 ait Stil pe * 
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sams, = 10. The Sohéfa (Bine) th its joint issue of the 12th and ‘19th Jan 
845 00 it 
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— a RA nome dude tel 


7 Peat nement for months together before they 
victed, but that this period of ‘onfinefient is not deducted from the term of im 
sonment to which they are sentenoed, which is unfair. 


r 11. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), in its joint issue of the 12th 
e und 19th . gi that, leaving apart the Hindy er 
22 tr petwacia, Utdd controversy, the object of Government (in pass- 

* ing the Hindi Resolgtion) was simply to allow poti- 

5 ee tions written in the Nagri character the language 
being of ‘course Urdu being accepted by courts for the convenience. of the public. 
The language of the people both in the villages and towns of these Provinces is 
Urdu, even Bhdsha, not to speak of Sanskrit, being now out ef use. But a 
fumouted that the terms used in the question-paper set in mensutation ‘wt thi 
Patwäris examination are generally Sanskrit, which the candidates can svarcel: 

understand. In dietation, too, the passage ‘selected is 80 full of pure Saus 

Words, that even Hindu candidates cannot understand them, unless ‘they sre 

acquainted with Sanskrit. In some places the forms of summonses used are printed 

in Hindi only; and if an objection is taken do ‘this, the reply is that ‘only 

the Hindi forms have been supplied by the press. The writer does not know 

how far ‘these complaints ate true ; and NN Government to issue orders that 

the language of petitions written in the Nagri ‘character must be Urdu, and that 

12 4 1 in both Urdu and Nagri characters whould be used in every 

Buimsirmas, 1132. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th January, referring to the 
„ Gujarat Revenue Enquiry, observes that the enquity 
brought tolight many instances of opp 
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Senne 
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n ppressi on exer- 
cised in realizing revenue assessments, and that it was expected that the ‘officials 
who had abused their power would be brought to book. But the mountain Jabdured 
and a mouse is born. i eee 
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np (d)—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. : | in 
13. The Oudh Samachar 3 * i eee referring to the 
. ” ppe | r. J. H. Simpson, President of the Muni- 
Nn, — Board, at a late 1 of the Board on the 
subject of drainage, congratulates the residents of Lucknow on their having, at 
the present time, a sympathetic President like Mr, Simpson who is well acquainted 
with their inability to bear further taxation. He has assured them that he will 
appeal to Government ta contribute a portion of the cost of the proposed drainage 
— which has been estimated at eight lakhs of rapees by the Sanitary Engin- 
eer, and to lend the. balance to the Board. The only additional taxation which he is 
inclined to recommend is the levy of a tax from cultivators who carry on cultivation 


within Municipal limits and pay no tax to the Municipality for their produce. The 
peaple do not like the levy of a tax on the cultivators, which will tend to raise the 


price of vegetables. However, they will nolens volens agree to it, the provision 
of a good being ut ly required in the interests of the publie health. 
But any further taxation would be intolerable. : 


14. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th January, states that last 
ear the editor found fault with the Municipal Mem- 
{Municipal Board at Majibabed inthe hers at Najibabad for their readily accepting every 
proposal made by their Chairman, but that as they 
showed signs of mending their ways ‘somewhat, he ceased to pry into their doings 
of late. The fact is that most of the members are uneducated men, and have not 
the 2 to give their independent opinion on any matter. About four months 
the Municipal Board dismissed Raza Husain, Munsarim (of the Municipal 
office „on certain charges in the time of Pandit Jagannath Prasad, late Tahsfldar. 
Now that they have got another Chairman in the person of Munshi Muntazzim- 
ud-din, Tahsildar, they have changed their mind, and reinstated Raza Husain in his 
t (at the instance of their new Chairman). The innocence of Raza Husain 
ing now admitted he should also receive his pay for the period he was out of 
employ, and this should come from the pockets of the members themselves who so 
readily change their views; and not from the Municipal funds. Persons who are 
el Municipal Members had better be required to pass an examination in the 
Municipal Act before they are allowed a seat on the Municipal Board. If such a 
rule were it would easily eliminate the illiterate element from the Municipal 
Board, and bring in better men who will not readily say yes to everything the 
says. 


15. The Nasim-i-Agra (Agra), of the 3ist January, says that the public 
at Agra are said to be generally dissatisfied with the 
city of agra. nr? condition of the sanitary arrangements of their muballas. This un- 
pee satisfactory state of things is probably due to the 
carelessness of the sweepers and the negligence of the Municipal Conservan 


ins} Is this the result of the appointment of a special Assistant Healt 
Officer at Agra? wd * 


16. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 23rd January, regrets to 
1 f say that there is a widespread panic among the resi- 


SD dent of the Allahabad city owing to the spread of 


9 


0 | ash Slag e. The departure of old private medical practi- 
| tioners and members of the Municipal Board from the town has greatly increased 
. the fears of the people. Had:the dust-bins in the town been properly cleaned, the 
- disease would not have been so virulent as it is. Since the conservancy contract 
da been given to Major Meagher, the conservancy arrangements bave been very un- 


7. Had the contractor been a native, there would have been no end to 


beavy nes on him. Bat Major r has never been required even to ap 
1 the meeti of the Municipal Board. The Prayag Namdchar complained 
win times without number that the street sweepi 


weepings were allowed to rot at the 
front of the house of Lala Swayambar Lal, Municipal Commis: 
19 | : 


Ovpm Samacuiz, 
28th January, 1903. 
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Nastu-1-Acra, 
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Prayvac Samicuiz, 
28rd January, 1902. 
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sioner, in Badshahi Mandi, for months. Hundreds of deaths have lately occurred 

in the vicinity of that dust-bin. Now a cart-load of sweepiags is removed from it 

every day. But there is no use locking up the door when the steed has been 

Stolen. It is difficult to understand why the Municipal Board does not invite ten- 
ders for the different sorts of work every year. If contractors were changed, 
work would be done better and more cheaply. The conservancy contract is given 

>. Major Meagher every year. The streets and roads are repaired in a very unsa- 

tory. manner, which is due to the renewal of the contract to the same man 


32288 is 


every year. te eS ; 
Rain ſe ).—iEducatton. 
neun, 17. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th J anuary, states that a 
21th — 1008. Ge telegram was recently received at Bareilly from the 


dere of the Entrance exe- Registrar of the Allahabad University postponing 

gn .gccount of the leakage of certain); sine die the Entrance Examination which was to com- 

HL. : “feqmmence on the 20th idem. It would seem that six ques- 

tion papers have leaked out. This sudden postponement of the Examination will 

cause great inconvenience to outstation candidates, who have already arrived at 
their centres off examination, with money just sufficient to meet their expenses 
during the period of the Examination. [The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 24th 
January, regrets the postponement of the Examination from the point of view of 
mufassil candidates, and suggests that the Entrance Examination may be held 
simultaneously with the B. A. examiflation, the cold weather being gg, well suited 
Tor study.]! e 6 — 


f 


). — Agriculture and questions aff citing the land. 
R * i 


Ovpm Samicuiz, 18. The Gudh Samdéché*{Lucknow), of the 28th January, giving the sub- 
dn January, 1902, ab tis stance of the recent Resolution of the Government of 
aSovernment Resplution onthe land India on land assessments in India, says that the 
: : Resolution is all right; but that the misfortune is 
that the officials do not carry out the instructions of the Government. They 
collect the revenue with great severity, which is sometimes carried to extremes. 

It remains to be seen how they carry out the orders of Lord Curzon. 


e — i 19. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 28th Janu 


ty, referring to the 
recent Resolution of the Government of India on Re- 


Gevernment Resolution on Revenues 


Assosemente in Inaia. venue Assessments in this ort s that though 
the contention of Government that per ent settle- 


ment can be no proteetion against the physical causes of fumine rut us drought, 
&c., is true, yet that system if introduced throughout the country, is calculated to 
improve the financial condition of the cultivators so greatly ina few years that 
they will be in a far better position to withstand famine than they are at present. 
Long-term settlements, which Government is gradually introducing, will also tend 
to bring about the same result to some extent. Government is said to make its 
revenue assessments at about fifty per cent. ou the rent realized by the zamindärs: 
but the writer thinks that the cesses are over and above that percentage. The 
severity of revenue assessments does not, however, prove so ruinous to landholders 
and cultivators as litigation encouraged by enactments which have set them by the 
ears. A letter was lately published in the Pioneer, which showed that not more 
than half the amount of rent was realized during the time of former rulers, though 
revenue officials were strictly enjoined not to leave articles of food with the culti- 
vators more thañ what would suffice for their maintenance for a year only. 
But under the present régime, whether it be due to the severity: of the assessment 
of revenue, or increased population, the cultivators are in no case allowed to retain 
with them as much grain as will maintain them for a year (after paying reut); 
and the result is that they are always in debt. The a however, thinks that 
the new Famine Commission Report will, introduce a new era and prove. very 
ee useful to agricultuxists. When the assessments of revenue come to be made with 
ae leniency according to the Government. Resolution xeferred to above, and a special 
5 officer is appointed to see that lenient assessments are made, many grievances af 
the cultivators will be remov de. ee de 
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(Lucknow), of the 80th January, makes the following 
1225 comments on the Government Resolution on Revenue 
ai , Assessment in India: Mr. R. C. Dutt has caused 
een ee Ten the unexpected to happen. Succeeding despotic Mulia- 
madan Padshas, the British rulers are autocratic, in the extreme, though quite 
oontrary to their national characteristics. In England they generally talk over 
every subject-before they decide upon a course of action. Even the Sovereign is 
not above criticism. In this country his representatives from the Viceroy down- 
wards are Olympians in more senses than one. If they talk to Indians, it must be 
taken as a sign of condescension. Any form of intimacy between an English officer 
and an Indian is simply annoying to Anglo-Indian society. And friendship is, in 
the words of the poet; but a name that follows wealth or fame.” Criticism 
by Indians of the methods of British rale in India or of the actions of officers is 
the acme of folly and another name for sedition: ag Oy to remarks made upon 
‘the State policy is rarely, if at all, given even in uncil Chamber. Gene- 
rally the — keep but a stolid silence and think it beneath their dignity 
to take notice of popular opinion on their doings. This was taken for a virtual 
condemnation of an attempt at public criticism. It was, and is even now, made 
retty clear in private interviews between high officials and educated Indians. 
— ublic spirit in India is at a low plane. Ifthe English nation, as 
the great philosopher Hamilton said, has brought philosophy from the heavens 
o the cook-room, Lord Carzon has brought the Olympian gods of the In- 
dian. bureauéracies to the plane of public criticism. The attitude of stolid 
silence, . if not indifference, towards popular opinion has thawed. The Gov- 
ernment of India have entered the lists and mean to measure arms with their 
critics. Nothing is a better sign of the times than this. Unequal as the fight 
will appear, it promises very good and healthy results if the course is pur- 
sued. Acceptance or rejection of the suggestions offered by Mr. Dutt and others 
is not the point at issue now, so much as the readiness of the Government to 
be drawn out. 4nd the Viceroy has surely allowed himself to be a party in a 
discussion of the State policy on an important matter. The Parliamentary 
debator has surely got the better of the autocratic Indian Viceroy. And we are 
glad of it.” a 8 0 * * 2 * 
“ Settlement in perpetuity of the demands of the Company Was the only 
course open to appease the people aud move the tax-collectors whose goodwill was 
a factor in the stability of the new rule. The result was a speedy publication of 
Regulation XIX of 1793. It vas conceived in horror and executed in haste. 
The time and circumstances affotded:no opportunity for due deliberation. It 
anyhow served its purpose. It appeased discontent. Therefore we hold that the 
— should be acoépted and the share of the State should be fixed with refer- 
ence to produce and price of the produce.“ „% es OE MS 
“ As to the period of settlement, the decision is to limit it to thirty years gener- 
ally, and to twenty years for exceptional cases. ‘The reasons for this differentiation 
are familiar and obvious. Where the land is fully cultivated, rents fair and agri- 
cultural production not liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient, if the demands 
‘of Government are readjusted once in thirty years, 1. e., once in the life time of each 
generationon Where the opposite conditions prevail, where there is much waste 
land, low rents, and a fluctuating cultivation, or again where there is a rapid de- 
‘velopment of resources owing to the construction of roads, railways, or canals, to 
an increase of population, or to a rise in prices, the postponement of re-settle- 
ment for so long à period is both injurious to the people, who are ‘unequal: to the 
strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the general tax-payer who is tem 
‘warily deprived of the additional revenue to which he has a legitimate claim. ‘The 
ee to be observed in settlement operations has been simplified so as to cost 
less; to the State and to mean little harassment to the people. To induce: tenants 
And laüdlords to put more money in land, improvements by private enterprise have 
Deen exempted from assessment in Bombay and Madras; but not in the North- 
‘Western: Provinces, the-Punjab and Bengal in the same way.” 1 1 
“Well, the fact is lost sight of that the excessive demands of the pre · redue- 
Non period were too heavy to enable the tenant to make up his loss afterwards. 
Aud then the rise in the price of articles without corresponding increase in the rate 
Of wages has not a little to answer for the popular contention. And other 
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somie: problems, such as the drain upon the country and the forced depreciation of 
the xuppe, aust have ¢ towards making famine more frequent and the 
people less able to fight it. These are alao to be included among the second- 
wy Chuses mentiohed by Lord Curzon, namely, sub-division of holdings, unwill- 
ingness~ of the peasant to move from his homestead, decline of industrial oceupa- 
ti A „ rack:renting of tenants and usuries of the money-lenders, and proneness to 
extravagance on festival occasions. It is an unseemly — at throwing the 
burden on the tenant altogether without acknowledging the State share in the 
deterioration of his condition.“ 


2 * 2 * * 
: 
* 


* 
„ A great step has been taken by the Goveramemt of India; and this is due 
to Mr. Dutt and other critica of the agrarian policy of the Government. The 
Resolution is not only an attempt at replying to criticism, but is an endeavour also 
to make-a re-statement of the poliey of the State in the matter of tenure and 
agsessment on land in India... It will certainly be a document of great intereat to 
the ryote in their fight with settlement. officers. While with Lord Curzon the 
impression is perhaps gaining ground that the critics have been demolished, to 
the latter the greatest possible satisfaction bas hereby been secured, inasmuch 
as the Government of India have entered the lists and shown a regard for public 
opinion hitherto absent from their distinguishing features in dealing with the 
people. The Resolution does not mark the close, but the actual beginning of s 
eontroyersy. on one of the most important problems of British Rale in India. 
The conclusions are ualuckily for the Government inconclusive, based as they 
are merely on statements made by the Provincial Governments that were 
found fault with by Mr. Dutt. If they could be submitted to the fire. ofa 
cross-examination and could then stand their ground, their view wonld command 
a certain measure of respect. Hence we aver that the discussion is only started 
and not laid at rest by this important Resolution under notice. And as Lord 
-Carzon himself invites the critics to express their opinion on many side-issues, 
and asks them to co-operate. with the Government in mitigating the sufferin 
of the tenantry, we have not heard the last of this interesting controversy. T 
problem has come within the range of practical politics at last. And we owe 
it ta Lord Curzon’s readiness to take up the challenge, though given three years ago. 
The need of constitutional agitation has once more been emphasised. We cannot 
in the end conceal our impression that Lord George Hamilton in free England 
and Lord Curzon in Oriental India have strangely changed places in their 
attitude towards public criticism of Government measures.” 


21. The Oudh Axkbar (Lueknow), of the ist February, in an article 
headed Permanent Settlement,” says that Govern- 
: ment does not recognise the need of permanent settle- 
ment of land as a preventive measure against droughts and famines, though it 
admits the expediency of long-term settlements. It is true that permanent settle- 
ment has no connection with, nor is it a safeguard against physical calamities, but 
the condition of the agriculturists in permanently settled districts is found to be 
far better than in others where periodical settlements obtain. Hence if Govern- 
ment does not find it feasible to extend the system of permanent settlements to 
all parts of the country at once, it should at least take to gradually increasing the 
terms of settlement. India is an agricultural country par excellence, and the 
majority of her children depend on agriculture for their livelihood, But owing to 
the periodical enhancement of the revenue assessments those classes of the people, 
who are. regarded as the backbone of the country, find it impossible to carry on 
agriculture, the margin of profit being reduced to 80 low a figure that they cannot 
maintain themselves on it. In former times, consideration was paid to the social 
position of agriculturists, and special concessions were made to higher classes in 
the matter of the land-tax. But now the stern rule of jamabandt is uniformly 
‘enforced against all classes of cultivators, so that such classes as cannot themselves 
plough the land owing to their caste rules, have to go to the wall, and are obliged 
oo up 2 1 r on 1 land enactments have — 
ta ameliorate the condition of the agricultura Kos in general, but 
bigh caste cultivators have been left sor the col. * 722 SEH “be 


Permanent settlement question. 
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W ee n satisfaction: that an ion of the Landbelders ie 
. Allahabad; observing that such an association. waa a, 
great desideratum. Bengal and Oudh have me had . influential aesociations of 
zamindärs; and one has lately been established in the Panjab; and it already 
enjoys the sympathies of the powers that. be in the province: The want of such 
an association was a stigma on the North-Western Provinces; but thank God that 
it has now been removed. Any landholders of good conduct; who pay Rs. 250:a 
year as revenue or own 250 “a of land, can become members of the association 
by remitting Rs. 10 to Babu Charu Chander Mitra and Mr. Abdul Majid Khan, 
ries, as admission fee. | : 2 


23. The Hindi Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 30th January, on the 
authority of the Englishman, refers to the grain 
nai rer banks established b Bai Parbati Shankar Chaudhri, 
the landholder of Shetgarh, at Jaiganj and other 
villages in his estate, and observes that it would 
pear from the Englishman that these banks are conducted on very simple prin- 
les. In good years the cultivators deposit their spare grain in a bank, and 
relief is given to them in times of dearth and famine. These banks are conducted 
the villagers themselves. When a cultivator does not repay his debt within 
fixed time, he is not sued ina Civil Court, but is turned out of society by 
a panchait. The Englishman recommends the establishment of similar banks in 
r provinces. But the Hindusthén does not think that any such institutions can 
be successfully worked by the villagers themselves without the help of Govern- 
ment. It is of opinion that the village banks which have been started in these 
Provinces under official control will prove a success. Evidently the people dread 
the 3 inflicted by the Criminal Courts more than those inflicted by 
panchaits. | 


(9).—General. 


24. The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 26th January, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Thomas Evans’ letter on the 

poverty of the people in India, published in the Civil 
and Military Gazette of the 19th idem, says that 
the editor is not at one with him. It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that over- 
taxation is one of the principal causes of the poverty of the country. Had he 
declared that the neglect of trade by the natives was also a cause of their poverty, 
the editor would have expressed his concurrence with him. The editor is not 
s0 foolish as to desire an entire remission of taxes. No Government can do with- 
out taxation, but the burdens should not be heavy. Again, the trade of this 
country is entirely in the hands of foreigners, which is unfair and should be 
stopped. Mr. Evans also attributes the poverty of the country to the repeated oc- 
currence of droughts: but the people are in no wry responsible for these droughts 
except in so far as they denude the land of trees. It is no doubt highly desirable 
that the cultivators should dig wells in large numbers, break waste land, and 
the fertility of the soil by manure and deep ploughing. According to 
Mr. Evans the poverty of the country is also due to extravagance at weddings, 
deaths and other ceremonies, but the money spent on these ceremonies does not 
g0 out of the country. The ryotshave been accused of squandering 15 million 
junds on gg A ape every year. This is true, but this money also remains 
Othe country. The fact is that there can be no improvement in the material 
condition of the people until and unless there is a reduction in their burdens, and 
zealously engage in trade and commerce. =- °° . : 


28. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 27th January, makes 
3 the following comments on the Government observa- 


Mr. Thomas Evans on the causes of 
the poverty of India. 
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R —— tions on the annual returns of the dispensaries and 
ä cdbaritable institutions in the North-Western Pro- 
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Tan the above paragraph that there was an increase of female dispensaries. This 

rod sign for the women of India, who through the abominable Parda system, 
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S eee the North-Western Provincee bas been started at 
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Cinetrument wad to the ladies of high officials. What a tremendons 
* * * Aye: << „ * 


aA PKR AP ye AE, 
je fact of the vorummodatiom of ‘the didpensaries being greatly taxed, 
eints eo the sign of the Indian peuple tailing to English hospitals: and dt ln very 


ZAMINDAR-WA- 26. The Zamtndar-wa-Kashtkdr (Bijnor), for Jantary, says thet on the 
8 . r 44 oy Först⸗day of Jamary when the new Tenancy and Reve. 
cr «Mew Tenancy ant Revenve Acts. e Acts came into force, the Revenue Courts in these 


Previnees presented a —— — In the most trivial matters pend- 
ing ‘before the courts, ta y looked at the ‘pleaders und ‘vice vers2, 
Indeed the confusion that attended the introduction of the Acts will long be re- 
membered. Even now the litigants. are in a great fix. Great 2 
prerails among the landholders at the indifference of His Excellency the Viceroy 
to ithe greet. injary which the Tensacy Act is.calculated to do them. Probably 
their epposition te the measure was made light vf, and Lord Curzon ‘who had 
great confidence in Sir Antony MacDonnell 2 his statement. The 
Government of India has ordered the Panjab Government to submit a report 
on the working ‘of the Panjab Alienation of Land Act after it has been in force for 
some time, in view of n to i, although the opposition to At was 
not 80 strong as to the North-Western Provinces Tenancy measure. Fablic opinion 
was divided in the Panjab regarding the Panjab Alienation of Lani Act, while mat a 
single volee was to be heard in support of the Tenancy Act in these Provinces. It 
is to be hoped that after sometime the Government of India will also call fors 
report from Sir James Digges LaTouche on the working of the Act in question, as 
to how far the imaginary benefits witich were expected have accrued. 


_ eypYOCare, | 27. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the ‘26th January, says :—“ Everything 
Ee ie is fair ta Give aall Was.  ‘Thia.cnssss to have boon the 
pea Teor exeuse for the introduction, into the Panjéb- Legis- 
Cpe e Bias latire Coundil, of the Bill to provide for the registra- 
tion Ame animals for their compulsory acquisition in time of war, aud for 


9. „ a 

ir impressment for hire for military purposes at any time. Unlucky is indeed 
the F of the five-waters. The separation of the frontier districts has not 
saved it from the consequences of the war in the neighbourhood, or a probability 
of the same. It sounds curious also that of all the provinces the Panjab alone is to 
be called upon. to supphy transport animals on hire or purchase system without 
regard to the convenience or otherwise of the owners. As the occasion require 
the peaple were praised hy Mr. Wilson, in charge of the Bill, for the readines 
with which they have always in time of war placed their resources at the disposal 
of the State. Absenee of a law on the point is availed of by some people to évate 


AiF fo 


the fulfilment of their share of the daty at such times.” 
: * * + * * „ mo 


Some alleviation of the bardahip thus caused to the owners of rejected 
animals is obtained by the grant of a subsistence allowance for animals s0 
detained ; but it is impossible to award adequate compensation in such cases, 
and the want of system entails unnecessary expense and trouble both on Govern- 


ning 
th 
ae ment and on the peqple. This is the progedure followed at present. It is bad in to 
1 all conscience. The Bill seeks only to legalize the old standing custom ‘and bri 
Be | recognise begar as a necessity during the prevalence of hostilities, not necessarily 9 
Re on the north-west ‘frontier alone. ‘Nothing new is sought to be done seemingly. of 
eo But a great addition is about tobe malle to the powers of District Officers. __ 4 
. Ur. Thorburn created u grest stir ‘in ‘official ¢ircles' by his outspoken eritio 10 
. ism of the froutier policy uf ihe last Adniinistration at à meeting in Sinila. He 5 
3 unsparingly fist cerie eee e the frontier that used to s 
3 take fire without warding anil fire brigrades ha dis- 


1 all the way from 


Wherany it 


decas ion arose,/and 


E . rat ; 0 8 5 * 5 g 0 b- ' Pairs , ; ty ‘ : 7 
5 tant ‘corners of India to put down the ames. 
1 is N et : 1 ; 


ee 


* 
W 


(° 78" ) 


almost hren ears; the civil po 
reat trombles, Their animals in the 


pulation of the Panjab were put to 
oir an ahape of horses, donkeys, mules.and plough- 
may from them wifhout their epnsent aud on paytacnt of 
west possible tate.” ‘ss 5 ge ns Bs 


“On ite being referred to a Select Committee with 1 te 7 rt 
hin six weeks, Sir Harnam weeks was a ¥ery short 


cattle, wars taken a 
compensation at the | 


Bingh submitted that six weeke 
time for opinzon to be formulated on guch an ingore ‘measure. ‘broaght. 
out some Quite uncalled for ‘remarks from the Président, Sir Madkworth Young. 
His Honour admitted that if strong adverse opinion should be expressed, the time 
would be extended. 2 affected by it Were not likely to approve of the 
o opinion was mot in the opinion of the Bee 

Ss Honour 


measure, an appeal to 8 on 4 
Governor dalled for. It was u measure.of necessity. In such a nasa, 
did not think it desirable to consult individuals affected by it, exactly as it was 
not proper, aceording to Sir Mackworth Young, to invite the opinion of man regard- 
ing the introduction of a new tax on whom such tax was about to be imposad. 
Nevertheless the Bill was not to be hurried through and.more ‘time might be given 


for anexpression of opinion on the Bill. Forthis kind consideration the many than 
the people are due to fhe retiriag Lientenant-Governor.of fhe Panjab. i is g 
certainly not to make @ virtue of necessity. Bat we do not make out what made 


His Honour say that the Bill would in the end benefit the people moat concerned 
mit benefit to 


in common with the general community. Wherein the owners ,of 
animals in particular and the province in general comes we are at a loss to make 


out. Is the very 3 or the branding of an animal to be considered a 
boon? It will indeed be a left-handed boon as the owner must pros for his 
work by buying or hiring other animals and thus incur expenditure. Of coursp hia 

atest return for consent to part with his animals at a moment’s call will be 
fhe hallmark of loyalty.and perhaps a certificate of devotion to the Empire. In 
these days of pinching poverty euch.empty benefits do not go far. What if such 
@ measure were introduced in the United Kingdom? ) 


VI—Rarnwar. 

28. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th January, says that one of nA Ae, 
1 the chief grievances of the third chase railway passen - i 
eee gets is overcrowding, Which not only causes great 

noonvenience to pas 


E „„ | 
to'the spread of contagious or infectious diseases. e ou of Cholera among 
the emigrants at Asansol last year was attributed by Ur. Banks, the Superin- 
tendent of Emigration, to over-crowding in railway catriages, and he teportol. the 
matter to Government, but no steps have yet been . to remedy 
the evil, which has also engaged the attention of Mr. Robertson, the ‘Railway 

issioner. The evil is due to the pancity of third dlass barriages in railway 
trains. It is time that railway authorities aad Government redressed this 


grievance of native passengers. 


¥ious complaint as to the closing of the railway bridge 
SSt the Domingarh railway station in the Gorakhpur 
5 ay district to the public, says that it would seem that 
the railway authorities justify their action on the. groned. e to rail 
W n over the bri ge at usual and unusual honrs the lives. ef passers- 
‘thereon wonld be in danger. But satisfactory 8 can easily be made 
to sufegaard the lives of foot passengers going along the sides of the ‘bridge. The 
ridge was open to the public during the last 15 or 16 years, and no accidents 
ever occurred. Domingarh.is.a nice place for recreation, and consequently hundreds 
of the residents of the don f Gorakhpur) resort to it. A small railway station too 
exists there. People may be ‘forbidden to cross the bridge at night, but foot traffic 
should eee the day, necessary precautionary measures being taken 
’ a ce ee Be } 


a we 
„ 


VII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. | 


29. "The Riyaz-ul-Akhbar (Gorakhpir), of the 24th January, e its pre- “Ss — 
ra 


* 


Hixpvusra in. 
29th January, 1902. 


7 Law of Bankipur, moved a Resolution to the effect that a re 


(676) 
N 
-VIT.—Nanve Socrerzs axp Rexiaiovs asp Socut Martens. - 


is 80. The Riydz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 24th January, referring to 
Ae Hae 7 ate sittings of the Nadwat-ul-Ulama at Calcutts, 
„ ing held on the 8th Decem. 

harf-Uddin, Barrister-at 
presentation should be 


made to Government requesting it to sympathize with the Nadwa, and that the 


leaders and supporters of this body should do nothing but what was calculated to 
find’ favour with. Government. The objects of the Nadwa, the speaker 
were the same which Government itself was anxious to promote. The Nadwa will 
remove all those causes which have hitherto tended to make Government dis- 
trustful and suspicious of Mullas and other hie . persons. In the be- 
ginning of British rule in India, high and responsible posts were mainly given 
to Musalmäns. But when Government introduced English education into this 
country, the Muhammadans long hesitated to avail themselves of it, either from 
ser misgivings, apathy or some other cause. The result was that they 2 
left behind in education and supplanted in the public service by the Hindus. n 
the eyes of the Muhammadans were at last opened to the mistake they had com- 
mitted, a considerable number of them most enthusiastically took to promoting the 
spread of English education in their community, to the utter neglect of. religious 
ucation, which has affected the morality and piety of Musalmäns. It was to 
remedy this evil that the Nadwat-ul-Ulama was founded, This association desires 
to introduce such.reforms in the educational system at present obtaining among the 
Muhammadans as will enable them both to retain their Islamic position Character) 
and qualify themselves for Government service ; that is, as will make them fit both 
for this world and the next. No civilized Government can be hostile to such ob- 
jects, and much less the British Government, which considers religion to bea 
binding force in the maintenance of political and moral life, and is always willing 
to give a helping hand to a religion that is harmless and free from prejudice. 
After this Resolution was unanimously carried, the meeting held an examination of 
the students of the school established by the Nadwa, invited subscriptions in aid of 
the movement, and did other similar things. 


31. The Hindi Hindusthan (Kaldkénkar), of the 29th January, says that all 


| | honour is due to the Government of India which not 
tolerance and the prosecution el Eu- only does not interfere with the religions of the people, 


e e of the wen- states that, at the 4th sitt 
ee cember last, Maulvi Saiyi 


book abusive ofthe Hindu religions but also does not allow the followers of one religion 


DaspaBa-l!- 
SIKANDRI, 
27th January, 1902. 


Ovp Poxcn, 
23rd January, 1902. 


| to abuse another religion. One Amin-ud-din has 
lately published a book at Delhi, in which he has abused the Hindu religion, and 


which is thus calculated to create discord between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 
The author has, therefore, been prosecuted under the Indian 1 enal Code. 


32. The Dabdaba-i-Sikandri (Rampur), of the 27th January, publishes » 
at ane notice issued by one Fazl Haq at Abbottabad, who calls 
Mirss Ghulém mad of Galan „ himself Khalifat-ul-Masih (Christ's Caliph or Vice- 
3 : | gerent). In this notice the writer states that at 4 

A. M. on the night of the 27th Ramzän last, Christ sent hima m „ thro 
(prophet ) Khizir, appointing him as his Caliph and giving him certain infallible divine 
signs to prove the falsity of the pretensions of Mirza Ghul4m Ahmad of Qadiän. 
He publishes this notice calling upon all Muhammadans to fix upon a locality 
where the Mirza may be required to come forward and hold religious discussions 
with him in which the latter is sure to be beaten. The best place for the pur 
would 3 be the spot at Srinagar in Kashmere where, according to the Mirza, 

Christ lies buried. 8 nee 

33. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 23rd January, is glad to state 
that Munshi: Athar Ali, a respectable vakil at Luck- 
now, who, having incurred the displeasure ot Sir 
Antony MacDonnell on account of his connection with 


wee of Munshi Athar Ali to Luck- 


the Nadwat-ul-Ulama, had emigrated to Hyderabad, some time ago, and passed his 


time there idly, returned to Lucknow on the 18th idem. He was welcomed at the 
railway station on his arrival by a number of friends. His return has been hailed 


with delight, and it is believed that he will resume his legal practice there dt 
Sual. 7 


* 


[owe 


34. The Sahifa (Bijnor), in its joint issue of the 12th and 19th January, 
publishes a letter from a correspondent who states 

an affray between Swe cme latia. that on the occasion of the last Id, a dispute arose 
. at the Zdgah at Ghazipur between two maulvis, who 
were related to each other as paternal uncle and nephew. Each of the two 
maulvis insisted on leading the prayers on the occasion, and from words they came 
to blows, being backed by their respective supporters. A Deputy Magistrate 


nipped the affray in the bud, by timely interference, ordering a third maulvi to con- 
duct the E ers, An affray, however, took place between the followers of the two 


ulvis 
polio. (The Liberal (Azamgarh), of the 24th January, referring to the incident, 
e 


n the evening of the same day, and the matter is now in the hands of the 


ores the loss of intelligence, concord and amity among the Muhammadans in 
this country, aud wishes them to improve their moral condition and thereby wmain- 


tain the dignity and prestige of Islam, or they must be prepared for a still worse 


time for them. 
ITX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


35. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 29th January, says: 

, “ There is some excitement in Cawnpore, becanse a 

Ae. large number of natives from another district, who 

had a permit to visit the Memorial Well, ranged 

themselves on the steps of the murble enclosure, and had their photograph taken. 

The report does not tell who witnessed the act, nor what the soldier on guard had 
to say about it. 


36. The Praydég Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 23rd January, complains 
that Christian Missionaries are allowed to pitch their 
Magh Mela at Allahabad. tent at the Magh Mela every year for preaching 
. Christianity, but that they are still to be found wan- 
dering about at the fair preaching their religion to the great annoyance of orthodox 
Hindu pilgrims. They should not be allowed to go out of their tent. Some 
persons are to be found taking photographs of crowds of pilgrims at the confluence 
of the rivers this year. This is a new departure which is offensive to respect- 
able: persons, whose female relatives happen to be photographed while coming out 
of the water with wet clothes or changing their clothes. The taking of these 
group photographs every day is really open to objection, though it may be allowed 
on the principal days of the fair when there are immense crowds of pilgrims. 


37. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 23rd January, complains 

3 that the burning of dead human bodies at the Jal- 
Burning-ghét at Allahabad. shai ghät, which is too near to the bathing-ghät, 
causes inconvenience to pilgrims, and urges that dur- 

ing the h Mela, the Räjabäsukh ghät should be used for purposes of crema- 
tion of the Jalshai-ghat, as is done during the rains. People are in the 
habit of throwing their dead relatives into the river at Gaughät and Kakraha- 


hät. This practice is dangerous, especially at the present time when plague is 


rampant in the town. Moreover, the bodies which are not thrown into the current 
are washed back to the bank of the river. The throwing of dead bodies should be 
strictly prohibited, wood being supplied by the Municipal Board to poor persons 


. 


for cremation. 


1 PRIYA DAS, M. A, 
aM | Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 4th February, 1902. for the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
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I.—Porrrios. A 
(a)—Foreign 


7 


1. The English Hindusthan (Kalékinkar’, of the 7th February, says: 
| “There is no doubt that the Prime Minister of an 
between Germany en Empire should be the Sovereign himself or the ‘Heir- 
Cae apparent, so long as things continue for the 
and prosperity of the Nation, but of course when a type of the Stuarts such as 
Charles I, appears on the scene, matters then assume a different complexion, and 
Parliament and the Ministers should take up direct control ofall afairs. In 
Germany the 3 is the Supreme Head of the Army and Foreign Affairs. 
In the late Queen Victoria's time, the then Prince of Wales, our present Sovereign, 
averted many a misunderstanding and catastrophe by reason of his personal influence 
in Russia, Germany and France. Whilst now, too, when the Chamberlain fever” 
is up to 105° Fahrenheit in Germany, we find that His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Edward VII, has sent the Heir-Apparent—The Prince of Wales—to Germany, 
as a gentle reminder that blood is thicker than water. Simultaneously with this 
we also find Lord Carzon, our Viceroy, playing the réle of a diplomat by his tele- 
phic message tothe Emperor of Germany on His Majesty’s birth anniversary, 
and simultaneously with this we also find Lord Curzon feting the Officers of the 
German man-of-war T hetis.” 


2. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 5th February, says that the 

| editor finds that the majority of his readers are Mu- 

pane ea tem and the Hedjes =hammadans, who are as a rule well-to-do and liberal- 

minded persons, and that consequently he sees no 

reason why he should not open a subscription for the Hedjaz Railway Fund. 

Muhammadans should lose no time now in remitting their subscriptions for the 

purpose to the editor, who will acknowledge them weekly, publishing the names 
and addresses of the subscribers, in the columns of his paper. 


(b).—Home. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the Gth February, says :—“ To impress 
upon the Oriental mind the ceremony of coronation, it 
is necessary that some measure of public utility 
must be adopted. In the East, formal occasions 
relating to Royality are always connected with the bestowal of benefits upon the 
subject = le as a sign of Royal favour and pleasure. Lord Curzon enters into 
this 5 rit better than any other ruler on the spot. The Diamond Jubilee of Her 
late Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria was a veritable blank in this matter. 
The coming Coronation should be remembered by all, high and low, rich and poor. 
What form this benefit should take is now matter for speculation. It is said 
Lord Curzon has aconsiderable sum of money at his disposal owing to the high 
revenue from opiam, the comparatively small famine os yg the saving 
effected by the employment of troops-in South Africa and China. While Indian 
reformers are urging the separation of judicial and executivé functions at the cost 
of about £300, Lord Curzon himself, according to a telegram from Simla, is 
said to favour the reduction of taxation. The special taxation which he is wishful 
to reduce is the heavy duty on salt. Among a people who are largely vegetarians a 
liberal use of salt is a necessity to health, and the enormously high tax on this 
article has led to its becoming a luxury, instead of an everyday need among the 


Relations 
Bngland. 


Advocate on the question ofa Corona 
tion Gift to India. 


effect upon the stamina of the le. Itis no * to wrangle over the form. 
If it is to come, let it affect all classes of His Majesty's subjects. Reduction of 
taxation is an economic measure. Of late the rights of the people have been 


much narrowed. Cannot His Gracious Majesty grant us the rights of British 


Citizenship ? This would make us genuine Im perialists.“ 


4. The Kayastha Saméchér (Allahabad), for January, says -—“Tt is said 
<i When ne e that the Executive Committee of the Victoria Memo- 
: Fond in Bombay.’ rial fund in Bombay have decided to establish a 


masses of the people, with the result that the want of it has had a detrimental . 


School for the blind in Bombay, oat of the sum they ‘have 80 far been able to 


usTuis, 
7th February, 1902. 


Narr 4E L- Azam, 


Sth February, 1903. 


ADVOOATE, 


6th February, 1902. 
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ADVOCATE, 


2nd February, 1902. 1 


6 2) 
collect. The proposal appears to be very sound and reasonable and is one which 
is calculated tb Bi ath pool. According to notions prevailing in the East, and, 
we believe the same will be accepted by all right-thinking men whether in the 
Kast or in the West, is that the best memorials that can be raised in..honour of 
persons, are those that are calculated to do real and material good to & large 
number of human beings rather than those monuments of marble and stone which 


+ 


we 80 commonly find erected in honour of departed persons. This proposal of 
the Bomba) Committee, if carried Out, will be a fitting memorial of Victoria, 


THE GOOD, and will also redound to the glory and good sense of those who had 
the ch: of e Funds. Let us hope and el that this example will be followed 
by other local and Provincial Committees as well.” Seien ae 
5: The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd February, says :— Compromise is 
„the basis of human —— — is it Mieke 
French Canadians and the natives t sn bhiegtivi of one race to the rule of another. t 
are ia ear a a — . — right, and it holds good in the process 
of bringing a nation under the thumb of another. But once the conquést has been 
‘complete, its function ceases if the rulers wish to base their domination on: any- 
thitig’ but. physical force. And any form ‘of domineering that is kept up by means 
of powder and shot and at the point of the bayonet is sure to crumble: like a 
House of cards in no time. This is a lesson taken from the history ofall natiens. 
In spite of the wave of jingoism that now convulses: the English: people; that 
breaks doors and windows in England and desolates hearth and home in South Africa, 
John Bull is true to the real principle of social and political success. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, the high priest of the present day bastard Imperialism, cares a 
fig for continental or foreign calumny and jeslousy, so long as he can count upon 
the love and devotion of the Colonists beyond the seas. Australians are English- 
men in every respéct—in tongue, in religion, in traditions and in race. Thei 
‘loyalty is a matter of course. The lesset Colonists, namely, those of the West 
Indies, New Zealand and Fiji Islands are also separated from the Britishers only 
by the physical barrier of the seas Which is no factor in these days of steam and 
electricity. The Colonists in the Dominion of Canada occupy in the British 
Empire a peculiar position. In extent of territories, in the number of population, 
in the intelligence of the peoples in general and in their resapéct for the British 
throne; the Cauadians are a very important factor in the economy of the British 
Empire. And the unique character is attached to the A of that colony on 
account of the two races that inhabit that part of the world and live in and 
Prosperity and in contentment as well. Of all the parts of the world where the 
‘British Flag has unfurled itself, the subject nations ha ve, except in : India’ and 
Canada, disappeared from the face of the earth or are in the process of decay. 
‘The two countries, situated almost in the anti podes of each other) have races living 
in them that are separated from the rulers by a sharp line on account of nation- 
2 religion and traditions. “The French in Canada and the Hindus and Muham- 


madans in ‘Ipdia refuse to be effaced from the earth and mean to live in spite of 


*many disabiliffés: The raling race in both countries have realized this fact and 
mean to adapt themselves to the necessities of such a state of things. To make 
different races live in common, under the same Government and the same laws, is 
Surely the most difficult problem that the statesman has to solve. As far ae Qanada 
is concerned. the British statesman bas prescribed the course with success. y 
Bus it not produced ‘the same results in India? Under the British Flag, the 
French Canadians are contented, but the Hindu and Mahammadan Indians are alien 
“bo thig feeling. WIV n to ee eee e e e e oat le 
ash * * , — ¢ 8 * + * 8 
Come we now to our own country. At once we feel a sinking in our beart. 
Our people are not less fond of their tongues, their traditions, and their religions. 
Perhaps more so than the French Canadians. ‘They are also carried away by elo- 
quence and have learnt not a little to be sober in the heat of discussion, orderly in 
a large assembly, practical in their suggestions for the ' direetion-of the Govern- 
ment. They enjoy the liberty of religious faith to a greater extent. They have 
an imperial system of education not limited to certain creeds or castes and denied 


1 


to others. As in Canada, so in this continental country, the Anglo- Indians and In- 


dians live, the former for a short time only and the latter for good, under the same 
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in titütions and under the dame laws. The Canadian rising of 188 7 had its proto- 
type in that of the Sepoy's rising of 1857 to romind des nien that the Tadian poople 
intended to remain 8 and their traditions. It took more than 
forty years to give the French Canadians a formal declaration of the noble policy 
of administration; it — — but a year only to grant to Indians their Magua- Char- 
ta in the shape of the Queen's Gracious Proclamation of 1868. Then why this dif- 
ference between the two countries under the same Flag? Has it ever occurred to 
even Lord Curzon to see how to make Indians as contented and ‘prosperous under 
British Rule as has been the good fortune of Trench Canadians of the other side of 
the globe? The question is easier to ask. A comparison of the political rights of 
the two nations makes the point clear to some extent. There they have a Parlia- 
ment of their own; we have not even a shadow of it here. The highest posts in 
the public services there, except that of the Governor-General, are actually and 

nerally filled by Canadians irrespective of caste or creed—Sir Wilfred Laurier's 
Premiership for example; the appointment of an Indian even to a Divisional Com- 
missionership is a rarity in spite of the presence of a number of them in the 
Civil Service of the country. The English and the French in Canada live as 
subjects of the same Sovereign; in this country the Anglo-Indians always act as 
rulers and Indians only are the subject nation. From this'a number of conse- 
quences follow: they dictate the law, we have to follow them ; they formulate the 
system of our education, we are only to submit to it; they may choose to set apart 
some posts in the services for us, and we are to thankfully accept them and sing 
hallelujahs for such small mercies to the end of eternity. The parties in India, 
if there be any, and there are two broadly speaking, are based on distinction of 
race and not on principles of administration ; all Anglo-Indians are Conservatives 
and all Indians Liberals—the formér always in power and the latter permanently 
in the N err which is a misnomer to apply to Indian ‘politics.’ “Without giv- 
ing us the status of French Canadiang, England expects of Indians not only res- 
pect for her, but love and affection due toa national sovereign. ‘There is.in fact 
a world of differenve between Indians and French Canadians, and more so between 
Indians and their British rulers. The line of difference consists in the enjoyment 
of the rights and duties of British citizenship by the French Canadians: and the 

denial of the privileges to Indians. Aud the result is the gradual ‘unification of 
French and English interests in the Dominion of Catiada aud more and more wid- 
ening of the gulf between Indians and their rulers in India, because the interests 
of the two countries are working at cross - purposes. Where is the statesman who 
has the 1. to see the coming catastrophe and formulate a scheme of adminis- 
tration for this so-called ‘jewel in the British Crown” 80 as to make of Indian and 
British interests twin-sisters in sympathy for the furtherance of both and not co- 
hs | burning in jealousy and ruining their mutual prospects? “Echo answers 
Where! 3 e 


6. The Kayastha Samdchér (Allahabad), for January, says :—" It would be 
munen zun idle to attempt here any criticism or analysis of Lord 
a Cnrson’s ee e derne Ciurzon's Assam and, Burma speeches, numbering 
. nearly fifty and addressed to such diversified commu- 
nities as the tea-planters of Assam and the Budhist monks of Burma—the one 
seeking after power and pelf ’ by utilizing the forced and compulaory covlie labour, 


the other in quest of the everlasting happiness of the Nirvana, through Fals 


with and acting up to the eternal laws of righteousness that govern this Universe. 
No objection, however, has been taken either to the matter or the manner of the 
speeches by the Press of the country and the Viceregal utterances this year were 
happily marked by an absence of any such controversial remarks, as had fonnd a 
Place in the speeches delivered by Lord Curzon in the course of his tour in 1900, 
‘and which formed the subject of such endless controversy at the time, both in the 
Indian and. the Anglo-Indian newspapers, as to have tak ua'to discuss and review 
‘them at length in last year's January-Febryary ane of this. Journal. Happily 


‘We are relieved from attempting any such task this year, as, except in the one in- 


28 


‘statice of His Lordship's reply to the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, on the ques- 
tion of the sdvisabilicy of — pointing 9 Barrister as Chief Jud Tord Curson’s 
‘other.speeches — ! t ax Crh etre | need he recorded and 
Chief Judge in preference to a Civilian, has been so Jong before the public, and such — 
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kuse has heen made out for it that it is a very great pity that Lord Cu: 
ould have replied to the Chamber, an rejecting the proposal, in the way he did 
bis 400 after his declaration that he had come to Burma with an open mind to hear 
all Biden of the eee notions. It was this 
aasiirance; no doubt, that n the situation and made the well 
kiow1i: Anglo-Burman. daily—the Ra Ga; 

Gnizon:has lavished a vast amount of butter in his various 8 


ngoon, Gazette—write as follows: Lord 

hes on the intelli. 

gence and enterprise of this great city : may we remind his iain that neither 
men nor cities can live on butter alone, they require at least a ittle broad to 
spread: it on. This is, no doubt, good and sound advice and coming as it does 
from an Angl per of weight and position, we hope it will not be 


d-Burman news 

lost upon the Viceroy. Of the five years allotted to Lord Curzon, three have al. 
ready gone and but two remain, and although we cannot say that these three 
years; have been altogether barren. of any useful administrative or legislative 
measures, it is but simple truth, however, that the t expectations formed of 
Lord Ourzon at the time of his appointment, by educated public opinion in this 
country, have not yet been realized. It is our sincerest hope that the remaini 
two years will be made memorable by the carrying out of measures which wi 
leave a permanent mark of beneficence on the history of this country, and will be 
any the great statesmanlike qualities of the head and the heart with which 
Lord Curzon is so amply endowed. ” 


N * 


7. The Kayastha Samdchér (Allahabad), for January, says: The 
| success that attended the seventeenth session of the 
Indian National Fr beld at Calcutta during the 
last hristmas week once again shows the firm hold it has taken on the minds of the 
ple. The attendance was better, was more representative of the people 
throughout India, than it had been for some years. Out of the 900 and e- 
legates, so many as 200 are said to be Muhammadans, which may be taken asa 
reaction coming over that community in regard to this great national assembly. 
That such representative and influential a gentleman as the late Chief Justice 
of Hyderabad should openly express his warm sympathy with the movement is 
not a fact without significance. There are reasons to hope that within a short time 
our Muhammadan fellow- country men, if they do not actually join the Congress, 
will see the fatuity, from the point of view of their own interest, of keeping aloof 
from the political movement that their Hindu brethren are so vigorously and 80 
successfully carrying on, and will establish their own organization. The Indian 
National Congress aims at reforms which will include Muhammadans as well as 
other communities within its beneficial results, and it would make practically no 
difference if the Muhammadans through a separate organization press for the same 
reforms as the Hindus do by means of the wider and older organization they 
maintain. It may be assumed that so far as the sympathies of the various com- 
munities constituting the Indian population are concerned, the position of the Con- 
gress is as safe and strong as may be expected in a large and populous country 
like ours. If from certain communities the Congress does not receive full neh 
and co-operation, it no longer meets with opposition from them. Their attitude 
is at present one of suppressed sympathy, waiting for an opportunity to manifest 
itself in active support. Even Anglo-Indians who used to oppose the 
in its earlier years and subsequently to dispose of its deliberations with sneer 
and ridicule, take a more national attitude, and while differing from most: of its 
conclusions, as indeed they are more or less bound to do in obedience to their own 
interests, they have ceased to ascribe motives to the Congress leaders and to dis- 
crédit them for various reasons more or less imaginary and untrue. The facts, 
arguments and conclusions put forward at the Congress sessions are steadil 
coming home to the minds of scéptics and scoffers, and the Co isin a fair 
sight of success in +s pry to many questions it has till now agitated. The com- 
paratively long period of eighteen years over which the career of the Congress has 
extended, removes that great organization from all doubts as to its std bility and 
fulfilment of an essential condition of India’s progress; with the confidence of 
Government and with the loyal ‘support of the people, which its moderation and 
wisdom are winning, itis in hopes of am even more successful career in the 


Indian National Congress, 1901. 


future. 
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Whose operations are not 


confined to India bat 8 ene in the ruling country. also, is a chief 


cause of weakness.. The cost to be incurred from year to year imposes à consi- 
derable strain on the pecuniary resources of a comparatively few public-spirited 
men in different parts of the country,.and,a general desire ha be en manifest within 
the last few years to devise some means by which the cost might be reduced. 
As a fact, however, the cost of the movement in India has been less than its cost in 
the earlier years, and experience is teaching where economy and retrenchment 
are possible. Nor is the possibility of improving the Congress revenue ignored. 
Various. experiments. are being tried. The appointment of a paid Assistant 
Secretary has brought in considerable new money during the last two years, 
and although in our.opinion this experiment deserves further trial, still at the 
last meeting a fresh plan has been decided upon. In each province a certain 
number. of persons are to be held a guarantee for the payment within a fixed 
period of the amount allotted for that province, and the tors are subsequently 
to re coup the amount from collections from the public at large. How far this 
plan will succeed remains to be seen. The British Committee in London is the 
chief source of expense, and ever since its: establishment, it has always been the 
complaint that remittances from India have been irregular and insufficient. How 
to repair this weakness, and how the expenses of the British Committee, limited 
as they may be to the extent of our resources, can be regularly met, has been the 
problem that has till now baffled our leaders. Still, a large amount of money has 
more or less regularly. been remitted every year, and the British Committee, 
under the indefatigable direction of our untiring and revered friends Mr. Hume, 
Sir W. Wedderbern and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has. done an amount of good work 
for which India cannot be fully grateful to them. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to hope that by a more suitable and compact system, the required money can be 
got in India. It is not wise to exaggerate the significance of initial errors in the 
working of a huge national organization amidst conditions such as prevail in this 
country. * is a very efficient teacher and sooner or later some modus 
operandé will be arrived at, which will be automatic and simple and which will 
make easy the support of the British Committee which we all feel to be an indis- 
pensable and the most important limb of the mechanism. Hope for future, patience 
and steadiness in the present, and above all harmony and mutual confidence 
among the leaders, are the means by which difficulties, as they vccur, should be 
overcome.” i | 7 
*  # * * * * 


“ The pillar of the whole Congress movement is the British Committee in 
London. On the successful operations of that Committee depends the success of 
all our efforts towards reform. But it is a costly Committee, and at present con- 
sumes almost all the funds at the disposal of the Congress. In fact we have not 
been able in any single year to meet the whole of its demands—or rather the 
whole of what the Congress promises from year to year to remit. The British 
Committee’s work consists of three branches; it publishes a weekly organ called 


ndia, it organises public meetings in different places in the United Kingdom to 


hear addresses and lectures on Indian topics, and thirdly, it has established a com- 
mittee in the House of Commons of such members as are in sympathy with Indian 
reforms. During ten ape or more it has laboured for the good of India, and the 
Congress and the people of India most thankfull e the invaluable ser- 
vice it has rendered during this period. Indeed, to the Indian people no names 
are dearer or more worthy of their national gratitude than the three veterans that 
carry on our political work in London. But it is evident that they cannot be 
under harness for ever ; and naturally in their present extreme old age, a good 
deal of the work has to be left to be done by persons who. cannot feel the same 
responsibility as they do. The funds remitted from this country are mostly spent 
on the publication of the weekly Journal and on the establishment of the Com- 
mittee. The canals important, if not the more importa werk of propagandism 
bas, accordingly, to be comparatively starved. There is moreover a feeling here 
that India is not edited with aufficient ability, it does not command influence in 
England, and in its printing and publication sufficient economy is not enforced. 
to reduce the cost of this publication and make t more useful has been & 

n the cause of a good 


vexed question among congressmen for years, and has be 
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vorrenpondenee between Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Wacha. Various 
lane have been tried and have more or less failed, until at length the British 
immittes resolved last year to follow their own course irrespective of the Con- 
gress which, however, was to continue to supply the Committee, with the sinews 
of war. The Indian — Committee, at its meeting at Allahabad, made cer. 
tain proposals to the British Committee for reducing the cost of the Congress 
organ in London and placing more funds at its disposal for the work of propa. 
gandism; These proposals were in due course forwarded by the General Seore- 
tary of the Congress to the British Committee, but, so far as the 2 is aware 
these proposals do not seem to have been even acknowledged; and tio reply was 
received. At Calcutta the Congress was entirely ruled by Mr. P. M. Mehta and 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee in the name of the President, Mr. Wacha, and the’ trium- 
virate did not condescend to give the Congress any information on the subject, 
but atbitrarily adopted the independent proposals made privately by a member of 
the British Committee. Nota word was said in reference to the proposals of the 
Congress Committee: in fact the latter body which was the outcome of several 
years of discussion and which was established in accordance with the decision of 
the Congress itself, was simply ignored, as if no such committee existed, This 
high-handed and unwise procedure has caused serious discontent in the inner cir- 
cle, and an open split at the Congress was avoided with difficulty. Ifthe deci- 
sions of the Congress were thus to be set aside, not by the Congress itself, which 
would be quite legitimate, but by one or two individuals who could dominate over 
that body by their high prestige and immense influence, then they might them- 
selves constitute the Congress and put an end to the costly show got up eve 
year. Mr. D. E. Wacha, as the Joint General Secretary as well as Mr. P. M. 
Mehta and Mr. Bonnerjee as Ex-Presidents of the Congress, are members of the 
Congress Committee, and though the two latter gentlemen have attended so far 
as I am aware, no meeting of the Committee, still, in the absence of a formal dis- 
sent by them, they may be expected to respect the decisions of the Committee, 
and so long as these decisions remain unvetoed by a Congress, or uncancelled 
another meeting of the Committee, theirduty isto help in rather than reta 


the carrying out of the decisions of the Committee. But instead of adopting this 


course they preferred the course of lording it over the Congress, and have shaken 
the feeling of harmony and accord that has hitherto prevailed. It is to be hoped 
that this will be the last as well as the first occasion when the Cromwellian 


policy of guiding national assemblies will be substituted for a policy of constitu- 
tional and conciliatory procedure. 


8. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of 3rd February, 9 to the 
communication of Canon McColl to the Spectator 
Pst cain ahs aera on the question of the desire of Russia to — 
possession of India, a that all the allegations and observations of Canon McColl 
cannot be accepted. His allegation as to the growing impoverishment of India is 
quite true, but the same cannot be said of his statement in re the increase of 
population. If Englishmen are alive to the poverty of this country, why are 
crores of rupees paid tothe Guaranteed Railway Companies from the Indian 
Treasury to make up the guaranteed rates of interest * When duly qualified 
natives are available for all ranks of the public service owing to the spread of 
English education, why does not Government avail itself more largely of their 
services in conducting the administration? The Sikhs, the Gurkhas and other 
warlike Indian tribes have bravely fought the battles of Government at home 
and abroad at the sacrifice of their lives, and during the Boer war Indians removed 
wounded British soldiers from the battlefields under a heavy shower of bullets. 
The natives being so brave and loyal, why are not the higher appointments in 


the army thrown open to natives? If this were done, there would be a saving 


of several crores of rupees in the public expenditure every year. Government 
could easily improve Indian industries and thereby increase the prosperity of the 
country, if it were so minded, but the difficulty is that it cannot do anything in 
this direction owing to the opposition of British manufacturers. The Imperial 
Cadet Corps Scheme of Lord Curzon is a move in the right direction. When native 
princes have received military training under that scheme, they will be a great 


help to Government, and then this country will be free from al apprehension of 


Russian invasion, iat 
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9. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 3rd February, says: 

| „The Panna Commission have now given their judg- 
ax, mentin the famous protracted trial, which had been 
2 sitting for several weeks more after the peripatetic 

nature of a Scotch Judge on Circuit, than an Indian tribunal with its fixed sittings. 
The trial at the outset presents many difficulties, and the case for the prosecution is 
not without some flaws, which the evidence and the judgment certainly do not 
remove from the possibility of a doubt. It rte without saying, that the bulk of 
the evidence points to the fact that the Rao Raja did die from the effects of poison, 
either ptomaine or arsenic ; this being so, ‘strychnine poisoning’ which at one 
time was the main case for the prosecution and which was the main-spring of the 
alleged conspiracy, falls to the ground. It is difficult to see why there should 
have existed the necessity of administering two most deadly poisons, namely, 
strychnine and arsenic to effect the death of an ordinary mortal, except if it was 
intended to show that the Rao Raja was proof against one of these poisons by 
itself, but this has not been suggested anywhere. Such being the case, the proba- 
bilities are that the story of the dual poison is a patched-up one, and arsenic— 
which the evidence shows was the probable poison used—was as a sort of stand- 
by, in case the strychnine story fell to the ground. This is more than borne out 
by the expert testimony of Colonel Geoffrey Hall, ILM. S. The learned doctor 
gave it as his opinion that from the facts and evidence disclosed, there was not the 
slightest symptom of strychnine. In fact when Dr. Hall was examined by. Mr, 
Colvin, his evidence disclosed that the symptoms were even not ordinarily those 
of arsenical poisoning ; but on examination by the Commissioners. and by. the 
Counsel for the Crown, Dr. Hall said that there were instances of arsenic poison 
which would fit in with the present case, One point is not very clear and which 
has not been explained away or taken up by either the prosecution or the de- 
fence, and that.is this: If the prosecution story be true, that two most deadly 
1 were administered to the Rao Raja, how is it that he took so long to die? 
t is also conceivable how the Rao Raja was farther induced or tempted to try the dry 
meat dish and so further poison himself, when he had experienced a bitter taste 
in the first dish with gravy, and had already suspected poison! and this in the 
presence of his own companions and servants! There is also another very peculiar 
point in this tragedy, which is this, that neither the Rao R4ja, nor has own friends 
or servants, nor the servants of the State seemed: to take any very active steps 
in obtaining medical aid which was so close to hand, under such a grave sity- 
ation! The story of the Rao Rani that the so-called Razinamah was obtained 
from them by force and by their lives being putin peril, is a very difficult one 
to believe under the circumstances. Firstly, they were in their own home surround- 
ed by many male relatives, friends and servants, who could easily have opposed 
such an event ; secondly, the Political Agent was not far off and a man can 
travel on horseback 45 miles in five or six hours with ease ; thirdly, in these days 
of rail and telegraph communications, such an event, though possible, is not pro- 
bable—especially when the ladies had several male relatives and friends with 
them at the time, who were quite capable of taking care of their interests. The 
story of the 2 Jugal Karam Kandi against his chela Rani Kamal Kuar as to 
her having directly abetted in the conspiracy to oi n hag been disbelieved by the 
Commissioners, but other portions of J ugal l's evidence, which are said 
to have been corroborated, have been believed in the case and used against the 


* 


in regard to the incident of Mr. Kumar, the Barrister from Calcutta, not bring- 
ing with him to Panna, the letters which are said to have been written to him 
1 Siri Nath Ghosh ; we imagine that this would be like the shikari taking 


nk cartridges to the jungles for a shoot—moreover, the letters when pro- 
,Guced, were Without the lea a4 which, if produced, would have established 
their bond fides * post marks. All the e Kamal Kuar 
Renne Lal, who. bas been sentenced 


4 
* . 


Mahdrdja, We are unable to agree with the view taken by the Commissioners — 
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AnvocaTz, 
6th February, 1902. 


RozNAMCHA-I- 
Gm, 
Ist February, 1903. 
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boot dramatis persona in the tragédy, either by acts of commissio 


The case., as we have previously said, ats 
7 — that it has not been sifted thoroughly. 


8 Mr. S. B. Sarvadhikari in his quarrel 


the Gommisslonere Unt the Mabärtis was a 


death. It has been held! 


| Penny to marist e Rao Räja —— and a re has been su 
rated to the Viceroy, the purport o e 0 ht soon to be divulged. If the 
story of the prosecution is to be believed, ware unable to see why some more 


were not put on their trial for having (according to their own story) 
omission, 
7 cOttnivance, and we are not a Wärs that these have been made King’s evidence. 
by connivance, an presents matty difficulties, but we are of 


IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a). Judicial and Revenue. 


10. The ‘Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th Fe „ says :—* Without 
| expressing. in any way the least 8 oN with 
i in hi th Mr. Justice 


* Blair, one would wish the High Court should have 
avoided the unpleasantness of suspending him for three months and, after the 

riod of suspension, of not allowing him to practice without offer an apology. 
Mr. Sarvadhakari may have his faults, but Mr. Justice Blair also some, 
at least he should not have so soon forgotten the exalted position which he is 
occupying. Anger begets anger and who knows that the toneof Mr. Justice 
Blair’s remarks had not led the Barrister to lose his balance. To command the 
respect of the Bar, the Bench is bound to control its own temper, which we regret 
Mr. Blair did not. 

Apart from the case which bas been, we must say, dealt with with due regard 
to the feelings of the Bar by the Chief Justice, we should like to know what steps 
Sir John Stanley has taken to satisfy himself that the charges openly laid against 
Mr. Justice Blair by Mr. Sarvadhikari in his defence, are groundless. The Bar- 
rister in his defence had said: 


1 beg your Lordships to call on Mr. Justice Blair to give evidence on my 
behalf whether he has done it or not. Thus I shall be able to explain to your 
Lordships whether I have filed criminal appeals and he takes it, saying he never 
hears any advocate but takes the papers home. Please remember that this is 
what I did not say and beg to say it now that he had not looked at it even and re- 
turned the brief tome. I shall beable to prove that he did not look at the Ne 
and returned them rejected. My Lords, I submit that every person and every advo- 
cate deserve a hearing.“ In support of this Mr. Sarvadhikari read a section of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. My Lords, he continued, all along cases have 
been dismissed without giving them any bearing at all. My Lord, I to 
have the evidence of that hon'ble gentleman that whether what I have submitted 
to your Lordship is fact or fiction.” | 

_ Of course all this was irrelevant to the case and was rly so declared 
by the Chief Justice. But all the same an enquiry should, in the public interest, 
be made into the truth of these allegations. “Whether these charges are true or 
not, we make bold to say that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction about the 
manner in which justice is administered in the Allahabad High Court. We 


would request the learned Chief Justice to take early steps to know at first hand 
what those grievances are. diss : 


11. The Rozndémcha-t-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the iat February, referring 
Police reform. doũo the proposals that have W: er by an 
experience spac tase police officer to the Mysore 
t 


Government for improving the morale of the police in that State by raising the 
pay of both the rank and file, and the officers, ‘avs that the editor ef faith in 
the increase of pay as a panacea for official corruption. The District Superit- 
tendents of Police, the Tahsfiddrs and the Deputy Collectors, certainly receive 
adequate salaries, but there are black shéep found even among them. Of course 1 
these days of high prices, the pay of a constable should in no case be less than 
Rs. 15 per mensem; but theré is no need for increasing the emoluments of the 
police ‘officials who are already well-paid. If the British Government désires to 
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sis ees, Wi we 


to regard for the honour of the e, to 
avoid falas ing made them, lead an honourable life Nad con- 
to's | to Government and be t0 eaorifice their lies 


of the people, It is only by the enlist: 
of such men in the police’ foros that réal reform can be effected.” If the 
of the law as by the just British Govbrument were carried out 
faith; neither the polioe not Government (thrdugh it) would be brought 
into —.— 


12. The Police News (Meerut), of-the 1st February, says that one of the 
many difficulties which a police investigating officer 

2 the police in detecting has to encounter in detecting crime in the iabetior of 
a district is the obstruction which he generally re- 
celves from the zamindär. Even when he has been able to discover an offender, he 
finds it no easy matter to secure evidence against him. If he exercises any sever- 
ity on witnesses to induce them to-tell the truth, the zamindär sends two or three 
to a Magistrate 's court, one of whom institutes a prosecution, charging 
the investigating police officer with ill-treating him, to force him to give evidence 
aunt the person, and his companions corroborate His statement. Even if 
trate does not think it necessary to frame charges against the police 

officer, he advises the District Superintendent of Police to depute another officer 
instead, to carry on the investigation, and the result is that the investigating 
officer, who is then recalled, is at once lowered in the estimation of the people and 
the zam{ndér. The new officer deputed, either finding it difficult to make any 
of the case without the aid of the zamindär, or being amenable to bribery, 
Hed to into the hands of the zamindär, and thus it is how police officers are 


12 dishonesty. * Magistrates are very prone to find fault 
with of the police. 


13. A correspondent of the Roznémcha-i-Qaitsari (Allahabad), of the 1st 
Fe „ complains that the Municipal Board at 

ines on iamp- Agra is given to inflicting heavy fines on the Muni- 
persons who rape lamp-lighters who receive only twoannas a day 
(for any dereliction of duty). Likewise 

3 are heavily fined (b onorary Magistrates) for slight offences which 
is calculated to compel — — lie up this profession, to the great inconvenience 
of the native public: There are many mischievous people in the district of Agra, 
who tramp up false cases, even dakaiti cases, to the great trouble and harassment 
of the tural classes. What is still worse is that when any of them are found 
out and convicted, they do not receive their deserts, which ei them to con- 


tinue plying their nefarious trade. The District Magistrate should-keep a strict 
watch over them. 


o). Finance and Taæation. 
ra Nil. 
(d ).:Munieipal and Cantonment affairs. 


14, The two following. passages anges ont extracted fm is leading. action, 
Wiinlofpal: Administrasa ea “ Munic e West: Lessons for 
r India in the 4 (Lucknow), of the 6th Febru- 
:-—" The 1 of Mr. Chamberlain has been to con. up the Colonial 
a to centralise more and more the. go ing pow ers, 2 
ae munie are ready to ical om t 2 
. red i * their schemes. If we apply the pri 15 
* the cass assumes ad t shape. Everywhere the — 
— the nose under State control. Red tapeism of the worst type prevails, 
our municipal activity at every turn. The constitution of 
sicipalities is such that all powers are centred in the official chair- 
and ¥ irmen who are, to a intents and poses, OC! : 
ree, it 8 work of 2 utility it is not the 
rescrihe: course, but. the dictates of Government that carry. the day. 
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wise. poly | 
ih not forma Ir 
5 of, works of publie utility. Not 32 N 2 pes 
2 and the 13 oe he the u 1 2 presume to know 
daily, nay, 1 * urban ©, z 
1 and thus make town life — unoften burdensome in the 


extreme. This disregard of Indian opinion becomes more painful when the condi- 


tions of municipal membership are taken into consideration.” | 
| * * * * 0 „ * 


more than Indians, 


There is always going on a tug-of-war between the rulers and the people 
for a monopoly of all powers, more to abuse them for domineering purposes than 
to use them for the good of the people, Singleness of purpose is sadly absent 
in Indian Municipal life.” 


15. The e of 1 rigs mee L.. 
1 5 serection 2nd February, says that there is a piece of lan 

An mone certain piece, of behind the e muhalla Shidi Sarai at Morada- 
acre | bad, where the residents of the muhalla have held 
their various religious, wedding, funeral and other gatherings and ceremonies 
for more than a hundred years. The Municipal Board now intends to construct a 
dust-bin or a urinal on the site in question which will cause great inconvenience 
to the people who have acquired a sort of right of using it. The Municipal Board 


would do well not to interfere with the plot of ground in question in view of public 
convenience. 


16. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 5th February, publishes 
ee a communication from its Allahabad correspondent, 
from which the following extract is taken:“ The 

Native city is now a hot-bed of plague. According to the plague officer the deaths 
are about seventy or eighty a day, but information from other sources puts the death- 
rate at almost double this figure; and at any rate there is a stete 2 


o in the 
Native quarter, and the usual absurd rumours are abroad as to poisoned water, &., 
and questions are being asked as to why the English do not die as well as the Hindu- 
stanis. The municipality are doing their best in the way of disinfection and 
inoculation, but as all measures are of a voluntary nature they are simply in- 
effective, because the Native will take no measures at all until it is too late. We 
have been spared the sight ef unburned corpses in the river since the new provi- 


sions have been enforced at the burning-ghäts; that is at any rate one thing for 
which we should be thankful.” 


17. he Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st February, pub- 
lishes a communication, in which the writer com- 
ments at Allahabad." ““*"Se plains that while plague is at present so rampant at 
ee Allahabad and threatens to decimate the people, 
the sanitary condition of the town is most unsatisfactory. The streets and lanes 
are as dirty as ever, sweepings and rubbish being collected here and there, and 
heaped up in the dust-bins at all hours of the day. The Municipal members 
and employés seem to be quite indifferent to this state of things, as if the Muni- 
cipal funds were intended for “ the entertainment of the devils.” . Nothing is 
done to purify the atmosphere. Government and the Local authorities ought 
to give their best attention to the matter at present. The District Magistrate 
and his Subordinate Magistrates should themselves inspect the conservancy of the 
town at such a critical time, and explode sulphur and other such disinfectants high 
up in the air, as is said to have been done in former times on such occasions. — 
(¢).—Education. 


18. The Bindustant E 2 of the öth February, has nail that — 

ming Al versity ang, Entrance Examination of the Allahabad University 
Depety Sollectore Hxaminations 2 Will .commence from the 17th idem, and that the 
bi eine: worst «Gates originally fixed for the R A, and M. A. Exe 
minations remain unchanged: Tbe latter examinations will be held at Allahabad, 


\ 
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rovision being made for accommodating (out-station) candidates apart from thé 
— — eben “Ths Deputy Deller, Exatnination will 
also be held at Allahabad on the 17th February. ‘The editor suggests that the 


Examinations may be deferred or held at Lucknow or Agra. 


19. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 5th February, in 
a communication from its Allahabad correspondent, 
says: —“ Talking of things educational one’s mind 
e naturally turns to the scandal in the Entrance Ex- 
amination. The authorities who have been investigating the leakage of the 
uestions have, we hear, come to the conclusion that the papers sent from 
e Lucknow centre have been tampered with. When, or by whom, it is at pre- 
sent impossible to say. This lis not likely to help to induce the Syndicate 
to multiply centres for the B. A. and M. A. examinations in March.” 


20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th February, says :-—“ The Syndi- 
Anahabad University Degree Exam. Ante of the Allahabad University met last Saturday 
inations and plague as to consider the petition of parents and guardians of ex- 
aminees about the proposed transfer of the centre of the Degree examinations this 
year owing to the prevalence of the plague at Allahabad. After bothering 
their heads for a long time, the Syndics discovered the fact that according to 


the Act of Incorporation the centre for the Degree examinations should be Allaha- 
bad. So the petition goes to the dogs; and outside candidates must brave 


the dangers of infection. It is said the University authorities are busy with 
ments for the separate location of candidates from places outside Alla- 
habad in a healthy quarter. If the law is against the proposed transfer, we 
confess we cannot admire the law-maker whose pres view was 80 narrow 
and limited as not to have brought in his mind a contingency of the kind. Be 
that as it may, if the section about the centre be capable of a liberal interpre- 
tation, a town within the Allahabad Division may become the centre. To res- 
trict it a little would be to make the Allahabad district the legal centre. Then 
also some steps may be taken to hold the examinations outside the city itself. 
Bat if the law make the centre of the examinations and the seat of the Univer- 
sity convertible terms, then our only suggestion is to postpone the tests as 
long as the ravages of the plague continue serious. As regular studies in the 
Ist and 3rd year classes really begin after the summer vacation, the examinations 
may be held in April or even in . Everywhere the ravages of the plague 
decrease after the setting in of the hot season. Why not wait for that period? 
Life is more precious than a university Degree. To agree ta this is not to lose 
prestige, but to gain sympathy of the people.” 


21. The Hindi Hindustha n (Kalékiakar), of the, tat rat, refers ta 

. the late session of the Technical Education Commis 

sion at the Bombay Secretariat and to the subjects on 

which the Commission examined the witnesses who appeared before it to give 

evidence, and praises Lord Curzon for appointing such a useful Commission, 
expressing an earnest desire for an extension of His Lordship’s term of office.. 


(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


22. The Eæpress (Lucknow), of the 6th February, in noticing the Land 
6 Revenue Resolution, says: —“ What the Government 
ig of India’s Resolution does claim, and claims fairly is 
that the administration of the land revenue in this country has shown progressive 
improvement and an ever-increasing effort to ascertain and appropriate only what 
is the true economic rent, or what is due as interest on the capital expenditure: of 
rnment on the improvement of the soil by irrigation and the construction of 
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roads and railways. The machinery by which collections are made has been steadily | 


and continuously strengthened. The Governor-General in Council says that 
‘the improvement in the village records and their punctnal correction and main- 
tenance up to date have toa large extent obviated the necessity for detailed sur- 
véys, and for those local inquiries by subordinate officers who were in former 


times a fruitful source of harassment and extortion to the agricultural community. 


The aim of the existing policy is to exclude underlings from all connection either 
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# muilé by the hostile critics ‘have been stat. 


ly disposed of. Mr. R. C. Dutt said that the peasantry of Bengal were far better 
of Wade the Permanent Settlement than the people in temporarily settled tracts, 
is immunity from famine in ‘is traceabl e to the same CAUse As accounts 
for the immunity of temporarily settled tracts like Burma and Assam—viz., the 


frequency of rainfall. The Government Resolution points out that if the assess 
ment were in the manner proposed by Mr. Dutt, the consequence would 
| of the produce—but that it took far more 
than it does at present. The tendency of assessment for the past fifty years has 
been everywhere downward. If that be admitted as a fact, it follows that the 
increasing frequency and intensity of famines are not attributable to the increase 
of the land revenue. This downward tendency is apparent in the N.-W. Provin- 


oes, Oudh, the Central Provinces, Orissa and the Punjab. In the ryotwari 


n districts: For various dis- 
tutbing causes, no fixed rate is possible and none is insisted upon. The Govere- 
ment do hot deém it advisable to fix an inelastic arithmetical standard about their 
share of the produce of the land, bat mean to be as. lenient as possible in their 


dealings. It is urged that to adopt the recommendation of Mr. R. C. Dutt about 


Ah share of the gross produce will be in the Punjab an enormous increase in the 
income of the State from land. | 


4 As to the period for which the settlement is to be made, the decision is for 
thirty years generally, and twenty years in exceptional cases. 


„We have no intention to state in full the contents of the Government Reso- 
lation, as space would not permit us to do so ; but in conclusion we say that there 
can be no question that it will be a document of great importance to the ryots in 
their fight with the Settlement Officers. ” 


23. The English Hindusthén (Taläkänkar), of the. 7th February, in its 
255 review of the Annual Report on the Ca Ex- 
_Repommendations made by i perimental Farm for 1900-1901, observes :—“ But we 
Report om the Cawnpore Experiments! must suggest te the Government to ramify this de- 
ae partment in the various Divisions at first, and then to 
extend it even to the districts. We, perhaps, 


will be asked, how the exp 
Of the new departments are to be met? To this we would respectfally 5 by 
con- 


suggesting that the ramifications should be made inthe nature of a pa 


cern, but not upon the principle on which the Cawnpore Farm has been instituted 
which costs so much, and brings in very little. | 


(g).—General. 
24. The Kayastha Samachér (Allahabad), for January, publishes a contri- 
eee ‘bution by 8. C. M.” whoin noticing Mr. Skrine's 
sir Wiliam Wises Hunter,“ biegraphy of the late Sir William Wilson Hunter, 


gives-an expression to his impressions of his life and 
career. The following is the concluding portion of the article >—- : . 


Mr. Skrine in writing this book should have avoided controversial matters 
and refrained from abusing, in the usual cant of the average Anglo-Indian, the 
educated natives of India many of whom have read Sir William Hunter’s writi 
with profit and pleasure, and some of whom do not yield to his biographer. in 
respect and homage they entertain for his memory. Some of the remarks that 
Mr. Skrine makes about the educated natives were quite unnecessary and un- 
called-for, having regard to the main subject-matter of the book, and others are 
based on his inferences from facts which certainly do admit of more than one 
construction. These remarks conceived in the tone and spirit of the most virulent 
Anglo-Indian newspapers in the days of their excitement, would we trust be 

itted from the second edition of the book which is certain to be called for. 
ey mar the harmony and beauty of the book and are not in keeping with the 


(: 08°) 
2 Of Mr. Skrine. We cannot forget that fer many ‘years pas 10 eh 
unter his signature or initials and have been noticing es in the 
articles written for ee roe a a owned b — enterp men ngali 
a ve pathy with the aspirations of edusat- 
stirs at = Sons to egoiuat $06 tied existence in the present 
ges such aa these: (The italics are our) = a. 
(a) ‘There seated on a dais in a dark tittle hole dignified as the Assistant 
strate’s Oourt-room, he (Hunter) endured the endless ver- 


bosity of native attorne the tissue of fabrications. 
Fare 88) in petty 2 and rent cases till’ long bint ak” 


(b) ‘Sir Henry Leland Harrison, Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, 
| a time when native factiousness and verbosity made the post 
(c) ‘These 

been 


therings (meaning the meetings of the Congress) have since 

at the Presideacy Capitals in turn yearly and the 

grame of the agitators have gradually widened. They 

Jor the most part to a numerically insignificant class which has 
received an ish education in our colleges and schools and 
have imbibed the theories of British politics from teat-books, 
The legal profession for which the Indian character is especi- 
ally suited contributes the larger . e vhange of the Congress 
delegates, and while the movement brought a cléque of political 
agitators to the front, the Muhammadans, the Native Chiefs 
and the great landed proprietors with a few exceptions have 
held aloof. I need scarcely add that the pull excited sus- 


picion and animosity in the Anglo- Indian public between whom 
and the educated natives a 25 had been dug by Lord Ripon’s 

criminal jurisdiction Bill. (Page 377). 
| We might multiply these if we chose, but the quotations we have 
given above would amply show our readers what we are objecting to. The views 
contained in these passages may be right or may be wrong, but Skrine. with 
his long residence in India could not but have known that such remarks were 
likely * great offence to a large and deserving class of His Majesty's sub- 
jects. should most undoubtedly have avoided giving gratuitous offence to an 
advancing and enlightened class in writing a book on a subject that was interest- 
ing to ail classes. It does not very much matter to us to know what Mr. Skrine 
about the legal abilities and political aspirations of a class that has pro- 
duced some of the greatest lawyers, scholars, writers and debaters of the present 
it is pure waste of time to cross swords with him on this subject. Sir 
iam Hunter treated educated Indians very differently. Amongst his most 
friends we find two Indian names, Raja Peary Mohun Mookerji and Mr. 


Behramji. Malabari. Amongst his correspondents. fer whom he a genuine 
itd we men like the late Sir Sheshadr Aiyar. Amongst those whom he 
benefited and whose work he appreciated was the B i poet Babu Hem 


Banerji, now shut up like Milton of oldin darkness, and amongst those 
whose political aspirations and rights he consistently championed in the columns 
of the foremost paper in the United Kingdom were the educated matives of India. 
When some Anglo-Indian writer tried to place before the British public as a speci- 
) men of Indian composition some gon ete hat | roduetion, Life 
| [ef Onoocal Chandra Mookerji,” Sir Wil Hunter rushed te the: Tomes to vindi- 
: ate the capacities of the educated Indian and convinced the British public that 
: the majority of the educated Indians write and speak English’ decently enough 
and in their acquirements and character were no disereditable “products of ‘the 
) system of education introduced * Bentinck aud Macaulay. The duty of a bio- 
gtapher is to present his hero to the reading public as a living and breathing 55 
„and he should most of all avoid raising side-iteues by indulging in i ag 
Personal reflections about these whem one docs net like, and we cannot but deeply . I 
egret that ao 2. writer as Mr. Skrine should overlook 80 simple an 1 
Cardinal u rule.of the conduct of every biographer. N 
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not neglect the practice of increased 
Government to reduce the pri 
doubtedly increase its sale.. 
and if our Government is unable to reduce its 
would rather see a new tax levied on us for 
than curtail in any way its distribution.” 

* . . + 


ndusthan 


of quinine will prove very suce 
Life is more precious than the price of the medi 
ice or distribute it 
is noble act of distributing q 


ratuitousl 


successful, and un- 


cine, 
» we 
nine, 


We cannot see any reason why the late Lieutenant-Governor was glad to 


acknowl 


the services.rendered in connection with the pl 


sures by Captain Swiney, I. S. O., Captain Pratt, I. M. S., and Lieutenants Wigram, 


e preventive mea- 


Chamberlain, Henderson and Wheeler. and others. The preventive measures 


and its vicinity and 
suffered.” 


26. The Gaouhar-t- 


2 


adopted by Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Government proved abortive, or else Ballia 
nares, and now Allahabad, would not have so severely 


Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th February, in its local 

news column, states that on the 25th Janua 
in Karim Baksh, a tailor, killed two kine at his house 
in muhalla Dharam Das. As he tied up the legs of 


another cow, her cries attracted the notice of the Hindus living in a neighbouring 
house. They sent for the Municipal Office Munsarim and took him to the roof of 


their house and showed him what the tailor was doing 


down below. When the 


Munsarim remonstrated with the tailor, the latter replied that he had obtained 
permission from Mir Mehdi Husain on payment of the fixed fee, and did not mind 


the rémonstrance. On this a crowd of 


indus rushed into the tailor’s house and 


rescued the cow without an affray. The Hindus went over to Mir Mehdi Husain 


and reported the matter, but he told them to 
the man permission on pa 


go away, saying that he had given 
yment of the fee. They then called upon the tahsſldär 


and requested him to inspect the tailor's house at once, but he dismissed them with 
the remark that they should file a petition “day after to-morrow ;” likewise they 
reported the matter to the officer in charge of the police-station in vain. They 
then sent two telegraphic messages to the District Magistrate at Nagina, who 
ordered the tahsfldér to inquire into the matter. The tahsildär, accompanied b 


the Municipal Commissioners, appeared on the scene the following 


day and com- 


menced an inquiry. The Hindus contended that cow-killing has never taken 


place in the muhalla in question and that in 1890 Mr. Fraser, a late Collector, 
prohibited the sacrifice of a cow ata 
sacrifice kine at the Jama-i-Masjid. 

fice with the permission of Mir Mehdi H 
says that cow-sacrifices have always been performed in that 


ate house, allo 


the Musalmans to 
<ailor pleads that he performed the sacri- 
usain, who admits giving permission and 


part of the town. The 


editor regrets to say that ill feeling between the Hindus and Musalmans at Najib- 


abad has lately been increasing, and wishes that better 
them and friendship were restored. 


counsels prevailed with 


27. The Hindi Hindusthan(Kaläkänkar), of the 6th February, refers to the 


Measures 


wood for 


sand of deaths every year, 
those measures as far as possible. 


by Captain Bira. Vn 8. 
* for checki 
and asks the 


LEGISLATION. 


res recommended by Captain Birdwood 
malaria which is responsible for thou- 
unicipal Boards and the public to adopt 


28. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st February, referring 


Civil Procedure Code Bill. 


Viceroy’s Le 


; il, which 
extension of the powers of Mungi cil, whic 


— 8 Coun 


fs and Subordinate Judges, says, 
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t a great 
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| the Munsifs, and the 


of independeriog und politeness ia still to be found um 

Zubördinate Judges in their administration of justice (snd dealings with liti- 
ts) in Bengal, Bombay, the Panjab and the ‘North-Western Provinces and 

Geib, Ad fat as th editor bas been able to form zu opinion on the subject 

from u étady of ‘newspapers and ‘official reports, during his last two or three years’ 


experience as & journalist, he does hot think that the conduct and integrity of the 

officialsin question in the United provinces are unimpeachable. Though the Sub- 

ordinate: Judicial Service has for some time past been ‘recruited from educated men, 
the probity of the members of this service is 3 Those (native) officials 
who have adopted the expensive English style of living, cannot help staining their 
hands with unlawful “ blood (gains); and hence if they are invested with great- 
er powers, it will simply spell greater distress and complete ruin to the people. 
The best way of improving the administration of justice will be by vesting the 
highest powers of the courts of first instances in natives, and appointing old 
and experienced English officers, thoroughly a with the ciistéms and 
manners, and the thoughts and feelings of the people, to preside over the appellate 
courts. The: popular opinion is that those Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, 
whoare notoriously corrupt, write out vague judgments which tend to encourage 
prolonged and ruinous litigation. The misfortune is that recommendation plays 
an important part in the matter of recruitment of all the official bureaus, and is 
responsible for the admission of many incompetent or dishonest persons. The 
higher authorities are no doubt desirous that none but the best men should 
be appointed Munsifs, Sabordinate Judges and Deputy Collectors ; but they have 
not a free hand owing to demi-official recommendations. 


29. The Kayastha Samdchér (Allahabad), for January, says: —“ The new 
Civil Procedure Code Bill, as recently presented by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Raleigh to the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, has been duly published in the Gazette of India, and we believe, in the 
official “eee of the several Local Governments. It isa bill of portentous dimen- 
sions, and those of our readers who can spare time to plod through it will find 
that, whether it will ultimately be an improvement upen the present Act or not, 
it. will certainly contain much that will be new to the Indian lawyer. We can- 
not for want of space mention all the novel provisions of the proposed legislation. 
We shall mention a few only. The rule of set-off is evidently sought to be given a 
large scope, 80 as to bring it in harmony with the practice of the Courts of equity— 
though we mast say that the law even asit stands at present has been in more 
than one case explained and interpreted so as to cover what are called the cases 
of equitable set-off. Then provision is also made for the Mofussil Courts deliver- 
I orders —in anticipation of written judgments—a provision which we 
k may not totally be free from danger. ee 


. The introduction of garnished orders will also be quite a new and, as we 
think, a desirable feature of the new enactment. We need scarcely add that the 
long threatened doom of Second Appeals seems to be quite inevitable. Many of 
the sections of the present Act have been considerably enlarged—for instance 
the definition of ‘decree’ alone fills quite a formidable space in the Gazette, while 
the section relating to res judicata hardly errs on the side of brevity. Precision 


in legislation is a perfection always to be aimed at, but prolixity is hardly the 
road to clearness. Without seeming to be presumptuous, we may say that if 
there is one part of the present Civil Procedure Code which requires careful 
amendment and simplification, more than another, it is the chapter relating to the 
Execution of Decrees, and we should, indeed, be 1 * if in its passage through 
the Select Committee, the Hon’ble members succeed ‘in evolving a cosmos out of 
the chaos of case-law which clouds the relative position of the decree-holder and 
the judgment-debtor, after once a Court has pronounced its judgment. 


30. The Bhérat Itwan (Benares), a oe 8rd Febraary, says that it would 

dnjab ‘Registration of Transport äppear from the Bhérat Mitra that the Panjab Gov- 
animale = : . oa ernment has a measure on the legislative anvil, 
ich is intended to legalise the impressment of cattle, camels, carts, &c., into 
ervies in the time of war. As it is, such impressment has been freely resorted 
ta, when necessary. When the Bill in question has been passed, the tyranny and 
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in Assam, the editor was convinced that the time had not come for the 


{ % ) 


yp. exertised in this connection will be considered 4o. be legal 

stifiable.: Dering the last Afridi campaign the wholesale im presament of 
was | and distress to the people in the Panjib, and 
His Excellency the Viceroy and other officers were quite put out by Mr. Thorbara’, 
famous speech on the snbject at Simla. But no sympathetic gentleman like Mr. 
hotburn will be able to denounce the proceedings of officials in the matter of 
degar in fature. When Lord Curzon expressed his approval of the begér system 


t hardship 


2 


. abolition 
of slavery in India. The Panjab Government had better avail itself of the ovea- 
sion te pass an Act legalising begér in connection with the official winter tours as 
well, and be done with it. ak te | ä 
VI.—RALwar. 

31. The e -r e I 4 the 1st che tet says that a 
„ loeal newspaper, which is now defunct, com 
— — mongers st the © gomietime ago that native parda-nashin female 
Seanad sengers were greatly inconvenienced at the Shéh- 
jahänpur railway station for want of a waiting-room for their use, but that no heed 
was paid to the complaint. The Rohilkhand Gazette understands that the want of 
such a ‘waiting-room is still greatly felt at the Shähjahänpur railway station. If 
the Traffic Superintendent were present at the station at the arrival of a train, he 
would see what a large number of native ladies come in and go out by each train. 
The female population of Shähjahänpur is comparatively larger than that of many 
other towns. Even such a small station as Aonla is provided with a waiting-room 
for native female passengers, and there is no reason why a large station like 
Shähjahänpur should be without one. There already exists a waiting-room for 
European ladies at the Shähjahänpur railway station, and a similar one should be 
provided for the use of native ladies, or the one reserved for European ladies may 
be thrown open to native female passengers as well. 


VIL—Posr Orricsz. 
: Nil. | 
Vilil.—Nartrve Socmrms ayp Rewiaiovs anp Social Matters. 


32. The Kayastha . Seger geno an January, says:—*If the 
ate session of the Congress was but a qualified 
ee n success, the session of the Social n an 
unqualified failure. For any such result, se far as we are concerned, we were not 
unprepared. -In our note Jast month on the Social Conference we laid it down in no 
mincing terms that in our opinion, the Bengalis were the most backward of the 
Indian people in social matters, and that the only hope of a successful session 
lay in the adhesion of Raja Benoy Krishna, to the cause of the Conference. We 
are afraid, we placed too much reliance on the Raja’s support and we find we had 
reckoned without our host. The Raja, we regret to remark, did not come up to 
our expectations. His inaugural address laid a little too much emphasis on the 
need of caution in social progress, which strack us as a mere subterfuge for a 
licy of inaction, in which view we were confirmed by his subsequent conduct. 
is declining to give his support to the Resolution about child-widow remarriage, 
as also to that advecating the fusion of sub-castes by introducing inter-dining and 
intermarriage amongst them, produced a most undesirable effect upon the audience, 
and we confess, we cannot understand why the Raja should have assumed the res- 
ponsibilities of the Presidential chair, when he was not prepared to give his cordial 
support to the principal Resolutions in the Conference programme. ‘Ihe defence 
set up by the Indian Nation, that the Raja had at the time of accepting the Presi- 
dential responsibilities no knowledge of the Resolutions to be passed, can only be 
brushed aside as veritable sophistry. The Conference has now been holding its 
ttings for the last fifteen years and every English-knowing Indian is fully aware 
that child-widow remarriage and the fusion of sub-castes are part and parcel of 
the Conference propaganda.“ 


33. The Jdm-i-Jamshed (Morada bad), of the 26th January, received on the 
2nd February, adverting to the riots that took pl 
Mohammatans st Moradabaa between the Hindus and Musalmäns at Moral 


ace 
8 during the coneurrence of the Holi and the Mnbarram 
in 1889, and to the consequent prohibition of the religious processions of béth the 
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munities along the public streets, refers to the advi 
en exhorts both the communities to cultivate pi 


necessarily clash with each other. The tension of feeling between them has no 
doubt greatly diminished of late years, but still they are not yet on the best of 
friendly terms. The Hindus have, for the last two or three years, made distinct 
advances of friendship towards the Musalmäns, setting up stalls of milk and 
sherbet during the Muharram to entertain Muhammadans, and the latter ought to 
respond to this unmistakable display of goodwill on the part of the former. 
The editor will be very glad indeed to see the leaders of the two communities 


taking steps to effect a complete reconciliation between them and thereby restore 


their former friendly relations, and free intercourse. 
I X.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


34. The Fra ag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 30th January, says that 

the District Magistrate has not been well advised in 

_rravegwais and pilgrims as Allah cancelling the license of the Prayagwal Committee. 

. he result will be that powerful Prayagwals will be 

the masters of the situation and that the weaker ones will go to the wall and will be 

deprived of their means of livelihood. Carriage and ekka drivers and municipal 

and police officials will now again take to touting for pilgrims. The District 
Magistrate had better appoint a secret spy to keep an eye on these people. 


ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 11th February, 1902. for the V.- M. P. and Oudh. 


antages of union and concord; 
) will and amity between them, 
Both the Hindus and Muhammadans in India live under the same Government, and 
their interests are identical, though they follow different religions, which do not 
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T.—Potrrics. 
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1. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 10th February, says that the 
London Times advises the British Government to 
a Temnion of strengthening the navy strengthen the navy in India and other parts of the 

British Empire in the East. But it would be better 
if the teeming millions of India were trained in warfare. In that case the founda- 
tions of British rule in this country would be laid, as it were, on adamant. 


2. The Urdj (Bijnor) of the 7th February, observes that just as King 
1 Tudis ng Lee; * gr ena bo 8 
Suggestion se mative Chiefs of of India, the King of Austria has also the title 
on the oooasion of tae King-Emperors of — of Hungary. Both these sovereigns are 
called King-Emperors, But in the oriental languages 
it sounds odd to call a ruler an Emperor, i. e., a King of Kings unless he has 
some Kings under his sway. There are no doubt native ruling chiefs in 
India, whose suzerain is the King of England, but none of these is designated 
a King. The coming coronation of the British sovereign will afford a very good 
opportunity for conferring the title of King on the Nizam and other great Indian 
chiefs and thereby making the title of Emperor fully significant, The late rulers 
of Oudh were called Kings. 


3. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 12th sgh yet Ogee tie to 
n 


present condition ofthe tadiansin the past greatness and prosperity of India, deplores 


their own country and in the British the straits to which the natives have been reduced 


paper, Russia, far from thinking of invading India, would not care even to cast a 
tful glance at a bankrupt country like India. ‘An English missionary says 
that the average quantity of cloth used by the Indians per head is not more than 
64 yards (in a year), it being even less in some cases. hile admitting extreme 


poverty to be one of the causes of this state of things, he says that the climate of 


the country too is such as does not necessitate the use of much cloth, and that the 
people are barbarous. Yes, now that the Indians have been relieved of their wealth, 


* may call them savages and even something worse. But time was when the 

ians made and used shawls and other precious kinds of cloth, while Europeans 
went naked. What is still more to be regretted is that the Indians have a bad time 
of it even in British colonies. They rendered most loyal services to Government 
in South Africa in the present Boer War, and received acknowledgments from the 
authorities. But they are all treated in the Cape-Colony as coolies, however 
educated and respectable they may be. They are not allowed to trade, nor even 


to pass aang such roads as are frequented by Europeans. The treatment 
accorded to Indians in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony is still worse. 


psn § are not allowed to enter a town, purchase land, build a house or open a 
hop. 


4, The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), in its Supplement of the 6th February, 
says that it would appear froma recent Resolution 
e geninst the drain of Indian of the Government of India that the authorities dis- 
approve of landholders going out of and leaving 
their estates and spending their money elsewhere. If this principle finds 
favour with Government, it may be extended to the native chiefs who spend 
money like water in their visits to Europe. Indeed if the principle be carried 
to its proper conclusions, no Government can be justified in allowing the drain of 
the wealth of one country to another. But it is a pity that the British Parliament 
is as unable to realize the force of the principle in question as Alexander the 
Great was, to understand that the difference between him and a robber was but a 
nominal one, as was pointed out to him by the latter. 


at the present time. According toa Russian news- 
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5. The Oudh Samdchér (Lacknow),.of the 7th Feb: 
n rton bas be 
* glish paper in which he endeavours to 8 
Englishmen who come out to this country as Civilians are great losers! J 
receive salaries disproportionately large, but still they allege that they come 
to oblige India! It ix patriotism, and not the love of self, that attracts, them 
9 are ready to sing their praises for their disinte 
ees, But there are Englishmen and 
fally exposed the misrepresentations of Mr.! 
high salaries are paid to Civilians from the 


Lord Stanley of Al 


Treasury: It would be well 


they spared themselves the unnecessary trouble of coming to this land of exile, 
Thank God, the Indian colleges have turned out natives who are qualified and 


willing to conduct the administration more satisfactorily and cheaply than Euro- 
pean-Civilians. This is the difference between foreign and native rule. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th February, sa be text of 
a letter addressed to the Indian Tea Association in 
reply to a petition from this body has been published 


over the signature of Mr. Fuller from the Govern- 
ment of India. The Association protested against the remarks passed upon the 
planters of Assam on their dealings with coolies. When the new Coolie Act was on 


the Legislative anvil, we found how the Viceroy practically nullified the good pro- 
posals of Mr. Cotton. Messrs. Buckingham and Henderson, representatives of the 
tea industry, scored a victory over the Chief Commissioner to the detriment of the 
interests of the coolies. This gave them a handle to raise a hue and cry, when in the 
Annual Coolie Immigration Report Mr. Cotton had to condemn the action of certain 
planters. On his way to Burma, Lord Curzon evidently deprecated the agitation 
set up by the planters. This induced us to think that the scales would in time be 
held evenly between the Chief Commissioner and the planters. In fact the decision 
just published repeats the incident about the petition from the Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian Defence Association on the claims of Eurasians and domiciled European 
There was a show of condemnation for claiming special favours from Government 
followed by definite action in different Departments to open careers for Eurasians 
to the exclusion of Indians by the prescription of unequal qualifications for the 
two communities. In the letter under notice great respect is shown to the feeli 
of planters and scanty regard is paid to the position of Mr. Cotton. The coolie, t 
central figure in the controversy, is left to the tender mercies of planters who are 


interested in paying him less, treating him cruelly and advancing him money to 


bind bim to tea estates, while the necessity of greater and stricter supervision 


the officials is not so much enforced. Perhap British capital will now flow 
into Assam!“ | 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th February, concludes an article 
on the Queen-Empress Victoria Memorial question 
as follows:—“ On the decision of Lord Curzon, the 
Pioneer writes thus: — sib 

‘ Thus forty or fifty lakhs of rupees, mostly subscribed by Native Chiefs all over India, 
are to be spent on a building 28 alike in conception and in execution, to be built on a site 
which, While it can be secured only by destroying one of the landmarks of Calcutta, will afford 
only a frail arust of four-feet above the — Pe slime to support this glory of future ages. 
The material is to be imported, the design is to be imported, the architect is to be imported; 
and India’s Imperial Memorial to the Queen-Empress, who won the affection of her Indian 


subjects by. her interest in things Indian, will not give the smallest scope to the Indian artist or 
constitute in any sense a monument of Oriental art.’ ; | 


A better condemnation cannot proceed from even the most patriotic Indian. 
The late Queen-Empress, while in life, surrounded herself, though living in Eng- 
land, with everything Indian—servants, house-decoration, and furniture, and talk- 
ed in an Indian language and wrote her diary in that language 


of such a Queen in Indian soil i in Kyle. desi Ar 
India. What a pity 11 . an soil is to be in 8 yic, 0 10 and me ie 


Advocate on the Me- 
Queen-Empress 


hmen. Lord Stanley of Alderly has 


The memory 
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| II,—ArFGHANISTAN AND TRaws-F'Rontizn. 
8. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 12th February, says: 
Pee 7 W = in 1 is ste ex 1 1 
Mutiny of <n Athan  fegtmen an Afghan regiment having mutinied and shot its 

a commanding officer at Khost The men were sullen 
and suspicious for a couple of days, but they are now. said to have returned to 
duty. tt is just as well that the infection did not spread among the neighbouring 
tribes, who were said to hea good deal alarmed. The present Amir may be 
clever enough, but he has pr ed too fast in making changes and innovations 
80 soon after the rigid and capable regime of his great father Amir Abdur Rah- 
man. Firstly, he has taken back to Cabul many refugees and intriguers who were 
not viewed as the right sort by his father, and at the same time Amir Habibullah 
has got rid of others who were a persona grata to the late Amir. The last act 
in this direction seems to be the dismissal of another old favourite, Mir Ahmad 
Khan who was Foreign Secretary to the late Amir, andis well known among 
Native traders in India as a shrewd man possessing great business capacities, who 
has built up a large business and name for himself.” 


9, The Prayttg Samdc..dér (Allahabad), of the 6th February, in its columns 
a + oe Of miscellaneous news, states that it would seem that 
Envoys by ‘imir Hebib-ulah kbanto the Amir Habib-ullah Khan of Afghanistan is send- 
5 ing Envoys to the Capital of Russia, and asks what 
is His Highness’ object in doing this. 
III.—- Narva Srarxs. 


10. A correspondent of — Oudh ver ed (Lucknow), of the 13th February, 
** referring to the approaching retirement of Munshi 
22 Fe Abdul Ghafur from the Ministry of Rampur on the 
expiry of his term of office, says that Nawab Haider 
Ali Khan is no doubt fally qualified for the post of Minister. But as he is closely 
related to the Chief of that State, it would not be expedient to appoint him to the 
t. Moniti meliora sequamur. Such appointments have proved failures in Hyder- 
abad and Bhopal. Nawab Abdus Salam Khan, Subordinate Judge, too, will not do 
owing to his being a relative of the late General Azim-ud-din Khan who, as such, 
are not in the good books of the Rampurians. He has, moreover, spent a large portion 
of his life in the judicial service. There are other officers in the Government 
service of these Provinces, who have received their education in England, and 
would * themselves well, if they were put in charge of the Minister's port- 
folio in Rampur. The writer recommends Saiyid Muhammad Hadi, Assistant 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, for the appointment, especially as he 
would be able to introduce important agricultural reforms. 


11, The Natya Patra 5 (Allahabad „for February, says that the Sonägir 

ill in the Datia State is a sacred Hindu place and 
is visited by thousands of pilgrims every year. But 
it is to be regretted that the road between the hill 
and the Sonägir railway-station on the Indian Midland Railway, which is about 
two miles long, is unmetalled, and consequently the pilgrims tothe sacred hill 
are exposed to great inconvenience. A road tax is levied by the Datia Darbar 
on every carriage and head load, but the Darbar does not metal the road and build a 
masonry bridge over the nala which crosses the road, which is very unfair. 
Orders were issued by the State some years ago for metalling the road, but they 
have not yet been carried out. The Raja and the Political Agent should give 
their attention to the matter. 


12. The Oudh Aar (Lucknow), by 5 aa hye’ hag to the 
ancationin Organization of the Imperia et Corps by the 
the various Haj’ Kumar Colleges oon Gern nent of India, saya thet military training will 
undoubtedly be very useful to native princes. But 
unless they are given high English education and religious instruction at the same 
time, they will make neither good rulers when they come to the gaddi nor devoted 
and useful allies to Government in time of need. The education given to native 
Princes at present in the various Raj Kumar Colleges is very defective and poor, 
y do not acquire proficiency in any subject, but only a smattering of 
28 


Sonagir Hill in the Datia State. 
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English. Moreover, they contract an undue love for cricket and polo, und 


indulge 
ly im debauchery and other cognate vices on their. on to the gaddi 
to the utte: — of the State affairs. Hardly a si native — 


cated at a Raj Kumar College is to be found conversant with the ples of 
administr: N and litical e economy. Sir Salar Jung, Sir Dinkar Bao, Tekan 
Rao Holkar, Sikandar Begam, Nawab Kalb Ali Khan, and others, who not 

ght up under the present system of education, were distinguished for thie 
physical and intellectual powers, have left their mark on the country, and were 
extremely loyal and devoted to Government. All these personages were well 
grounded in their respective religions and considered it to be their duty to * 
allegiance to the Government for the time being. The present Maharaja Gaiku- 
war of Baroda and Maharaja Colonel Sir Partab Singh, who have proved then- 
selves truly loyal to the British Government. were brought up under the influence 
of their religion, while receiving military training, &c. It is therefore absolute 
necessary that young native princes should be given high English education along 
with religious instruction, and not such defective education as is to be had at 
present in the Raj Kumar Colleges, which fails to excite emulation among the 
students. There are instances in which the princes turned out of these colleges 
have had to be removed from the gaddi owing to their misconduct. Government 
should therefore reform the present system of education given to native princes 
in the Raj Kumar colleges, which neither qualifies them to administer their States 
satisfactorily, nor to serve either their country or Government. 


1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


Hinpustaay, 13. The English Hindusthan 3 of the 10th February, 
ee PETE Sy says :— The dignity and usual serenity of the High 
g. B. Sarvadhikari, Barrister-at-law, Court at Allahabad was ruffled the other day bya 
by the Allahabad High Court. 2 2 7 
somewhat unseemly altercation, during the bearing 
of a criminal appeal, between Mr. Justice Blair and Mr. Sarvadhikari, a Barrister, 
for which the latter was called upon to show cause why he should not be suspended 
from practising in that Court. The matter came on for hearing before the Chief 
Justice, Sir John Stanley, and Justices Knox.and Burkitt, when Mr. Sarvadhi- 
kari pleaded his own cause—without attempting to make the amende honorable 
—and rather went from the frying-pan into the fire. Nevertheless, the Judges 
dealt leniently with him, perhaps from a sense that Mr. Justice Blair was not 
wholly free from blame, and Mr. Sarvadhikari was suspended from practice for 
a period of three months, with a proviso that he must render an ample apology 
to the Court after the expiry of that period. We do not mean in any manner to 
| uphold the conduct of the offending Counsel, but from a perusal of the proceedings, 
as it appears from the Pioneer, it does seem that a certain amount of insult and 
provocation was levelled at, and given to the Counsel. For instance, if Mr. Justice 
Blair had already come to a decision and was unwilling to hear Mr. Sarvadhikari 
_any further, he might have done so with a little suaviter in modo, fortiter in 
re, by refusing to hear him and asking him to sit down. But the expressions 
leave the room and “ hold your tongue lack the dignity of a High Court of 


Justice, and are not to be found in the unwritten Code of etiquette or conven- 
tionality between Bench and Bar. 


— ss 


MorAL. 


I. Don't bang your head against a stone wall, especially against the 


red granite of the High Court at Allahabad. II. A man who is his own lawyer, 
has a fool for a client.“ ” 


AwiarKu, 14. The Awdza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th February, says that it would 
sO Bekenary, 2008 155 seem that the people of Benares are dissatisfied with 
eienr, ene rasen, mans the conduct of the Munsif lately posted there. Several 

8 persons have filed applications (before the Munsif) 

to stay 3 in their cases, in order that they may submit their affidavits 

before the District Judge or the High Court, and apply for the transfer of the 


( 105 ) 


cases to another court. Anonymous complaints have,probably been already. made 
to the Commissioner and to the High Court, in Se’ Lunsif. The Luck- 
now Advocate of the 16th January drew the attention of the authorities to the 
objectionable proceedings of the Munsif. The editor has no faith in anonymous 
complaints, but ‘he is certainly of opinion that specific complaints should be 

uired into by all means. When this Munsif was at Allahabad, applications for 
the transfer of cases from his court were made there also. A person ma apply 


for the transfer of a criminal case froma court from fear of the local police, but 


applications for the transfer of cases from Revenue and Civil Courts cannot be so 
easily explained. 3 3 


15. Al Bashir (Etäwab), of the 4th 1 3 on An 9th idem, 
the nomina. 18 Surprised to hear that Chau m Narain, B. A. 
ton fF — — naib-tahsildär, Auraiya, has been nominated for tah- 
the Etawali district. sildarship this year from the Etéwah district by Mr. 
Mardon, the District Magistrate. The editor cannot understand how a shrewd 
officer like Mr. Mardon should have nominated an official who is not eligible for 
nomination under the standing orders of the Board of Revenue, inasmuch as 
he has not yet served for two years asa naib-tahsildär, the total period of his 
service amounting to only 12 or 13 months. Again, though the Chaube is a graduate 
in English, and probably has a good knowledge of Sanskrit too, he is very defi- 
cient in Urdu. He cannot write two sentences of Urdu without committing mistakes. 
If he is appointed a tahsildär, he will not be able to discharge his duties satis- 
factorily, owing to his great deficiency in Urdu. The editor advises him strongly 
to improve his knowledge of Urdu in his leisure hours, before he aspires toa 
tahsildärship. 


(b).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 


16. The Oudh Sa machar (Lucknow), of the 7th February, publishes a com- 
r munication in which the writer says that the natives 
of this country could obtain any amount of salt 


from the Indian Ocean, but that still they have to depend on foreign countries for 


a large Nr of their supply. Three and a half crores of maunds of salt are 
consumed in this country every year, of which two and a half crores of maunds are 
obtained locally and the remainder is imported from other countries. The writer 
refers to the various sources of supply in the different parts of this country, and 
observes that the Government of India could easily put a stop to the salt imports 
and increase the revenues by extending the Indian salt-trade, which is entirely 


in its hands. But the writer does not wish to say why the Government does not 
like to do so. 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th February, says :—‘ This is the 
season for half-yearly meetings of limited liability 

man of the Bank 87 Cae f eng- companies, particularly banking concerns. Man 

pence,» e being marked “ 16 sensible and foolish opinions find utterances throug 
the lips of Chairmen of such companies in spite of the 
business training of many. Mr. David Yale, Chairman of the Bank of Calcutta, is 
a level-headed fellow with much good sense below his grey hairs. In his speech 
he reviewed the trade of Bengal, noted with regret the fall in the price of low- 
Class coal, and expected a shortage of wagons on the East Indian Railway during 
the coming seed and wheat export season. The profits of coinage in the mints he 
would urge upon the Government to be used for starting agricultural banks. In 
order to attract capital towards India, he has the following suggestion to make: 
have always held that the step towards the adoption of a gold standard 
by the closing of the mints had the effect of sending capital out of the country 
rather than of bringing it in, for thereby the holder of a rupee was able to buy 
18. Ad. worth of European securities instead of 10d. worth, while the European 
investor was called upon to pay 18. 4d. for what before he could have bought at 
10d.. The usual reply to this is that exchange is now fixed and the measure of 
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Nasiu-t-AGRa, 


7th February 1902. 


GAUHAR-I-HIND, 


12th February, 1902. 


TOH¥FAH-I-HIND, 


trial 


| obligation to give Id for silver. It mt 15 
miktell Nr 
Average rate has been fully 18. Ad., and in the interests of our Indian in 
jandertakings, if nét for the maintenance of the value of the token curre 
‘F would suggest that at the Cofonation Assembly at Delhi the present 
should cease to be known as the rupee, but be stamped ‘ sixteen pence,” the 1-15t) 
ae of the sovereign, and similarly with the smaller coins. The necessary legis. 
lation for this change would empower accounts throughout India to be kept in 
sterling figures. ‘Tradesmen would mark their goods in that way and schools and 
eolleges would confine their teaching to sterling denominations. The desire of the 
‘Indian and Imperial Governments is to attain one single standard of value for 
the British Empire, and I think the discontinuance of the present confusing and 
incomprehensible terms, by which Indian money is known to the other half of the 
-world, would conduce to this end. | “2 | | 
A s we said some time back, we are for the unification of the currency 
throughout the world, as we are for the introduction of the metric system for mea- 
surement of length, weight and volume. The variety of coins is as much a source of 
trouble to traders and schoolboys as diversity in measures.“ | 


(d ).—Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


18. A Tax-payer, writing to the Nastm-i-Agra (Agra), of the 7th Feb- 
ruary, says that though the municipal maladminis- 
tration.at Agra has, of late, been freely exposed in 
the columns of both the Anglo-Indian and the natiye 


sterling 


maladministra- 
ey © eae 


papers, the higher 


authorities have shown no inclination to improve the present 
state of affairs and redress the grievances of the people. This indifference on the 


part of the authorities to the Municipal affairs at Agra has led the public to imagine 
that there is something seriously rotten in the municipal administration which 
does not admit of a simple remedy. A short time ago, a large defalcation 
in the bhusa stocks of the Municipal Board was reported to have been discovered, 
‘but it is not known why the. matter has not reed into court. According to a 
rumour certain Englishmen were implicated in the affair, and hence it was privately 
settled. The arrangements for lighting and watering the streets are also very un- 
satisfactory, comparing most unfavourably with those obtaining in the cantonment. 


19. The Nétya Patra (Allahabad), for February 


3 „ Complains that the 
anes native members of the Allahabad Municipal Board 


in the city of Allahabad andthe preva- are utterly indifferent to the uncleanly state of the 


by-lanes and the street-drains, and that this is the 

reason why plague is raging 80 terribly in the native quarters. The Civil lines 
being properly looked after by the European Members, are entirely exempt from 
that scourge. The voters would do well to make proper selections at the ap- 
proaching municipal elections, 


20. The Gawhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 12th February, complains 


| that the conservancy arrangements at Najibabed 
mentsat Najibabad, Bnor ern“ are extremely unsatisfactory, the céss-poole not being 


ee _ Cleansed for as long as a week. e is raging at 

present at many places in these provinces, and the Local Municipal Members 
should pe their house in order lest that terrible disease should break out in that 
town also. 5 15 ä | " | 


( 6 ).—Education.. ; 


21. A correspondent of the Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 11th February, 
observes that the time is fast approaching when the 

natives will not be able to — as much know 
V e as will enable them to write ordi- 
nary letters in that language, or to secure even lower ‘posta in an’ English office. 


comments on the present educatioi 
vyntem in the United Provinces, 285 


er i. understa why none 

appear at an pparent vu | 

ie 2 thore 2 sie rane ag 

Yarred fro ons as well. 0 . . 
ah ing greatl the stu- 


Frequent changes 
— of the students. A few years 
natiens were held in April, and the educational institutions were closed in May and 
June for the summer vacation, so that the students had elear ten months for 
study. Under the present arrangements, some of the examinations are held in 
December and others in February, eo that a large number of the students have 
nothing to do from the end of the examinations in December to the end of Febra- 
ary, or sometimes till a week or 80 later, if there happens to be delay in the pub- 
lication of the examination results. Then after two months, study in March and 
April, summer wecation is, as usual, granted during May and June: se that 
the students lose their instruction for about 44 months in a year. A fourth ob- 
stacle in lea English is of recent date. The study of Eaglish has for some- 
time been aboli from the first two lower classes of the schools, and will be 
discontinued from the third and fourth classes also from 1903, 80 that students 
‘will have only six years left to learn English before they go up for the Entrance 
Examination. Sometimes tournaments are arranged to take place on dates 80 
close to the examination dates that they badly interfere with the study of the 
candidates. * Se | 

22. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th February, says: —“ The Indian 

ä ineering draws the att -of the Bengal 


tine on the alleged University § public to a glaring anomaly an the:composition of the 

anomalies. 

| Faculty of Engineering — the Calcutta University, 

and hopes the efforts of the Government will be directed towards paring off 

grailually and tenderly all such-corns on the foot of progress, Presumably an 

Engineering Faculty should, in the opinion of our 8 contemporary, consist of 
t 


‘Engineers, just as a Medical Faculty should consist of Doctors. In the latter 
faculty of this University every man has a medical qualification. But in the for- 
mer we ‘find the names of Dr. Mahendra Lall Sirear, M. D., an estimable and 
learned gentleman, but not an Engineer or possessed of engineering qualifica- 
tions; Mr. J. Eliot, Mr. A. Pedler, Dr. W. Booth, Mr. O. Little, and Mr. A. Mac- 
donell, all learned gentlemen, but whose qualifications are rather in 1 region of 
the Faculty of Arts than that of Engineering; and, again, Mr. C. R. Wi son of his- 


. 


have been connected with an Engineering College or have examined for the engineer- 


torical and archsological fame. Probably at some time or another these gentlemen. 


ing 

should rded as sine gud non for the Faculty of Engineering. The paper 
means to insinuate that the predominance of the Indian non-official element in the 
Calcutta University is responsible for this undesirable state of affairs; and if 
Government had been ‘the guiding factor such anomalies would not have occurred. 
For his edification we shall give him a sample of what State ominance can do 


“| in non-engineering subjects, but these are not qualifications that 


ADVOCATE, 
13th Fehruary, 1902 


in the matter of University affairs. The University of ANahabad was ushered — 


‘into existence in the latter end of 1887, and both the Act of Incorporation aud the 
Rules and Regulations framed under that Act took particular care to make the 
new University a rigidly official-ridden one ina Province fully official-ridden. 
‘Our contemporary took for his notice the Engineering Faculty of the premier 
‘University ; we aball, in the absence of such a Faculty in our University, take the 
ene nearly allied the ‘Faculty of Science. There are at present 20 members of 
tis Faculty: 14 e officio anf (6) elected. The rule. that guides the appointment of 
members to this Faculty runs as follows: The Director of Public Instruction 
and all Principals of thaafiliated Colleges who are Fellows of the University, shall 
‘be e officio members of the Faculty of Science, in addition to the members who 
2 i 
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elected to that Faculty under the Rules; provided that: the number (: 
ellows on the Faculty of Science shall not exceed twenty nor be less than 88 
Now, of the 14 members of the first or ez officio class, none but the Principal of the 
Roorkee Engineering College can lay the remotest claim to any knowledge of 
the Sciences for which the anne prescribes courses of study. And 
six elected members three are Mathematicians, oue an Engineer, one a Barrier 
though Inspector of Schools, and the last à Chemist. An the Board of ‘Stindy 
appointed by the Faculty consists of two mathematicians and one chemist. And 
this . Faculty is expected not only to prescribe courses of study up to the 
M. A. and D. Sc. standards: but also to set papers to, and examine candidates for 
these degrees. Is not the Faculty of Sciences a sham and a misnomer? Why 
should the Principal of every affiliated college be a member, and not the Senior 
Professor of Science, passes our understanding. The effect has been the undue 
predominance of the Professors of the Muir College in the University to the 
neglect of science study throughout the province. Another anomaly we shall men- 
tion: viz, the rule that the Registrar shall be appointed by the Senate at an annual 
meeting, and that his term of office shall be two years ; and that person who has 
occupied the post of Registrar shall not be ineligible to be again appointed Registrar. 


Mr. C. Dodd was first appointed Registrar in 1894 and was re-appointed in 1896, 1898 


and 1900. At the annual meeting of the Senate to be held on 3rd March next, a 
Registrar will have to be appointed. In the agenda paper of the coming meeting, 
dated 31st January 1902, we read, anent the Registrarship of the University: 
“ The following notice of proposal has been received: — Mr. C. Dodd (re-election); 
proposed and seconded respectively, by the Hon' ble Mr. T. Conlan and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justce Banerji.” Why was not the notice published in the Government Gazette 
announcing the fact that the Registrarship would fall vacant in March next? 
Why this hole-and-corner way of putting up a proposal? And we request the Fellows 


to consider whether a gentleman who made such blunders as the one related in our 
last issue should be re-elected as a Registrar, 


23. The Hindustént (Lucknow), of the 12th February, does not see why 
Allahabad University Examinations, the Allahabad University could not get the rule ne- 
| cessitating the holding of the (degree) examinations 
at Allahabad modified by the Local Legislature, soas tochange the centre of 
the examinations from that plague-stricken town to some safer place. Whenever 
Government wishes to pass immediately a law affecting crores of the people, it 
enacts it at once without waiting for the opinion of the public. The decision of the 
Syndicate of the Allahabad University to change neither the dates of the examina- 
tions nor the centre has caused great dissatisfaction both among the students and 
their parents and guardians. Representations from the towns where the various 
colleges are situate should be made to Government on the subject. 


24. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th February, refers to the 
A complaint regarding the compul- complaint, made in the columns of the Pioneer, by 
students of a Hish gehe Jr tige the father of a student who is receiving instruction 


at in a High School, regarding the compulsory levy 
of subscriptions by the Head Master for the School 5 the d who 
do not pay the amounts demanded being punished or fined, and is at one with the 
Pioneer in thinking that an inquiry should be made, though it is difficult to 


believe the complaint. If such a state of things really prevails in any school 
it should be put down with a strong hand by al niseha.” P L 5 


25. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 4th February, received on the 9th idem, 


betas 61. states that a meeting of the Trustees of the Moham- 
— at Aligarh, and his political gs. madan College at ‘Ali ath was held on the 31st 

2 January last, at which Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk de- 
clining the offer of his reappointment as Secretary to the College, in spite of 
the Trustees importuning him to retain the office, it was decided. to refer the 
matter to the Lieutenant-Governor as patron of that institution, with the intima- 


tion that failing Mobsin-ul-Mulk, Maulvi Mushtaq Husain Khan, Vigar-ul-Mulk, 
may be appointed Secretary, This is the 3 the police: a of Bir Antony 
MacDonnell, that Mohsin-ul-Mulk cannot anyhow be induced to continue in 
office, So long as the Secretary of the Aligarh College is not allowed. his. full 


t 60) 


freedom, he cannot act as @ leader of the Mohammadsn community and render 
any useful service either to his co-religionis's or Government. 10 10 
1900, Sir Antony MacDonnell put such pressure on, asd assumed such an attitude 
towards Mohsin-ul-Mulk, that he was at last obliged to sever’ his connection 
from the Urdu Defence Association, and thereby stained the good reputation he 
had won during the course of his life. The editor knows what mortification 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk suffered at being thus forced to do a thing against his will, and 
how it affected his health, and this is the reason why he is unwilling to be reap- | 
pointed Aer of the College, and have his freedom shackled again; though 3 
nothing that might degrade the Secretary of the College is likely to be done during 4 
the just régime of Sir James Digges La Touche. However, until what the Govern- ie 
ment has already done in the matter is formally rescinded and the Secretary and 
the Trustees of the College are declared to be free and not liable to be treated as 
Government servants in pelitical matters, no independent man will care to accept 
either of those 2 In the Aligarh Institute Gazette of the 23rd ultimo 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk himself complained that on account of his holding the Secretary- 
ship of the college, he could not express his opinions freely on certain matters, 
and that he was obliged to keep aloof from national work, much against his 
wishes. Such being the case, how can one importune him to re-accept the Secre- : 
taryship, and thereby go against his conscience, allowing his people to go to | 
the dogs, without exerting himself to save them? The greatest injury which le 
Sir Antony MacDonnell has done to the Aligarh College is to deprive its tees 
and Secretary of their independence, so that this college no longer remains the 
centre of the political ideas of the Mahammadans. It is to be hoped that Sir 
James Digges LaTouche will restore the political status of the cellege authorities, 
and thereby enable them not only to guide the political ideas and feelings of the 
Indian Musalmans, but also of the tribesmen on the North-West Frontier in 


course of time. en | 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


26. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 12th February, in its RD 
me review of the Report on the Cawnpore Experi- 12h Febraary, 
oltgdusthan’s Review on the Report mental Farm for the kharif and rabi seasons of 1900- — 
1800-184. seasons of 1901, says —“ The table which we have published 
| in our last issue must be explained in this, and then 
we will make some * 1 how to introduce the new mode of agriculture, 
manuring, ploughing, &. &. This table is divided into four sorts of seasons. 
The first is Kharif standard, then radi standard, then khkarif alternate series, and 
rabi alternate series, There are eight kinds of manures:—Cattle-dung, poudrette, 
sheep-dung, bone-dust, bone-superphosphate, castor cake, cow-dung ashes, and 
saltpetre. By the table we have published we have shown that there are two 
kinds of treatment, the old and the new. But the difficulty is this, that these 
modes are not known to the poor tenants, nor are there agricultural chemists 
to be found in the country. Then, how is this * and costly department of 
agriculture to be utilized by the people of this country? We are, moreover, 
sorry to say that instead of eight kinds of manures, the poor villagers have got 
only two or three, namely, cattle-d ung, sheep-dung and cow-dung ashes; but the 
greed of the landed-proprietors and the inadvisability of the Government in not 
leaving’ any grazing grounds for the cattle of the poor villagers and cultivators, 
have compelled them to use cattle-dung as fuel. Because, as the Government did 
not leave any jungle or parti (waste land) as grazing grounds, free of revenue, 80 
the landlord has a claim over all the lands, be it grazing ground, or jungle, 
and as the settlement lasts only for thirty years, so he by hock or by crook 
tries to reclaim as much jungle and usar land as he can. The reclamation 
ofthe jungles deprives the villagers and the cultivators of their fuel, and 
it also deprives their cattle of needfal fodder ; and the reclamation of the parti 
and waste lands, deprives the cattle of the country of their grazing grounds. 
It would have been better for the Government to abandon its revenue, and make 
the landlords forsake their rents for a certain number of bighas —between every 
two or three villages—in order to enable the e e grase their cattle 
on such spots, and these lands should have been called the “grazing = of 80 
many villages, and all the spontaneously growing trees would have been used for 
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And to talk of manuring Indian fields with the eight kinds of manures 
mentioned in the Report, is to expect ‘the sun to rise in the west instead ef in the 
east. In the:same manner, the other requirements of this heading ‘ details of 
cultivation’ are equally difficult, in fact impracticable, for the people of India, 20 
death are they to innovations anil 0 inert to the introduction of novelties ?” 


its 
the 
already 
po 


Government, we are convinced that the measures to gra 
ing famines in India need an expert hand of no mean calibre. 
that a Minister should be set apart for this d t alone, should be in 
touch with all likely areas of famines, and who should be able from à reckoning 
of previous ‘rainfall and outturn to at ence lay his hands on parti 
begin allaying the evils of scarcity, before matters get serious and uncontrollable, 

le that “a stitch in time saves nine.” The period for à policy of 
Patch has long since past, and now some very energetic and radical measures, 
whieh will go to the root of the solution of the problem, are urgently required. 


(q).—General. 
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99.. The Hindustant (Lucknow), of the 12th Febrnary, ublishes. an Urdu 
1 translation of .a letter dated November last, 
„n. Which the Hon’ble Mr, Hardy, aa. Chief Secretary to 


. the Government of these Provinoes, addressed to the 


Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur regarding the question of employment of Kayasths 
in the public offices, telling him that it was not the intention of Government to 
exclude Kayasths from the pas service, bat that men of other classes were algo 
to be provided for. and that it was necessary to prevent the formation of a clique 
in an office by the admission of too many men of a aig ag easte. The Hindustani 
does not agree with the Kayasth Samdchér that this reply of Government is 
calculated to remove the general misunderstanding prevaling on the subject among 
the people. Cliques and conspiracies may be formed in the public offices, but what 
proof is there that cliques are formed among men of the same easte or religion only. 
Cannot men of different castes and religions form a clique? If a clique or 
ead cea ad an Office, it is the fault of the individual officials concerned 
and not that of their religion or caste. - Hence it is not fair or just to punish the 
whole of a class or caste for the misconduct of one or two individuals. It is not 
just to prevent a qualified candidate from obtaining admission into a Government 
office on the simple ground of some persons of his caste being already employed in 
that office. The doors a of Government office should be closed against a candi- 
date only when there is any defect in himself, and not for fear of an imaginary 


danger. 


30. A correspondent. of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th February, says 
Bey Peary that Tahsildars, Police Sub-Inspectors, Deputy Col- 
tur of savordinate ofhcials from one lectors, Deputy Commissioners, and other such officers 
„ are transferred from one district to another at reason- 
able intervals of time. Eren the Lieutenant-Governors are ch every five 
years. This is a very. practice, equally advantageous to the people and 
Government. It is highly desirable that this principle should be extended to the 
subordinate officials such as Revenue Superintendents, chief readers, sarishtadars, 
head clerks, general clerks, sadar kanungos, &c. Some of these officials have 
‘remained in the same districts for many years, and have consequently made 
‘many friends and enemies there. As they have acquired great influence owing 
to their long residence, they are able to benefit the former and injare the latter. 
‘They also: ss lands and houses in the same districts in which they are em- 
‘ployed. If they are Muhammadans, they are prejudiced against their Hindu 
subordinates. If they are Hindus, their Muhammadan | E. Res have the 
tame complaint against them. The Board of Revenue should call for, every year, 
a Statement of officials whose pay is Rs. 40 or over from every district, showing 
hom long they. have been employed in the same district, what landed or house pro- 
perty they possess in the district in their own or their relatives“ names, and 80 
on. This statement should be scrutinised by the Secretary to the Board, who 
peg arrange for the transfer of officials who have been in the same district 

or five y ) : 


31. The Nat ya Fatra (Allahabad), for February, says that the Hindus 


were well satisfied with the management of the Magh | 


“ment anplaiat regarding the mianage- Mela by Thakur Lachman Singh, and subsequently 
etihe Mage Meta Se Atanebee - by Rai Sitla Bakhsh Singh Bahédur up to 1900. If 
into the management, they were rectified in the following year 
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hristian missionaries, who abuse the Hindu religion to tbeir hearts’ conte 
were allowed:to pitch their tents for the purpose in the principal street at the fair 


2 


ban the Hindus, who answer the attacks made on their religion, were re 
to an obscure place, although during the last twenty-five years. they enjoyed the 
3 same privilege with the Christian missionaries and always put up their tents in the 
so. ‘priineipal'street. This year, too, they have been subjected to the same treatment. 
e €xcuse as to want of room will pot hold water. A number of imposters with 
‘their children disguited as Ram Chandra and Lakshman, and others, and crowds of 
‘low caste beggars who greatly harass pilgrims are to be found seated in the 
‘ prindipal street at thé fair, but there was no room for the tents of the Hindu 
‘preachers. ‘Munshi Lalta Prasad referred the Hindu preachers to the Joint Magis. 
‘trate, who, being a Christian and thus having no sympathy with the Hindu reli- 
gion, ordered the Hindu preachers to be relegated to a corner of the fair. The 
‘relegation of the Hindu ‘preachers to an obscure place involves an injury, not 
‘only to the Hindu religion, but also to the cause of education which was supported 
by these preachers. Some Brahmans used to read out and explain the Hindu 
religious books to crowds of orthodox pilgrims in the principal street, but they 
too have been placed at a distance from the street. 


32. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th February, says :—The Indian 

1 c | Medical. Service is about to be plagued by a plethora 
Indian Medical Service and plague, of Plague Doctors. It was an open secret that the 
i | Service is at persent undermanned owing to military 
exigencies. While even the ordinary needs of the civil population could not be 
met by the officers available, plague and the epidemics go almost wholly unpro- 
vided. In the absence of duly qualified medical officers, the Government of India 
imported a number of persons holding certificates of various nondescript types 
but certainly falling far below the standard of the officers of the medical service, 
much less that of Indian medical graduates. This importation was not due to 
any scarcity of duly qualified medical practitioners in this country, but because 
backstair influence was, as it always is, at work in the India to provide 
for failures among the sons and relatives of high officials in India. The people 
protested in vain and at last made up their mind to put up with the inevitable 
evil. More so as the imposition of non-qualified men was thought to be but for 
a short time only. They now find how deceived they were. It now transpires tha 


~~ — * 


t 
of the 26 new appointments to be made in the Indian Medical Service so many a8 
16 are to go to the Plague Doctors who have renderd good service in connection 
with the plague.” ‘These fortunate men are Drs. Wash, Harton, Lewis, Gloster, 

Justice, Beach, Hunt, Haydon, Muat, Smith, Hills, Starky, Sandilands, Knapp- 


Barrone, Jameson and Murray. These are to undergo no examination but to be 


admitted outright into the finest medical service of the world that enables the com- 
‘paratively ignorant to lord it over the learned and be fawned and flattered with 
all the offerings of a worship. It is but natural to think that Indian medical 
graduates did not do less conspicuous service in connection with the plague ; but 
none of them geta any ition in words, much less in promotion of the kind 
noted above. Well, it ist 


| he old story of colour being the rt to elevation 
1 in India, and not qualification.“ 7 


V.—Leaistation. 


Nil. 
1. . 11 ay . VL—Ratway. | | 
oon Axmur, 33. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of b 
n 10 ft w), of the 10th February; 
9 | 2 complains that although he —4 attention to the 


; 


_ have yet been taken to protest the lives and Aua mi 
of passengers arriving by night train at the Jais ral 


set year, as usual; and this has been done this year also. But, on the cer 


cto Bes wees re 


e d Un e e ee 


7 re matter in the issue of the 1st October last, no steps 


way station and proceeding at once in ekkas to the town, which is several miles 


= & me 


train at 11 8 d proceeded: to their houses at „ A ke ke 
by robbers with Jathis, severely wounded, and relieved of their property wort 
several. hundred rupees. This robbery occurred at a-short distance from the 
pe ated. between the railway station and the ton, There. shonld at 
Reni be two police ontposts, each having four armed policemen, 80 that they 
may effectively patrol the road leading to the town, when railway passengers are 
expected to go along that road at night, But this arrangement will pe: be 
too costly. The easiest means to remedy the evil would be constructing a 
“ flag station at signal-post No. 126, where the railway passengers may get 
into and out of trains. This would necessitate the halt of trains for some minutes 
only at the new station. Should this plan be not feasible; a suitable waiting 
room may be constructed at the existing station where railway passengers, espe- 
cially parda-nashin ladies, may be accommodated at night. If the railway 
authorities fail to carry out even this suggestion, the Deputy Commissioner 
may kindly arrange to erect a small shed for the purpose from the District Board 
fands, or the Rajas of Tiloi and Shahmau may charitably undertake this work of 
public utility at their own expense. 33 


VII.—Posr Orricn. 


34 The Almora Akhbér (Almora), of the 8th February, in its local news- 
Branch Post-office established at Column, says, that, at the repeated request of the resi- 
tale Basar, Almere. ‘dents of Lala Bazfr, the Post Master has established 
a branch post-office there and appointed Lala Sham Lal Sah Agent in charge of the 
‘post-office. But as the agent has not been authorized to issue money-orders, receive 
parcels for despatch and register letters, the post-office is not of much use to the 
public. As the agent appears to be qualified to carry on the work satisfactorily, 
and would furnish the necessary security, if required, he should be empowered to 
issue money-orders, &c., as other agents are. 


VIII.—Native Socutms axp Reticiovs Aub Soca. Marrers, 
Nil. ber. | 


i}. Februar Said h 
t February: Mir S lid Ali, | Mang e a 


were attacked 


IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


35. The Liberal (Azamgarh) of the 8th February, agree with the suggestion 

of the Bhaérat Mitra that the new Lieutenant-Gover- 

of tin late Raja Bote Lasthnan nor of these Provinces would do well to restore friend- 
of Mutire under the Court dt wand. ly relations between’the widow of the late Raja Seth 
Lachhman Das of Muttra and her son, Seth Dwarka Das, who at present figure 
as opposite parties in a lawsuit at Agra. According to his mother’s statement, 
the son is a minor and spendthrift ; and cares little to pay off the heavy debts 
with which the property of the deceased Raja is encumbered. In these circum- 
stances, Government had better place the property of the Raja under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. In Europe, the nobility have no power to mortgage 
or sell their ancestral property, nor can they divide it among their children, 
and the result is that aristocratic families, centuries old, are to be found there. 


36. The Riyaz-t-Faiz 2 of the 12th Feburary, states that two 
rain-dealers of Bhikaripur in the Pilibhit district 

tn the PAGER clei. ne Cates river yan embarked on a boat together with their two 
carts laden with grain, to cross the Sarda. When the 

boat reached the middle of the river it sank, evidently as it was overloaded. The 
grain-dealers with the cirts, cart drivers and the boatmen were all drowned, only 
three persons in the boat escaping. No boats should be allowed to ply on a river 
until and unless they have been thoroughly examined by an experienced official 
(and pronounced to be in sound condition), anda maximum limit for the burden 


Which a boat is to carry should be fixed. 


met, 8 ervisor- 
y the down | 


Aron AXKEBAR, 
Sth February, 1902. 


LIBERAL 
8th Febraary, 1902. 


Rryiz-r-F aiz, 
12th February, 1902. 
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The Tragag Samdekar (Allababed), of the 6th February, pull. 


a communication from Pandit : 
Valid, at Allahabad, who says that European do- 
2 : ra haye failed to devise any remedy for plague, 
: but that after three years’ hard labeur be has succeeded in discovering an effectual 
remedy. He is in a position toigssert that he can cure 80 per cent, of plague 
stients. Two of his pupils were gble to cure 135 persons at Dighagbät in Patna 


year and obtained a certificate. from the District -Magistrate. The writer 
has lately effected a large number of cures in Allahabad. If he were provided 
with funds by public subscription, he would train persons to treat patients, which 
| . would not take more than two weeks, and arrange for the on of medicine. 
: _ « "De persons trained by him might be e on Rs. 40 a month and deputed to 

| e-infected areas, with medicine and necessary apparatus, to treat patients. 

He swears that he has no desire to profit by this arrangement. He intends to 


5 start work on Rs. 5,000 being provided for the purpose. 

; ees „ Evidently the editor ‘heme the confidential Weekly Selections by the Gasetie. The question ia how hes 
5 e obtained his information ? Copies of these Selections have lately been to all Distri trates, It is 
= almost needless to sy that all impottant articles in the newspapers are in the Selec : 

: ALLAHABAD : ee PRIYA DAS, M. A., 

4 | Government Rezorter on the Native Press 
¥ The 18th February, 1902, : for the N.- N. P. and Oudh. 
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1 The Bharat: Jian (Benares), of the 11th February, referring to the 


lang ofan Doming Coronation. Assembly at Delhi, urges the 
* for the Belding dbolding of Aetna g 
eee on. the bauoolding of an exhibition of Indian manufact 

votes ee MET OL the occasion at Delli ee 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th February. in a leader headed 
“Military Career for Indians,” says :—“The Imperial 
| : Cadet Corps has disturbed the sleep of a good many 
Indians, They dream of prospects of a useful career to a. few members of the 
fighting races in the Indian Army at no distant future. Alas! like many a blessing 
conferred upon India by our rulers this much-noised about one is also but the husk 
without the grain. A sample of this kind was furnished by the ot a of 
Sir Partab Singh of Jodhpur to the Hoaorary Colonelcy to the newly-instituted 
Imperial Cadet Corps. r Princes and Chiefs will be given but the show of a 
military career. Worse is actually the case with the fighting races of India who 
supply recruits for the Army. Try however they can to shut the door of Com- 

| — Officers in the Army to our people, the British Government in India 
cannot do without Indian Sepoys; even the Imperial sway of Great Britain over 
her oceanic posseseions cannot be maintained without the help of Jack Sepoy. It 
is our Own conviction and that of many British military officers that the Boer War 
would long have been a thing of the past, if Sikhs and Gorkhas had been pitted 
against the enemy of the Empire. Right or wrong, the war itself is quite different 
from the policy that precipitated it. The experience of the frontier wars and the 
Boxer trouble in China has taught the impartial British Commander to place upon 
the devotion of the Indian Sepoy a greater value than what he does on that of the 
British soldier. Where ‘Tommy Atkins shudders to venture, Jack Sepoy rushes 
without a tremor about his heart. With the widening of the boundaries of the 
British Empire the need for a larger army is felt very much. And the lakh of 
Indian sepoys eg to be largely added toin order to meet the increasing 
demand upon India for troops to do garrison duty and to take the field in other 
parts of the Empire. : 
* , * 


7 The Sikhs and Pathans are now the centre of military attention, as far as 
the raising of Indian regiments is concerned. The Land Alienation Act is said to 
have been passed to propitiate the Sixh zamindar. Government is said to be ready 
to go to any extent to humour the followers of Guru Nanak and worshippers of the 
Grantha Saheb. The testimony of a native officer, however, gives, a very 
different version to this seeming anxiety. He holds that a considerable drain on 
some of the fighting races is going on in these days. Large numbers of Sikhs, 
Pathans and others m | 
causes which are bringing about this state of affairs, but the chief and foremost of 
all the reasons for it is the fact that the Police of Singapore, Penang, Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Tientsin are all allowed to enlist Sikhs and Pathans. Moreover, the 
pay, &., of this police force is so much better than the ordinary sepoy’s pay that 
the very pick of the above two races leave India yearly for police duty in another 
country and this at a time when recruiting officers are at their wits’ end to find 
recruits for the Native Army amongst the Sikhs, and men are badly wanted in 
order to form new regiments. Surely this is not right. If the matter ended 
here, it would be serious enough, but still there would always be 3 certain limit 
to the numbers leaving India. However, unfortunately, this is by no means all, 
for these men, after they have served their time in the police, find dozens of 
other lucrative billets awaiting them, chiefly as watchmen on large salaries, and in 


originally went out for police duty, having made comparative fortunes, send news of 
it to their friends and relations in India, and they in their turn go out eastwards, 
this time not for the police, but for any well paid billets going, which it is not very. 
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te annually to the Straits and China. There are several 


9 they never even return to India. Not only that, but those men who 
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ADVOCATE, 
Loth February, 1902. 
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put some sort of check 


the action of the nment | | 
very best fighting races in India for policing the British Settlements in the Far 
Fast. Whe wer and not other races well able to take up polies duty should be 
allowed to go out of India and not be reserved for the Indian Army is what 
the understanding of the writer. Well, to make the Army a thing te be oo | 
the Sikhs and Pathans, their emoluments must be raised above the paltry sum of 
Rs. 9 and prospecta opened for a career above the rank of the mere private soldier, 
at beat a non-commissioned officer of a lower grade. 4 18 
f ( , 

As a fighter, when things go well when ‘forward’ is the word, the Pathan 
has all the ‘shan of a en seviler of the First Empire, all the courage of a 
Tamerlane, the agility of a cat, and the fierceness of a tiger. For the Sikh Colenel 


Carter reserved all the best epithets applicable to any fighting race in the world. 
„ f : 


3 

And when this finest fighting material and the Pathan leave the country for 
good, Colonel Carter and British officers like him cannot sappress their indignation 
and regret at the short-sighted policy of the Government.” 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th February, publishes the following 
communication. from its Calcutta Correspondent :— 
3 i ea . The resolution of the Government of India on the 
conflict between the Assam tea-planters and the present head of the Assam Adminis- 
tration, regarding the condition of the Assam coolies labouring on the tea ta- 
tious under a penal contract which reduces them practically to a state of quasi- 
slavery,—has caused the intensest resentment here, as it is sure to cause in other 
ts of the country. You have already had this Resolution before you, and must 

ve already commented upon it. I will not, therefore, enter into details here; 
but this much I may tell you that during the last few weeks, the popularity of 
Lord Curzon has. been fast declining. The sense of suspicion with which all 
along his public utterances had been viewed, has deepened into a strong conviction, 
and the opinion is expressed on all sides by the body of Indian publicists, at least. 
in the metropolis, that the time has come when no journalist will be justified in 
suppressing the rising tide of public distrust aud resentment which the recent 
measures of the present Viceroy have created in the community. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 2 


circumstances which called this measure into being; nor need 
of the strong opposition that it aroused ( the Ne F the’ 
8 1 Pe Never wae pee 80, | 
emed oy the native community in this country, Not even a solitary tit 

satellite would be found to gi 7 to this selfish and retrogr 
ere und yet what did ere his ‘grateful support to this selfish and retrogi 
- frying pan into the fire. And what was the 
It was the desire to propitiate the British 

was needed, not really so muc ‘act 
Idren of the soil, as of the foreign capital 
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„and 80 loyal to the capitalist ‘cause, threw the native pov 

ir oherished rights and privileges altogether over board. 

is thus to favour and farther the views and the interests of British capital 
in India, Tt is this policy which controlled his counsels in regard to the Caloutia 
Municipal measure; it is the same policy which has dictated the present Resolu- 
tion. Botause P wanted to please and propitiate British. capital employed in 
the metropolitan trade, the Viceroy threw the Indian rate-payers overboard ; and it 
is to please and propitiate British capital that he has now thrown even the head 
of the Assam Administration overboard. Never before, so far as I can recall to 
mind just now, did the Supreme Government of India, so summarily throw over- 
board a great pro-consul,—the head of a large and important province. Ques- 
tions of propriety and N do not weigh with the Curzonian Administration, 
when they are in conflict with the fund and feelings vf the British capitalists, 
bodies who are employed in the benevolent work of exploiting the latent resources. 
of this country. I do not say that His Excellency is moved by any ill-will to- 
wards the people over whom he has been placed, as the arbiter of their temporal 
destinies by his God and his Sovereign ; and I do not in the least mean to question 
his Lordship's sincerity, for I do believe he means well; but he is mistaken in 
his belief that the salvation of this wretched country lies in the larger employment 
of British capital to develop its wealth. His Lordship though a master of language 
and a past-mas‘er in debate, is yet weak in political economy; and does not realise 
that the employment of British capital spells not the salvation, but the sure ruin of 
this poor country. But though his Excellency may mean well, the real and the 
inner meaning of his actions is that the interests of British capital must be secured, 
above all else, in the administration of Britain’s greatest Dependency. As 
regards 


tions and the 


Mr. Corrox, 


he is just now the best beloved of all Indian Administrators. His intense 
popularity with the Indian populations in Assam has been clearly evidenced by 
his recent almost triumphal tour through the districts. Wherever he has been in 
the course of his last winter tour, he has been received with a warmth of feeling 
and an outburst of gratitude which call to mind, in some measure, the last trium- 
phal progress of Lord Ripon through the country.” 


4. The English Hindusthan (Kalikankar’, of the 2lst February, says:—~— — arepvsrnix, 
) “Mr. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, was en- = 22st February, 


Mr. Chief Commissioner of : ai 1902. 
Ascam, and tirely sincere when he said to the tea-planters at 
a — between Eure: Dibrugarh the other day, that the aim he had set 


before him from his first landing in India was to 
strengthen the bond of sympathy between Europeans and Natives. Mr. Cotton, 
like the late Mr. Justice Norris of Calcutta, is of a deeply sympathetic nature, 
just, upright and kindly, and according to his light, patient and considerate. He 
has consistently exhibited his desire to hold the balance evenly between Euro- 
ns and Natives, by both precept and example. That he has failed in his aim 
been due to his want of imagination. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whom we be- 


denied to hi 
and the late 


of an 

not believe such a thing to be possible. He has worked among the Natives for 

more than a generation without perceiving that the common people would rather 

be kicked and cuffed than have their habits disturbed or their perquisites interfered 
: 32 


ART, 
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At Basure, 
18th February, 1902. 


OvpH AKGBAR, 


lech February, 1902. 


( 420) 


with. His method of -conciliating patronage and fisttery, and hie wi 

Eur 5 orbear . and sympathetic towards Natives has uniforn | 
long past when Europeans required to be told that they must he patient with the 
Natives, and treat them kindly, and remember that some of their ways are exceed. 
ingly trying to the Natives. ns need from the authorities, and from 


the official class generally, is a frank acknowledgment that the laws are framed so 
that they give Europeans no redress and no remedy for the most provoking of the 
Natives ways, and no assurance that any attention will be paid, except in the way of 
unishment, to baseless calumnies in the Native papers. Remedial legislation it 
lias never been in Mr. Cotton’s power to offer; but he has spent thirty-five years 
in trying to put a better spirit into Europeans towards Natives, and yet has not 


even learned what is the main difficulty.” 


5. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 18th February, referring to the speech 

, which Sir James Digges LaTouche lately delivered 
raste on St . Benet on the at Benares in reply to the address of the Nagri Pra- 
— ee _ charini Sabha, thanks His Honor for clearly giving 
the Hindus to understand that he will not go beyond what his predecessor had al- 
ready done for Hindi, and that Urdu will, as hitherto, continue to be the Court laa- 
guage inthe United Provinces. The Hindi Resolution whch Sir Antony MacDonnell 
ssed and the subsequent measures which he adopted, introducing Hindi into the 
unior Officers’ Examination, &c. have certainly greatly disturbed the equanimity 
of the Musalmans regarding the preservation of Urdu. The advocates of Hindi may 
not like Urda on the ground that it is a memorial of the late Muhammadan rule in 
India; they are perfectly justified in endeavouring to promote the cause of Hindi, 
because it will facilitate the religious instruction of their children; and they have 
certainly every reason to love Hindi as Musalmans love Arabic. But they should 
be candid enough in expressing their object in unmistakable terms, and not seek 
to improve the status of t indi under the pretext of promoting the cause of primary 
education thereby. Sir James Digges LaTouche has, however, made it perfectly 
clear that Urdu will continue to ba the court language, whether it be written in the 
Persian or Nagri character. But the question is whether the Musalmans should 
now keep quiet over the matter, and feel perfectly assured as to the safety of 
Urdu. But remembering that the Hindi Resolution was formally passed by the 
Local Government, and confirmed by the Government of India—and the High Court 
has interpreted the term petition in that Resolution, as including plaints - and see- 
ing that the champions of Hindi are doing all in their power to have petitions 
written in the Nagri character and submitted to courts, and pleaders have taken 
to filing vakalatnamas and suits in Hindi, and according to the Pioneer, a Nagri 
Sabha is to be established at Cawnpore for promoting the use of the Nagri charac- 
ter in courts,—it is quite clear that the Hindus are endeavouring to force the use of 
the Nagri character by all means in their power, and thereby transgressing the sim- 
ple object of the Hindi Resolution, which was to enable those personas who know 
only the Nagri character to write and submit their petit ions iu that character. His 
Honor's speech, as far as it goes, does not, the editor thinks, guarantee the preser- 


vation of Urdu, and it is necessary that the Hindi Resolution be duly cancelled or 
suitably modified. 


6. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 18th February, states that the 
6 newly established Nagri Association at Cawnpore 
has passed a resolution to the effect that the Hinda 
pleaders in that town should do their business in the Nagri character, which pro- 
bably meaus that they should file plaints, &c. written in the Nagri character. Some 
of the pleaders are probably not acquainted with the Nagri character, and the 
Musalman litigants, tov, might object to have their plaiats, &c. filed in the Nagri 
character. The resolution of the Association is thus calculated not only to cause 
inconvenience to pleaders, but also to engender ill feeling between them and their 
clients. Instead of passing such a preposterous resolution, the Association should 
take steps to promote Bhasha, by offering prizes for works written in that lang- 


nage and giving scholarships to students who may take Sanskrit as their second 
language in their examinations. a E 
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5 — itesalman has yet been returned to the Council under the present system. . 
It is true there are nominated Muhammadan members in the Council, but they „ 
cannot be considered true representatives of their community. Under these eir- 
cumstances it is but fair that the existing rules should be modified with a view 
to empowering the Musalmans and the Eurasians to send their representatives to 
the Council. : : 
IT.—Arananistay anp TRans-F'Rontizger. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th February, says:—“ The Mahsud Apvooats, 
blockade has failed. The Government is not ready to 20%» February, 1890. 
_ Aliesed failure of the Maheud Blocks admit it. That would bea great humiliation after 
the waste of so much money and energy, men and 
officers. The public are kept quite in the dark about the progress of events and 
the result of the operations. Anyhow they ooze out. The information is now 
ublic property that the blockade has failed and the tribe has not been subdued. 
he reason is obvious. Though the Durwesh Khels and Bhittanis on the west and 
east are the permanent enemies of the Mahsuds, their bannias have continued com- 
merce, and Powindahs also still deal with them. Our troops, moreover, on the 
north and south did not guarantee strict isolation of the offenders posts which were 
ten miles apart. With intervening mountains, affording easily practicable tracks 
for Mahsud pack camels, it is believed that portions of the stores, specially sugar 
and salt, issued to the blockading troops, have been sold to the Mahsuds. Besides, 
a recent lifting of the veil has shown the supposition that Southern Waziristan 
was a very poor country and that the inhabitants were driven by want to forag- 
ing across the border, to be entirely wrong; simply love of freebooting, the 
sufficiency of pastoral and agricultural resources render the people easily self- 
a un Our columns came upon villages crammed with grain, fodder and fire- 
wood, with ght, gur and salt. In many houses they saw fowls innumerable, and 
great herds of cattle, goats and sheep. So large were the Mahsud stocks, that when 
the villagers fled before the advancing troops in the fi:st raids, they were unable to 
carry away all their substance, and left much behind in their dwellings, and this 1 
after the blockade had been going on for the whole of the year. There have been — 
in all eleven incursions into the country, and these have proved almost as futile as s 
the blockade. A matter of a dash in and out again did not leave time either to de- 
stroy the villages effectively or to blow up more than a small percentage of towers, 
while’ quantities of supplies hidden away in caves and up the sides of ravines 
remain undisturbed. Some stores of food and fodder were burnt, but that did not 
leave anything like dearth behind. Five thousand heads of cattle were seized, but 
the Jandola column alone saw in the distance more than 20,000 beasts, and certain 
live stock of the country as a whole remains practically untouched. The blockade 
has now become once again a blockade pure and simple, and the present idea is 
that a suspension of military activity is to afford the Mahsuds an opportunity to 
come in. During the blockade, the Mahsuds have taken more than three score 
rifles from troops engaged in it and are said to be the best armed tribe at present 
on the frontier, Report has it that they have bought numerous rifles from 
Afridis as well. Certainly they possess hundreds of breechloaders, though they 
appear to be short of ammunition. The ways of 3 with the tribe and their 
isa ee allowances show pretty well how failure is only inevitable if not invited 
ec 5.“ | : 
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the spread of such a belief is not to be wondered at, Here is a recent 
point. In 
way: of amusement, but it so ha 


Burma a European police se fired on a constable four times 
1 — that the constable was not hit. 
was arrested and put on his trial. His plea 
The Magistrate readily accepted his plea and 
à warning to him. The question is, what } 
decision of the Magistrate, had the sergeant been a native and the constable 3 
European. In that case the Magistrate would certainly have found it necessary 
to make an example of the offender. 


jministering 


, says that Sir Antony Mac. 
ustified in fixing the proportion of 


eee ge eer Sean for the ranks of Naib Tahsildars and Tahsildars. The 
„ editor repeatedly pointed out the unfairness of this 
prineiple, urging that it should be abolished or extended to all the branches of the 
public service. But Sir Antony was inexorable and turned a deaf ear to the gen- 
eral voice of the Muhammadan community. . The result was that e Muzal- 
man came to consider him as an enemy to his community; and the Musalmans did 
not establish a memorial to him, nor did they attend the meetings held. to bid 
farewell to him on the eve of his departure. But he has lately retired, and Sir 
James Digges LaTouche, who enjoys the confidence of all clasees of the people, has 
taben over charge of the Government of these provinces. The Musalmans are 
anxiously awaiting a declaration of the new Lieutenant-Governor’s views in the 
matter of their admission to the public service. At all events they have reason 
to hope that His Honor will not follow the unjust principle introduced by his 
predecessor, which was so injurious to the Musalmans. 


11. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 11th February, expresses satisfaction that 
Sir James Vigges LaTouche has modified the reso- 
lutiou of Sir Antony MacDonnell, under which per- 
. who do — — A Entrance Examination certi- 

cate, were prohibited from getting appointments in 
the public service on more than Rs. 25 — without the — ission of 
Government. His Honor has relaxed the Resolution in favour of those persons 
who entered the public service prior to the issue of the Resolution. This reason- 


able concession bears witness to his justice, experience and sympathy, and should 
inspire the Muhammadans with a strong ho th — ciple in- 


f that the mischievous p 
troduced by Sir Antony MacDonnell for reducing the Muhammadan — in the 


Subordinate Executive service will be abolished ere long. 


12. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th February, complains, 

on the authority of à correspondent, that a number of 

profesional monsy-lendervin mete, professional money-lenders in the district of Muttra 
have lately taken to obtaining decrees from civil 

courts, on the basis of forged bondsand promissory notes payable on 
cultivators and other poor persons, As the registration of bonds 


notes up to Rs. 99 and Rs. 100 i j 
easily secure decrees on the respectively is not compulsory, dish 


witnesses. The Governmen 
ments of any value whate 


honest gentlemen as Honorary Munsifs in all the parganas, with 


money suits up to Rs. 500. These gentlemen may, b 1 
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tdians of the property of the people ? 
If the ed. their duties - Le they would 
certainly more usful to the people than any ot official bureau. The 
authori e, for some years past, been convinced 15 ‘the: necessity for im- 


years. 

ving the 5 050 of the police force, and this teres 
In the the meantime, however, matters have gone from 
the persistent agitation of the be. de for an i » of the native N 
ment in the higher ranks of the public service, in 8 with Her late 
Majesty's Proclamation of 1858. The result is that the number of native judicial 
officers now exceeds that of such n Officers... But Native Magistrates more 
easily allow themselves to be influenced by private information and are more under 
the thumb of the District Superintendents of Police than European Magistrates ; 
and consequently the police are now able to exercise greater oppression with 
impunity. It is noto how the police tramp up false cases, especially in the 
interior of districts, and secure convictions by forcing people to give evidence ac- 
cording to their wishes. Respectable persons dare not bear witness in favour of an 
innocent man incriminated by the police for fear of the police seerstly poisoning 
the ears of native — mst them by accusing them of being in collusion 
with and sheltering bad — and thieves: The ments made in some 
districts for the co-operation of the village headmen with the police in the 
detection of crime are a move in the right direction, and will tend to check police 
oppression. 


1 ag sooner or or 
to worse, owing t 


14. A correspondent of the Hi ee ni (Lucknow), of the 19th h February. 

- €annot: understand why gorazts (village watchmen) 

rm kept in the district of Gorakhpur. They are not 
maintained in the two other districts. of the Gorakhpur 

Division and serve no public. purpose whatever—hardly rendering any help in 
the detection of crime. Suppose there are 200 goratts under the jurisdiction of a 
thana (police station). A gang of twenty-eight of the goraits, one of whom is 
appointed their head and is called ziladar, has to go to the thana every day at 2 
: r. Mu. and to serve the police force there as private menials till it is relieved at 
that pal. hour next day by another gang of the same number. For instance, four 
goraits are required to fetch grass for the horses of the daraga (Sub-Inspector 
in charge of the thana), another four to fetch firewood from the jungle for his use, 
one to tend his cattle, one to attend his fowls, one to draw water from the well, 


required to 2 and sweep his house and bring grain for his horse and other 
— om the bazar for him. Thus one-half of the is at the dispo- 
aal of the Hub- Inspector, and the other half does similar menial work for the o her 
ncia — the eonstables at the * There are over a n 1 in 


a year, 
ene t 1 were 

„the 1 — would most. 2 0 take up the 122 Le from the 
goraits,at the rate prevailing in their respective villages. The editor secs no 
reason why this old system which may have been necessary at the commencement 
af, . f ‘BD * Far aye wry gh and the: large nam! or of men whio 


and so forth. If the Sub-Inspector happens to be a Musalman, two more goraits are 
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(e). Fina es and Taxation. 


inen (Benarea) of the 1th February, ¢xpr 
eee ee ee ee 


J expenditure, while the public ‘has 
r 4 reduction. Buch is pe Au kn 
balloons in the Budget for 1902-1903. 
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6. ‘The Bhdrat Jiwan We of the 110. February, says that it ts 
8 rumoured that Lith gy ere 
3 Ge retnetion of sic.) the salt tax at the time of the introduction of fh 


new Budget in March next. Now salt sells at 6 pice a seer. If the duty which 
amounts to four a seer were remitted, the price would fall to two pice a sec, 


ice 

Is such a happy r really looming in the near distance? If Lord Curzon adopted 
such a relief measure, His Lordship would place the poorer classes under “a ache 
of gratitude immense.” and receive genuine blessings from them. Is it fair that a 
Government, which boasts of having an income of 90 crores of rupees a Fear, 


should tax the salt of the people ? 
iy (d). Municipal and Cantonment affairs. 


17. The Rosndmcha-i-Quisari (Allahabad), of the 15th February, referring 
to the increasing virulence of plague at Allahabad, 
regrets the neglect of the Municipal Board to make 
satisfactory conservancy arrangements in the town. 
But the main cause that has so fearfully increased the 
rate of mortality from plague at Allahabad is that a large number of human 
corpses are casf into the river which is the source of the supply of the pipe water. 
The Municipal Board had therefore better suspend the supply of this water to the 
public, and, eausing all the wells in the town, to be cleansed, place a bucket and 
a rope at every well for the use of all classes of the people. 


ä for suspending the supply 
rte to the public on account 


water pu 
of. prevalence of plague at 


18. Acorrespondent of the Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th 

February, complains that the Municipal Board at Agra 

s Levy of the water-rate fram the goes the length of levying the water-rate even from 

: the poorer shopkeepers who earn a livelihood by 

the sale of cheap articles of food on an extremely small scale, and hopes that the 

new Lieutenant-Governor, who is so just and sympathetic, will take the matter 
into consideration. | 


(e).— Education. 


19, The Naiyar-i- Azam, (Moradabad), of the 12th February, highly prais- 
| ing Babu Ishan Chandra Banerji, late Head Master of 
dak. High School at Mora- the Government High School at Moradabad, for his 

a good treatment of the students, politeness towards 
their guardians, and general good conduct during his seven years’ tenure of 
office there, says that hardly any newspaper had occasion to find fault with 
him during the whole of this period, and that but for the insinuation (made in 
some en! that M. Said Khan, a teacher in the sch oel, had been prematurely 
retire from service, at the instance of the Babu, his reputation would remain 
entirely untarnished. The state of things in the school has greatly changed since 
Babu Basdeo Sahay was appointed Head Master a few months ago. Babu Basdeo 
Saha is a man advanced in years, though he is an experienced official, and 
is sald to be polite as well. His subordinates seem to be satisfied with him. 
and no complaints have yet been heard against him. But the students do not 
appear to be as happy and contented now as they were in the time of their late 
sympathetic Head Master. The boarding-house attached to the school has been 
80 mismanaged by the present Manager, for some years past, that the number of 
boarders has fallen to 15 or 20, and is expeeted to dwindle down to 10 or 12 next 
month, The disgracefal incident of the ‘9th February is ‘a good instance of the 
maladministration and unpopularity of the Manager. One student was guilty of 
such impertinence and insolence to the Manager that the Head Master has pro 
bably recommended his expulsion from the scholl... 
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(f. Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 

5 
J. 
© 21. The Rozndmcha-t-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 15th February, giving  Rozmawona-r- 
. a brief summary of the views expressed by the jx, 1 1903. 
0 Revenue Aden Resotuwem- Government of India in its late Resolution on 
U Revenue Assessments, thanks Lord Curzon for laying down therein certain funda- 
r. mental principles to be observed in making revenue assessments. The land- 
' holders are accused of rack-renting and practising severity on tenants in the 
a collection of rent ; bat the former know full well that the greater the amount of 


rental realized by a landholder the greater will be the assessment of revenue by 
Government, (and hence they can have little inducement to constantly make 
h enhancements of rent). Even if Government took 55 per cent of the gross rental 


ra as revenue and cesses, and left the remaining 45 per cent to the landholders as 
m their share of the rental, and village expenses, the latter would be contented. 
7 Government takes as much as 20 per cent of the rental of the estates under the 
le Court of Wards, or otherwise under its direct management, as its charges for col- 
or lecting rent; and there is no reason why landholders, who themselves collect their 


rents, should not have the same allowance for the purpose. If Government were 
to fix its assessment of revenue on the lines suggested above, the landholders, who 
are like fathers to their tenants, would hardly think of rack-renting their tenants. 


. Again, when this principle of revenue assessment has been fixed upon and enforced, 
of Government might institute enquiries as to the actual rates of rents realized by 
1 landholders, at an interval of every 15 years, so that if the rate were found to be 
1s higher in any cage than it was (at the time of the last settlement) it might reduce 
of it even without a representation on the part of the tenant, which would deter the 


th landholders from exacting a heavy rent from any tenant in future. As regards 
in the alleged severity of 1 ldera in collecting rent from their tenants, the former 
ly never practise half the amount of severity in collecting their rent, which the 


in Government Executive Officials do in realizing the revenue assessments from 
ce them. Two respectable landholders in the Allahabad district lately complained 
00 to the editor that the shares and pattis of certain landholders in that district, who 
ad had somehow or other managed to scrape together money and pay Government 
* revenue due from them for the late famine years, were attached and placed under 
ot management of Government, owing to their co-sharers proving defaul- 
te ters, whose shares alone should, in justice, have been attached. There is no pros- 
en ‘pect of the landholders and cultivators ever being able to better their condition, 
of unless Government ceased increasing the revenue assessments (at every revision 
xt of settlement). If however the policy of leniency in the matter of revenue assess- 
he ments advocated by the present Tiesroy is not acted updn and put into practice, the 8 
of editor can positively assert that a time will soon arrive when India, which is a 
„ chiefly an agricaltural country, will be entirely ruined; and the British Empire = 


Will be seriously aftected.thereby. 
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— it — that they not 0 1 7 
older It must convince them that they 0 dtain 0 

their Janded estates and that they should take to ‘agriculture and other trades and 
industries If Government is not prepared to reduce the heavy fevente : assess. 
ments or to introduce the permanent settlement, at all events it ahould enoo 
the! introduction of agricultural reforius, aud allow cultivators to profit by any 
improvements:which they make at their own expense. The Réjput then reproda. 
des the leading article which appeared in the Hindustan, of the 15th January, 
making certain suggestions for the improvement of agriculture (vide paragraph 11, 
page 3 of the Weekly Selections No. 8 of 1902), and refers to Mr. Dutt’s reply to 
the Madras Mahajan Sabha's address, in which he pointed out that this country 
was never before exposed to such sufferings as during the last 1 aud that 
the loss of such innumerable lives as occurred in this. country not been wit- 
nessed in any other civilised country, and contended that, as the Government 
policy was not calculated to improve the condition of this poverty-stricken country, 
the people themselves should act upon the principle of self-help and trust each 
other. The editor says that the Secretary of State’s observations us to the alleged 
growing prosperity of India, in his speech at the time of moving for the approval 
of the Famine Commission’s recommendations by Parliament on the 3rd February, 
was more disappointing than His Excellency the Viceroy’s Resolution on the Land 
Revenue Assessments. It is almost needless to say that his allegations are utterly 
undless: The fact is that the natives should not be content with depending on 
overnment for help, but should put the shoulder to the wheel and make a point 
of improving agriculture and other-trades and industries. | 1715 


A Bleu, 223. A correspondent of Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 11th February, says 
* e _ , that as the authorities are now convinced that 1 ae. 
- ent of the Eastern Jumné tion works are a greater protection from famines 

gta a 5 than railways, „ Government is right in extending 
canals, But all the same it should keep an eye op economy. ia the management of 
irrigation works. The whole of the Eastern Jumna Canal was formerly in charge 
of a single Executive Engineer, but some years ago it was divided into two divi- 
sions, each division being placed under a separate. Engineer, and thus the expen- 
diture was unnecessarily doubled. Moreover. the“ remodelling ” carried on on 
this canal is a waste of money. If one Executive Engineer can manage the 
Northern, the Narora, the Etawah, the Bhognipur and the Hainpuri Divisions, why 
are two Engineers required to look after the Eastern Jumna Canal ? | 
24. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 19th February, says :— 
8 l “The object of the Sultanpur Agricultural Associa- 
tion being, firstly; to promote thrift, co-operation and 
self-help among agriculturists, especially by starting 


wwe gro 


Hrxpvstruiy, 
19th December, 1902. 


Zultanpur agricultural exhibition. 


Village Banks, is very 


‘United we stand—divided we fall.’ But this co-operation is not a new thing with 
them; because it is a fact, and it has been so, from time immemorial, that they 
always help one another. It is a common thing amongst them, that when they have 
to irrigate their fields by means of duglas (swing irrigation baskets) then they 
inform. their fellow cultivators of their intention, and the latter send the members of 
their families to help the man who wants to. irrigate his fields by means of duglas, 
whilst on other occas ons they receive similar help from those whom they have helped 
by their labour. In the same manner they lend their ploughs and plongtimen to their 
22 cultivators, and receive similar aid from those whom the help.: Likewise, 
they also borrow and lend implements of cultivation to one another. So they will 
eo not de loath to co-operate with each other. But, though they are in the habit of 
4 co-operating with one another, they have not, up to this time, had the help of their 


. 


tion of their landlords and the Government, they will »undoyhtedly: be very 


7 * ® 


praiseworthy indeed; because, it is said, and truly too, that 


immediate landlords, or that of the rulers of the country. So with the eq-oper | 
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Secondly, in order to improve agriculture: by introducing new methods, better: 
seed. and improved implements are all well and good. But what about the resources. 
of the country, which are. being frittered away? We mean such resources of the 
country as are procurable.. Cow-dung is one of the best. of manures but it is made 
into cakes, and instead of being thrown out on. to the: fields, is used · as fuel; because 
the short system of settlement compels: the landlord. to get as much, money as: 
he can out of the land, before the beginning of the new settlement. Therefore, re- 
gardless of the fodder of the cattle and the fuel ef the cultivators, the landlord is: 
bent upon, heart and soul, to reclaim all the arable laude, good or bad, by cutting. 
down Tangles and ploughing up the land. This at first, no doubt, briugs him in- a 
little money, but afterwards punishes him severely; because, in the absenee of 
trees the rain, does not fall, and the grazing grounds being cultivated,.the-cattls 
ef tlie country are starved. Moreover, without ‘jungles, the poor cultivators are 
deprived of their fuel; so they burn kanda and uprt. (Kanda-means dry cow- 
dung, &, &c., found in the jpngles.and on the grazing grounds. Upri meuns 
the cow-ding cakes made for the: purpose of burning: as fuel.). This misfortune of 
the poor tenants and villagers, eannot‘be remedied: without the assistance of. the 
Government, and therefere: it is neeessary:that certain plots of cheap land should 
be made rent-free for each group of villages, where trees might be allowed to grow 
spontaneously, and also planted, but not very profusely, so that the.cattle may also 
be able to graze. These tracts should be made rent-free;. the Government giving 
up its share of revenue, and the landed-proprictors: denying: themselves the 
benefit of their. ratio of ‘rent. Of course such tracts, which will be called the 
grazing and fuel grounds of such and such a group of villages, must be under the 
control of the Government and the landlords conjoinily, and the village people 
should not be allowed to destroy its trees or waste its fodder carelessly or wan- 
tonly ; but the creation of such tracts of land is absolutely necessary. 

Then again, thirdly, to talk of improving the breed of battle is, preposterous, 
in the absence of good grazing. grounds and suitable fodder. But good grazing 


grounds cannot be obtained in this:country without the help of the Government 


and the landed-proprietors; and the fodder, too, cannot be secured unless the chil- 
dren of the soil have a good margin from the income of their fields. Horse breed- 


‘ing, too, will be impossible in the country : because it is not only the good sire 


which gives a good colt or filly, but a good dam is also necessary, and after she 
has; foaled she must be well fed: But all this depends on good grazing. grounds 
and fodder, the former of which is non-existent, and the latter. cannot be ex- 

ted from the poor half-starved cultivators. Perhaps, we shall be told by our 
critics. that horse- breeding is not intended for every eultivater. This. may be, 
lo a certain extent correct; but surely cattle-breeding is intended for every cul- 
ürator, or at least for the greater number. of them, while animals also require 
good grazing grounds and expensive fodder. Then, over and above this, we re- 
quire a number of good bulls which are very costly when. they are full grown: 


34 
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2 the bulls Which were brougiit in the Raja f Kalakenkar, 
N F bone te Ble 
ore Experimental Farm and Captain Meagher of the Allahabad Gtnas 
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so many bulls Government must give a D 

ee too, should supply their young ball caves and buffaloes gratuitously: 
but unless all the districts, taste and thanas are supplied with a Ta 
improvement in the breed of cattle will not take place. We may be asked how 
those bulls are to be kept, and our answer is this, that the people who wish to 
have their cattle served by these bulls, should pay for their feed. 


Fourthly, to encourage the formation of fuel and fodder reserves, and to 
extend the plantation of trees are beyond the power of the cultivators. Therefore 
our benign English Government should come forward and allot certain Jo- of 
land for this purpose, remitting its revenue for those tracts of land, and m 
the landlords give up their rents. The plantation of trees is 0 , and we feel 
sure that if proper steps were taken, the waste land of India could be covered 
with three kinds of trees, namely, with mahuwa, babvol and chhiul (palas). This 
would afford fuel and fodder: but the trees thus planted should not be too close 
to one another, and then the grass will grow under them, and will serve as 
fodder for the cattle. But these-fodder and fuel tracts should be managed 
conjointly by the Government and the landed-proprietors as common property, 
— should not be left to the villagers or cultivators. 
| Fifthly, to revive the system of panchayets for the settlement of petty 
disputes is very praiseworthy indeed, because this practice still prevails amongst 
Sudras who settle almost all their differences by means of punchayets, and there- 
fore we see no reason why the superior classes of Hindus, we mean Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, should not settle their differences in the same manner. The following 
saying Panche lijai kijat kaj: hare jite nahin laj (it is no shame for you 
to settle your differences by means of arbitration) surely was not intended for the 
Sudras only. The fact of the matter is that English justice ia very costly, and 
English lawyers have very elastic privileges. Therefore we must protect our- 
selves from the claws and clutches of these lawyers as much as we can. Is it not 
an absurd thing to see lawyers defending both parties, when it is an admitted 
fact that one of them mast be wrong; because surely both parties could not be 
right, and'yet it is not an ignoble thing for a legal practitioner to defend anybody ? 
In our opinion it is the duty of the lawyers of both sides to try to learn the facts 
of the dispufe, and then settle it amicably. But they do not care a jot for the ruin 
of their clients. They want their big fees, and fight out the-case to the bitter end. 
On the other hand the recalcitrant Indian litigants go on hammering away till the 
last tribunal, and in many cases get ruined through the expenses which far 
outweigh the benefits they gain by winning the case, and therefore it may be said 
that the remedy is more fatal than the disease. Then if the winner is ruined 
through the costs, the party who loses the case must surely be done for entirely. 
This is the result of expensive English justice ; therefore it is highly desirable 
that as far as possible we should settle our differences by means of arbitration. 
Then again, the members of the arbitration, being the people of the vicinity, do 
not require cross-examination to prove the honesty and fidelity of the witnesses, 
but they know who is a reliable man in their neighbourhood and who is not. But 
here in the Court the witness is asked how many people were there? How 
were they dressed? In what direction were they looking ? What did they hold 
in their hands? How many beams were in the ats A the house ? By what 
direction did you enter it? Who met you at first? On what kind of seat were 
you seated, &c., &.? Surely a false witness might get all these points by 
heart, but an honest one would not care to notice these points, and, therefore, 
would be more liable to make mistakes than the false one. Under these circum- 
stances we feel emboldened to say that by thus cross-examining, the lawyers 
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olongation of the decision 2 
decided in the absence of the 
rations we strongly advocate the adoption 


the case to 


* 


the system of panchayets,” 


| fg ).—General. 

28. The following is 91 2 from 1 12 ow), — the 20th 

8 sa e “ The importance of the resolution of the 

arial unrespector a minds git last Social Conference asking the Government to keep 

| a register of orphans handed over to private Orphan- 

es and to publish it for the information of the public will appear from the letter 
given below which speaks of a sad state of things at Neemuch :— 


‘A Banjara girl by name Talsi, aged about 8 years, was missing from 
Bhagana (a village near Neemuch Cantonment in the Gwalior State) for the 
last two years and a half, Her mother Asi was in search of the girl, but 
no trace was found. After a long time she received information that her 
daughter was in the Christian Orphanage at Dunglaoda, a vil in the Neemuch 
district, some four miles from the Cantonment. The mother of the girl went to 
the missionary lady then in charge of the Orphanage and requested her to make 
over the girl to the mother, if she were in her Orphanage. Miss Campbell denied 
all knowledge of her being in the Orp and promised to hand her over the 
girl, if she were there. Campbell kept the mother in suspense for several 
months and then went away, leaving Miss Duncan in charge of the Orpha ' 
The poor mother then requested Miss Duncan to hand the girl over to her, but she, 
though admitting the girl to be in the Orphanage, totally refused to restore her 
tothe mother. Asi, the mother of the girl, at last lodged a complaint before the 
Superintendent of Police, Neemuch district, with the result that the girl was taken 
out of the orphanage and restored to her mother on the 6th February 1902. But 
to the great surprise of the public two other missionary ladies oy am with 
two European gentlemen went to Bhagana on the evening of the 8th February to 
the house of Asi, and forcibly teok possession of the girl from the legal guardi- 
anship of her mother without her consent and against the will of the girl herself 
who is still a minor. The girl left her mother weeping and crying loudly to 
save her. The Sub-Inspector of Bhagana, a Native gentleman, appeared on the 
scene and advised the missionary lady not to do so as it was an offence punishable 
by law, but to no effect. | 


Asi, the mother of the girl, has now lodged a complaint to the Suba Saheb of 
Neemuch under section. 363, I. P. C., We anxiously await the result. 


KISHAN SINGH, 
Neemuch, 14th February 1901. Agent of the Hindu Orphanage. 
The first incident might have been due to some misunderstanding, but the 
latter one, that of kidnapping the girl, is shocking and we have much hesitetion 
in placing credence in the accotint given by our correspondent. We invite the 


attention of the Central India authorities to make enquiry into the matter which, 
if true, reflects as much discredit on the missionary over-zeal in a good cause as on 


the name of Famine Administration. We shall be glad to hear that there is some 
exaggeration in the account, but all the same it deserves immediate attention.” 


27. The Surma-i-Rozgér (Agra), of the 16th February, states that of the 

Two ner persons that came to Agra from Allah- 

imported plague c a Aste. shad one case has proved fatal at Gokulpura and 

| another at Tajganj by this time. The relatives of 

* deceased in Tajganj have, as a matter of precaution, been removed from 
heir house and segregated in a garden at Basai. 


SurMA-I-Roz¢gaR, . 
16th F ebruary, 1902: 
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ADVPCATE, 
20th February, 1902. 


eal the public — A 
This concession is praiseworthy indeed, and His Honor may kindly extend it to those 
persons as well who entered the public service during the period intervening between 
the issue of the circular and the present time, enforciag it in the case of future 
employés only. (The relaxation made in the circular by Sir James Digges La 
Touehe has also been noticed with approval by some other ne wapapers.) 


29. Phe Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th February, sayso—"-We have 

5 OT more than once invited the attention of the: Pro- 
re vincial Government to the utter deplorable. condi- 
tion in which. certain. valuable endowed property is lying at Cawnpore misman- 
aged, uncared for and’ in not a few cases selfishly ed by persons who have no 
right; to make. any private use whatsoever of the money and lands placed in their 
hands by their fellow - citizens for better purposes. It is true that the Govern- 
ment cannot: interfere in trusts of a religious nature in the absence: of legisla- 
tion: hut some interference may be made in trusts of an educational and charitable 
nature, as. Government; in- the absence of- any legislation, is doing in the Ibeal 
endowment of: Shah.Najaf: If the trustees fail to manage the property, if they 
denot-aet upito the terma of the will of donors, if actual misappropriation of tie 
money goes on, is · ĩt · not the. duty of the Government to prevent the mismanage- 
ment oft endowed property ? If! an exhaustive enquiry were instituted at Cawn- 
pare, the Guverunment would soon me to know. that: the value of the property 
endowed tu charitable and educational purposes by certain public spirited citizens: 
of, Gawnpore.dees: not amount to less than a orore of rupees; most of which is: 
mi We do not know, what has been tlie fate of the Debi- Mandir 
endowment about: witich. litigation. was going-on. Tlie Gaya Prasad Endowment: 
Trustees. have. not: yet filed sufficient seourity- in-ordér- to be able tu secure man- 
agement of the property. The. Trustees have lost confidence in eacit other, and 
two of the. Trustees have moved the. Diatriet to takte up the property under 
his management. Lala Gaya Prasad had distinetly laid’ down that: the accounts: 
of. tha Trust were to be published every year. We-Wave not come across any 


printed copy of the acceunts. The. Kallu Mal's Endowment is in the worst 


ible, condition and it reflects little credit on the leading citizens of Cawnpore. 
lakatänand had obtained a decree: from the Civil Courts appointing a new Board: 
of Prust. The District: Judge seleeted seven prominent citizens to act as mem- 
bers of the new Trust. Some of the members are men of business and their 
names command public respeet. But we regret, owing to inborn sluggishness 


in our national; character. or some local influences, the: new Board: have 


proved no improvement. No sooner were the trustees appointed than they 
began te quarrel amongst themselves. Again the help of the District Ju ige 
was,invoked. The Judge held that two Trustees had not acted as they should 
have done, but did not relieve them of their duties. Before the decision was out, 
two other Trustees sent.in their resignations. Of the remaining three, one. is 
engaged in his own affairs, one is not in good physieal condition to look after 
the affairs of the Trust, and the seventh, Blakaténend, who had moved the District 
Judge to interfere in the matter, had not the confidence of the other six Trustees 


and so was never consulted in any. Trust matter, Thus it is that endowed pro- 


perty valued at about a lakh of rupees set apart for. religious education is at 
present being mismanaged. We say that the citizens of Cawnpore,.in whom the 
District Judge had confided, have by neglect of duty neither acted fairly by that 
officer nor by the Hindu public, and we think the local Government will be fully 
justified in resuming the management. Sir James Digges La Touche's interest in 
the cause of education ig very great: he feels sincere interest in both secular 
and ‘religious education. Here is, an endowment, of which, the best use eould 


be made, and which would be quite sufficient to meet the requi of the 
ope that His Honor will evince some interest in 


poor people of Cawnpore. Let us 
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lin Mal’s Endowment, and not only carn the “blessings of the poor people 
— ‘vould be benefited by the proper use of the funds, but encourage benevo- 
jent-minded rich people to ene in such acts of charity. One trust set 
right will afford 4 good warning to and set many a rotten endowment 
in order. 


i ee 


3 5 VPI. —-RIwar. 5 . 
. Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 1st February, in ita column RBreic-vr-Arame, 
0 Js of „ 694 news, Sate ta the editor lately = 1 
r bridge at the Domingarh occasion to see the Lucknow train ing over the 
sa SO OT 5 bridge at the W station. ‘and the passengers, 
who alight at that station, crossing the river. When the train had Bere the 
in-coming passengers at the station and crossed the bridge, they proceeded to cross 
the river by the bridge, as usual, but the guard at the other end of the bridge, 
: seeing them at a distance, ordered them to retire. The passengers were obliged to 
retire and cross the- river in a small boat to their great inconvenience. The boat 
was crowded with passengers, At the present time of the year the river is not 
very wide and deep. Bu during the rains when the river is in full flood it is 
dangerous to cross it in a small boat. Nothing could be more objectionable than 
that passengers sbould be forced to cross the river in a small boat and run the 
risk of being drowned, to say nothing of the trouble and inconvenience they have 
to endure thereby, when a bridge is available for the purpoge, . The, bridge. was 
open to the railway passengers and the public for 14 or 15 years, but no unfortu- 
nate accidents ever dccurred. However, if the railway officials apprehend 
accidents, they should take precautions to prevent them, but they are not justified 
in closing the bridge. | 
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31. A correspondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 19th February, unptrarr. 
ö strongly urges upon the editor to advocate the need h February, 1998 
‘ fraction of providing a separate se- for reserving a second class carriage in the railway 
— trains for the accommodation of native nobility and 
i public officials in the same way as a compartment in the 
intermediate class carriage is invariably set apart for the use of Europeans. Such 
. an arrangement would put an end to the troubles that crop up between native and 
European passengers so frequently. But Anglicised natives would consider it a 
slur if separate accommodation were provided for them in a second class carriage, 
while old-fashioned native gentlemen think that their honour and safety lie in 
their being seated separate from European passengers. Formerly second class 
Euro and native passengers were separate by accommodated, but the practice 
was discontinued some years ago on the ground that carriages more than actually 
needed for the accommodation of passengers had to be attached te every train. 
But when discontinuing this system the railway authorities should have strictly 
enjoined on the station-masters to render help to native passengers and protect 
them from ill-treatment, if European passengers interfered with them. 


32. The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaldkénkar), of the 20th February, referring Hrevvsrsax 
RS dD to the meeting of the Railway Conference held at the n ¥*bresy. 0% 
the grievances of the natives passen- hall of the Indian Association in Calcutta under the 
presidency of Mr. Robertson, at which a number of 
influential natives drew the attention of the Conference to the various grievances of 
third class native passengers, observes that steps will now assuredly be taken to 
redress those grievances. In the Wes“ rn countries special attention is paid to the 
convenience and comfort of railway passengers, but in India the third class passen- 
gers, who contribute the lion’s share of the profits of the railway companies, are left 
out in the cold. It is notorious how fearfully these passengers are over-crowded on 
occasions of fairs. No urinals have been provided in third class carriages and the 
arrangements for the supply of drinking water at railway stations during the 
weather are very inadequate. It is to be hoped thatthe Managers of the 
* n —. will make a point of making the native passengers as comfortable 
possible. 
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ng 33. The Rosndmcha-i-Qaisaré (Allahabad), of the 15th Pe 
25th Fobruary,1902. . duces from the Bombay Punch Bahadur 
* doctor tor forcing natives which the writer ridicules the ion 
ie English mode of certain unnamed English medical docter to G 
| ment for forcing the natives of India to 
English modes of eating, yay - clothing, lodging, &c, on pain of 
if they otected from the various diseases to which the 
80 


to propose such a pre 
duced the East India 


PRIYA DAS, M. A., 


The 25th February, 1902. phe for the $0 Punt oun 
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( 1% } 
I.—Porrrios. 
| (a).—Foreign. 
1. The Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 20th February, mays that 


The Hedjax Railway Fund anc the the Mubammadans in India have not yet made 3 


suitable ae eae * Hedjaz Railway Fund, 
bably because the majority of them are i their action in subscribing 
ip the Tund may be taken A have some political significance by the British 
authorities, that railway project emanating, as it does, from the Sultan of 3 Turkey, 
Those pious Muhammadans who have hitherto taken a leading part in raising 
aubscriptions in this country for the project, would, therefore, do well to memorial. 
ize the Viceroy to allow the Indian Musalmans to subscribe to the fund without 
any fear of their loyalty being suspected. No Musalmancan be unwilling to 
contribute his mite to the Hedjaz Railway, a work of great religious merit, if he 
is assured ef not incurring the displeasure of the authorities. If any Musalmans 
fait to participate in this pious work, they will rue their negleet not only during 
the rest of their lives, but also after death. 


(b).— Home. 


2. The Oudh Samdchér 2 of the 2ist February, referring to 

the decision of His Excellency the Viceroy re the 

All-India Memorial. All-India Memorial, as expressed in his note lately 
published, says that the Pioneer and some other con- 

temporaries are opposed to the adoption of the classical style and the use of 
foreign materials. It would, no doubt, be well if the memorial were built in the 
Moghal or Hindu style and with Indian materials. Butas itis desired that the 
Memorial should be one of the finest buildings in the world, and built of the best 
materials, His Excellency has been obliged to adopt the course in question. The 
Memorial fund amounts to 38 lakhs of rupees, but probably the amount will not 
suffice. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will make an appeal to the inhabitants 
of England and also obtain grants from the British and the Indian treasuries 
for the purpose. [The Hindi Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 23rd February, 
approves of the views expressed by Lord Curzon regarding the Victoria Memo- 
rial, and observes that the opposition of the Pioneer is due to misunderstanding. | 


3. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th February, says that the 
ist January of 1903, which has been fixed by the 
tion Darbar at Delhi owing to me Viceroy for holding the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, 
the ja.. ln will conflict with the Id- ul-Fitr, which falls on the 
same day. This is a most important festival among 
the Musalmans, those among them who are employed away from their houses, 
try to be in the midst of their families and friends on that day. The Chiefs 
of Muhammadan Native States hold Darbars on the occasion of the Id when salutes 
are fired and nazars are presented to them. These Chiefs will consequently be 
obliged to forego their Darbar, in order to attend the Imperial one at Delhi. 
Again, the Idgah at Delhi will become over-crowded owing to the presence of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and other Muhammadan Chiefs with their large followers, 
on the day of the Id. The Viceroy would therefore do well to postpone the 
Coronation Darbar for a week, out of regard for the convenience of Muhammadan 
Chiefs and other noblemen and gentlemen who will attend the Darbar. 


4. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 25th February, while approving of the sug- 
> Ssgestion for His Majesty assuming gestion made by the Muhammadan Union Club at 


at the Coronation Barbar at Bel. Calcutta to the Viceroy, to the effect that King Ed- 


fe oS ward VII might assume an oriental title like the 
“ Shahanshéh-i-Hind ” for use in this 2 does not consider this title quite 
appropriate, inasmuch as no native chiefs bear the title of “ Shäh or“ King. 

he editor thinks that the title“ Kaisar-i-Hindustan” would be more appropria 
and urges that it should be engraved on coins and impressed on stamps 


te 
the Vernacular and R both in 
acular and Roman characters, and that i : — all 
announced at the Coronation Darbar at Delhi. ms a — 


( 285 ) | 
5. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 2ist February, says that Lord 


i abort: Cigtion cannot but be viewed with feelings of surprise 
and regret. His Lordship, in his excess of sympathy for the white tea-planters, has 


supported them against a high and popular Government officer like Mr. Cotton. If 
Mr. Cotton's dene: in office made no complaints against the tea- plauters, it 


was because the cries of poor. coolies could not penetrate the Government House at 
Shillong. It ie due to the evil influence of the climate of this unfortunate country 
that a just and shrewd Viceroy like Lord Curzon has passed such a resolution. It 
would seem that His Lordship now approves of the system of compulsory labour 
(begar), has ordered a Bill legalising such labour to be framed, and is in favour of 
the Emigration Act. The evil influence of this country is responsible for the 
entertainment of such views on the part of the Viceroy. The Anand Bazar Patriké 
says that, if His Excellency was struck by the Assam tea planters dragging his 
carriage, he would really require no horses, inasmuch as there are many selfish 
personsin his country who would gladly. always drag his carriage, if he showed 
favour to them as he has done to the tea-planters. Though the editor is not prepared 
to acquiesce in the assumption of the Anand Bazar Patrika, he is afraid that the 
treatment accorded to Mr. Cotton, whose only fault, if a fault it be, was that he 
lent an ear to the —— of coolies, will deter his successors from following 
his example. Poor Indians are driven by starvation to seek employment in Tri- 
nidad, Mauritius, Guiana and other distant foreign countries, but no special Act 
has been framed to regulate their emigration. Why then has Government con- 
sidered it necessary to bind the Assam coolies hand and foot by law? Even 
if the Act were abolished, the hungry coolies would voluntarily go to Assam 


in search of employment, especially as, according to the Viceroy, the coolies are 


so well treated by the tea-planters. A kind master can easily get any number of 
servants. Lord Curzon had better abolish the Emigration Act, and then His 
Lordship would soon find out for himself how these planters treat the coolies. 


6. Al Bashir enema) ie 25th N ron iy at although 

= . ir James Digges La Touche has distinctly told the 
AER amare Nagri Pracharini Sabha at Benares that Orda will 
continue to be the court language in these Provinces whether it be written in 
the Persian or Nagri characters, and that the object of the Hindi Resolution was 
simply to facilitate an exchange of communications between the people and Gov- 
ernment, the advocates of Hindi are leaving no stone unturned to destroy Urdu, 
root and branch, and substitute Bhdésha, a dead language, in its place. But this 
Bd sha or so-called Hindi, in which the Bharat Jiwan and the Hindusthén are 
written, is a (fictitious) language which is spoken at no place. The Maharaja of 


Ajudhia is an enthusiastic advocate of Hindi, and the address which he presented 


to His Honor at his recent visit to that town was couched in such a uage 
that even the Hindu editor of the Oudh Samdchér declared it to be too difficult to 
be understood by many a person. If the language of this address is to be called 
Hindi, then surely the Hindus may be said to be endeavouring to revive a dead 
language indeed. Again, the champions of Hindi have recently established an 
association at Cawnpore to promote its cause, and passed a. resolution to the effect 
that legal practitioners may be requested to transact their business in the Nagri 
character as far as possible. Do not all these things clearly show that the Hindus 
are bent upon injuring Urdu? The editor is, therefore, strongly of opinion, that 
the Musalmans should keep up their agitation against the Hindi Resolution, 
until they gain their object; for he clearly sees that the speech which His Honor 
lately delivered at Benares regarding that Resolution will not by itself serve to 
Urdu alive unless this Resolution is cancelled or duly modified. 8 


Il.—Ayananistan anp Taaxs-FROTIIR. 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd February, says:“ It is now ad- 
Nabend u s + mitted. that the Mahsuds are the best armed of the 

3 Frontier tribes. How is that? The Allahabad paper 
attempts a reply. They were known, we are told, to have purchased rifles: in the 


Afridi country in the summer of 1900, as they then foresaw that punishment was 


Curzon oon Saudonis, | 
s reply to the memorial of the Indian Tea Asso "°™™* — 


At Basuiz, 
25th February, 1902. 


ApvooaTz, 
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8. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th February, says 

| . that at Patiala bonne woman, of the hoon 
Plague riot at Patialia. class, recently contracted some ordinary disease and 
died of it. Some doctors at once proceeded to the 

house of the deceased to examine her body in order to find out if her death was 
due to plague. The relatives of the deceased would 8 the corpse to be 
examined, carried it to the burial ground and buried it. n these men returned 
home, the doctors, accompanied by a number of sowärs, again arrived at the house 
of the deceased with a view to disinfecting it, and burning clothes, &c. This 
led to a serious affray, whieh is said to have commenced with one of the sowara 
wounding a relative of the deceased with his lance, and both Hindus and Musal- 
mans joined in the affray that ensued. The European Civil Surgeon and his Hindu 
assistant were hurt, the injuries received by the latter being very serious. This 
affray was then followed by a general riot in the town, and the plague hospital 
and the huts in the quarantine camp were set on fire. All the shops in the bazir 
were closed and 10 or 12 State houses were burnt. The strike in the bäzär still 
continues. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjéb has gone to Patiala to restore 


order. Thus a plague riot has occurred at Patiala, although plague has not yet 
penetrated that town. 


IV .—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


9. The Prayég Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 20th. February, says that 

8 Mr. Sarvadhikari, Barrister-at-law, who has been 
suspended by the Allahabad ene suspended by the Allahabad High Court for three 
— . months has left for Rangoon with the intention of 
again practising in the Burma Chief Court which was formerly the scene of his 


labours. The Bengali Babu did not lik . llahabad 
High Court. gal e to offeran apology to.the A 


10. The Arya Mitra. (Moradabad), of the 24th February, publishes 4 
ciiubcResistrar at Aonla in the Bar communication. from. Dori Lal Gupta at Chandausi, 
cig: who complains that on the 24th mber 1901, he 

presented two petitions, written in Hindi character, to the Sub-Registrar at Aonla 
in the Bareilly district, asking for copies of certain documents, but that the Sub- 
Registrar declined to receive the petitions on the ground that they were written 
in Hindi. The writer requested the Sub-Registrar to record his order on the 
ao but he refused todo so. The petitioner proceeded to Bareilly and brought 
—5 matter to the notice of the Registrar there. He had a discussion with the 
r who granted him an order directing the Sub- Registrar to receive any 
Hindi petitions resented to him. On the 17th December the writer again pre- 
sented his two Hindi petitions above referred to and the Registrar’s 0 r to the 


Sub-Registrar who was angry with him, but received the petitions, asking him to 
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to create a class of hard-hearted Sriminals, who are ready 

oblige their friends. This is Mr, Whish’s experience who 
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experi Encourage. opinion 
placing confidence in honest ind : will 
mately prove to have been y 
In support of Mr. Whisb's remark that the police force in 
offers little prospect for honest work, we can do no better than rep 
actual experiences of an ted ‘official which he sent us some two months 
ago. The letter speaks for itself. He writess— : 
‘First of all I must tell you that I Sub-Inspector and that L 
irst-o you that I am a Sub-Inspector 


direct from Police Training ~The 


which I had to combat both from my superiors,. I mean the D. A P. and as well: as 


Officers: in charge of station and: subordinates, I cannot enter in a letter as they will make 3 
emall pamphlet: suffice it to say that. during the short period of six years’ oo Thee ten 
twice reduced for impertinence, as I would rot ditto the sayings of my superiors. * * 
n IL would admit 
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5 15. The Naigar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th Fe Wadverting Narvan I- Aux, 
: do the incident. at the Boarding House of the Gov- 2% February, 1902 
eae net Miah School st More- ernment High School at Moradabad which was brietly : E 
A alluded to in the previous issue (vide the ‘Weekly 4 
> aes paragraph 20, page 124 of 1902), says that the incident is such a dis- 
8 al one as. will not bear description. The boarders are extremely ‘dissatis- a 
s fed with Pandit Amar Nath, the press nt Manager of the Boarding-House, and the 
2 Inspector. of Schools would do well to take immediate steps to place it under 
1 the, charge of another man. The number of boarders has always been very 
1 small. di the time of the Pandit, and it will probably fall off still more, | a. 
— D students being especially disinclined to become boarders through tee 
of fear of him. det Ca; ee Bee: 
in A i Bes 
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ot : 7 bar (A Zila School is the only Zila: sched in the sind 8 a 
n a Site Scheel. Kumaun Division. The school is of comparatively „ 
a winds Short standing, but bas been steady progress al 
— — its establishment. Government has been pleased to voluntarily strengthen ae 
* he staff this year by the addition of a science and a drawing teacher, for which 
it the people. are very. thankful. But, on the other hand, We pay of the second 
0 master has been rediaced from Rs. 80 to 60 a month, the water - carrier and the chauki- 
d dir who were attached to the school on Rs. 5.a month each have been dismissed, 
ht and the daftari’s pay has been curtailed by a rupee. The editor * these 
a aking of the penny-wise and- pound- -foolish p 
iency of the school will suffer from the reductid E. pay of the 5 
r, aemuch as several good second masters, ho wore sent to Almora soda ADS 
: on Ra: 80 *e: month, soon went. awa inade- 8 5 
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3 to the Board. The 
bill. He declined to verify 
repaired. But the European saber, who 
and dispensed with the services of the Over ) 

Board espoused the cause of the Overseer, while the European members, including 


passes such bills, at once | 
seer! Fivé Be 


the Chairman, ranged themselves on the other side. Phe Overseer, who was of 
85 nth ge el was dismissed, and hi 
ed in navies: hen persons of rank and position. set 


misbehaviour of small fry can be no matter for n 


18. A correspondent 15 the Oudh Akhbar 8 
deploring the prevalence 


Bribery among public servants. ioe Departmen bat 
as well as private service, aise that this vice is * 

most important causes of the increasiig ‘poverty of the people“ in ‘this: country. 
Not only the ministerial employés, but even cials are found to be Corrupt and 
amenable to bribes. The fact is that our”: morals are very low, 80 that the 
people have not yet come to look upon bribery as a vice: why, miinisteris! 
officials openly talk about the bribes they take, and consider them, in fact, as 
part of their salaries. If associations were éstablished in every village and town 
for excommunicating, from society, the receivers of all kinds of bribes, a speedy 
check would be put on the vite. But all the necessaries of life are now much 
dearer than they were before, when the scale of ealaries for the various branches 
of the public service was fixed; and hence unless suitable in are made 
in the salaries of all classes of public servants, they must ta bribes to, keep 
body and soul together. The salaries of public servants should therefore: 515 in 
ereased all round, a eee Ea 
— as are honest, and 1 ont n 1 yr jeer he are know.] dis- 
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and Persian in school and college must be more useful than another who did not 
do 80, if any portion of the work has to be done in Urdu. The editor therefore 
insists that none but those persons whose second language was Urdu or Persian 
at school should be appointed to Government posts involving Urdu work, whether 
as clerks or officials. : 


20. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 24th February, says: 
3 Plague is reported to be making terrible havoc both 
in the Allahabad city and district. Shops are closed and 
business is at a standstill. In the district several villages are said to have been 
entirely deserted, and corpses are being thrown into tanks. Numbers are said to 
be fleeing to Cawnpore and Lucknow, and are likely to carry the infection with 
them. It behoves the authorities to take the strictest measures to suppress the 
epidemic, or else there is great danger of its spreading.” 


21. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 25th February, says that owing 


sought refuge in Lucknow, and that many more of 
them are coming in. The examination of passengers at the Lucknow station 
should therefore be stricter, it being better to prevent the admission of plague-in- 
fected persons than to allow such persons to enter, and then subsequently to inspect 
houses in order to find out plague cases. 


22. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd February, says :—“ The Shiahs 
e e e of Lucknow, who headed ly Ms Ham 

que at Hasratganj, Lucknow, toMu- Barrister-at-Law, moved the Government for the 
payee rendition of a mosque situated in Hajratganj, now 
occupied by the civil dispensary, deserve congratulation on the success of their efforts. 
The Government by the rendition of the mosque has not only earned the thanks of 
the Shiahs alone, but of the public as well, as the dispensary shall hereafter be 
located in a building quite suited for the purpose. The Government of India 
has agreed to grant Re. 7,000 for the construction of the building ; Rs. 2,000 will be 
contributed by the petitioners. A better arrangement would have been to relieve 
the petitioners from all financial responsibility and hand over the mosque to the 
Hussainabad or Shahnajaf Endowment, so that the building might be kept in order. 
As to the site for the new dispensary, there are but two localities to choose 
between, viz., the piece of land in front of the mosque, and Lal Bagh. If the new 
building be erected at the south-east corner of Lalbagh, where the stables of 
the Isabella Thoburn College are situated, it will be very centrally located and 
may be resorted to by all people living within the Civil Lines.” 


23. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th February, says that if 
famines, which have become so frequent and severe 

me and the decline of trade in for some years past, were allowed to play havoc with 
the lives of the people, the children of the soil would 

become extinct ina few centuries. Such a contingency would be most-injurious 
to England. ag er N say that they have undertaken the arduous task of 
rerning India simply for the benefit of natives, but they cannot deny that they 
ve greatly benefited themselves by their Indian Empire. Formerly India was the 
richest country in the world, and all the European Powers cast wistful glances at 
her. But of late she has been reduced to poverty ; and it is to be regretted that Eng- 
land which owes her present prosperity and greatness to her, does not care to take 
effectual steps to improve her condition. The writer argues that the severity of 
famines is not due so much to the failure of crops, as alleged by Government, as 
to the impoverishment of the country due to the drain of wealth to England and 
other foreign countries. The industrial arts have declined to such an extent 
owing to foreign competition that the people have to depend on foreigners even for 
the | upply of matches : what is still worse is that Government does not care to im- 
pty riculture, which is now the principal industry of the people, or even to 
check the wholesale exports of grain. The cultivators foolishly part with almost 
all the produce of their fields at the time of harvest, and subsequently have to 
buy grain even for sowing purposes in consequence. It is to be hoped that bet- 
ter counsels will prevail with nen in future, and that it will make & point 
of ameliorating the condition of the people. 3 
| 38 
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V.—L&GIsLATION. 
Nil. 


VI.—RALLwar. 


Amond AXHBAR, 24. The Almora Akbar (Almora), of the 22nd February, says that it 
Er would seem that a European lady, who lately had occa. 


— and sativerailwey sion to travel third class from the Victoria Terminus 


. station to Kirki, got her finger hurt, while the door 
of the railway carriage was being shut (by a railway servant). The lady claimed 
Rs. 375 as damages and obtained a decree for Rs. 400 including costs. In notic. 
ing the above case, the Gyan Patrika observes that, had the lady been a native 
no.one would have careda fig for her, evenif she had been killed. No doubt 
the people are enjoying many conveniences under British rule, which were 
unknown before, but the invidious distinction of race is a dark stain on its fair 
fame. It is well known how native women are ill-treated at railway stations. 
To say nothing of payment of damages to them, the authorities do not even take 
- effectual steps for their protection in the future. 


25. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th February, on the authority of 

correspondent, complains that at the time of the 

ah complaint against a booking-clerk departure of the mail train from the Rampur 

station on the 17th idem at 11 p. m. the booking-clerk 

fell asleep and booked no passengers, who were all left behind by the train to 

their great inconvenience and loss. They reported the matter to the station mas- 
ter who did not listen to them and told them to go away. 


VII.—Posr Orricx. 


Santra, 
26th February, 1902. 


Samira, 26. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th February, referring to the sugges- 
ne cy Se tions that have, of late, been made in the press, for 
sive Teforms suggested by the reducing the commission on money-orders for sums 
below Rs. 5, and the postal charge for bearing 
letters, says that, along with these needed reforms, the contributors to newspapers 
should also be privileged to send their contributions, for publication in them, ats 
reduced rate of postage. These reductions in the postal charges would decidedly 
increase the number of such contributions, and thereby the loss of revenue caused 
by the reduction in the rate of postage would be recouped. 


—- i. gh of +t Gebs Got Be rr, ,, r f ee Go. oe (fet otk 


Ax Basin, 27. Al Bashtr (Etäwah), of the 25th February, publishes a communication, 
25th February, 1902. 6 for raising the status of the in which the writer states that the population of Rai- 
ues rect etek Gener u in the pur, in the Farukhabad district, is 3,000, and that a 
ite : large number of the residents are employed in the 
British Indian Army, many of them serving, outside India, in South Africa, 
Mauritius, Guiana and other places at the present day. There is a Branch Post 
Office at Raipur, which was established 12 or 13 years ago. Itis under the chargé 
of a retired native soldier. The number of letters and parcels received at this 
ae office both for delivery and despatch is too large for the retired soldier to dispose of 
5 promptly, and the people are greatly inconvenienced. Again, letters, &., addressed 
to South Africa and other places out of India cannot be registered, nor can an) 
parcels be insured, at this post office. Savings, too, are not received for deposit 
at the office, and the people have to go all the way to Kaimganj for the purpose. 
The residents wrote to the Inspector of the Post. Offices in the Agra Division on 
the subject, but he replied that their grievances could not be removed because the 
Branch office was in charge of only a retired military man. But it is absurd 
that the entire community of a place should be allowed to suffer all sorts of incon- 
veniences for the sake of a retired Government servant. The writer, therefore, 
prays that the status of the Raipur Post-Office may be raised, and also authorized 
5 to Ps. cag letters and parcels addressed to places inand out of India, and to insure 
5 8 parcels. Moreover, a savings tank should be opened at the Raipur Post- 
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VIII.—Native Societies amp Retiaiovs ARD Soll. MarTrTers. 


98. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th February, says :— Hardwar is 
— arene. : g- of Hinduism. It — one of the 
oliest of the holy spots in Aryavartta. Hundreds and 
thousands of pilgrims visit the place on the occasion of. all religious feasts and 
t fasts. It is the abode of a large number of Sadhus and Sanyasis who, having given 
. up the world, repair to the hills and forests which abound in its neighbourhood, to 
8 devote their lives to the contemplation of the One Holy Universal Divine Soul. 
rt Some of the Sanyasis have built small retreats for themselves. Those that have a 
d large following have erected temples and buildings for the purpose of worship and 
0 shelter of ee toand from other shrines in the higher regions of the Himalayas. 
ve (ne such useful place is kept by Keshavanand Brahmachari in the Belwara jungle 
bt on the other side of the Hardwar Canal, not far from the railway station. This 
re place is considered sacred by reason of its being the resting-place of the mortal 
ür remains of a well-known holy man of Benares who was the spiritual guide of a 
u. fe large number of Hindus of the Lower Provinces and also of Upper India, amongst 
ke whom Keshavanand Brahmachari is one. For some time past there have been 
differences and dissensions between Keshavanand Brahmachari and a disciple of his, 
named Atma Nand, from whom Keshavanand derived his title to the land and a 
small building thereon. This building was considerably enlarged with the help 
ot public subscriptions from the disciples of the Sadhu in whose honour the shrine 
be was built by Keshavanand, who was driven by his opponent Atmanand to have 
pur recourse to law. The result was that a Court of competent jurisdiction declared 
tk i that Atmanand had no right, title and interest in the said land and the buildings 
to appurtenant thereto, and that the buildings belonged to Keshavanand and the 
48. land on which they stood to Government. A numerously signed memorial has 
now been submitted to the Local Government by Keshavanand and others praying 
that the said land may be made over to the memorialists for a reasonable consi- 
deration on a perpetual lease, or on such other terms as the Government may deem 
proper, 80 that the safety of the temple and the Samadhi may be ensured, and the 
es- object of their erections may not be frustrated. Considering that this plot of ground 
for bas for a considerable time been in possession of Keshavanand and his predecessors 
in interest, that a shrine and other holy erections have in course of time been 
built, that the representatives of the Government did not raise any objection to 
the erection of the said buildings and the occupation of the said land, and that the 
subscribers to the said buildings were honestly led to believe, by the tacit acquies- 
cence of the Government, in the rightful title to the said land, it is to be hoped 
that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will be pleased not to disturb the present 
ssion of Kesahvanand and his following, which possession they legally came 
y, by ordering the demolition of the buildings which would in the eyes ofa large 
section of the Hindu community be nothing short of an act of sacrilege.” : 


IX. —-MiISscELLANEOVUsS. 


29. One Wali Haidar, writing to — 2 2 (Lucknow), of — 
27th February, deplores the growing poverty an 
. indigence of the people, and the decadence of indi- 
genous arts and industries of India. The various societies that have of late been 
established in this country, far from effecting any improvement in the condition 
of the people, have served to bring about a tension of feeling among the various 
communities. There is no want of genius, intelligence, abilities and other good 
qualities in the people of India, but they badly lack co-operation. All the highly 
prosperous and civilized countries in the world at the present time chiefly owe 
their greatness and astonishing progress in all directions to co-operation. The 
only means for improving the condition of a country is acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of its natural resources and bringing them into use, for which joint 
action and co-operation are indispensable. Not only the natives of India are 
‘verse to joint action in any matter, as a rule, but most of them have, given up 
their ancestral professions and callings, and the result -is that a vast army of 
educated men are found hankering after employment under Government in vain, 
number of appointments in the public service being but limited. The people 
lala therefore do well to awake to their miserable condition, and, shak- 


ug of their lethargy, learn to work in concert, taking to various forms of trades 
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Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I,—Po tics. 
(a).—Foreign. ) 


1. The Adrocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd March, says :—“ The Hon ble 
Mr. Turner bas proved a seer. While presiding at 
the protest meeting of tea-planters, merchants and 
traders at Calcutta against the suggested increase of import duty on tea in Eng- 
land, he did not see any objection to India contributing a share of the cost of tho 
Boer war. The Indian press was loud in its protest against the proposal. The 
Anglo-Indian section of the press gave but a feeble support to the audacious 
suggestion. It appears, however, a covert attempt has been made by the Govern- 
ment of India to act up to Mr. Turner’s idea. The Allahabad paper learns that 
the expenditure connected with the grant of bounties to British soldiers extending 
their service in. India is to be met out of the savings effected by the absence of 
troops in South Africa and China. The Pioneer thinks it may be taken as 
India’s contribution towards the cost of the Boer War.’ This we may take for the 
introduction of the thin end of the wedge. India may have no reason to complain 
if her children in the British Colonies in Africa are given equal rights with Eng. 
lishmen. The announcement made by Lord Milner recently does admit of a better 
explanation. While refusing to receive an address from the Indian community in 
Natal, his Lordship said that Indians must be considered as part and parcel of the 
general community. If this idea is kept in view while framing law and regula- 
tions, India may not object to bear some share of the cost of the war.” 


(b).— Home. 


2. Al Bashir (Et4wah), of the 4th March, states that it has received 

several letters objecting to the Coronation Darbar 

Darbar at Delhi in the afternoon or being held at Delhi on the Ist January 1903, on the 
the ist January 1903 on account of 

the Id synchronizing with that day. 


India and the cost of the Boer War. 


: Id will occur on that day, and suggesting that the 
Darbar should be held on the day ‘following. But an alteration in the date of the 


ground that the important Muhammadan festival of 


Darbar is not an easy matter now. The Musalmans perform all their Id ceremo- 
nies before noon, so that if the Darbar is held in the afternoon, they will not 
be inconvenienced in the least in atiending the Darbar. The editor bopes that the 


Viceroy will perhaps have no objection to making this slight alteration in 
the hour. : 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th March, has a long article on the 

| recent debate in Parliament on the 3rd February, 
re the poverty of India, which was opened by Mr. 
Caine. The Advocate gives the substance of the 
speeches made on the occasion. ‘The two following paragraphs are extracted 
from the article: At the appointed time Lord George Hamilton rose to call aiten- 
tion to the Report of the Famine Commission, 1901, and to move for the support 
of the House for the recommendations contained therein. And then was Mr. Caine 


Debate in Parliament on the erty 
of India. — 


allowed to deliver his sober, closely reasoned speech, bristling with facts and 


figures, culled from Government Reports, that categorically impugned British rule 
in India and called upon the Government to seal Thus — serious attempt 
made to give the minimum time to Mr. Caine with a fair promise in the beginning. 
The motion of Lord George Hamilton was so framed that it was wholl y inoccuous 
in its character and almost characterless in its demands. To centre a debate on a 
controversial topic about it was really to make the discussion more academic than 
practical. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Caine carried home to Lord George Hamilton 


the strong conviction that the latter’s optimism was fit for the schoolboy’s copy book 


and not fora responsible statesman. And the noble Lord's performance, by way 
of-a halting reply, did little credit to both his head and heart al as to his right 
hand, the India Office moniters. Not only this. A mean attempt was made to preja- 
pe the newspaper-reading public of England on the morning of the debate by the 
oe of an inspired letter in the Times boldly headed The Critics of 
75 is Phil in India.” It had internal evidence to smell strongly of the India 
; ce — 5 = every paragraph, if not in every line. The trick did not go very 

ar. e debate toox place notwithstanding, and next day a crushing reply 
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ared in the Times over the signature of Mr. William Digby, C. I. E. We need 
a refer to the climbing down of the Secretary of State from the robust 
optimism of August last to the sneakish admission of India’s ‘ dense mass of 
poverty. in February ; from his bold and audacious utterance about the increasing 
rity of India to the apologetic assurance of his anxiety to relieve the suffer- 

ings of the masses. We were sorry for his optimism and are now glad at his 
increasing wisdom and hope to see it used for our good.” 

* * 5 * * * * 

„A division was not taken, nor would have been insisted upon if time were 
to be had. The debate has, however, answered its purpose. It has aroused atten- 
tion to India and forced out some damaging admissions from the Secretary of State. 
The result entails a two-fold duty upon Indians. The hands of our English 
friends should be strengthened. That means meu and money. We should send 
out some able men and subscribe largely for their upkeep. And here in the dis- 
cussion over the Budget in the Supreme Legislative Couneil, Mr. Caine's example 
should be followed. An avalanche of well-reasoned speeches on the occasion 
may help to draw out Lord Curzon. And that is very necessary in order to get at 
the data on which the calculations about our average income are based. As the 
London correspondent of the Patria says, the light that has been lighted should 
not be allowed to flicker out, but made to grow more in volume and intensity and 
penetrate the remotest corners of British public opinion on the one hand, and 
through its searching rays into the darkest nooks of the administration of India 
on the other. Are we ready to act up to the friendly hint?“ | 


4. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 3rd March, says that, when Raja 
Chet Singh fled from Benares about a hundred years 
House occupied by the Delhi Princes ago, his house at Shivalaghat was made over by Gov- 
1 8 ernment to the forefathers of the present Maharaja of 
Benares. Again, when after the Mutiny the Delhi princes were brought to Benares, 
the late Maharaja was asked to surrender the house for their residence. He readily 
acceded to the wishes of Government without the least demur, and at once evacuated 
the house. Since then the house has been in the occupation of the Delhi princes, 
and they as descendants of Akbar have lived on friendly terms with their Hindu 
neighbours. But there are many immovable Hindu idols in the house, and the 
mode of life of Muhammadans is quite different from that of Hindus. The occupa- 
tion of such a house by Muhammadans has consequently always been very dis- 
agreeable to the Hindus of Benares. The Hindus would be extremely thankful 
to Government if the Delhi princes were removed to more congenial quarters and 
the house occupied by them at present were restored to the Maharaja of Benares, 
who would have it purified according to the Hindu Shastras. The learned Brah- 
mans of Benares had better send a memorial to Government on the subject. 


5. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th February, states that on the 12th idem, 

a meeting was held at the garden of Kazi Muham- 

toad neste af Moradakag. 1 pole madan Tajammul Husain Khan in Moradabad, under 
| the presidency of Nawab Vigqär-ul-Mulk Maulvi 
Mushtéq Hussain, at which the respectable Muhammadans of the town were present. 
Maulvi Saiyid Hussain, pleader, explained the objects,.of the meeting, read- 
ing out the proceedings of the preliminary Muhammadan political meeting held (at 


Lucknow) on the 21st and 22nd October 1901. These proceedings were approved 


of by those present; and a resolution was passed to hold a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on the 16th March (to elect delegates for a general meeting to be held 
hereafter). A standing committee was formed to nominate non-official gentlemen 
not exceeding 12 in number, who have a minimum income of Rs. 500 a year and are 
qualified to take part in political discussions. A copy of the proceedings of 
the meeting was sent in English to the District Magistrate for information. 


Il. — AFGHANISTAN AND TRANs-F'RONTIER. 
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III.—- Nara _ Statss, 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd March, says: —“ Strange rumours 

9 are afloat about the * of the Plague riot that took 
N psig place at Patiala the other day. As it is hard to get 
at the truth, the Anglo-Indian papers have begun to draw upon their imagination 
to add colour to what comes to them over the wings of birds. While the papers 
nearer home are sober in their temper and keep their heads cool, the Englishman 
of Calcutta, seems to be boiling with rage. Our contemporary has trotted out 3 
curious origin of the riot. He says: 

From later particulars of the plague riot at Patiala, it seems that certain of the city peopl, 
were heard to 8 that tbey — 83 a doctor in order that the plague should core 
Major H. Hendley, Medical Officer, was apparently selected as the victim, a door was fastened 
down on his foot, and he wus then pelted with brickbats, and then carried off and thrust into a 
mess of filth. He managed to take refuge in a house which was set on fire and he and his assist. 
ant had a narrow escape from suffo ation when some Imperial Service arrived and rescued 
them. Major Hendley was wounded in nine places, was badl hurt on the head and righi leg, 
and will probably be confined to his house for some weeks. His family had to be taken to the 
Palace for safety and guards were placed on the European houses. About 200 arrests were 
made, but the ringleaders and instigators have not yet been found. Everything is quiet at the 
moment in Patiala.’ . 


There is internal evidence to discredit the theory, as a man, weighed down 
with a door fastened to his foot, cannot possibly move, much less escape unless the 
string breaks. That Dr. Hendley was subjected to the injury of a thrust intoa 
heap of filth is more possible with an infuriated mob than the fastening of a door 

to his leg. Be that as it may, we have nothing but strong indignation to express 
at the cowardly action of the mob whose ringleaders should be severely punished. 
It should also be enquired if the medical authorities gave undue cause for pro- 
vocation.” 


Rasror, 7. The Ra j put (Agra). of the 28th 2 says that all classes of peo- 
GGG ple stand in need of education. But a sound educa- 
tion is a sine qua non for the young princes who are 

to be the arbiters of the destinies of thousands and millions of human beings. 
It is to be regretted that the native chiefs generally receive education after a 
fashion, and that the result is that when they are installed on the gaddi, they 
being unable to select able and qualified ministers, have themselves surrounded by 
selfish and cunning people who turn the chiefs into mere puppets and play ducks 
and drakes with the State revenues for their own purposes. A ruling chief 
should recruit the public service in his State from his own subjects, and 
provide for the wants of the people locally, so that there should be no drain of 
wealth from his State in any shape; and in order to gain this object he should 
make a point of promoting both literary and technical education in his territories. 
The editor then points out that the late Maharaja of Mysore, who himself was a 
well educated prince, soon made Mysore a model native State, and refers to the 
steps taken by the Gaekwar of Baroda to encourage the spread of education in his 
State, such as the grant of scholarships to students who desire to go to Europe for 
receiving technical education, the offer of prizes to scholars to translate standard 
English works into Mahratti, and so forth, The editor expresses satisfaction 
that Lord Curzon is anxious to improve the system of education in vogue at the 
various Rajkumar Colleges, and has held a Conference for the purpose. The 


editor then gives the substance of His Lordship's h ing of the 
conference on the 27th January. * 


IV.—ApDMINISTRATION,. 
a 7 ca). Judicial and Revenue. 
a : 3 
* 8 (5).— Police. 
. 
ſe ). Finance and Taxation. 
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8. The Ame Gonaree), of the 1st Marth, epmplajes that, while 
: rupees of 1840 continue to be legal tender i 
Aer gasse cf lte bazars, the railways and banks — ak to — 
them. Government had better warn the railways 
and the banks to save the public unnecessary inconvenience, if these rupees have 


* 


not ceased to be current coins. 


(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


9, The Tutt-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th February, says that formerly 
night-soil was removed from houses and collected at 
ez at ec“ CeFtain places by the sweepers at Meerut and thence 
it was carried away in conservancy carts. This was 
a good arrangement. But now the conservancy carts are taken all over the town, 
and as they pass along, the night-soil is thrown into them by sweepers, a part of 
it falling on the ground. This practice is very objectionable and dangerous to the 
public health. 


10. The ee are (Allahabad), of the 1st 2 that 
* straw sheds put up for protection from the sun and 
nnn the rains, are 0 10 he feen in the houses of the 
poorer classes, and even well-to-do persons at Agra. Cotton and other such inflam- 
mable articles are also stored in straw-thatched godowns. But the Municipal Board 
has not yet provided itself with any fire-engines, which may be required in the 
event of these sheds or godowns taking fire, to which they are very liable. The 
wells in the various mohallas have nearly all been closed since the construction of 
the water-works in the town. Surely the Municipal Board ought to keep a fire- 
engine at every mohalla, or at all events at every police station, fur immediate use 
in an emergency. 


ſe).— Education. 


11. Al Bashir (Etäwab), of the 4th March, states that the Khatri Con- 

“ ference (Committee 7) at Benares has lately address- 

ference offering scholarships to poor 3 letters to the Head Masters of the schools and 
ey eng LB md rincipals of the Colleges in these Provinces, request- 
: ing them to supply it with returns giving the num- 

ber and names of such Khatri students in their institutions who require pecuniary 
help. The conference is disposed to give scholarships not only to poor Khatri 


students in public educational institutions, but also to those poor Khatri boys who 


receive education privately or are engaged in learning any industrial arts. Quarterly 
scholarships will be remitted to the schools and colleges in advance for payment to 
students selected to be helped, preference being given to such of them whose 
second language is Hindi. This is another move for promoting the cause of Hindi. 
But all such schemes adopted in favour of Hindi are caleulated to increase animos- 
ity between the Hindus and Musalmans day by day. The Hindi controversy has 
now become a political question, and the editor does not see how far Government 
Educational officers will be justified in participating in the Hindi agitation by 
helping the Benares Khatri Conference in receiving money, distributing it among 
Khatri students, keeping up an account of disbursements, &c. 


12. The Oudh Akkbér (Lucknow), of the 3rd March, publishes a long let- 
. ter, in which the writer endeavours to show that the 
jects, ““iwet-al-Uime, and its ob ohiects of the Nadwat.ul-Ulma and the school estab- 
: lished by it at Lucknow, are calculated to benefit not 
Only the Muhammadans but also other classes of people, and Government as 
well. The principal objects of the Nadwa are—(1) the extension of Arabic educa- 
tion, (2) the reform of the present system of Arabic education, (3) the moral im- 
provement of the Muhammadans, (4) the removal of matual discord and jealousy 
among the Ulma (learned Muhammadans) themselves, and (5) the promotion of 
the iR well-being of the Muhammadans. Sir Antony MacDonnell’s misappre- 
hension of the objects of the association, as is evident from his reply to the farewell 
address of the Trustees of the Aligarh College, was due either to his ignorance or 
to his natural bent of mind, inasmuch as a sensible man can hardly fail to appre- 
Clate the usefulness of all these objects tothe general public. The writer then 
40 
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this report t stress is laid upon the im 
the — stated above. A new curriculum of Arabic studies for Primary clay. 
ses, which will extend over three years, has been prescribed, in consultation wit) 
eminent learned Muhammadans which, besides Arabic books on religi 
and literature, will include arithmetic, book-keeping, Euclid, geography 
tory of the Caliphs. This course of study will enable a student to acquire a very 
fair knowledge of Arabic, at the age of 13, if he joins the school at the 
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quotation from the annual report on the work of the Nadwa and it, 
t at the seventh annual . 15 


On, morals 
and a his- 


age of 10 
ears. After finishing this course he can most advantageously take to learning 
ish and pass the Entrance Examination in two or three years, or to some 


trade or calling as he likes. Sometimes serious quarrels take place among the 
Maulvis and their followers, leading to breaches of the peace and criminal 
cutions. The Nadwa arranges to bring together every year as many 
possible from all parts of the country, and thereby gives them an opportunity to 


alma as 


exchange thoughts with one another and promote friendly feelings among then. 
The Musalmans having lost everything else, their ulma could not see their reli 
and morality also fast passing out of their hands with equanimity, and hence they 
have founded the Nadwa and established a school where Muhammadan students 
will receive instruction in religion and morality along with secular education. The 
Nadwa keeps itself ay aloof from politics, and it has decided to give English 
education also in its schoo 


13. The Hindi Hi er ae of a —— referring to 
e decision of the Civil ce mination Board 
2. University by toe to appoint a Professor of Mahratti at the Cambridge 
sical: University to teach the candidates the Mahratti lan- 
guage, observes that the measure is a move in the right direction. The Civilians 
cannot thoroughly understand the thoughts and feelings of the people until they 
are acquainted with the language of the latter. The principal vernacular lan 
of this country at the present day are Bengali, Mahratti, Gajrati, Tamil, Hindi 
and Hindustani, and it is highly desirable that professors of all these 


should be appointed to teach them tothe candidates for the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


14, The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the ist March, referring to 

the Revenue Assessments Resolution lately issued by 

the Government of india" the Government of India, observes that though this 
Resolution is no satisfactory reply to the objections 
which the Indian politicians and the English friends of this country have made to 
the present system of revenue assessments, still it will serve to somewhat 
ameliorate the condition of agriculturists, if Government officials act upon the 
instructions of His Excellency the Viceroy. Lord Curzon is right in saying that 
the severity in revenue assessments on land is not the cause of famines : but since 
Severe assessments do not allow agriculturists to make any savings (in good 
years), they cannot, Owing to their poverty, afford to pay the abnormally high 
prices prevailing during a year of drought or famine. 


15. The Hindi Héndusthan enen in its issue of the 28th Feb- 
oe . ruary, and subsequent issues, publishes a series 
ingthe payment of revenue und dent Articles in which, 8 that, as Govern- 
f ü ment is not prepared to extend the permanent settle- 
ment which exists in Bengal, to other parts of the country, it should take revenue 
or rent in kind, as was done by the former Hindu Rajas and the late Mog 
Kings and not in silver coins which do not grow in the fields of the cultivators. 
Government has framed laws to protect tenants from the extortions of unsympa- 
thetic landlords, holds exhibitions from time to time to enc xricultural re- 
forms, and has started village banks to save cultivators from pa of ex- 
orbitant rates of interest to the village Shylock. But all these measures cannot 
go a great way until the free — leak kaa been closed. Government should 
also protect them from Messrs. Ralli Brothers and other grain exporters ; and it cal 
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da this by receiving revenue in kind, which it can make over to the Commissariat 
Department. It s ould also encourage cultivators to form companies among them- 
gelves for sending their surplus stocks of grain to foreign markets on their own: 
account. The landholders, too, should make their purchases from the cultivators, 
and not from the traders. : ve 2 n 


16. The English r ay re 

* esd on Mr. ing upon Mr. Whish’s speech at the late Sultänpur 
Agricultural Exhibition, 20 far as it dealt with the 
Gres landlords and tenants are oon- question of co-operation between landlords and 
a tenants, says :—“ Surely it is to the interest of the 
landlord that every good tenant (uay, rather bad ones too) should pay a fair rent and 
live comfortably, and the ruination and destruction of such tenants by rack-renting 
should be considered a misfortune to the landlord. He should also stick to his 
tenants, and the latter should do the same; because by changing we do not find 
true friends. On the other hand, surely it would be to the interest of the tenant 
to pay a fair rent, because a cheap rent would incline him to idleness, and this 
a prevent the land from being improved. Of course, : the punctuality of pay- 
ment advised by Mr. Whish on the part of the tenant is praiseworthy : because in 
that case the tenant cannot fail to please his landlord and be considered one of the 
favourite ones, which moreover would entitle him to his,.generosity. The act of 
punctual payment of the rent will also remove the fear of litigation, and thereby 
gave the tenants, as Mr. Whish says, from the costs and inconveniences of the orders 
and decrees of the Court. Then all the misunderstandings between the landlords 
and tenants would be removed. When it is necessary that the land should be culti- 
vated by the cultivators, then why should the landlords not stick to their old friends, 
and at the same time why should the superior landlord, the Government, not con- 
sider the question of the settlement of revenue between them and their immediate 
subordinates, the landlords, so that the question of rent may be in the same manner 


of the 3rd March, in comment- 


favourably settled between the landlord and the tenant ? We feel sure, that if 


the Government were to grant a permanent settlement, or-a long-period one, 
the landlord, nay, rather the good landlord, would aware be most willing to 
grant a fixity of tenure to the children of the soil. But as long as the first lord of 
the soil does not see his way to place confidence in his immediate under-holders, 
the landed-proprietors, so long it is impossible for them to grant any favourable 
terms to their immediate subordinates, the tenants.” 


(9).—General. 


Nil. 
V .— LEGISLATION. 


17. The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor) for February, referring to the 
| | Draft Rules which the North-Western Provinces Gov- 
aonrah Rules ernment proposes to make under clause (a) of section 
ss North-Western 203, Act II of 1902, and which were published in the 

official Gazette of the 8th idem, calls upon the Zamin- 
dars’ Associations in the Province to promptly submit. their objections or sugges- 
tions with respect to them, and itself comments on them as follows:— 


Rule 1.—In this Rule only suits for enhancement of rent are provided for, 
whereas under clause (a), section 203, Act II of 1901, rules should made for 
dealing with suits both for enhancement and abatement of rent. Hitherto the 
rules both for enhancement and abatement. of rent. were, mutatis mutandis, the 
same, But the present Draft Rules would seem to imply that separate rules will 
be framed for suits for abatement. of rent; and as they are not contained in the 
present Draft Rules, they will probably be different. As clause (a) of section 203, 
relating to suits for enhancement and abatement of rent is one and the same, the 
rules for governing both classes of suits should also be published together, so that 
the restrictions and conditions laid down for both enhancement and abatement of 
— should be the same, clearly indicating the guiding principle to be the same in 


* 


_ Rule 4.— In maki 1 local enquir regardi ing suit, the trying court is re- 
quired to have 3 nies to other holdin or fields, besides those the plaintiff him 
self specifies in the written statement filed by him. This gives the courts a very wide 
&00pe indeed for the exercise of their discretion in the matter, which is calculated to 
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cause injury to either Justice requires that the limits within which, and 
the extent of — — — with which comparison of the land in dispute 
is to be made, should be fixed: Suppose an enhancement of rent is claimed, say, in 
of a hitndred acres of land: the court should not form its opinion from the 

case of a holding measuring 2 or 3 acres only. a 
Rule 9.—In determining the prevailing rate for any description of land, 
the court is required to disregard all abnormal rentals. This rule leaves the 
court altogether without any restraint, so that it is free to declare each and every 
rental as abnormal; no standard being prescribed for a normal and an abnormal rent 


If rules such as the above are framed, which give the courts such a free 
hand, litigants will have nothing to guide them in the matter, and all the provi- 
sions bearing on the enhancentent of rent laid down in the Tenancy Act will be- 
eome useless. and be rendered null and void by the very rules which are framed to 
elucidate them! In framing rules under the Tenancy Act, the Local Government 
would do well to bear in mind that the provisions made in this Act are already very 
severe to the landholders. | 3 


18. The Mushir-i-Rozgaér (Meerut), for February, in commenting upon the 

Saat | | same Draft Rules, says that the following words 
ec st should be added at the end of Rule II, viz., when a 
local enquiry is ordered to be made, the court shall, in its order, fix a date for local 
inspection and inform the parties or their pleaders of the date fixed. Rule 4 
upsets the principles for enhancement of rent laid down in clause (a) of sec- 
tion 43, and in section 44, of the Tenancy Act. When a locel enquiry is made 
to ascertain the rates of rent prevailing in exemplar holdings or fields, other 
than those specified by the plaintiff in his written statement, there will not un- 
often be founi certain holdings the landholders of which, either owing to their 
ignorance of the law, or to their employment in distant places, have not been able 
to seek enhancement of rent thereon, fora long time, though the quality of the 
Jand hes improved and Government has consequently raised its assessment at the 
revision of settlement. Rule 4 should therefore be omitted. As regards the 
Draft Rules under clauses (e) and (/) of section 203 of the Tenancy Act, the court- 
fee stamp of one rupee required to be affixed to an application for depositing rent 
in court, irrespective of its amount, is too high. This fee should certainly vary 
according to the amounts of rent which have to be deposited. The fee should be 
annas 4 for rent not exceeding Rs. 25, annas 8 for rent not exceeding Rs. 50, and 
Re. 1 for larger sums. Nothing. is said as to the levy (or otherwise) of a fee on 
applications for refund of such deposits. When such an application is for a sum 


not exceeding Rs. 25, and made within three months from the date of deposit, no 
fee should be charged for it. 


~VI.—Rattway. a 


19. The nen (Benares), of the 1st March, referring to the 
Railway Commission, which Lord Curzon has appoint- 

gers ee OF native railway paseen- ed, says that although the lion’s share of the profits 
of the railways comes from the pockets of the native 

passengers, no regard is paid to their discomforts or inconveniences. It is a long- 
standing complaint of the natives that latrines are not provided in the third-class 
railway carriages, but nothing has yet been done to remove this grievance. The 
treatment of native passengers by the railway employés is anything but satisfac 
tory. Eurasian railway employès go the length of abusing native passengers. On 
the occasion of fairs, native passengers are obliged to travel in coal wagons, and 
these too are provided for them with great difficulty. Undue liberties are taken 
with native female passengers by railway employés. A passenger who is unac- 
quainted with English has no ready means to make a complaint to the railway 
authorities. This state of things exists not only at the large railway stations, but 
algo at the small stations. Third class passengers are locked up in the carriages, 
as if they were prisoners, so that they cannot readily alight even on reaching their 
destination, Sometimes the door is not opened in spite of the appeals of a passenger, 
and the result is that he is carried further and has to pay extra fare. The 
waiting-rooms for third-class passengers are not provided even with munj matting, 
while the waiting rooms for first-class passengers have been furnished with tables 
and chairs. The license-fee levied from the vendors of the articles of food at the 
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railway stations is so heavy, that . have to pay exorbitant prices for 
those artioles. No arrangements for supplying drinking Water to passengers exist 
at certain railway stations even during the hot season. The trains are so badly 
timed that passengers arriving at a junction by one train have generally to wait 
long before they are able to resume their journey by another. No train, for instance, 
leaves Benares at such a time as will enable passengers from that town to reach 
Moghul Sarai in time to catch the train which leaves that station for Bombay in the 
morning. Theexistence of so many complaints is probably due to the fact that the 
higher railway authorities are not in touch with the natives. If natives were 
appointed Traffic Managers, Inspectors, &c., most of these complaints would dis- 
appear. | 

20. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow,) of the 7th March, 
says that though a Railway Conference is held every 
| year, a number of grievances of native passen- 
gers, especially third-class ones, still remain unredressed. Though not more 
than 10 passengers are to be seated in a compartment ofa third-class carriage, 
this rule is violated as 8 as not. On the occasions of fairs, third class 

ngers are even packed in goods wagons like so many animals. This prac- 
tice is not only very cruel, but highly objectionable from a hygienic point of 
view. An advance of Rs. 5 is made to the booking clerk at every small station, 
so that he may always keep change for that sum ready with him, and be able 
to help such ngers in the payment of their fares who may not have ch 
with them. But ngers are generally refused tickets if they do not hold change, 
required for the full payment of their fares. Railway Traffic Inspectors had bet- 
ter see, during their inspection visits, whether the bookiug clerks have pice for Rs. 
5 ready with them or not. According to rule, if a passenger who has bought a 
ticket oannot be accommodated in a carriage for which he has paid fare, he 
should be seated in a higher-class carriage, provided the inmates of the latter 
have no objection to his company. But this rale is seldom observed: the writer 
himself has hada sad experience of this on more them one occasion. It was 
ordered sometime ago that additional booking offices should be opened at the prin- 
cipal towns, but no such booking offices have been established at any town except 
Cawnpore. In the event of the supply of tickets falling short at any time, blank 
cards are to be filled in and given to passengers instead, but this is hardly ever 
done. Separate waiting-rooms and female ticket collectors have not been pro- 
vided for the benefit of female passengers on the railways other than the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway and the East Indian Railway. Suitable arrangements 
do not exist on any of the railway lines for the supply of good food to respectable 
native passengers, The managers of the existing refreshment rooms for Europeans, 
can easily provide native food for Masalman passengers, all their cooks being 
generally Musalmans. There is a great want of sarais at junction and other 
large stations where the town is at a great distance. The services of the water car- 
riers on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway are dispensed with during the cold weather, 
which exposes passengers to inconvenience. There are no privies in the third 

carriages on any. Railway, even the Intermediate class carriages on the East 
Indian Railway going without latrines. There already exist latrines in third-class 
carriages reserved for female passengers, and there is no reason why similar pro- 
vision should not be made for male third-class passengers. At all events, there 
should be a latrine carriage in the middle of a train, in which 20 or 25 passengers 
may be able to attend the calls of nature at one and the same time. 


21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd March, after quoting some figures 
from the return, which has been published, showing 
tara showing tie weight and riveree the weight and value of all rolling stock, material 
State after g eee cor he and stores, supplied for Railways in India, State and 
Guaranteed, during the five years ending with the 

year 1900, says :—" The above return furnishes a sad example of the slackness in 
the State Railways about the management of affairs. The details for these rail- 


The same. 


as required for the purpose are not yet available, while those for Guaranteed 


wa 

Railways are complete in every respect. Who is responsible for this criminal 
hegligence 3 57 a — report? The impression created 
hereby is that this slackness pervades i. department under the State.” 


OopR AKHBAR, 
7th March, 1902. 


Apvocars, 
2nd March, 1902, 


Samir, 
Sth March, 1902. 


Narri Parra, 
Ist March, 1902. 
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22. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 5th March, says that con * 
55 *. reached the editor regarding the irregula — 


—————— and non-delivery of the paper, and 


Cie pee, at ae we 
ies being tampered with. To a spe in. 
stance, Munshi Sheo Prasad, Bettioment Clerk, Alige rh district, complains that 
while his fellow-clerks receive their copies of the Sahifa regularly, the delivery 
of the r to him is irregular. The editor has written to the Mas 
Aligarh on the subject, 


Master of 
but has received no reply — A copy of the paper of the 
19th February, addressed to the Munshi, has just been returned by the Post Office 
as undelivered, without any reason being given for non-delivery. If the Munshi 
could not be traced, why was the paper not returned to the Sahifa office earlier ? 
The Postmaster-General should see to the matter. 


VilL—wNative Societies AD Retiaiovs anp Socirat MatTrers. 
Nil. 
IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


23. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the ist March, says that it would 

> geem that the authorities have not been fully alive to 

een of the late Magn iel l the mismanagement of the Mägh Mela at Allahabad 
8 for the last two —4 otherwise Munshi Lalta Prasad 
and the Joint Magistrate would not again have been placed in charge of the fair 
this year. These officials adopted certain measures which were most injurious to 
the Hindu religion. The editor is prepared to substantiate the complaints if an 
unprejudiced officer be deputed by Government to make a local inquiry. The 
principal complaints are as follows :—(1) A Panjäbi made a gift of eleven kine to 
Brahmans at the fair, for which he had to pay a duty at Rs. 4 a cow to Government! 
The levy of this duty was unprecedented, and opposed to old practice. Some Airs 
(cowherds) obtain licenses for bringing their kine to the fair for purposes of gift by 
pilgrims to Brahmans on payment of Rs. 4 as license fee per animal for the whole 
term of the fair. Of the eleven kine given by the Panjabi above referred to, seven 
were these licensed animals and four were brought in by himself. Thus the levy 
of the license-fee on the licensed cows for the second time was a new 4 
The levy of the license-fce on the four cows which were brought by the Panjäbi 
himself to the fair, too, was against all precedent. It is believed that a suit was 
instituted, but that it was dismissed. Probably an appeal will be made. (2) The 
cobblers of old shoes were allowed to occupy the place where Hindu rs 
were not permitted to stand and preach. (3) Urinals were usually provided near 
the place allotted to barbers, but at the last fair urinals were put up in the centre 
of the Prayagwals’ quarters near the confluence of the river, to the great annoy- 
ance of the people. (4) The ghdtias were placed in the immediate vicinity of the 
confluence, but they were subsequently removed by the Collector on an earnest 
appeal by the Prayagwäls. (5) Formerly Hindu preachers were located immediate- 
ly behind the Prayagwals, but this year these preachers had to give way to the low 
caste beggars and impostors, (6) The Muhammadan beggars who, in the disguise 
of Jogis, carry about cows, whose bodies they cruelly tamper with to make 
them look prodigies or freaks of nature, and extort alms from ignorant Hindus by 
showing these animals, were not formerly allowed to enter the fair; but this year 
one such Jogi was to be found going about on the bandh. (7) The Christian 
missionaries who abuse the Hindu religion were allotted a place in the principal 
street. (8) The Arya Samajists, too, who delight in denouncing the orthodox 
Hindu religion, were placed in front of the Hindu preachers. (9) The Hindu 
preachers who were always placed in the front row in the incipal street were 
relegated to the background; to which few pilgrims could find theit way. (10) The 
Arya Samäj, the Cow-Protection Society and the Hindu Dharm Sabha were located 
in close proximity to each other which might lead to quarrels. The Hindu 
preachers did not occupy the place offered to them, and will submit a memorial to 
Government. (11) The Pandits who used to recite the Puranas for the benefit 
of pilgrims were not allowed to sit near the confluence this year, as usual. (12) 
A fire was kindled in such a careless manner that even the Tahsildar's cottage 
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was burnt, many persons being injured and three burnt to death. (13) The roads 
were made in a very unsatisfactory way, It was well that the pilgrims did not 
stay long owing to the prevalence of plague, otherwise there would have been 
no end to uncleanliness. (14) Missionary ladies were never allowed to distribute 
their papers at the fair. On the last occasion they. attempted to do so and were 
checked with great — (15) No Musalmans were allowed to approach the 
confluence, but Europeans had free access to it. (16) The dispensary at the fair 
was placed in charge of a Muhammadan doctor; and a Muhammadan was granted a 
license for the sale of kKdnwars (baskets in which glass vessels of the Ganges water 
are carried by pilgrims), probably because he paid a high license fee. Nothing 
could be more objectionable than to wound the religious feelings of a large 
community for the sake of a small sum of money. There was really no end to 
irregularities at the last fair, and the editor would bring himself into trouble if he 
exposed them in full, such an exposure being very disagreeable to the managers 
of the fair. 


24. The Ura (Bijnor), of the 28th February, in an article, headed “The nv 
the use of na- COUDtry’s money should remain in the country,” states 28th February, 1902. 

exclusion of that an important association has lately been estab- 

lished at Calcutta, the members of which have pledged 

themselves to use no foreign articles, and to strictly confine themselves to the 

use of India-made goods. Similar Hindu associations are also to be found in other 

parts of the country, and there exist some shops at Allahabad, Amritsar and other 

towns where supplies of all kinds of India-made cloths are kept for sale. Though 

such movements seem, at first sight, to be due to mere prejudice and doomed to 

failure, in opposition to the powerful tide of Western civilization, it is the duty of 

the natives, who plume themselves on their patriotism, and advocate all sorts of 

reforms, to take steps to check the heavy drain of wealth to foreign countries due 

to the consumption of foreign goods. They ought to remember that example is 

better than precept. If influential persons adopt the use of Indian goods, these 

goods will soon become popular with the people, and the expansion of local manu- 
factures will provide labour for the native artisans. : 
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25. A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra, of the 7th March, complains that = yasry-r-Acna. 
in every Government office or department a Muham- th March, 1902. 
A saggestion regarding the caste of madan employé is simply entered as a Musalman, his 
— ’ sect or caste not being entered, and that the result is 
that no distinction can be made between the higher 
and the lower castes. It would be well if the caste of every Muhammadan were 
entered as in the case of Hindus. This is already done in schools. 


ALLAHABAD : PRITA DAS, M. A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 11th March, 1902. for the N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
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Published in the NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES & OUDH 


Received up to the 15th March, 1902. 
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1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th March, says :— Those among the Avvooars, 
ruling race who dilate apoa Indian N „ 

season and out of geason will do well to think of the 
“scandals connected with the purchase of horses b hmen for the Boer War. 

These became so very patent that the House of — had to intervene. The 

War Office authorities tried first to explain away the excessive death-rate among the 

horses sent to South Africa, Speaking in the House of Lords on February 13, Lord 

Lansdowne said A great part of the complaint as to the bad quality of the 

remount which went to South Africa may be due to the fact that these horses when 

they got out, were not given suffeient time to recoyer from the effects of the jour- 

ney, before being sent to the front. Those wretched horses were sent to the front 

in an exhausted state, and consequently died in great numbers.’ Lord Kitchener, 
telegraphing less than two months ago, declares that many of the remounts sent 

out were quite unsuitable, and it is clear that the Commander-in-Chief is A, 

not to the condition, but to the quality of the horses. Lord Lansdowne proteste 

that it was impossible in the early days of the war to form an adequate reserve of 

horses in South Africa. Even now there is practically no reserve in Africa, and an 

Indian Contingent has only recently been despatched to reorganise the Remount 

Depot. ö 


(5). — Home. 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th March, says: Speculation is 

2 at rife about the relief that may be afforded to India to 

„ Majesty by aepecial mark the coming Coronation. Suggestions come 
concession to India. + 2 2 

from all directions: they are many, various, and not 

unoften queer. The Englishman has taken upon itself the work of ventilating 

and supporting one class of suggestions. They refer to the income-tax. Our 

contemporary says: — 

‘The pro of those correspondents who would like to see Coronation day marked in 
India by the abolition of the income-tax will meet with much sympathy. There is no more 
unpopular tax in this country. It was not imposed, as a correspondent says elsewhére, in a time 
of financial stress, but to pay for the military works undertaken on the frontier at the time 
of the Russian scare in 1885. The Government allowed it to be understood, if it did not actually 
promice, that the tax would be removed in the course of a few as it was levied for a 


special purpose. The Rawalpindi, Quetta, and Attock defences have now been completed for 
many years but the tax is — Succeeding Governments having entered upon the heritage 
of Lord Dufferin have not considered themselves bound by the promises he made. But the tax is 
really a most obnoxious one, and if the money it yields is still required, one wonders whether 
it could not be obtained by some other means. 


While we have all along supported the proposed amendment about -making 

Rs. 1,000 the minimum amount taxable under the Income Tax Act, we are not for its 
abolition. For the matter of that, we do not think any good would come to India by 
the abolition of any tax so long as the present system of irresponsible expenditare 
and maintenance of a costly Government are in vogue. The relief of one class 
spells itself intoa burden on another. If sucha course is to be followed at all, 
let the poor ryots be relieved either by a reduction in the land assessment or by 
abolition of the salt tax. Those who are touched by the income tax may fight for 
injustice done to them; the ryots are generally dumb even under troubles. Then 
aes the income-tax affects a class of people who can afford to pay but will 
togather escape bearing a share of the burden of the Empire if the Act be repealed. 
To be of real benefit to the Indian people 80 as to be enshrined in their memory, the 
Coronation should remove the restrictions that make Indians Uitlanders in their 


own country. 5 | 
3. The Riydz-ul- Akhbar Fenn of the 8th March, states that 1 1 
rn e dane be an 
>imeellons 


The Remount scandal. 


erry. thoroughfares of the town were garnished to give His 
n hearty welcome, a number of flags, on which the Crescent.and the 
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Ovpa Samacuinz, 
7th March, 1903. 


ADVOCATF, 
tb March, 1902. 


After he had established two points, the chronic and increasing 


put them in possession of & fair competence to spend th 


aspirations than what they were while in-service: But for the in 
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depicted, were floated at various places as Islamic symbols. This shows 
— the gets of the Crescent and the Star are regarded as general 2 
bols, and not as having any special connection with Turkey. The Anglo-Indian 


too that have iven an account of the decorations of the town of Mar- 
Pridabad on thé occasion of Lord Curzon’s visit seem to have taken the’ figures in 
question in the light of ordinary uhammadan symbols. Some time ago this 
subject was discussed in the press at considerable length. 


The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th March, gives the substance 
i. a of as artic teed “Government behind the Screen.” 
in the Kast and West, in which the writer points 
out that though Englishmen are opposed fo the exis- 
tence of the parda system among natives, every Official bureau in this country 
puts on the veil to conceal its affairs from the public view. If any information hap. 
pens to leak out, a thicker veil is put on. The Political Department is like a newly 
married girl who never allows her veil to be removed. A general account 
of the revenues is published. If any details are asked for, the information it 
refused. Formerly a separate aceount of the income and expenditure of the Civil 
Courts was published. But as the income 8 the expenditure, the 
public gel that the judicial service should be strengthened to expedite the 
administration of justice or the court-fee reduced. Government did neither of 


these things, but discontinued the publication of the accounts in question, and 


* 


The Bast and Nen on the secrecy of 
official information. 


ordered the accounts concerning the Civil Courts to be mixed up with those relating 


to the Criminal and the Revenue Courts! The same is the case with other Depart- 
ments. There can be no objection to keeping the frontier affairs secret, but all 
information regarding the internal administration of the country should be freely 
laid before the public. On the one hand, the native newspapers are accused b 
the authorities of criticising. the Government measures without obtaining full 
information regarding those measares ; while, on the other, the authorities do not 


give publicity to such information. 


5. Phe Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th March, says:—"A week after 

: the debate on Indian poverty in Parliament, another 

in e e Perrier r tg Indiens subject of interest to this country was discussed at 
of the East Indie Amociation held a meeting of the East India Association in London. 
5 | | It may safely be said to have risen out of the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Caine to allay the growing and appalling poverty 2 India. 
ver India, 
Mr. Caine enumerated what in his view appeared to be the remedies of the malady. 
One of them was a heavy reduction in the civil expenditure of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. This proposed economy in the higher Civil Service could, he held, be 
effected without deterioration iu the efficiency of the service, and thus without any 
detriment to werk and discipline. There are, in the rough estimation of the 
Member for Camborne, 8,000 Europeans in the Indian Civil Service; receiving in 
salaries and expenses over £5,000,000 in the year, while 130,000 Indfans receive 
half a million less, about £4,500,000. Of the 8,000 Europeans, the eg. O98 
given to fully 3,000 might with justice and efficiency be given to Natives of India, 
who would be glad to do the work at salaries that would effect a saving of quite 
half a million sterling. What is the use of the vast costly and elaborate sys 
of University education in India if the graduates are practically shut out of the 
national careers which in England are taken up by British graduated? The 
Indian Civil Service is fenced against the sons of the country by monstrous and 
impossible conditions for the great bulk of them, and Parliament ought, without 
delay, to tear these fences down. This 3 dlied the * Mr. J. B. 
Pennington to prepare his paper on the subject under notice. The meeting of 
Monday, February 11. was largely attended and representative in character. It 
gave proof, if proof were needed, of the increasing interest taken by retired’ Anglo- 
Indian officials in the affairs of a country that fed them, ve a name to them and 
* declini ys in peace. 
What is more hopefal—they dré more sympathetic towards: rte ain ard 
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imposed: by the rules of the Government many such , 
use to Indians. on the spot. We beartily and most thankfully- welcome: this 


officers could be of greater 
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attitude. Mr. Penni ton belonged to Madras. His paper was the very soul of 
wit—brevity in itself. He had his reasons for doing 8 His purpose fai net 80 


much to labour à point that was obvious, but to secure a chance for the expression 
of opinion by as many persons as felt any inclination to do so Unluckily for us 


what appears to be a just, and au obviously just, position to so many friends of India, 
does not seem to be so to the India Office in England and the Goveroment of India 
inthis country. ‘I'he writer regarded the opening of more appointments to Indians 
as an act of justice, not poetic, but practical jus ice he might add without the 
slightest fear of contradiction from any critic. Not cnly this. He hada very nice 
suggestion to make. If he did not go in for simultaneous Civil Service exa mina- 
tions in london and Calcutta, he was for a scheme approaching the main purpose 
of the till now ineffectual Resolution of Mr. Herbert Paul of Edinburgh. He 


thinks that candidates should be selected in Bombay by means of some simple, but. 


searching test, and then be sent to England to compete on equal terms with 
Europeans for the Home, Colonial and Indian services. Their passage to and 
fro, and stay in England should be paid for by the Government. The friends of 
the simultaneous Examinations Resolution do not object to the subsequent train- 


ing after the first competitive examination is over, to be given in England. | 


Mr. Pennington only emphasises the point in his paper. 


The discussion was as lively as it was fall of robust sense. A number 
of experienced retired officials took part in it. Men of different camps were found 
to be of one mind in this matter. Nothing could be more satisfactory than this. 
Sir Lepel Griffin is an indefatigable committee-man. He attends almost every meet- 
ing held to discuss any Indian topic aud takes part in the proceedings as a presi- 
dent, an essayist, or a critic. His sympathy for Indians grows in volume and 
intensity. He was very much in favour, he said, of opening the doors of the 
service to competent Indians. Him followed India’s tried friead—Sir William 
Wedderbarn. While admitting the necessity of a certain amount of European 
civil agency in India in order to preserve the British connexion, he thought Indians 
should be largely employed. He referred to the suggestions made in the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure, ‘The proposed method 
was suggested by the existing arrangement for the Royal Engineers when serving 
in the Pablic Works Department in India. A young man obtaining his commis- 
sion in the Royal Engineers occupied a positioa in a close seniority service. If 
he went out to India as a Lieutenant or a Captain, and was appointed an Execu- 
tive Engineer, he drew the pay of his rank asa personal allowance plus the pay of 
an Executive Engineer. An outsider appointed to a similar post drew only the 
pay of the appointment aud no personal ullowance. Similarly the prize in the 
2 competition for the Covenanted Civil Service should be simply entry into a 
close seniority service enjoying personal pay according to the number of years of 
service. This would represent compensation for exile, and the retaining fee 
which found him to be at the orders of the Government. When he was appointed 
to any post he would draw the pay of that post plus the pay of his rank. The 
result of this arrangement would be that the pay of all appointments in India could 
be reduced to the ordinary market value, and all civil appointments would be 
held by Indians except those held by the limited number of Covenanted European 
Civilians who come out every year. It would be the duty of the Government 
each year carefully to consider the smallest number for their requirements so that 
no more of this expensive agency should be recruited than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Then as regards distribution: the lecturer had pointed out that in the 
quieter districts the highest judicial and educational appointments might be held 
by Indians, while Sir Lepel Griffin had urged that in turbulent frontier districts 

uropeans were necessary for executive posts. This could be met by having a 
maximum budget allotment for European officers, who might be employed in the 
Provinces and departments as seemed best for the public service. If Govern- 
ment wanted, for example, to create two new appointments for Europeans in the 
new Frontier Province, they could make room for them in their budget allot- 


ment by appointing two Indian District Judges in Madras and Bombay. This 
’ystem he thought would effect a large saving, would. give Government a con- 


venient elasticity in the selection of their officers, and would secure automatically 
diana a due share of posts in their own country a es in each case gi 
‘struggle which produced an unhappy estrangement between European civi 
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officers. and. educated’ Indians. The'grest difficulty in the larger: employmey, I pri 
of Indians lies in the conflict of Native and English fests. If this can be t. 
revented, a great advance may shortly be made. Here lies the importance of po! 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s suggestion. Mr. J. D. Rees maintained that the journey Au 
to was not a necessity in order that an Indian might become a good no! 
administrator; if such a test were compulsory many good men would be rule Sit 
out. He deprecated the utterance attributed to the late Sir Syed Ahmad— apf 
‘Shall we who have in our veins the blood of Abraham be ruled by Bengali, of 
who shrink at the sight of acarving knife? —and said that in spite of the late en 
leader of the Northern India r her ** Phage 2 the bi 
Services, in the upper e, must have a larger admixture of natives. At the 
— he — that = positions, which in Madras could be filled by natives, 
would still have to remain in European hands in Northern India. Mr. Rees 
declared that Indians would be willing to accept less pay than Europeans, 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn who was unable to be present, wrote to express his opinion 
that the demand of the Indians to be further employed in the administration of 
their country could not long be resisted, and considered that Madras was a good 
field for them becau-e in the Southern Presidency there were fewer racial, 
political, and social differences than in other parts of the Empire. Mr. Connell 
who eleven years before bad read a paper on the same subject urged that a compe. 
titive test did not always secure the best men for the work ; recruiting should 
be done from the number of those men who had proved themselves capable and 
reliable officers. He believed in the system in vogue in Egypt, where the 11 
practical work is in the hands of natives, controlled by Europeans. Almost all the 
speakers agreed upon the necessity of taking Indians to England in order to tl 
allow them to see Western civilisation at work in its place of origin and develop te 
ment. 1 
We are glad, as said above, that retired Anglo- Indian officials take an increas- b 
ing interest in our affairs and are in the majority of cases friendly towards us. The 0 
suggestions made by the essayist and his critics have the comforting air of practi- b 


cability about them. While Sir William Wedderburn is not to make any distinction 
between an Indian and a Zuropean as’ to payment for work done—he would 
reduce the value of both to the market rate for a reduction in the total expendi- 
ture. Mr. J. D. Rees expects Indians to be contented with less pay shough doing the 
same amount of work as the European does on a higher rate of pay. Mr. Rees seems 
to have asked for an extension of a rule that figures in the Civil Service Regula- 
tions in every province. Though the technical term—the Statutory Civil Service 
—has been given up, the spirit is at work still. A good many members of sub- 
ordinate Judicial and Executive Services are entrusted with the work of Judges 
and District Magistrates respectively while drawing the salary of their per- 
manent grades plus some allowance for the work exacted from them. It is to 
the credit of these Indian officers and to the pride of the country that in the dis- 
charge of their onerous dutics they import a sense of responsibility and a fund of 
resourcefulness that satisfy their superior officers to the fullest extent. And 
they do it on less pay. If the willingness of Indians to serve on such terms 
means their larger employment in the administration of the country with ultimate 
decrease in the total civil expenditure of the Government, we are sure all Indians 
and their friends and well-wishers will heartily support the apparent perpetu- 
ation of a distinction between Covenanted Civilians and members of the Provit- 
cial Services in their pay, without. the slightest difference in the amount of work 
to be performed and in the responsibility to be undertaken. If to secure a place for 
their own countrymen in the Government of the land, Indians do not make some 
sacrifice, they are not worth the salt they eat. Let them agree to it if it secures 
to the sons of the soila greater share in the loaves and fishes of the public 
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services. Be.it understood that no invidious distinction.in any respect should he 


allowed. to exist between Indian and European Covenanied Civilians.” 


6. The Saraswati (Allahabad), for February, says that, in its address to 
Toxehe'srepy Sir James Digges LaTouche on the occasion of his 


La 
late visit to Benares, the Nagri Pracharini Sabb 


eee gore prayed His Honor to support the claims of the 
Hindi language and the Nagri character in — with the progress * 
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primary education ar the administration of justice in the United Provinces.’ 

In his reply to the a His Honor said, It will be my aim to carry out the 
policy of my predecessor, but I am not prepared to make any advance beyond Sir 
Autony MacDonnell's reform in tbis matter.“ The advocates of Hindi want 
nothing more. They simply wish that Sir James should see that the orders of 
Sir Antony in this connection are fully carried out. Some Muhammadans, mis- 
apprebending the words of the former, have taken heart and assumed an attitude 
of hostility towards Hindi. But His Honor has really said nothing which should 
encourage the Musalmans and dishearten the Hindus. Each person should mind 
his own business aud duties and not pick quarrels with his neighbours. 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRARS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.— NaArwz Srartzs, 
Nil. | 
IV.—ApuinistRation. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


7. The Almora Akhbaér (Almora), of the 8th March, regrets to say Axuon Arni, 

that the rules framed by Government to protect the %* Mr» 1902. 
Alleged inadequate punishment in- people from official oppression and extortion have 
eee Festuca hallway. proved utterly useless. The officials who misbehave 
themselves are egeldom brought into the clutches of 
the law, and when they are, they do not receive their deserts. The editor refers 
to the case of a Parsi guard on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, who worked 
tetween Bombay and Poona and committed thefts in railway carriages. At last 
he was detected and convicted but sentenced only to a year's imprisonment. An 
official who fleeces or robs the people, whom it is his duty to protect, should always 


be punished with severity. 


8. The Sukifa (Bijnor), of the 12th March, says that the new orders on 
en — which Englich- knowing Officers have to take 8 

down evidence in criminal cases with their own hands 

in English, and not to require their Readers algo to 

record the evidence in vernacular at the same time, 

are open to serious objections. The vernacular deposition of a person taken down 

in English can never admit of being so accurately interpreted as the original words 

actually uttered by him; while on the strength of such a deposition the deponent 

is liable to prosecution for perjury. Again under the present system the Reader 

sits idle while the officer is taking down evidence in English so that the former is 

paid for doing nothing. If a person wants to read the statement he has made 

before a court or to have it read out to him by one of the Urdu-knowing pleaders, 

whose number is still very large, he cannot do so and must employ an English- 

knowing pleader for the purpose. Evidence is taken both in Urdu and English 

in 4 other classes of courts, only the criminal courts being an exception to the 
rule. 
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. (b).—Police. 
9. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 10th March, OupH Axuzan, 


. — e 10th March, 1992 
referring to the crying need for improving the 50 


A ce 8 0 0 
investigating offclais from “cooking morule of the police in this country, says that 

: though, in order to prevent police officials from 
practising dishonesty, they are required to daily send in their general and special 
diaries at a fixed hour of the day, yet this rule is not strictly observed. The 
writer knows, by personal experience, that when an investigating official desires 
to secure false evidence in a case, and does not readily obtain it, he detains the 
special diary for two or three days, und as soon as he succeeds in his object, he 
fills in the diary and antedating it, seuds it in. This practice should certainly 
he checked. The investigating official may be required to send in daily a list of 
the witnesses he may have examined, along with bis general diary, before ho 
sends in his special diary, which may take some time to complete; or at least the 
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exact date and hour of receipt of special diaries shvald be noted on them at thei; 
arrival in the office of the District Superintendent of Police, so that when a case 
goes toa court for trial the presiding officer may be able to form his opinion as to 
the true or false nature of the entries made in the diaries in question. 

10. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 10th March. 
referring to the question of associating the 


with the 3 delle in the investigation jn the villages with police officials in the investigation 


of crimes, says that the measure is well calculated 
to check tha bigh-handed proceedings, oppressions. &c. of the police on the people, 
provided that special care is taken in the appointment of right men as head- 
men. The present headmen in most of the villages are generally men of low 
elass, and positior, and of doubtfal character, whom police officials treat as no better 
than village chaukidars. The headmen will be required to give their opinion 
freely without any fear of the police officers, with whom they will have to make 
enquiries into criminal cases; and it is very necessary that they should be men of 
good presence, social status, intelligence and competence, so that they may be able 
to hold their own against the police. The beadmen, in short, must be such men as 
may be considered fit to be appointed Honorary Magistrates as well, if the 
necessity for making such appointments should arise. The Listrict Magistrates 
should therefore be required to themselves select men and appoint them headmen 
im the villages. , 
11. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbir (Lucknow), A e 11th March, 
1 referring to the important duties and great responsi- 
to Folios Sub-inspectars by ther Eu- bilities of Sub-Inspectora of Police, who ay pat 
in charge of police stations in the interior of dis- 


Provinces. 


triets, complains that these officials are entrusted with no power whatever over 
their subordinates in the United Provinces. They cannot appoint even à sub- 
stitute for a chaukidar on one day's leave, until he has been inspected by the Dis- 
trict Superintendent. Their complaints or recommendations regarding their sub- 
ordinates too are not heeded, and the result is that they can hardly exercise any 
eontrol or eheck on them. The treatment of these Suab-Inspectors by their District 
Superintendents is also very unsatisfactory. They should certainly be treated as 
gentlemen, addressed as dp (you) and given a chair to sit upon (when visiting 
their superiors). Their confreres in the Panjab are treated much better. 


e). Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 

12. The Ura (Bijnor), of the 7th March, regrets to say that while the 
1 Municipal Boards levy taxes from all classes of 
sive cost of printing their forms, beat the people, down to hard-worked petty shopkeepers 

dR tg , and artizans, living within their respective juri 
roe tions, with the object of spending their funds in the 
sanitation, &., of their towns, they are obliged to unnecessarily part with a con- 
siderable portion of their incomes in being compelled to get their forms, &e., printed 
at the Government Press. Every Municipal Board should be free to spend its money 
as it deems proper and expedient, and not foreed to do so in a different way. The 
proceedings of a late meeting of the Municipal Board at Chandpur show that 
while the Board formerly got all its forms, &c., printed for only Rs. 90 a year, 
it has had to pay Rs. 581-6-0 for them for the current year, i. e., more than 
six times as much, in being obliged to have them printed at the Government Press. 


The Board pleads its inability to bear such a heavy charge for the printing of 
its forms, &c., and the editor hopes that the Municipal Chairman and Government 


will take the matter into consideration, and that the municipalities will again be 
left free to have their forms, &e., printed where they like. 5 
ce). Education. 

13. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th March, says that, while Oriental 
NESS a laa cation, as given under the old Hindu and Muham- 
888 — with « view madan systems, made its recipients thoroughly respect- 
5 f ful towards their elders, relatives, &c., and perfectly 
obedient to their rulers, the modern English education has iuspired the natives 
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with an undue love of liberty, and led them to think that their parents, teachers or 
the powers that be, are dot entitled to any special respect at their hands inasmuch 
as that they are discharging their duties. It is due to the spread of English 
education that there have sprang up so many associations in this country, to find 
fault with the administration of the British Government: Government has as it 
wore raised a a army against itself by imparting English education to natives. 
Moreover, English education leads natives to adopt a higher style of living like 
their English teachers, which impoverishes India. English educated natives also 
hate industrial professions, while Government cannot possibly take the large 
number of educated men turned out 7 colleges every year into its service, which 
every one of them desires. to enter. There is no knowing what will be the fate of 
educated natives in course of time. They will not even make coolies at the 
railway stations and in the markets, inasmuch as their health and eyesight are 
impaired by hard study. It is time Government modified the present system of 
education, with a view to encouraging technical education. a 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


14. The Almora Akhbar, of the 8th March, in its columns of local news, 
regrets to say that the next spring crop is likely to 
, Threatened failure ofthe spring crop prove an utter failure owing to drought, and advises 
the Deputy Commissioner to obtain stocks of wheat 

in time, so that there may be no abnormal rise in prices when the pinch comes. 


15. The Almora Akhdér, of the 8th March, referring to the revision of the 

| settlement in Almoraand Naini Tal, says that the 

By Bain Tel revenue assessments willsurely be enhanced owing 
ony. to the increase in cultivated areas. The cultivators 
will find it difficult to pay the enhanced assessments, if they do not improve their 
land 0 properly manuring it. They cannot get an adequate supply of manure 
until they keep a sufficient number of cattle ; but the extension of the forest rules 
to the hills has rendered it difficult for them to keep cattle in large numbers. The 


editor advises the agricultural classes to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
bring their grievances in connection with the supply of forest produce to them to: 


the notice of Mr. Goudge, Settlement Officer, who, being a very sympathetic offi- 
cial, will redress their grievances as far as lies in his power and make represent- 
ations on their behalf to the higher authorities. The cultivators who receive 
their supplies of wood, &c., from forests under civil officers are much better off 
than others who depend on forests under forest officials for their supplies. Culti- 
tors have to gain the goodwill of a forest ranger by serving him like a god. If 
any agriculturists happen to incur hia displeasure, their fate is sealed. The au- 
thorities are under the impression that land is improving, but the fact is that 
deterioration is going on owing to the scarcity of forests; manure and rainfall, 
| Haldi (armee ‘was formerly largely grown in Patti Salt, as the cultivators could 
easily get sal tree leaves to cover the plants with; but now they cannot get any 
kind of leaves for the purpose. Likewise, poor cultivators who had no cattle used 
to ye their lands with leaves gathered from forests, but this is out of the 
question now. ) | 


16. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 14th March, 

Need for endet Says that the continual increase in the population and 
Suantity of land in every village for jn the area of land under cultivation has led to an 
5 | almost entire disappearance of pasture grounds for 
cattle in the villages in these provinces, and that the result is that cattle have 
me stinted in size, lean and weak. The cultivators cannot afford to tie up and 
feed their cattle at home, and the latter consequently depend for their subsistence 
on pasture lands which have been becoming more and more scarce, It is therefore 
ee y that Government should arrange to reserve, say, five bighas per cent. 
of the area of land in every village as pasture ground for cattle which should be 
thrown open to the cattle of the entire village, and not placed under the control of 
the er A small graging fee, if necessary, may be levied, per head of 
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17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th March, says :—* Anglo. 
: . Indians are not curiosities in this country. They 
towarts Ie. Mullick atthe Aimere are a source of dread and annoyance to Indian { 
ae ity, and the dregs of, and an object of shame to, their 
own society. We know many Englishmen, both civil and military officers, who feel 
sorry when members of their community bully Indians 1 of the latter’; 
education and position. Here ig an instance of insolence and hauteur exhibited by 
an Anglo-Indian towards an educated Indian—one educated in England to boot. 
A correspondent of the Bengalee, whose honesty and veracity our contemporary 
vouches for, writes thus: 


¢ A sensational affair occurred at Ajmere the other day. Dr. Mallick, who is travelling 
from London to Calcutta, and was waiting for his train in a firet class waiting-room, happened 
to the only sofa there was in the room. A Europe gentleman (?) came in and rudel 
asked Be. Mullick to give up the sofa. Dr. Mullick said it was a case of first come first served, 
and refused to move. The European then said a nigger had no right to be there, and doubt- 
ing the fact of his being a first-class pacsenger, Dr. Mullick to show him his ticket. Dr, 
Mallick’ thereupon replied with eome heat that a nigger was ten times better than a ffin 
lishman such as he was; and that as regards the ticket it was a quite sufficient explanation 
when he stated that he (Dr. Mullick) never travelled anything but first class, or if that 
tion was not sufficient, the Exglishman had better, if he had the courage and strength, take 
the ticket out of his (Dr. Muilick’s) pocket to convince himself. It was no concern of anyone 
but the railway authorities to demand a passenger's ticket, and as the demand on his 
was a piece of gross impertinence, he had no intention of tolerating it even from an impudent 
Englishman. ‘The Sahib, — at such audacious language and demeanour from a mere 
nigger, tried to use force, but in boxing he was no match for the Bengalee who is by no meanss 
puny. The affair would have ended with grave consequences had not others intervened. This is 
the old question over again. The other day ore of our leading men belonging to a respectabh 
family in Upper India received similar bad treatment. He preferred, however, to put his pride 
into his * 9 If our people practice self-defence, these questions would arise but seldom.’ 
Dr. Mullick who was, during the last decade, used to Soho Square courtesy, 
appears to have forgotten that John Bull abroad is not the same as his prototype 
at home. So in the beginning he gave a courteous reply to the so-called European 


gentleman. Realising, however, that he was in India and not in England, he 
thought the best course for him was to teach the gentleman a lesson. ” 


V —LEGIsLATION, 
Nil. 
ViI.—Raitway. 


18. The Awdzah-¢-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th March, says that among 
Grievances of native employes on Other things, the Railway Commission should also 
per ea take into consideration the hard lot and grievances 
of the native employés on the railways in India. In the first place, however qua- 
lified and able a native employé may be, he hardly ever gets beyond Rs. 50 
a month ; while Eurasians are promoted to much higher posts after a very short 
term of service. Again, while a native is given Rs. 25 only, a Eurasian is paid 
Rs. 50 for doing the same kind of work. Secondly, these employés are worked very 
hard indeed. -Ordinarily a man can work 8 hours out of 24 hours at the most; 
but those employed on the railways have to work 12 and even 14 hours a day, 
piney os * seriously affects their health, but also leads to accidents involving 
oss 


trains, the defence put up by the telegraphic signallers and signallers is that they 


had been kept working for as long as 16 and even 18 hours a day for months. 
Thirdly, they do not readily obtain leave which they apply for. The existing leave 
rules are not open to objection, but they are not duly adhered to. Men are not 
granted leave even on medical certificates. Fourthly, promotion does not depend 
on good work done, but on flattery and recommendation. Fifthly, the houses 
provided at the railways for the residence of native employés are not, as a rule, 


comfortable ones, excepting those provided on the East Indian Railway. 


life and property. Whenever a collision takes place between two 
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19. The Oudh vr 2 of pas 14th r oye to an in- 

sont of native getitiemen Stance in which a native gentleman, lately travel- 
— — oy Fl. ling first class from Jalna fo oom- 
„ pelled by two military officers to vacate his seat for 
them, and to another instance in which a sporting European gentleman entering a 
first class carriage in which a Ra ja was seated, asked the latter to shampoo his body 
till he fell asleep, says that: European passengers are able to ill-treat natives in 
this way with impunity, because the station masters and other railway officials, as 
a rule, espouse the cause of the former on such occasions. Simple and meek native 
gentlemen travel first or second class to avoid the ‘discomforts and hardships to 
which the third class passengers are exposed, but they really find themselves in a 
worse plight. The railway authorities and the present Viceroy would do well to 
checkthe high-handed ness practised by Europeans ontheir native fellow-passengers. 


VII.—Posr Orricz. 


20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th March, in an article headed 

‘ : „Reduction in Money-order Fee,“ says: — We are 
_ Reduction in money-order commis- lad to note that the Secretary of State for India has 

| agreed to the reduction in the money-order fee for 

sums not exceeding Rs. 5, from two annas to one anna. The concession will come 
into force next month. This will be a real boon to the public, and a relief to many 
a wage-earner. In this connection we should like to draw the attention of the 
Postal Authorities to the conditions that govern the despatch of a foreign money- 
order. Formerly the rate was four annas for sums not exceeding two pounds 
sterling or Rs. 30 in Indian money. From July 1899 the rate was raised to annas 
six. Cannot this rate vary as is the case with the inland money-order system ? 
The rates may be arranged thus : annas two for a sum pot exceeding 15 shillings ; 
annas four for a sum not exceeding 30 shillings, and annas six for a sum not 
exceeding two pounds sterling. It is the remitters of petty amounts that use the 
money-order system to send money to foreign countries. Agents and traders 
generally deal with banks in their monetary transactions with foreign countries. 
Then, again, while the remitter of an inland money-order has a coupon to advise 


the payee, the sender of a foreign money-order, while paying a higher rate of 


commission, is deprived of this privilege. Cannot a coupon be added to the foreign 
money-order form also? Any irregularity or loss of a letter about the money-order 
is not unoften the cause of much trouble and anxiety to people who cannot afford 
to sit with equanimity under such circumstances.’ 


21. The Cawnpore Gazette of the 8th March, complains that one-anna and 
Postage Stamps of certain denomina- QUarter-anna (postage) stamps have not been avail- 
nnen , able for about a fortnight at Cawnpore, to the great 


inconvenience of the general public. 
VIII.—Native Soctetres AxD Retiaiovs Ax Socran Matters. 
| Nil. 
IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. | , | | 
22. The Hindi Htndusthan (Kaläkänkar) in its issue of the 7th March 


Amrita Basar Patrika and Sir James 200 subsequent issues, quotes the strictures of the 
tion at Hiahabed. ue administra: Amrita Bazar Patrika on Sir James Digges La Tou- 


che’s plague administration at Allahabad, and the an- 


swer given to them by the Pioneer, dated the 27th February, and then observes 


that now the cat is out of the bag. The policy of the Amrita Bazar Patrika is to 


indiscriminately denounce all Anglo-Indian officials for the time being, and to 
sing the praises of their predecessors in office who have retired. It would appear 
from the Pioneer that Sir Antony MacDonnell adopted vigorous measures on the 


outbreak of the plague at Hardwar, and that the result was that the plague camp 
was burnt down half-a-dozen: times, the plague doctor was cudgelled and the 
eutenant-Governor himself on one occasion came very near being hustled.” 


Sir Antony profited by experience and left the people to shift for themselves. 


e acted wisely, because the adoption of vigorous measures only led to the abuse 


of Government: by the native press and the ignorant masses, the spread. of 
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ing of houses in the cities might he an accentuating cause for the epidemic, bu} 


bicycle without any attendants. 
of the kind? Sir James isa eo 
plague rather compel a 
patient to leave his house and dear wife and children. How coulda 
— £0 go toa plague camp, which consists of num ber of straw hats pat 
in the wilderness, where he could see ne man except the doctor, who pay him 
a visit or two in the course of twenty-four hours? Indeed his mere f separation 
from those near and dear to him would lead to his death. A sympathetic Governor 
like Sir James Digges LaTouche cannot be expected to force such a se 
on the people. Again, perhaps the Amrita Bazar Patrika does not 
known Persian verse which says that the midnight curses of an old woman 
ean lead to the ruin of the wealth collected in a hundred years. The curses 
of an innocent man segregated against his will might affect not on 
La Touche and his children, but also other officials, high and low, in this 
country. It is earnestly to be heped that His Honor will never introduce segrega- 
tion and incur the curses of plague patients and their friends and relatives. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell was so much afraid of plague that he ordered all natives pro- 
ceeding to Naini Tal and their luggage to be disinfected. One of the editor's 
friends, who was subjected to this disinfection, was put to so much trouble thereby 
that he became ill . 2 time. 
Indeed Sir Antony was op to a ring at Naini Tal even 
when there was no sickness. The editor publishes a letter which he has lately 
received from a friend at Naini Tal, who complaining that Sir Antony discouraged 
visitors to Naini Tal, e satisfaction that the sanitarium will become 
popular in Sir James Digges LaTouche’s time and receive many visitors during the 
coming hill season as it did when the latter was officiating Lieutenant-Governor. 
‘Let the Amrita Bazar Patrika say what it likes, the Hindusthén will not find 
fault with His Honor for his mild and sympathetic plague administration. 


23. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th March, in an article headed 
„Outbreak of Plague and the Poliey of Reticence,” 
says :— Increase in the weekly mortuary returns 
from plague is simply appalling and heart-rending, 
and it is no wonder that in Upper India now nothing 

is more talked about than the plague and its ravages. The stories of deaths and 
devastations from Ballia, Allahabad, Mirzapur and Gorakhpur are so damping, 
that in every town the people are growing day by day apprehensive of the future. 
We admit there is a class of ignorant men who make the Government res- 
ponstble for the ravages of the plague. There is also a class who point out that 
the rulers are indifferent as to the fate of the subjects, and in of this state- 
ment say that while their neighbours are dying in shoals like birds and flies, 
there are no end of concerts and parties among the rulers who consider themselves 
immune. No more attention need be paid to it than is done to that section in the 
predominant class who aseribe the outbreak of plague to the habits of 
Indians and their unwillingness to live a clean life. This is not time for 
blaming one another. The country has been visited by the direst calamity, and it 
is nothing but an act of foolhardiness to ascribe p to this or that agency. If 
European neighbours of the plague-stricken population are so unmindful of the 
feelings of their neighbours as to continue their parties, and dinners and 
give no practical proof of sympathy with their Indian neighbours, what are we to 
say of the ignorance of our own people who have been ing marri even 
during the outbreak of plague. As we have said, the Government and its medical 
advisers have altogether failed to find out any remedy for the epidemic, and the 
indifference, if any, is to be attributed to the feeling of utter helplessness which 
has overtaken the Government. Uncleanly habits of the people and overcrowd- 


Outhreak of plague in the United 
Provinces, and Government precau- 
tionary measures. 
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no amount of precautionary measures have sueceeded.in keeping. it away. The 
Municipality of Bombay has been impoverished by heavy expenditure which it 
incurred in preventing plague recrudescence : but all its efforts have failed, and we 
find plagae much worse there now than what it was.a couple of years ; 
Not that the precautions as to the cleanliness and better sanitation of the town are to 
be discarded: but it is altogether a mistake to think that the only remedy to save 
the people from plague lies in the disinfection of their houses and their belongings. 
Every care is taken as to the disinfection of the belo of an infected man, but 
cobalt ever cares to know what the man eats, what goes inside his belly, and 
whether what goes within gives him sufficient stamina to fight out the epidemic. 
That the vegetarians should be carried away in ** numbers, that there should 
be a greater number of deaths in classes which are physically, weak and cannot suffi- 
ciently feed themselves, are facts which deserve the serious attention of the people 
and the Government. In the matter of disinfection of houses all that can be done 
is being done by the municipalities. It will be sheer ingratitude to say that the 
Government is sitting with folded hands and is not coming forward to help the 
municipalities. But in this direction much more can be done. Wherever the people 
are not in a position to co-operat: with the Government in disinfecting their dwell- 
ings, the Government should come forward to their rescue, not after the outbreak 
of the plague, but before its actual outbreak. The Government plague staff has 
by this time disinfected seven thousand houses at Allahabad after the outbreak of 
the plague. How much more beneficial would it have been had this been done 
before the outbreak. Such steps can now be taken at Agra, Cawupore, Lucknow, 
Bareilly and other largely populated towns of the United Provinces which are 
every day in danger of catching the plague. Or if they remain safe in the present 
hot weather, there is no knowing what might happen to them six months hence. 
In connection with the outbreak of plague at Allahabad, what we condemn 
most is the policy of reticence. The Collector of Allahabad surely acted in 
the public interest in not getting the city declared plague-infected so early 
as July 1901. The first genuine plague cases were heard at Allahabad so 
early as April last. But when all efforts to eradicate the disease failed in 
summer, the District authorities should have warned the citizens to take care 
of themselves. This was not done. Even when the plague assumed a serious 
form in early January, steps were not taken to fully inform the citizens of the 
situation. A policy of reticence was observed. Beyond what people heard from 
their friends, for weeks together nothing was known as to what had happened at 
Allahabad. Even the well. to-do citizens of Allahabad, who knew t: at the poorer 
people were dying in large numbers did not take any steps to protect themselves. 


The result of this policy of reticence has been that Allahabad has been ruined and 


a large area of the neighbouring districts has become infected with the plague. 
Migrants from Allahabad have spread the plague germs throughout these provin- 
ces, Which might bring ruin and destruction to other towns. It was surely the 
duty of the District authorities not to create any scare: but when the scare could 
not be prevented in spite of all efforts to the contrary, when people migrated in 
thousands, when business came to a standstill, it was surely no — policy to keep 
the outside people in the dark. Many deaths could have been prevented by induc- 
ing people to segregate themselves. The plague is now further extending and 
there is every danger of the entire United Provinces being plague-stricken during 
the next cold weather. We think we are justified in protesting against the contin- 
uance of this policy of reticence. The country wants a clear statement of the 
number of attacks and deaths in every town and of the steps taken to eradicate the 
disease. The.information will to a great extent remove the cause of anxiety and 
will induce the people to take every precaution to fight against the disease. 


24. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly). of the 8th March, expresses its 
ry approval of the lenient policy of the present Govern- 
ious parts of India, ana ment in these Provinces in the matter of plague. 
eople. ** The disease is making havoc at Allahabad at present, 

bie Tad but the people are left severely alone. They are 
not forced to adopt segregation or any other precutionary measure. They are 


in 


left to shift for themselves, and are not interfered with in the least. Aud the 
Tesult of this lenient — is that there have not occurred plague riots anywhere 
| N 
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8th March, 1903. 
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Sth March, 1902. 


Ovp Puncs, 


6th March, 1902. 


Buirnat JIwan, 


10th March, 1902. 
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so far. On the other hand, the plein measures were not relaxed, on the represen. 
tations made by the Hindus and Mu 

red there lately, in which the medical officers ek 
the shops were closed, &c. If the plague officials had not insisted on the ee 
tion of the family of a Dogra female | } 
have taken place Several districts in the Panjab are infected with plague, 
but no report of any riot has hitherto been received from that quarter: the reason 
is that the people are entirely left to their own sweet will in the matter of taking 


salmans at Patiala, and a serious riot occur. 


resent on the spot were assaulted 


who had died, no such disturbance would 


precautions against plague. 


25. A local correspondent of the Riydz-ul- Akhbar 9 of the 8th 

bY Saat March, referring to the outbreak plague at 
arisen, st Gorakhpur and panic Corakhpur, says that it first ae: in the low- 
lying mohallas, but that now it has rapidly been 
spreading to other parts of the town. The disease is a visitation of God, and the 


hakims and the vaide, who lately met at the writer’s house, to discuss the means 


for putting down the disease, held that disinfectants should be freely used, great 
attention should be paid to sanitation, the patient should be kept in a separate 
room. and so forth. The new District Magistrate, who is a most experienced officer, 
is a good-tempered and tender-hearted man. He thinks that when a death has 
occurred from plague ina house it should be disinfected, and has issued orders 
accordingly for the purpose. The Municipal Board has expressed its willingness 
to render all sorts of help to the people in the matter of segregation, disinfection, 
&c. The police are in no way to interfere in this matter. But as all sorts of 
unfounded rumours have become current in the town, or perhaps the municipal 
proclamation :egarding the precautions to be taken against the spread of plague 
been misunderstood, there exist a great unrest and excitement among the people, 
and numbers of them have been leaving the town in a state of panic. -Some of 
these absurd rumours are: (1) that the police and the doctors will make a forced 
entry into. private houses, (2) that the people will be compelled to leave their 
houses, (3) that evacuated houses will be burnt down, (4) that inoculation will be 
made compulsory, (5) that the zenana precincts will be invaded, (6) that European 
medical treatment will be forced on the patients, (7) that certain medicines will be 
thrown into the wells, (8) that the people will not be allowed to go out of the 
town after a certain date. (9) that if those persons, who have gone out of the town, 
do not return by a certain date, they will be prosecuted, (10) that poison is being 


sprinkled on the cross-roads and other places, in order to cause the people to 
contra ct plague, &c. 


26. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), in its Supplement of the 6th March, 

ETT une ees says that the prevalence of plague in such neighbour- 
ary measures against plague in Luck- ing places as Allahabad, Gorakhpur and Jaun Ur, in 
. a virulent form, has caused great anxiety and fear in 

the minds of the people at Lucknow. There is no check, worth the name, being 
exercised on the advent of men to Lucknow from the plague- infected parts of the 
Province. What is worse still is that sanitary precautionary measures at 
Lueknow have been greatly relaxed of late. The people, therefore, far from 
thanking the present authorities for relaxing the precautionary measures against 
plague, to such an extent. in their undue desire for popularity, censure them, 
gratefully remembering the regime of Sir Antony MacDonnell, whose measures, 


though at times felt to be harsh, were hardly ever unstatesmanlike or unbecoming 
the head of a Government. : 


27. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 10th March, in its columns of 
| miscellaneous news extracted from other newspapers, 
publishes a piece of news to the effect that the number 
of deaths from plague in Allahabad has increased 80 
40 : largely that dead persons, instead of being burnt or 
buried, have been thrown into tanks, which are now fall of dead bodies, and that 
this state of things is highly injurious to public health. 


now. 


Rumour regarding the victims of 
plague being thrown into tanks 
Allahabad. . 5 


28. The Oudh Ax? (Lucknow), of the 7th March, says that passengers 
Examination, at Fatehpur, of passen- coming (direct) from Allahabad which is infected 


: with p 


? ace ue, are carefully examined at Fatehpar, but 
that others who come vid Mogalsar 


and Fyzabad escape an examination. 
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latter class of passengers should certainly be examined at some station beyond 
Jaunpur. : . 


99. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th March, says that Mr. Bower, the late 

** „ cymes * four as the spoon weg ‘eran 

4 of passengers for the horse carriages plying between 

er ewe Nagina and  Bijnor. Nagina and Bi jnor. But oe this yestriction is 

not observed by the arian drivers, and more than 

five passengers are to be found seated in a carriage. is Overcrowding not only 

causes inconvenience to passengers, but is also greatly injurious to the health of 

the horses which die prematurely in consequence. The present District Magistrate 
should see to the matter. 


30. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the 7th March, complains that the Arabic names of 
men are most awkwardly deformed when they are 
E n,, In theMorte-wee- ‘transliterated back from the Roman into the Urdu char- 
. „ Va nae) Genet, acter. In the North-Western Provinces (Urdu) official 
Gazette, No. 8, Volume 24, the names of a number 
of tahsildars are published. The names of some of these officers are transliterated 
as “ Nazir Hasan or Nazir Hasan,“ Zahir or Zahir,” &c., in the Gazette. The first 
part of Mushaffa Ahmad” should be written with an ain (g), but it is written 
with an alif (). Similarly “ Abdul Qadir U/wi,” has been written with an alif 
instead of with an ain. This is not the fault of the Urdu character; Arabic words 
being liable to assume ambiguous forms in the Roman as well as in any other 
vernacular character. A list of Gazetted officials had better be kept in the 
Urdu character in the office where their namés have to be transliterated back 
from the Roman character, so that the translators may be able to check the names 
with the vernacular list and avoid such gross spelling blunders as have been 
pointed out above. , 


31. The Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th March, says that as 
: there exists a constant danger of an outbreak of 
plague at Benares at the present time, the District 
Magistrate should take steps to check the advent of people from other places to 
that town. The newly-erected Kot wall building is a really splendid structure, 
but it requires to be surmounted with aclock The peopleare greatly dissatisfied 
with the godown clerks at the Cantonment Railway station. 


A 
servi 


Local affairs at Benares. 


32. The Oudh Samdchér, (Lucknow), of the 14th March, condemns the use 


toxicantsby the nativesin Houshange- people of Hoshangabad and Bombay have respec- 


ee erent tively taken of late, and requests Government to 
prohibit the public from indulging in these intoxicants, or at least to check the 
consumption of these things as much as possible. | 


ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 18th March, 1902. or the N. M. P and Oudh. 


of the roots of juar (millet) and cocaine to which the 
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1 (a). Foreign. 
1. Ii Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th March, ay Nothing 
| * the value of agitation so much as when 


River 


* 
* : 


whose motto is peace 


» 3 


subject is and not physiological 
condition of the organism known as the British Ministry. 8 
his letter he says most eloquently -— 

At the time when our actions are being so closely watched by the Powers, it behoves the 
Imperial authorities to be alive to their own interests, which could only be safeguarded by the 
ity of the Empire—black subjects joining hands with white, and forming a ring without 
link to stand the terrible strain, whose force we are now beginning to feel. I am afraid 
rt has been slightly misunder- 


can only consume it “on the premises, 
to dtink all he can while he is in the public house, 
tion. There can be no doubt that all this un-British 


obli 
worse results than total prohihi- 
islation is the outcome of jealousy 
from a knowledge of the increasing prosperity of the thrifty and well deserving Indiana 
ie question to be settled at. once is whether or not an Indian r 

granted him under the late Queen's Proclamation of 1858 to her Indian subjects admitt- 
ing them te the same privileges enjoyed by the other subjects of the Empire. This Proclama- 
tion they hold as their Great Charter. What is being done to give effect to the most solemn 
made therein ?’ 

‘Then he recalls the devotion and loyalty shown by Indians in Natal and 


their brethren in their mother country—princes and peasants—during the dark 
days of the Boer War. In doing so they felt that ‘if they were to claim the 
rights of citizenship they must also be alive to its responsibilities.’ The writer 
refers at the end to the cause of this trouble and calls upon Parliament to mend 
the matter. He says: : 


The Government of the self-governing Colony being in the hands of mostly commercial 


men, it is but natural that they should be led away by party interests, and consequently we find 
islation directed against the Indians gaining a foothold in the Colony, and to serve their 
own ends than the country. The time is ripe when our Colonies should be given to understand 
to what extent they could legislate to the prejudice of the Indian subjects, and the Colonial 
i Office shake off the pretence that Indian grievances are nil. This ing about the bush” 
— — 4 — ae Colonial Office, is detrimental to the best interests of the 
In these days, when the atmosphere is pregnant with such high ideals as “Federation 
and Imperialism,” one cannot be blamed for bringing to the attention of our Empire-builders 
the state of affairs obtaining in a part of our dominions, which, so longas they are suffered to 
exist, cannot but frustrate all plans, and weaken the hands of these men in their grand endea- 
vour to encircle our scattered possessions by the bonds of love, goodwill, and fellowship.’ — 


May we hope to see the Coronation written on the heart of every Indian in 
letters of = by the conferment on us of the rights and privileges of British 


2. The Riyéz-ul- Akhbar (Gorakhpur), of the 16th March, observes that the 

1 Ta 344 being staunch = loyalty 

Tae “and, the Indian to the British Government, have as a abstained 
ee ae wo far from contributing their mite to the Hedjes 
12 project which is a pious work deen 

started at the instance of he Sultan of Turkey, who, 838 point of view, 
is looked upon by the Muhammadan world as their Caliph, lest their loyalty should 
be doubted. Nobody, however, ever thought that the British Government would be 
opposed to the Indian Muselmans subscribing to the Hedjaz railway fund and 
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earning high religious merit; but as the Government did not take any oc- 
yor paca ia vhews on the subject, very little money was raised in this conti 
for the purpose. A short time ago, the Sherif of Mecca deputed Mr. Hasan Khan 
Effendi as his agent to visit India and Afghanistan and raise subsbriptions for 
the Hedjaz railway. Mr. Hasan Khan secured a letter of introduction to the 
Governor of Bombay from the British Consul at Jeddah and proceeded to India. 
He first landed at Karachi and succeeded in collecting Re. 20,000 there. He then 
went to Bombay where the Governor received him most kindly and gave him à letter 
of introduction to Colonel Barr, the Resident at Hyderabad. From Bombay Mr. 
Hasan Khan proceeded to Madras, where he obtained a subscription of Rs. 8,000, 
and thence to Hyderabad, But Colonel Barr hesitated to help Mr. Hasan Khan 
in the matter without the permission of the Viceroy. .Colonel Barr was there- 
upon requested to address, the Viceroy on the subject,and Lord Curzon wrote 
in reply that the affair was a religious one, and that any help he reudered would 
not be inconsistent with the policy of Govenment. On receipt of this reply Colonel 
Barr mooted the question of subscription to the Nizam, and His Highness promised 
to remit two lakhs of rupees as his contribution to the Hedjaz railway fund. His 
Highness made his promise in black and white and the Resident has attested the 

Mr. Hasan Khan then paid a short visit to Bhopal, where the Begam 
promised to make a suitable contribution. He has lately gone down to Calcutta 
where the Commissioner of Police has promised to render him eyery help in 
his power. All these things clearly show that the British Government, instead 
of disapproving of the Indian Musalmans contributing to the Hedjaz railway 
fund, is quite ready to encourage it, and the editor hopes that the Musalmans will 
now have no doubt left in their minds in the matter. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th March, says: —“ An inspired 
— <ttts Chiat paragraph appears in a recent issue of the Allahabad 
paper on the commercial relations. between India and 

Thibet. If for political supremacy over the whole of Europe Napoleon declared 
‘There shall be no Alps“: John Bull in India goes one step ahead and says 
‘There shall be no Himalayas’ for the spread of his country’s trade and commerce. 


As the best approach to the table-land lies across the Himalayas and through 


India, the Government of this country, after a good deal of negotiations, secured a 
convention with China to trade with Thibet vid Sikkim. Progress of years did not, 
however, show a corresponding rise in the trade figures. The responsibility for this 
failure is not sought to be fastened on the lack of enterprise in traders or the in- 
difference of the Lamas, but on the Court in Pekin. In the midst of the Boxer and 
other troubles, the Emperor is said to make time to direct the affairs of Thibet. It 
is generally confined to a control over the relations of the country with foreigners. 
Their admission and influence are jealously watched and jeopardised by the Chinese 
Government. We are told China sent to India two emissaries to report on the 
progress of events in the Sikkim Frontier. These Post unequal to their task 
and had to be tended by the Indian police and shipped off to their home in Chiua. 
What has disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers in India is the report about the 
existence of a small arms factory in Lhassa. How were the plant. and tools con- 
veyed so far inland, and whence comes the steel to prepare rifles with? These are 
the disturbing thoughts in the official mind. The Pioneer says :— | 


‘It may have been smuggled across the Indian border, but plant of this kind is heavy 
and cannot readily be concealed ; and our customs authorities keep a omy ‘eye upon machinery 
imports of every sort. Rather we should surmise—if such a factory there be—that all the 
material required was sent overland from China many months ago. There is a fine arsenal at 
Shanghai with well-equipped workshops, and similar fantories in other parts of China; and the 

ese artisan has shown great aptitude in learning how to make rifles and ammunition, Nothing 
would be simpler, therefore, than to send a body of skilled workmen to Lhassa, if it were 
desired to establish a factory there. What China would gain by such a step is not quite clear 
but the matter is one of considerable interest to India, and Sir Ernest Satow’s attention might bé 
drawn to the report. When the secret history of the present Vioeroyalty comes to be written it 
will probably be found that Lord Curzon was not too pre-ogcupied with North-West Frontier 
to find time for efforts to put relations with Thibet on a more satisfactory footing. But if these 
efforts 3 an uninviting nun possumus, the Government of India can do little bene? 
re borders: and if a more satisfactory state of affairs is to come abput, it will probab iy, be 
rough pressure exerted at Peking?“ rag 4 xe 


ADVOOATS, 
20th March, 1902. 


Kayatrs Saui- 
CHAR, 
February, 1902. 


_. ..,, Senwehilesflie frontier tribes in the North-West are a cause for endless 
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wants to add another on the other aide-of British India, for. 
-efforded by the giant Hinialayas. The Indian, Vicero 
possible Yellow Peril than European crowned heads,” 
cate (%).—Homs. 
4 he Kayasth Saméchar (Allahabad), for February, says.—* Withoy; 
: endorsing the rather optimistic outlook of Lori 
Curzon’s we may remark that the coun i surely 
Sy beholden to His Excellency for the interest taken 
by him in retrieving the fortunes of the old Calcutta, Public Library and for 
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throwing open to the public the vast and valuable collection of the Government 


advancement of learning, it would be more and more appreciated and it would 


records. It is a boon which deserves recognition and, we are sure, that with fhe 


‘keep Lord Curzon’s name alive for generations to come as the founder of the first 


important: public library in the country. We sincerely wish we could say the 
same of the other institution—less useful, but more ostentatious than the Library 
with which Lord Curzon's name will go down to posterity, we mean the All- 
‘fndiw’ or Imperial Victoria Memorial to be located in Calcutta. The main out- 


Hines of the scheme are now well-known to the public, and in noticing in our pre 


future ages. 


vidus issues His Excellency’s views on the subject we have pointed out the objec- 
tions which have been reasonably urged against the Viceregal scheme both on 
the score of the site chosen as also to the nature of the memorial itself. The 
reasonableness of the objections. taken becomes however manifestly marked, in 
the light of the proposals recently submitted by the Viceroy to a committee of 
experts, which assembled at Government House. The proposals are made 
in the form of a Note by way of suggestions for the Building Committee. The 
Note, no doubt, gives one more f, if any were needed, of Lord Curzon’s re- 
markable ‘versatility. It displays great familiarity with matters æsthetic, archi- 
tectural and petrological and a keen appreciation of the points of art, and as one 
reads this elaborate document, one feels amazed at the versatility of the Vicerey 
‘who seems as much at ease when dealing with matters technical, abstruse and 
recondite—like finance, trade, commerce, land assessment and economic problems, 
as when dealing with subjects that require the lighter touches of fancy—for ins- 
tance, Art, Architecture and Natural Scenery. When all has been said, however, 
in praise of Lord Curzon’s Note and the artistic nature it exhibits it has to be 
added with regret that all or nearly all the conclusions arrived at by His Lord- 
ship, will cause throughout the country the deepest disappointment. To begin 
with, the memorial in question is to be built in the so-called Classical style, as, 
‘to quote Lord ‘Curzon, ‘ there is no distinctively Indian style, a statement which 
will sound strange to every educated Indian’s ears. Secondly, by far the greater 


2 of the material of which it is to be made — namely white marble— will 
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thendanes of Indian chiefs and noble- 
An at the Coronation in London. 


Majesty the gy Bi 


to voy 
castes. 


6. A correspondent * r (esr) of od Age March, 

. verting to the coming Coronation at Delhi, 

and tae descendants of the inte Mo- urges that an inquiry should be made into the present 

| condition of the descendants of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 

Tippu Sultan, and the late Kings of Delhi and Oudh, and that some relief be afford- 

ed to them. It is the duty of the native press to draw the attention of the 
authorities to the subject. : 


7. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for February, says :—“ If the 
*— La Touche en the future public utterances of Sir James La Touche 
character controversy. give as much satisfaction to both the Hindu and the 
Musalman communities in the United Provinces, as his reply to the address pre- 
sented by the Nagri Pracharni Sabha of Benares, the Lieutenant-Governor’s lot 
will be happy indeed. The Hindus are satisfied that all misapprehensions on the 
vexed question of the Court characters have been completely set at rest by His 
Honour’s distinct declaration to carry out the policy of Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
‘the sole object of which,’ said Sir James, ‘ was to facilitate communication 
between the people and the authorities.’ We had never any fear that Sir 
Antony’s orders would be reversed or modified by his present successor, for we 
believe that the orders passed by the late Lieutenant-Governor were concurred in 
by the Board of Revenue, of which Sir James was a member at the time; as also 
from the fact that the answer given by Sir Charles Rivaz to an interpellation put 
by the late Hon’ble Nawab Muhammad Hayat Khan, could leave no manner of 
doubt in any one's mind that Sir Antony's orders were backed by the support of 
Lord Curzon’s Government. It is all for the best, however, that Sir James 
La Touche should have taken the earliest opportunity available to remove all 
apprehensions on the part of the Hindu community. What is remarkable, however, 
is the fact that the speech in question has been received with very great 
enthusiasm by our Muhammadan fellow-subjects. How far the enthusiasm lis 
nuine, one may reasonably doubt, and there is a lurking suspicion in our mind 
it finding it now to be a case of Hobson's choice, the opponents of Nagri are 
now but making a virtue of necessity. That fhe observations of Sir James were 
unexpected, that there was still a hope lingering in their mind that he might, if 
not actually reverse, at least practically nullify the orders of his predecessor, are 
facts of which we have not the least doubt, Shortly after Sir James’s assumption 
of his office, the Anti-Nagri eink a pe renewed their: crusade against Sir 
Antony’s orders and began to ring the changes on their worn-out arguments, in 
— hope that at least His Honour might be induced to adopt the late Nawab Mu- 
jammed Hayat Khan's suggestion — which had been refused to be acceded to by 
the Supreme Goverament—of limiting the scope of the Resolution to those only 
Wo kuow no other, but the Nagri characters. All this however was hoping 
Against hope and has received a quietus by the, distinct declaration of Sir James 
L Touche to carry out his predecessor's orders and policy in regard to the same, 
in its complete integrity. Our esteemed contemporary, the Observer’ of Lahore, 
47 
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1 be kealty . 1 
| LA satisfied. l 
“have heard the last of this unfortunate controversy. 
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8. The Bhérat — the 17th March, says that the 
y 


transact their business in Hindi, is qui 
‘Musalmans who have lived in this country for hundreds of years and who were for. 
erly Hindus (Jit. who are converts), that the pleaders do not mean to abandon the 
use. of Urdu in toto ana to make use of the Hindi character eren in connection with 
anita to which their Mihammadan clients are parties. The Hindus have encou 
Urdu for a long time, and now it is the duty of both Hindus and Musslmans to 
promote Hindi also in accerdance with the Government Resolution. 


9. The Rakbar (Moradabad), of the 14th March, referring to the reply 
which Lord George Hamilton made to the question 
of the increasing poverty of India lately raised b 
. Mr. Caine in Parliament, regrets to say that 
Lordship should have considered the continued increase in the receipts from land-tax 
to be a sign of the prosperous condition of the agriculturists in this country. The 
Indians are such a weak people that if they were ordered to give up the very 
elothes with which they cover their bodies, they would re: do.so without 
the least demur. 80 long as the peasantry are found to till the soil, Govern- 
ment revenue will continue to flow. into the public 1 but whether the cul- 
tivators have anything left with them, after meeting the Government demand, 
to maintain themselves and their families is another matter. The authorities may 
be alte to realize Government reveame from cultivators in this way for five or 
years longer, without minding how the latter manage to 
together, after paying the revenue. But a crash 
the authorities ever care to know how many agrieulturists 
able to pay Government revenge from their own purse, and 
‘borrow money from money-Jenders to do so? The continued 
few years has reduced the agri | 
thousands of cultivators who 
count of their inability 
coolies or starve when 
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II,—ArGHANISTAN AND TraNns-F RONnTIER. 


| Nil. 
TII.—Narive Srares, „ 
12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th March, says:— Anonymous pam- _Avvocars, 
pamphlet published by ome r E 4. Phllets about the mal-administration of Indian States 

Good, against the Khairpur State in are the order of the day. The latest is about the 

| Native State of Khairpur, Sindh, by some E. A. Good 
who calls himself a private detective, but does not give his full address. The 
charge framed by the writer covers 119 s which are both serious and ordinary. 
The writer challenges Khan Bahadur Kädirdäd Khän, C.. E., to disprove his 
allegations by prosecuting him in the British courts. The Paramount Power 
should at least order an enquiry into these charges.“ 

| IV.—ADMIMSTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
(b).—Police. 
Nil, 
(e). Finance and Tazation.. 
| Nil. . 1 75 
a). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
iy Nil, e 
(¢).—Education. ; 


13. The Adéocate (Lucknow), of the 20th March, says: —“ This august 20% Marab, 1903 

e e, See body is timed to begin work in the United Provinces 

rein the first week of next month. It will come and go 

| . : away from here without knowing anything about it. 
After the publication of the Government Regolution on thé constitution of the q 
Commission, we protested against the appointment of an official, and the Director = 4 
of Public Instruction to boot as our local Commissioner, Largely identified as he 7 
is with the University of Allahabad, and in a wa one of the makers of it, Mr. 
Levis in not expected to seek opinion not in aympethy with the doings ea the local 
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W 
Commission. 


The Government of India have empowered the Universities Commission to take evidencs 
from those who, as teachers or as members of governing bodies, have been actively engaged * 
University work. Other persons will, however, be at li te send to me information in the 
form of a written statement for the consideration of the Commission. 7 
| I have no, papers or sets of questions to communicate to you, but the reports of the sitting, 
of the commission in Madras, as published in the newspapers, will give you a very good ides of 
the scope of the present inquiry.’ : 
Plain it is from the above answer that official. opinion is sure to go unchal- 
before the Commission to create the impression that every thing connected 
rich the local University is the best of its kind. The pityof the whole thing is 
that non-official: views on University education as it is imparted here are not asked 
for, and when information is sought to enable the same being placed before the 
Commission, the attempt is baulked. We are quite sure about one fact. While an 
off-hand reply like the above has been given to our inquiry, certain gentlemen 
have been furnished with definite questions framed by the Commission to p 
their statement or evidence. It is plain to every reader of Mr. Lewis's letter that 
no statement, much less evidence, can be prepared without definite information 
about the scope of inquiry at least. And if the people are dissatisfied with the 
hole-and-corner methed of investigation likely to be instituted in these Provinces, 
Government will have their own local nominee on. the body, and not any apathy 
on the part of the public to find fault with. From our next we propose to issue a 
series of articles on University Education in general aad the Allahabad University 
in particular.” 7 
14. The Kayasth Samdéchér (Allahabad), for February, in a paragraph on 
the University Commission and the Chiefs’ College 
Chins’ Oalloge Conferens, "4 the Conference, after referring to the native permanent 
and local members of the University Commission, ob- 
serves: —“ It is all well so far, but we note with regret that the list of the Local 
Members, for the United Provinces and the Punjab is conspicuous by the absence 
of any Indian names. Surely it would not have been difficult for the Govern- 
ment to have discovered in these two Upper Indian Provinces, some Indian gen- 
tlemen, who by their education and experience were qualified to take part in the 
deliberations of the Commission. We hope it is not yet too late to remedy the 
defect we have pointed out, and the example set by Lord Curzon in appointing Dr. 
Gooroo Das Banerji to make up for what would otherwise have been an irreme- 
diable defect, leads us to hope that His Excellency may yet see the advisability of 
associating in the work entrusted to the Commission, Indian gentlemen as ‘ Local 
Members’ for the United Provinces and the Punjab. The work before the Com- 
mission, as would appear from the passage quoted by us from the Resolution ap- 
pointing it, is vast and important, covering as it practically does an investigation 
into the entire system of the University or Higher education in this cvuntry and 
it is therefore absolutely necessary that the work should be carried on by a Com- 
mission, which is composed of men who would inspire confidence in the public. 
We would make the same observation in reference to the work of the Conference 
which sat in Calcutta under Lord Curzon's presidency to deliberate upon the ques- 
tion of improving the status of the various Rajkumar or Chiefs’ Colleges in this coun- 
try. The principal of these colleges are situated at Lahore, Ajmere, and Rajkot in 
Kathiawar, and it is said that the alumni of these colleges. have not come up 10 
the expectations formed of them, due to some serious defects in the system of in- 
struction adopted in these collegés. As a part, therefore, of Lord Curzon’ gedu- 
cational propaganda, the Conference in question sat for several days to 8 st 
the ways. and means for improsing, the present position of these. colleges » 
Viceroy himself in his capacity aa President delivered one of his usually long, but 
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lioitous and happily conceived addresses, in which he surveyed the entire range nige 
of the question with that shrewd. commonsense which is such a happy character- 
istic of His Excellency's statesmanship. There can be no doubt that the question 
of the proper education of the future Chiefs of the Native States is one that 
does not yield in importance to. the question of Higher Education for which the 
Commission has been requisitioned. We are therefore glad to notice not only the 
efforts on the part of the Government to grapple with the problem seriously, but 
also that persons competent to offer their observations on the snbject have taken 
to favouring us with their views, which will help us not a little in arriving at a 
true solution of the problem. We are publishing in our present number à contri- 
bution on the subject, by a gentleman who from his position and experience: is 
thoroughly qualified to handle the subject, and it is with no less pleasure that we 
draw our readers attention to the thoughtfal and suggestive article on the same 
subject by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, in the January number of the 


Bast and West.” 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th March, says: —“ At the annual 
meeting of the Indian Sunday School Union held at 
gestion regarding, the Calcutta, the Hon'ble Mr. D. M. Smeaton, C. S. I., late 
an optional subject. "+ Of the Burma Service, spoke as follows :— : 
‘The spectacle of a great Christian Government with its glorious heritage of the Truth 
delivered by missionaries many centuries ago—ths spectacle of the Government ruling one-fifth 
of the human race, yet allowing it to remain untouched by the revealed Word of God, is to me 
appalling. Although I appreciate to the full the anxiety of the Government to abstain from all 
dctive interference in religious matters in this country, and to remain absolutely neutral, I can- 
not help thinking that this anxiety to preserve strict neutrality is sometimes carried to excess, 
and may appear to the ignorant masses almost like veiled hostility.’ «© — . 
Hie thinks that Government is doing a great deal for the cure of physical ail- 
ments of the Indian people by founding and a hospitals and dispensaries. 
They are doing equally for the spread of education. Then he goeson: 
IIt is therefore a mystery to me that the Government does not, in like manner, present 
to the people—at least for their consideration—the Bible, the one great means, as we believe, of 
salvation for their souls: the one great remedy which. as a Christian Government, we believe to 
be most effectual for raising millions from their degradation. There would be ao compulsion, no 
pressure, any more than in medicine or education ; and the simple offer would be no violation 
of neutrality, Even as a perfect moral example the Life of Chirst would be an invaluable help 
to the youth of India, and I cannot, for the life of me., see why the Bible should not be permit- 
ted to be at least an optional study in the schools and universities. 

Then he quotes from the history of the Oxford Mission in Calcutta to show 
the deplorable moral and spiritual condition of educated Indians. If the Bible 
is to be made an optional study, why not the Koran, the Bhagwat-Gita the Zenda- 
vesta, and the Grantha-Saheb? If Christ, why not Buddha, Muhammad, Chaitanya, 
and a host of other saints? Comparison in such cases is odious, and preference 
to one to the exclusion of. others may lead to more than odium and opprobrium.” 


16. The Express (Lucknow), of the 20th March, says: —“ A writer of note 
5 and popularity remarks, with lawful and just cause, 
studsnte, © Smbition among Indien that Indian education is now raising up an Army of 
ate Place Hunters and Lawyers.’ A stool in a Gov- 
ernment office and a lawyer’s gown are at present the great objects of ambition 
among the Indian students. It was at first a necessity for Government to estab- 
lish coHeges to provide educated officers. As the students were comparatively, 
few, most of them, on completion of their course of studies, were provided with good 
appointments, Now, however, the case is 3 different. Some time ago, at the 
tribution of prizes of the Presidency College, Madras, Muthasami Ayer, who 
presided, said: When I left the eollege 32 years ago there were about 75 highly 
educated men, whose attainments may be said to be co-extensive with those. of 
our ‘graduates. At present there are upwards of 1,500 B.A.’s, besides 17,000 
undergraduates and matriculates.’ In Calcutta, too, the number of graduates, 
undergraduates and matriculates is enormously great. Petty shopkeepers, mecha- 
dies, peons and domestic servants are making grpat efforts to secure an English 
 Cfucation to some of their children in the hope that they will be provided with 
Government appointments. The supply already far exceeds the demand. The 
bountry is ‘now fall of imperfectly educated young men who yet think it beneath 
8 48 
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present at al gathering of pupils 

missioner shed tiem why — — to rom pracy aco — — “ie oe at 
once, tu loyment. n asked, what employment answer 
— aa Government. The desire to obtain employment, and thus escape 
from tlie paternal plough or workshop is almost universal among our vernacular 
students, &c.,’ Lord Curzon, addressing Trevandrum studants, said: Don't fol- 
low each other like a flock of sheep which always go through the same opening 
in a edge: Tle hedge of public duty is capable of being pierced in a great 
many places, and the man who wants to get to the other side will waste a lot of 
precious time if he waite for his turn in the crowd that is trying to scramble 
ay, 2. Take therefore a line to ves, get out of the 
rut. Your whole life is not summed up in office or in law courts.” This seems to 
us to be a good advice. The Maharaja of Travancore gave similar advice. Re- 
ferring to ten thousand boys in the schools of that State, he said: Almost with- 
out. exeeption, all these I lock to Government emplo If our 
Government must provide for all the youths that receive education, our public 
offices: will have to be extended — and public salaries to be increased by 
thousands: of rupees, and after all to entertain a host of discontented, disobedient, 
aud sometimes troublesome men. The sooner the idea that Government 
employment is the Ultima Thule of education is scooped out of the heads of our 
youths, the better.’ In the Punjab, too, where English education is compara- 
tively new, a warning is given. The large increase in the ranks of the educated 
unemployed, is a problem which has caused and is still causing great anxiety to 
all sincerely interested in the good of the country. We know that Spain is one 
of the least prosperous countries in Europe. One of the reasons is the following: 
The same complaint is raised as in India, that educated men overcrowd the pro- 
fessions and beara aa Bn — than devote themselves to industries and 
commerce, w y the possible use might be made of the country’s 
natural resources. The same remark is applicable to Greece: The 4— 
instruction is out of all relation to the real needs of the country, and excites in 
young men an ambition im 


possible to The 
ceive it a disgrace to follow thelr fathers” —— —ͤ— erally m 
fore regarded as degrading.’ In 1877 Sir Richard Temple in his last Report 


as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said :—‘ It is melancholy to see men who once 
= he pat their Honours in the University Convocation now applying for 
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already said, Government cannot do anything, inasmuch as the supply is greater 
than the demand. The professions of law and medicine are #0 overcrowded that 
it is now high time that they should devote themselves to industries and com- 
merce whereby the best possible use might be made of the country’s great natural 
resources. They ought not to think for a moment that Government employment 
is the Ultima Thule of their education. To use the language of Sir Richard 
Temple, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, those who ought to be captains 


of industry should not become. candidates for Government offices or become 
lawyers. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


17. The Kayasth Samdéchdér (Allahabad), for February, in noticing the 

: Government Resolution on Land Assessment, says :— 

e e T Seer" “ The publication of the Resolution has been received 
by the entire Indian press as a wholesome departure 

from the rigid conventionalities of a hide-bound red-tapism. It is a departure 
which we, for our part, welcome as an indication of Lord Curzon’s desire to take 
the people into his confidence, and an apt illustration of his Lordship’s declaration 
that ‘the opinion of the educated classes is one that is mot statesmanlike to 
ignore or despise. We hope that the new line of action adopted by Lord Curzon 
will become a perfnanent feature of the policy of the Government of this country, 
and that on all future occasions when there is a legitimate difference of opinion 
between the Government and the people on any question of public measure or 
policy, the Government, it is to be hoped, would adopt Lord Curzon's friendly 
attitude of paying due attention to popular representations and non-official cri- 
ticisms. So far, the Indian Government can be said to have been pledged to a 
conspiracy of silence, if not to an attitude of sneer and contempt, towards all 
views and opinions which did not bear the official stamp. Whatever view we may 
therefore take of the views and arguments of the Government as set forth in the 
Resolution, or whatever we may think of its merits as a refutation of Mr. Dutt's 
criticisms against the Government policy in regard to assessments, we cannot 
help congratulating Lord Curzon on his successful effort to break away from the 
traditions of his predecessors. If India is by no means ‘prosperous,’ as Mr. 
Dighy would have us believe—there is no doubt that she is fortunate in having 
as her rnler a person of Lord Curzon’s strong individuality. It would be impos- 
sible to discuss here the points at issue between Lord Curzon and his critics, for 
the Resolution is an elaborate document, partly historical and partly analytical, 
and it attempts to pass in review a great deal of political, economical and statis- 
tical literature on the subject. A full and exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
from the pen of perhaps the most qualified writer in the country, on such a 
complex question as that of land assessments, is presented elsewhere in the 
E number, to which we would bespeak our reader's attention. It is sufficient 
ere to note that the treatment meted out by the Viceroy to the representations of 
Mr. Dutt and his brother Civilians, but serves to throw into stronger relief the 
unmannerly conduct of Lord Curzon's official superior, the Secretary of State for 
India, in the treatment that he has been pleased to accord to Mr. Digby’s repre- 
sentations in his new work, Prosperous British India, as also in his worse than 
ill-mannered treatment of the Indian Famine Union the Memorial of which body 


he has refused. to accept, after two postponements. Lord George Hamilton will 


do well to sit at the feet of Lord Curzon to learn a few lessons as to how to deal 
with public men and institutions, in dealing with questions on which there might 
exist, in the nature of things, reasonable differences of opinion. Lord Curzon’s 
masterly treatment of the thorny subject of rent and revenue, while not satisfying 
the public on the merits, would go a long way in persuading the people that the 


Government of His Excellency is actuated by feelings of the deepest sympathy 


or the masses and a spirit of fair-mindedness and desire to do justice, which the 
Resolution breathes throughout.” N 


18. The Raj ra), of the 15th March, referring to the Agricultural 

| 55 e Sanol at Cawnpore, says that, instruction being given 
Agricultural Sqhool et Cawnpors. in English in that school, the institution has not yet 
Ra bdecome go popular as it should be. Boys who have 
pasted the Entrance Examination do not like to jotu the Agricultural School, nor 
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are they, as n rule, physically fit to till the soil. In order to increase the utility aud 
popularity of the School, it is necessary that agricultural instraction should a},, 
be given in Urdu and Hindi. Again, a large proportion of landholders and chit. 
vators in these provinces know Hindi; and therefore the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture should also issue a Hindi edition of the agri 


1 called the Mufid-ul- Mazarin, which is at present published only 1 


rdu. 


(q).—General. 


19. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for February, says :—“ The facts 
of the ‘ Lyall case,’ which recently convulsed the 
ithe Lyall case and the Anglo-Indien Indian society in Bengal, deserve the. attention of 
os aE. all educated Indians, and the agitation carried 
on by the European and Anglo-Indian Association of Calcutta should serve 
us as an object-lesson in ‘patriotism. Mr. Lyall, an Assam tea-planter, wa, 
tried before the Sessions Judge of Nowgong and a mixed Jury of three 
Europeans and two Indians. The Jury were unanimous for the acquittal of 
the accused, but the Judge differed from the verdict and felt bound to refer 
the case to the Calcutta High Court. A divisional bench of that court pre- 
sided over by Justices Prinsep and Stephen, after having gone through the whole 
case and reviewed the evidence and the opinions of the Judge and the Jury, came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Lyall’s version of the affair that there had been a free 
fight between two gangs of coolies was untrustworthy and not established, and 
that as a matter of fact he had been guilty of having abetted one gang of coolies 
to make an attack upon the other gang, that the latter were under Mr. Lyall’s 
orders severely beaten, that grievous hurt by fracture of bones was caused to two 
of the men, and that ultimately the fight was stopped by Mr. Lyall's order. The 
High Court having held Mr. Lyall responsible for the occurrence sentenced him 
to one month’s simple imprisonment and a fine of one thousand rupees. On the 
facts found established by the High Court, the first thing to strike one would be 
the leniency of the sentence awarded, which, on the face of it, is wholly inadequate. 
Here is an Anglo-Indian planter, presumably a man of education and position, 
who instead of setting a good example to his subordinates of following their avo- 
eation peacefully, actually sets up one party to fight against the other, and still 
manages to get off with a sentence extremely light and inadequate. But, instead 
of thanking his stars at the leniency of the sentence, Mr. Lyall's friends and 
supporters of the European and Anglo-Indian Association set up an agitation, 
taking up the cry of trial by jury in danger.’ The first attempt made to frus- 
trate the order of the High Court was by raising a technical plea in that Court 
to the effect that as there was no jail in Assam fit for the incarceration of Anglo- 
Indian prisoners, a writ of Habeas corpus might be issued on the Superintendent of 
the jail in which Mr. Lyall was at that time detained. This application having 
been refused by a bench of that Court, an appeal was made, which eventually was 
heard and disposed of by a Full Bench of the High Court which confirmed the 
original order and dismissed the appeal. Having thus been foiled at each attempt 
in the High Court, the agitators continued their agitation in the Press and pre- 
sented a memorial to the Viceroy, in which they prayed for the reversal of the 
High Court’s order. A separate petition was also presented by Mr. Lyall himself, 
Both the petition and the memorial ‘met with short shrift at the hands of Lord 
Curzon. Not discouraged, however, by their rebuff—an easentially British charac- 
teristic which educated Indians would do well to take to heart—the Association 
have approached the Viceroy with a second memorial, in which while softening the 
insolent language of their first memorial, they still maintain that the interpreta- 
tion put by the Calcutta High Court on the section of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure under which they acted in convicting Mr. Lyall would, if allowed to stand, 
constitute a grave political danger. The position taken up by the Anglo-Indian 
Association is so hopelessly absurd and untenable and the arguments by which 
they have attempted to bolster up their view is so fallacious and perverse, that the 
more respectable of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have felt bound to dissociate 
themselves from the agitators’ and to withhold lending any countenance to theilt 
insensate proposals, The Pioneer, which in its issue of January 9th, exami. 
in a leading article the whole question with remarkable impartiality and candour, 
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pbed the Anglo-Indian Association in the following terms:— A great 4581 
75 unnecessary fuss appears to ha ve | been made over the case in certain Gurt 
and a fictitious importance has been given to it by subsequent proceedings. The 


Magna-Charta has: been flattered before a bewildered public, the palladiam 


ob ihe liberties of the Englishmen in India, the sacred right of trial by jury 
has been declared to be endangered by the decision of the High Court: The 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association is an important boly, but we do not admit its 
right to speak in this sense on behalf of the entire Anglo- Indian community and we 


prefer to trust the opinion of the High Court, rather than that of the Association, 


upon a point of law. It is no doubt very good of the Pioneer to attempt to put 

down this insensate agitation, but we confess we are coming to regard with a great 

deal of apprehension the growing attitude on the part of the non-official Anglo- 

Indian community to foment and foster a spirit of insolent agitation against the 

constituted authorities—executiveand judicial—on each occasion when a particular 

measure or order does not suit their idiosyncracies. The agitation carried on by 

the Assam tea-planters against the Chief Commissioner Mr. Cotton, for his giving 
expression to some wholesome, but unpalatable truths about the relations between 

the planters and the coolies, and which was noticed by us at length in our Septem- 

ber-October issue, is still fresh in our memory, and the present reckless agitation 
following so closely upon the heels of the former does but tend to confirm us in 
our view that the non-official Anglo-Indians are adopting a line of action which 
unless taken in hand from now and kept. under proper control, will in course of. 
time develop into. a. real political danger, which will tax the resources of the 

highest statesmansbip. | . 


20. The Awédzah-i-Khalgq (Benares), of the 16th March, says that it would 
seem that the cold weather tours of Government offi- 
cials are attended with great hardship to petty land- 
holders and other personsin the interior of districts. Sir Alfred L all interested 
himself in the matter. The officers on tour should see that the things supplied 
to their 2 are paid for at the local market rates. To say nothing of the pay- 
ment of inadequate prices, the troops, while out in camp, sometimes assault the 


people. Government should see that these evils in connection with official tours 
are checked. g 


V.—LIdIsLATIOR. ide 
BSS eer 
VI.—Raitway. 


ng to the Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly) of thel6th 

March, states that on the morning of the-2nd idem he 
bought a ticket at the Shahamatganj junction to 
ä travel by the train on the Rohilkhand Taken Rail- 
way. When the train arrived at that junction, it was found to have only five or six 
d-class carriages, one of which was occupied by some 10 or 15 British 
soldiers, three contained 10 or 12 European children each, who were proceeding to 
Naini Tal, and the servants of the European passengers occupied the rest. There 
were some 80 third class native passengers on the platform whio had bought tickets 
and were to be provided with seats in the train, but they: were not allowed to enter 
any of the carriages occupied by the European passengers or their servants. Any 
passenger who managed to get. into a carriage was forcibly dragged out by the 
guards, some of them being hurt thereby. Pitam Lal, Kayasth, resident of village 
Basdharan, pargana Baheri, (district Bareilly) was, for instance, hurt in the hand 
and knee while he was being thus dragged out. While the guards were dragging 
out the native passengers they kept telling these men that this train was not (in- 
tended) for them. But if such was the case, why were tickets issued for this 
train ? The train at last left the station and all the passengers on the platform 
22 left in the lurch. The station master was then requested to take back the 
tickets and refund the fare to the passengers, but he refused to comply with their 


Cold weather official tours. 
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request. - The disappointed ‘passengers then went back to Bareilly, excepting those 
0 bei fe the N nature of their business, decided to take the  Pilibhit 
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proceed at least as far as Bhoojeepura. These men asked the Station 
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have their tickets changed for those for Bbooje (and to refund 
» held tickets for distant stations such as Atämära, Deoranian, 


te only as far as Bhoojeepura, which was certain] 


P vithout a ticket and made te pay a penalty Sn ediiitice ; — 


when a person has occasion to travel for à shorter 
why the balance: ef 


: 


: 


one num 
ar 
Bhoojeepura Station will bear out the writer's statement. It was not the nati 

at Shahamatganj junction alone who were dealt with in this way, 


1 


the 


carriage at Atämära although the train was already in motion. 
22. The Naiyar-s- 
Railway referms. 


railway carriages, and that accordingly new aaa 

in fatare will have latrines. In the intermediate elass sepa | 

already provided for European and native rs. It would be well if a second 
class compartment were also reserved for natives, in order to save them from ill. 
treatment at the hands of European passengers. The editor thanks Mr. for 
giving the confectioners at the railway stations on the Oudh and Rohil Rail- 
way 2 printed table of rates at which they are to supply things to passengers, in 
accordance with his suggestion, but complains that the confectioners de not always 
keep the table with them at the stations. It has come to the notiee of the editor 
that when a passenger at any station in the Moghal Sarai district of the line asks 
a confectioner to show the table, the latter replies that the table is at his shop, 
Babu Madan Mohan holds the farm for the supply of confeetionaries in that 


district. 
VII.—Posr Orrice. 
NI. 
VIII. - Narri Soctetres anp RETIGIouSs asp Social Matrers. 


23. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 17th March, says that the old 

well known Hindn idol called Lat Bhairava, is situat- 

salman at Benaress 7 mM ed near a Muhammadan mosque built by Aurang- 
zeb on the bank of the Varuna river in Benares. 

Some Musalmans live in the mosque, but so far they have never interfered with the 
worship of the idol. It is to he regretted, however, that some wicked has 
lately defaced the idol with an edged tool. The peaceful Hindus — con- 
tented. themselves with reporting the outrage to the local authorities. The 
officials are making an inquiry, but there is little hope that the miscreant will be 
traced and brought to justice. The authorities should take steps with a view to 
preventing any mischievous and fanatic Musalmans from committing such outrages 
in future which are so very offensive to Hindus who love peace and do not like to 
take the law into their own hands. 


IX. —MisczLLANEOUsS. 


24. The Prayag 9 amen of the 13th. March, ms et 

the people di strict measures adapted to. ched 

ee plague more than plague itself. Indeed the exercise 
of any severity in combating plague is worse than the disease. It is well known 
what serious riots attended a strict plague administration in mbax, Calcutta. 
and other places. Wiser counsels have prevailed with the authorities at some 
places since. They have left the people to shift for themselves, and there is 10 
unrest among the latter in consequence, though the dire disease is playing, havo. 
It Nr that the same policy should be extended to other. stricken ; 
Places. The editor on the authority of the Bhérat Mitra of Calcutta gives an 
account of the late ‘serious plague ot at Patiala, which he thinks was. due to the 


adoption of strict measures. 
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25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th Marchi; sdys r+ In! the mütter 
ehh of plague prevention there can be no possible differ- 


een in the United ence of opinion between the rulers and the ruled: both 


ae Sa are desirous that the plague should die ont, as it 
means not only misery to the people but trouble to the Government as well. It 

pains us @ great deal to see that even in this matter there should be any serious 
difference of opinion in any quarter or attempts made to attribute motives to any- 

body. We do not think such of our contemporaries as have been accusing the 
Government of apathy in the matter are doing any publie service, at the same 

time we do not approve of the present 3 of inactivity. It is true the prejudices 
of the masses are difficult to please. e understand the diffioulties of the position 

of the Government. If there is any interference in the household of che people it 

is followed by riots; if there is no interference the people die like flies and thera 
is an uproar that the Government is apathetic and indifferent to their fate. ‘There 
is, however, a middle course to follow, which the Government can adopt without 
in the least wounding susceptibilities of the masses in the matter of segregation 
and disinfection. hy should not every effort be made to help people to segregate 
themselves and disinfect their houses ? This was sadly neglected at Allahabad and 
to some extent at Gorakhpur at the first outbreak of the plague. The e was 
not officially declared to have occurred in Allahabad till it took an epidemic form. 
The citizens of Allahabad were very enthusiastic about the Collector of the Dis- 
trict who in June or July last did not allow the town to be declared plague-infected. 
The result was that the poison permeated the whole city and has now made the whole 
of the United Provinces unsafe. Without having recourse to stringent measures, it 
wassurely possible to have the city disinfected and the citizens warned of the danger 
which they had to face. If this were done, a large number which has now emi- 
grated. would have left the city at ease without creating a scare, and many. deaths 
prevented. In the neighbouring villages and in open fields lands could have been 
given to allow the poor people to put up thatches... But this was not done and 
segregation was not encouraged. The figures were not published till such time as 
plague did not show signs of decrease, and the province began to be full of all sorts: of 
rumours. We are glad that the Government has now opened a plague column in the 
mortality returns published under its authority in the provincial Gazette. The 
Pioneer which takes its cue from the Government, has now begun to publish daily 
figures of every ward of Allahabad. Had this been done two months earlier, many 
deaths would have been prevented, and families saved from destruction; people would 
not have gone in large numbers to the Magh Mela, and the residents of the town who 
had once left Allahabad would not hasten to return to town. But what has been 
done cannot be undone. In fut ure, while the district officer should take care to 
avoid the use of force in enforcing stringent measures for plague prevention, they 
should do all they can by persuading the people to segregate themselves from in- 
fected quarters. The district officers on the occurrence of the first plague case in 
their jurisdiction would do well to insist that all the dwelling-houses within their 

Jurisdiction should be disinfected at Government cost. In big cities like Cawnpore, 
Agra and Lucknow, houses may be disinfected even before the occurrence of a 
plague case, and thus every effort made to minimise the evil effects of the disease. 
Nobody can question the earnestness in the district staff to do all it can to prevent 
an outbreak of the plague, as once the plague makes inroads in any town the staff 
shall have to pass sleepless nights. It is the duty of the citizens to co-operate 
with the officers in their effort to eradicate the disease. The citizens can do a 
great deal on their own initiative. At Allahabad and Gorakhpur many families 
have succeeded in keeping plague at a distance by keeping up a fire in their house; 
many have been performing religious Havans. The Hold is now near at hand. 
Let special attention be paid this time in organising grand bonfires. They should 
be specially organised. Bonfire can be encouraged by the Government. The dear- 
ness of fuel is of course to be counted. But we appeal to the middle class people 
to help their poor neighbours by doubling their usual subscription for Holi. 
Appeals can be made to Muhammadans and Christians who would also join in or- 
ganising such bonfires, if it is explained to them that the best way to keep the 
Plague away is to have large bonfires. The religious movements can make their 
Presence felt 0 raising small subscriptions and having Havans at the chief centres 
ofthe town. Few may have faith in the religious or spiritual side of the ceremony, 
ut many have in its usefulness from a sanitary point of view. We would ask 


of eth the rulers and the raed — ber revenge for the misdeeds 
8 


etre — 
heart within himself, — — — ‘might follow these trials 


for which it it is the duty of every one of us to muster courage.” 


26. A local correspo ndent of the Riydz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 
16th March, briefly tracing 7. histo 14 of the = 
gar break of plague in various India, As 

Europe Africa, &c., from 4 wD. down to 1852 155 

remonstrates with ged wr: le of this countryfor doubting the good faith 

2 ritish authorities in com this terrible disease which still continues 
rage so virulently in this combat y. The medicinal drug which the local officials 
pet. at to be thrown into the wells of a town is intended to destroy the Plagne germs, 
Houses are disinfected with the same object. The a are at liberty to 
make their own arrangements for the disinfection of houses. They ought 
certainly to be thankful to Government for taking all sorts of measures, at a heavy 


cost to save them from the ravages of plague, and not to distrust its policy. 


27. The Riydz-t-Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 12th March, referring to its pre- 
Late sinking of a boat in the Sarda vious notice of the boat-sinking accident (vide para- 


* graph 36, page 113 of the Selections No. 7 of 1902), 
says that by an oversight the editor omitted to mention in that notice the fact 


that the grain-dealers who were drowned were bringing grain in carts from the 
Brahmdeo Mandi. 
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of a man’s belief in his religion being best proved 
with ni aid. Granted that. Musalmans are poor, 


stesting; yeat by year, in gel 


( mm ) 
(a@)—Foreign. 


Musalmans have been prompt e 
Railway Fund. It is a pity that while great munificence is 


any money for I religious or charitable purposes 
e rr 


— — 


Fund. Surely the 


male Muhammadans of the a lesson from her 
noble example and feel ashamed of the remissness they have hitherto shown in 


the matter. They could, for instance, easily devote the hides of the animals they 
may have sacrificed at the last Id in aid of the Hedjaz Railway Fund, instead of 
giving them away to non-deserving persons as usual. 


2. The Naiyar-i-Azam Nps tri" of the 26th March, on the authority 
aal a correspondent, states that a ing was held at 
Sahsaram (Sasaram) on the 9th idem, under the 
presidency of the Sa j jada Nashtn (Spiritual Supe- 
rior) of the (local) khangah or Muhammadan convent for the purpose of raising 
subscriptions in aid of the Hedjaz Railway project, and that of Rs. 200 
was subscribed on the spot, the president himself contributing Rs. 50 and 
Munshi Riäsat Ali Khan, manager of the said convent, Rs. 25, Respectable 
persons have been appointed to collect subscriptions from the residents of their 
respective mohallas, and deposit the money with the Sajjédah Nashin, who 
will remit it to the proper persons when a suitable amount has been collected. 


(6).—Home. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd March, contains the following 
correspondence between the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration and some members of Parliament :—We un⸗ 
: ; derstand that a letter in the following terms has been 
sent by the various branches of the Social Democratic Federation to members of 
Parliament, representing the constituencies in which those branches are:— 

„ . Sir, —I am directed by the ....... Branch of Social Democratic Feders- 
tion to inform you, that its members who comprise voters in this constituency, 


subscription raised at Sasaram in 
aid of the Hedjaz Railway praject. 


on al Democratic Federation 


have for some years past had their attention called to the frightful condition of 


impoverishment to which the Natives of India in British territory are being 
reduced by our rule. They therefore bring before you the following facts drawn 
from official documents, and request that you will take the earliest possible 
opportunity of . — = treatment we are inflicting upon ees ste rtd Lard 
— 7 — and temperate inhabitants of our great Empire before 
(1). Owing to 
India for upwards of a 
mercial return, for the pa 
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dividends, and private ‘remittances 
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(2). Of these £25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling- which is à low estimate 
of 4 ul amount taken by England, en for nothing — not 
less than E 17, 000,000, or practically the whole of the net land revenue of British 
India, ig expended in this country on Government aceount alone 

(3). This drain 6 Fagin from a population whose average income per head 
does not exceed £1 28, 4d. per annum, or £5 118. 8d. per family of five, fully 
accounts for the terrible famines which have occurred during the past twenty 

ears and have now become practically permanent in British territory. It may 
added that the ayerage gross income of the agricultural inhabitants, who con- 

i stitute 86 per cent. of the total population of British India, does not exceed 158. 
r head, or £3 15s. per annum per family. Such awfal poverty on such a scale 

E never been heard of before, and the mass of the people do not now get enough 
to eat, even in the best of years, as is proved by elaborate official reports and 
statistics. : ) ä 

(4). In addition to the drain for tribute, 15,000,000, reckoned in silver at 
the old rate of the rupee, are paid to Europeans receiving salaries in India of over 


Rs. 1,000 per annum, as against 43, 000,000 on the same basis paid to Natives. 
This further aggravates the growing impoverishment. 


(5). The Government exacts its land tax, which isl higher than ever was 
known under Native rule, in coin from the cultivators before the crops are grown. 
This method, inevitably drives the rayats into the hands of the Native money- 
lenders, whose usurious terms for loans we then hypocritically deplore. If, 
however, the money-lenders were to refuse to make these advances, the bankruptcy 
of India would be proclaimed to the world to-morrow. It is admitted by the 
recent Famine Commission, headed by Sir Antony MacDonnell, that in Bombay 
alone an overwhelming majority of the cultivators are in the hands of the money- 
lenders. 


(6). Owing to the fatal policy adopted by the British Government of taxing 
fallow land and cultivated land at the same rate, over-cropping is necessarily the 
rule rather than the exception, and the predictions of Sir James Caird, more than 
8 years ago as to the wholesale exhaustion of the soil are being fulfilled to 
the letter. 


(7). The official apologists for these ruinous drawbacks of foreign rule have 
until lately argued that the increase of population in India showed that the country 
was prosperous. This they did, notwithstanding that the notorious case of 
Ireland from 1801 to 1841 proved clearly for all time that population might in- 
crease enormously in numbers and yet become continuously poorer and poorer. The 
statistics of the recent census cf India, however, have destroyed this argument, and 
dexterous advocates of our rule have been very careful of late to say nothing on 
this point seeing that, according to their own estimates of natural increase, mil- 
lions upon millions of our Native fellow-subjects must have perished of starvation 
during the last ten years. 

(8). Droughts and scarcity have been known in India for thousands of years 
before we commenced our career of aggression in that country, but never before 
in all the long annals of Hindustan has universal famine been experienced in that 
great and populous peninsula. Deficiency of rainfall was provided against under 
Native Governments by elaborate irrigation works, by storage of grain, and by 
wholesale remissions of taxation during periods of pressure. British rule has 


allowed Native irrigation works to fall hopelessly into decay (there are 40,000 


breached tanks in the Deccan alone); has emptied by its exactions all the Native 
grain-pits, and demands its land revenue, even after the worst of famine years, 
with most relentless severity. The whole system, in fact, is one huge machine 
for the manufacture of famine in India, and for bringing about tic deterioration. 
of the entire people. Even while the people are starving, wealth to the value of 


> 


tens of millons sterling is drained away on English accounts. 


(9). The railways of India, which are supposed to contribute largely to the 
prosperity of the country, act under present economic conditions as syphons to 
temave produce from India to England. In years of faminé, incredible as it may. 
ails not only are interests and dividends paid in England on account of these 

ilmays ds Fell ab other home charges and pensions, but further amounts are. 
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out of the stomachs of the perishing le iu order to | 
the Engi dere for tae’ ee 
most districts. | 


0), More than twenty years ago a fund was set on foot increasing the ta 
„„ order, as it was said, to protect | — 
recurrence of famine, This was called the Famine Insurance Fund. N 
whole of this fund was expended on frontier wars which were directly injurious 
India. | 

(1). Salt is a necessary of life for men, women and children, and cattle 
throughout India. Salt has been constituted a Government monopoly, and is tax. 
ed at the rate of 1,000 per cent ad valorem. The stinting of the supply of this 
article of diet by such tremendous over-taxation frequently engenders disease 
among human beings, and is the cause of much mortality among the cattle. 


(12). Not content with the horrible misdoings recorded above, the Govern- 
ment of India, alarmed at the so-called ‘toss by the exchange’ due to the neces- 
sity of paying the tribute in gold in England which is raised in silver in India 
(the rupee having fallen from Is. 10d. or 28., which was the rate thirty years ago, 
to 11d. and 1s. Id. which has been its value of late years), established an artif- 
cial value for the rupee at 1s. 4d., for the purpose of lessening this loss. In 
order to effect this the Government stopped the coinage of ailver at the mints, thus 
rendering valueless by a stroke of the pen, all the small savings in silver which 
the unfortunate inhabitants of our. territory 3 together to help against 3 
period of drought. Not only so, but by thus artificially enhancing the value of 
tlie rupee the Government has actually increased the taxation of the agriculturists 
from 30 to 45 per cent. Nothing so arbitrary, unjust and cruel has ever been 
attempted before in Indian administration. Coming as it did upon a famine-stricken 
population, this monstrous measure hag brought appreciably nearer the economic 
catastrophe which is coming upon India. 


No remedies can be of the slightest use to the vast population whose pros- 
perity we have destroyed which do not embrace the immediate staunching of the 
drain for tribute referred to above; the prompt removal of the huge incubus of 
high paid European officials, and the building up of Native rule under light 
English leadership. Our Government has ruined a great civilisation which had 
endured for thousands of years before our conquests, and has created famine and 
misery where wealth and happiness existed before. We call upon you to direct 
the attention of the country to the frightful state of things which English admin- 
istration has thus created, and to do your best to relieve us as a nation from 


further responsibility for the greatest crime against humanity of which there is 
any record in the history of the world. 


REPLIES OF M. P.'s. 
The following are some of the replies which have been received: 


Mr. James Bryce, M. P. (Aberdeen), says: — I have to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of January 16, and thank you for it. It raises a large number of 
difficult and in some cases, disputable issues, which it would need many papers 
to discuss, and on which I will make only two observations. That which you 

describe as a tribute from India appears to include interests and dividends on the 
sums spent in India, and on making and working the railways. Many of these, 
hewever, have been of great benefit to India. It is an error to su India 
was a happy and peaceful country before British rule appeared 


devastated by numerous and uinary wars, as well as nent famine. 

is perfectly true, however, — thes te much which needs ou remedied in the 

present Indian administration. In particular, the misguided frontier advancing 

policy of recent years has cost maay millions of money which ought never to have 
spent. I have constantly urged that the real danger of India arises from the 

pressure of taxation, and the impoverishment of the eultivator, and have con- 

— the Afgan War of 1878 and the retention. of Chitral which added endless 

urdens. ath 
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this country. It was a matter of gratificrtion to me to learn from your letter that 
the deplorebie state of this country is at last attracting some Sttention from Beh 
of thoughtful men. ‘The difficulty is now, as it has been for long, to find oppor- 
tunities of bringing the matter before the House of Commons, as that House is 80 
overburdened with work that until the system of devolution is carried out this 
most serious national question must stand aside in consequence. I can assure 
your federation, however, that I am fully aware of the gravity of the matter you 
have brought before me, and all the more so as I have lately been reading a re- 
cently published book on India, which I would recommend as alstudy to all who 
wish to realise their responsibility as British citizens, namely“ ‘Prosperous’ Bri- 
tish India a Revelation,” by W. Tigby. The incontrovertible facts disclosed 
there call for urgent steps of reform, and your Federation can count on my 
co-operation. Fiat 

Mr. H. Labouchere, M. P. (Northampton), writes: India demands a thorough 
discussion and an alteration in its entire system of Government ; but the question 
is always practically shelved in the House of Commons.’ It cannot afford its 
present expensive administration nor the cost of the armaments with which it is 
now charged. This state of things is the result of our not giving Home Rule to 
the country, and to the enormous pensions which it has to pay, and which are 
spent outside of it. 


Dr. J. G. Shipman, M. P. (Northampton), writes :—‘ Mr. Caine will, on 
February 11, move a resolution having reference to the main subject of your letter 


tome. I shall take care to be in my place when the discussion comes on.’ I may 


say | amin hearty sympathy with your Federation on the Indian question. 


4. The Oudh Sa madchar (Lucknow), of the 21st March, publishes a long 


e 2 „The Lave of J 5 at Lord George 
Criticism of Lerd George Hamjiton’s Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India“ over the 
Fan... signature of Trimurti fn its editorial columns. The 

article appears to be a reproduction from another 
newspaper, The writer says that famine has prevailed in India for some years 
past, and the Government of India, after making elaborate inquiries, have attri- 
buted the calamities to this, that and other causes. But these official inquiries can- 
not be expected to strike at the root of the evil. The Indian Famine Union 
which has been established iu London by some influential, public-spirited and 
true friends of India, urges an inquiry into the condition of typical villages in 
this country in order to discover the true causes of these famines. The writer ac- 
cuses the Secretary of State of first promising to receive a deputation from the Indian 
Famine Union on the subject, and of subsequently declining to do so, and condemns 
his conduct as most reprehensible in the matter, pointing out that the memorial 
of the Union bore the signatures of a number of Englishmen of rank and position 
and that the deputation, too, was to be an influential one. In criticising the conduct 
‘of Lord George Hamilton, the Daily Chronicle says, Lord George Hamilton's 
ignorance of the Empire, he is supposed to represent, is-fitly matched by his 
arrogance. His latest exploit is to refuse a deputation from the Indian Famine 
Union, which was to have been headed by an ex Viceroy (Lord Ripon). Having 
had the Union waiting for his pleasure for no less than three months, he now 
refuses to receive them at all. He evident! A ka- that an official is the servant 
and not the master of the public.” Another Euglish paper remarks, “ Lord George 
Hamilton should be forthwith invited to resign the post which he has enjoyed 
rather than filed at the India Office.” As Lord George Hamilton knew that the 
memorial was not signed by children, and that the deputation was to be headed by 
Lord Ripon, it did not become the Secretary of State to deal with the Union in 
the way he has done. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to find a parallel 
instance of such reprehensible conduct. The English press and public are dilat- 
ing on the dark stain which Lord George Hamilton's conduct has fixed on the fair 
fame of the British nation. But who can descrihe the loss to which this unluck y 
country will be exposed from His Lordship's action? The natives in this country 
cannot say or do anything, and the authorities have no confidence in what they 
‘Bay op do. Indeed their utterances are misrepresented, and they are accused of 
Maloyalty. If any persons in England endeayour to secure any concessions for the 
‘Tadians their, forts are frustrated in one way or another, When the resolution 
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keep the people happy and content 
improve their condition, the charge of di 
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5. The Kayasth Samdchar (Allahabad) for February, in an article 
contributed by Mr. M. V. Kibe, suggests the follow- 


Education of the Indian Aristocracy. 


: ing scheme for the education of the Indian aristo- 
racy :—‘ Therefore the following short sketch suggests itself to be a model of 
education for the aristocracy : 


Education is both of the body and the mind. The proverb that A healthy 
body is an index of a healthy mind’ is never more true than in the 2 oma a case. 
Therefore prominence ought to be given to 2 exercise. So also the high 
station of their life often demands that they should have almost all the accom- 
plishments of the Knight of the Middle Ages in Europe and of the pre-Muhammadan 
period of India. No exaggeration can be made ia praising the erudite and able 
statesman, who now rulesin India, for his generosity and foresight in having 
brought about the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps. This is a long-deferred 
step in the right direction and it has come none tov soon. It has opened a 
grand vista and spread a legitimate career to the class, which is so numerous 
and which would perish for mere inertia. The pity of it is that its scope is 80 
limited. It may, however, be hoped that the wise and distinguished statesman 
who has gone so far, will lighten the chords at the proper moment. If, then, these 
Rajkumar Colleges would simply serve the purpose of proper training grounds 
for the Corps, then, so far as this part of their education is concerned, they 
would amply justify their existence. 


As regards the literary side of their education, the guiding principle ought 
to be to create a love for learning in the mind of the student. The mere smatter- 
ing of various subjects, which is sprinkled on the minds of ordinary school boys, 
would not be useful in his case. In the college the foundation should be well 
and truly laid so that the student may be able in after life to build a structure upon 
it for himself. It is not required that he should pass certain examinations in 90 
many years, but he should feel that he has gained something substantial during 
his stay in the college. In other words these colleges should not be examin- 
ing units, but teaching bodies. 

To achieve the above end, it will have to be seen that the student gets 3 
sure training in his own mother tongue. Consequently, it must be made certain 
that before a student begins to receive seco education in English, he must 
be a perfect student of his own vernacular. By the time he reaches so far, he 
— to oe 1 Poe: 2 5 Enel 2 in English. After 3 
attention shou paid to the study o ish language proper. From this up 
to the highest class it should — graduated in due — Along with 
English, History must be taught in the same language, or in the beginning it 
too might be learnt through the vernacular. The — * of Geography must 
be acquired by means of the vernacular, otherwise it entails useless a 
As regards Mathematics, Arithmetic need alone be taught. The supposed 
educative influence of Geometry would be made up by the training in law, which 
cannot be discarded, and which needs must come in the end. A sound knowledge 
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of a classical language is a ine qud non. Hindus must be made to learn 
Sanskrit and Mubhammadans Persian or Arabic, And no deviation from this 
should be permitted. Experimental Chemistry would be an interesting study. 
Beyond these there is no necessity of going. 175 | petal aes 
During the: course of study, by weekly test examinations er by such means 
as the M — 2 deem fit, the progress of the students requires to be 
ascertained. But much will depend upon the teachers employed to carry out 
these ends. Also along with the above 8 literary education should 
not grate on the mind of the student as a drudgery. The course should be light 
and the hours devoted to that daily should not exceed four, and the summum 
bonum should be to oreate in them a love for learning, which is greatly helped 
by creating a love for sound reading. The colleges have good libraries and 
there should be no difficulty on this head. ‘Che elderly students should be at 
first made to understand different European politics and to properly estimate the 
work and character of the newspaper press. 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the moral and religious side of education. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that these institutions are provided with sumptuous 
Boarding Houses. A strict eye requires to be kept on the moral behaviour of the 
lodgers. The Superintendent ought to be a man of exceptional integrity and 
e of other qualities which command respect. As these institutions have 
uge incomes it will not be difficult to get distinguished men as teachers, and 
this remark is of general importance. Whatever the character of the education 
imparted, the employment of good and learned teachers ought to be insisted upon. 
Such men would be very easily found for the educational department of the Govern- 
ment. The constant companionship of high minds is a host in itself, and such 
opportunities are on no account to be lost. On the contrary they are to be eagerly 
sought, The religious education is closely allied with the moral, and in this 
matter it would be sufficient to make them well versed in ancient lore. A study 
of the great Sanskrit epics may be insisted upon in this connection. As regards 
the Muhammadans, they are generally more religious than the Hindus, and a 
‘regular course of their daily prayers is sufficient to keep them in.their religion. 


| It is perhaps very right that due care is taken to keep the princes and 
scions of houses, who constitute the student class of the college, away from 
the toil and turmoil of the outside world, but this their complete seclusion makes 
them, not unlike the parda-nashin ladies, or rather hot-house plants, quite sensitive 
to the touch of the outside world, and the result is disastrous. The present writer 
remembers, with much merriment now, the horror which he felt on the 14th July 
1899 when he, for the first time, entered the precincts of the Muir Central College 
at Allahabad. He was thrown into a deal of nervousness on seeing tha stream of 
what he presently came to know to be students, and it took him days together to 
‘accustom himself to the busy and rather rough yar, ‘abe of the outside world. 
Indeed but for the kindness of the Principal and Professors, he would not have 
been able to complete his course. With quite different feelings was his mind 
corroded, when in January 1899 he left the college after having appeared for his 
degree examination. And yet a far different sentiment did he feel, when he again 
visited the college in 1901, for his M. A. Thus their complete ignorance of the 
outside world, beyond their acquaintance with their teachers and tutors, makes 
them an easy prey to the wiles and guiles of the outside world. The visit of the 
local European officers, which, however, results in some good, is neither tangible 
‘nor fruitful in its effects, owing to their habit uf keeping aloof and preferrirg 
isolation, among themselves. Much will be done by inducing distinguished visitors 
to pay visits to the students and the college, and also by invariably inviting real 
celebrities to talk to and mix with the students. Capable persons who are 
able and willing either to relate their experiences of the world or give lectures 
upon practical subjects should be asked and encouraged to do so. It is, however, 
felt that this will effect but little advance in the desired direction. But half a 
loaf is better than none.’ i , 
Care must be taken in the selection of teachers and tutors, who must not be 
‘Constantly: changed, and an eye must be kept on their relations with the students. 
de Principal should not be the sole authority in the management connected with 
these. colleges, neither would it conduce to proper discipline to make him devoid 
es 


of any. hould be the executive authority while the consultative body should 
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2 of those warlike qualities, which were a sine non to 

the * of yore, a complete acquaintance with English, a classical language 

“vernacular, and law, would turn out perfect princes and useful members of the 
aristocracy, instead of Jacks of all trades snd masters of none. 


1 V.—ADMINISTRATION, 
(a), —Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 25th March, publishes a letter 
from Hakim Muhammad Ali, the editor of th 
qa-i-Alam and an Hono Magistrate, 
highly praising the impartial administration of 
| ag gol Munshi Muhammad Taj-ud-din, Subordinate 

Jedge at Hardoi, and his 3 1 — and good behaviour towards li 
legal practitioners, amla and rs, ever since he was posted there in 1891, 
greatly regrets to any Ee that he has been gazetted for transfer to Lucknow. All 
the people, talukdars, &., have been greatly pained to hear of the transfer of such 
popular official from Hardoi, and have memorialized the Judicial Commissioner 
ng him to leave him where he is for the nt ; and the writer hopes that 
the Judicial Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor will accede to the popular 

feeling and cancel the Subordinate Judge’s transfer, 
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Oupa AxuBin, — 4. The Oudh ARA (Lucknow), of the 22nd March, complains that there 
22nd March, 1902, are no sheds for litigants, witnesses and other per- 
— foe 2 sons who have occasion to daal with the local lav 


ee districts in the "United courts at any 2 in these provinces, except 


Allababad, Banda and a few other places. The want 
of such sheds exposes people to a great deal of inconvenience from the inclemencies 
of the weather. If Government cannot see its way to providing such sheds at the 
public expense, the logal authorities should raise subscriptions from the = 
* iit for the purpose. 

| (b ) Police. 
ou Akasa. 8. The Oudk Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 25th March, complains that the 
* way in which the police constables fill up the regis 
— ean we keep registers ters of travellers who put up at sardis: or roadside 
ener misconduct. K inns is very objectionable. The constable gathers 
‘ together all the travellers at one place in the ssréi 
‘and ‘makes inquiries from them one by one, thus detaining them for a long time. 
The constable is generally a jack in office, and his conduct towards the travellers 
is fat from satisfactory. His behaviour is very disagrecable to respectable fer- 
vons, and he harasses women whe are not accompanied by any: male relatives. 
These constables should be warned to mend their ways, and ordered not to require 
all the travellers to appear before them at one place, but to go over to every 
room and enter the necessary particulars in their register. 


9. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th March, referring to 
the complaint made by the Outh Akhbar against the 
e constaties,  * police constables who keep registers of travellers at 
- - “ggréis or inns, says that the suggestion made by the 
) writer j in the Lucknow 1 as to the constable himself going over to all the 
3 — ion for the o is @ of sche one, nenne 
tages it wi ee a gang 
Bareilly the 
ame fene 
times interfere v 
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10. The Cu, Akhbar \Lacknow); of che 22nd Match, says that the ing 
% on the fa ton, allege 4 been 
| Police inquest tn cates of murder, by am accident, is a very delicate task. But the 
| SE Son oe rr eee 
is to he deeply regretted. Sometimes they make i nt omissions at the tine 


of holding an inquest, and when these omissions come to light in the course ef the 
trial, they have to. cook up false evidence. Such  omissiona.are-due to the fact that 
the form of the report of inquest in use in these provinces Is incomplete. The 
report of inquest should contain all the particulars referred to im Medical Jarispru- 
dence. In the Punjab three statements are prepared in connection with such cases. 
The statements are complete and render any omissions impossible. These state- 
ments should also be introduced into these previnces. | | 


11. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 22nd March, says that a corres- 

: pondent complains in the issue of the 19th idem that 

Dee submission of police the diary is not regularly sent in by the police every 

| day at the fixed time, and that they are thus. able to 

tamper with it. As the criminal courts attach some importance to the diary on the 

ground that it is prepared soon after the occurrence of a crime, steps should be 

taken to prevent its being tampered with. The evil would be checked to a great 

extent if the following particulars were ordered to be entered at the close of the 

diary each day, viz., the date and time when sent to the police-station, name of the 

person who carried it to the police-station, the signature of the person who sent it, 
the date and time of receipt at the police-station, and so on. fe | 


12. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of tlie 25th March, 
says that the scheme. regarding the appointment of 
village headmen under section 45 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, will prove very useful indeed, if the 
objects for which these men are to be appointed are kept steadily in view by the 
Government officers making the appointments. There are two kindsof persons to be 
found inthe villages, In the first place there are some persdné who are very anzious 
to secure the post, and are ready to cringe and fawn on the officials; and 
even to incur some expense, if necessary, inasmuch as they think that the 
billet would enable them to wear a sword, and lord it over the“ poorer classes 
These men pride themselves in pleasing the thanadar (police official in charge of 
a police station), and would readily help even in cooking up a case or extorting a 
bribe. On the other hand, men who are properly qualified te be vi headmen, 
are honest, independent and influential persons. But they do not Hie the posts 
in question, for the reason that they are an eye-sore te the thanadar, owing 
to their honesty and independence, and he would lose no opportunity of getting 
them into trouble, Lately the police official in charge of a thans, failing to 
0 capture a gang of certain wandering tribesmen, who managed to make good their 
* escape, asked some neighbouring thanas to render him help in arresting these run- 
le away tribesmen. Tne official of, one of these thanas, which lay at à distance of 
rs some 18 miles from the other thana, responded to the call, and asked. some of 
i 

e 
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An instance of alleged hardship in- 
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the headmen of the second class, under his jurisdietion, at 10 P. M. to 3 ny 
the police on the expedition. Now this was a case of causing wilful anuoynnde to 


* 


the headmen in question. The headmen who, nolens volens, complied with the 
request of the thanadar, had to cover on foot some 20 or 25 miles in a day and 
4, night before they were able to come upon and arrest four weak emaciated, starving 
ro persons of the tribe in question, with their women and children, while the thana- 


dar himself comfortably journeyed on horseback. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation, ~ 


to eae J, See et 

Ne 13. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 23rd March, in commenting upon the 
at liesse en zb Pimasiotet tratement, Financial Statement, observes :+—+ We do not think it 
he USE Reng 7 pete to congratulate the Indian Government on their 
he continued surpluses asindicative.of steady progress in their finances. As said above, 


the figures of the Financial Statement give but very slender olue to the real situa- 
tion of the. country. The material wellbeing of the peapl 

With: che help of these. figures the most important headéysave:and except Land 
‘@evenne, have more to do with foreign capital, Anglo-Indiam trade: and commeres 
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and manufactures, As Mr: Digby has very ably shown, the statistics prove, wi 
mint a “precision, the prosperity of the British in India and not of Britis 
Juda itself. There is no gainsaying this fact. 8 | 
he song of ‘surpluses strikes no s cee chord in the Indian human 
heart: The results as described by Sir Edward Law are anything but hopefal 
All. lation about the reduction of any tax has been laid at rest; nothing of the 
kind is going to be done so as to: appreciably lessen the burden on India. The 
reasons ate given. While the vicissitudes attendant on climatic conditions gravely 
affect the fortune of the Government, in some important branclies, the revenue is by 
no means assured. There are three main heads of revenue —Land, Opium and Cag. 
toms, which between them furnish rather more than one-third of the total resources, 
and, in Mr. Edward Law’s opinion, none of these three can with any certainty be 
reckoned on to increase in proportion to necessarily increasing general expenditure, 
ey have, under consideration, very important schemes for the reform of the 
Police, for the improvement and extension of education, in all its branches, including 
industrial and agricultural, and for sanitary measures, and they must have mone 
in hand to permit of these reforms being carried out. Now, notwithstanding that 
fresh districts are continually being brought under cultivation, by the extension 
of irrigation, and that in prosperous districts, land assessments gradually advance, 
the land revenue as a whole is, by the conditions under which it is levied, closely 
restricted, and any increase must be very slow and gradual. Opium is a peculiarly 
yrecarious source of revenue, and the consequences of political disturbances in 
Ghina cannot yet be foretold. They will certainly not be to State advantage, 
Again, the Customs Revenue is—in a direction which may be welcome, —threaten- 
ed by the development of native industries supplying wants and diminishing im- 
portations, and in this connection he specially points to the rapid increase in the 
production of Indian petroleum which may gradually displace the imported article, 
and to the much-to-be-desired development of the sugar and cotton industries in 
India, which will have the same result, and further to the possible revision of the 
countervailing duties on sugar, as the result of the agreement arrived at by the 
Brussels Conference. What we said above receives wonderful confirmation from the 
reluctant welcome accorded to any possible development of indigenous industries. 
Sir Edward Law is more anxious for his receipts under Customs than for any 
increase in the manufacturing capacity of India. The artificial system of reading 
opulence. with foreign capital makes it practically unsafe to apply the usual tests 
of prosperity to Indian conditions. The agrarian problem is sought to be partially 
solved by remission of two crores of arrears of land revenue, by the introduction 
of. a system of mutual credit, and by additional grant for minor irrigation 
works such as wells, tanks and channels, besides a crore for larger irrigation under- 
takings. The Supreme Government have also placed at the disposal of Local 
Governments 40 lakhs for expenditure on Education, 32 lakhs for Public Works, 
and 18 lakhs on medical requirements and provincial administrative purposes. 
The Pindhari tax in the Central Provinces, amounting to Rs. 70,000, has been abol- 
ished, and the patwäri rate has been reduced from 10 to 64 per cent. on the Land 
Revenue. We must be grateful for small mercies in the form of relief to the extent 
of a few thousands where crores are at stake. If the Financial Statement, as sum- 
marised above, gives but little information on the material condition of the country, 
its submission as well asthe discussion on it rouse but little or no interest in the 
people for its characteristic fiction of optimism and lack of fact about the condition 
of the people.“ | 
14. The Nizém-ul-Mulk (Moradabad) of the 24th March, says that the 
Indian treasury, which is already in an wnsatis- 
rntinniaitional heavy wurden on the factory state, can ill afford to bear an additional 
in the pay of British soldiers, expenditure of a crore of rupees a year, which Mr. 
Soe BM Brodrick’s scheme for increasing the pay of the British 
soldier will throw on it. Again, it is difficult to understand why India should 
be ‘burdened with any portion of the cost of the additional troops which it is 
considered necessary to enlist on Imperial grounds. An abolition of the income- 
tax is highly desirable in view of the growing poverty of India. The Indian 
Finance Committee recommended some relief to this country after a thorough 
inquiry into the expenditure. On the other hand, the Secretary of State, -believ- 
ing in the expansion of the Indian revenues, is ready to throw additional ‘burdens 
on the country without the least demur. 
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15. The: Oud k AkHν,¶, Lucknow), of the 26th March, while thanki Gov- 
9oernment for reducing the rates of foreign telegrams 

make a reduction ® both for the general public:and the press, with effect 
e from the ist idem, says that the reduction will 

5 arava: + pmainly benefit Europeans who largely make use 
of such telegrams. Government would, therefore, do well to reduce the rates of 
inland telegrams as well in order to benefit the native public also. The writer, 
sometime ago, drew the attention of the authorities to the noed for extending the 


benefit of .reduged postal charges an licht newspapers, to contributions sent to 
newspapers for publication, in them, but he does not knom how his suggestion has 


been received. 
(d ).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


16. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 23rd March, complains that the conservancy 
| arrangements at Cawnpore are extremely unsatisfac- 
ers arrangementsat Cawn- tory. Heaps of rubbish and sweepings are allowed to 
. acoumulate in every mohalla, the stench emanating 
therefrom. being fearfal. If this state of things continues, it will very probably 
lead to an outbreak of disease. | 


17. Naiyar- i- Asam (Moradabad) of the 26th March, observing that in former 
| times —when the fetich of equality was not so much in 
gine, Sweepers at Moredabed om vogue as is the case under British. rule—the, menial 

| classes were always held under restraint and could 
not dare to offer opposition in any matter, says that the sweepers at Morada- 
bad, having entered intu à league, struck work on the 19th idem, and left the town 
with their entire families, in a body, on the ground that the local Municipal Board 
had recently resolved to sell the night-soil and sweepings on its own account. 
For one day the entire town, with the exception of Government offices and officers’ 
bungalows, remained unserved by sweepers, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
police to induce them to return to duty. Munshi Ajudhia Prasad, tbe tahsildar, 
was at last deputed to go to the sweepers and persuade them to resume work, and 
he most splendidly succeeded in doing so, some 1,500 sweepers returning to their 
duties on the following day. It is said thatthe sweepers are now busy collecting 
subscriptions from among themselves to represent their grievances to the higher 
authorities, through a legal practitioner. The editor thinks that, after this, inci- 
dent, the District Magistrate would do well to issne orders prohibiting municipal 
conservancy officials from ill-treating or harassing sweepers in future, and advise 
the Municipal Board, which already enjoys an income more than enough for its 
requirements, to give up its proposal of making money by the sale of night-soil. 
Munshi Ajodhia Prasad should be rewarded for his services in this affair with the 
title of Rai Bahadur. 5 


(e ).—Education. 


18. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar) of the 26th March, says: 
. “ Professors and other educational experts, who may 
den- Universities’ Commie have the honour of being called as witnessés before 
the Education Commission, should remember that 
among other things the present system of appointing examiners is also defective. 
It is generally seen that examiners quite unacquainted with the text-books are 
entrusted with setting. questions. The number of text-books is also very large, 
and the examiners seldom take the trouble of going through the books. fact 
that many absurd and unimportant questions are asked goes to prove the assertion. 
The charge that Indian students are given to cramming is unfounded. 
The students are not at fault. The University compels them to do so. The selec- 
hon of text-books is ee but satisfactory. You give the students a number 
ar books to read / in a definite period of time. Some of the books are difficult: to 
read; being selections: from the old English writers. But in order to pass the 
ee they must master the pieces. They cannot comprehend anything, and 
e kegult is that they cram. and cram.” te TLE e 
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_ thrown aside his habitual official reserve and with an ope 
tion of the independent non-official publie. 
that was too much to expect from an absentee Director hailing 
vinee, who had spent the better portion of his tenure of office as Director on leave, 
and had thus little opportunity of keeping himeelf in touch with the educated 
public as his official position demanded he should. Indeed, in a backward 
like these provinces where people are afraid to boldly speak out their mind, the 
local member has to proceed with unusual caution. He must be possessed of great 
tact and sympathy and must above all be one commanding public confidence, and not 
an official of officials. This is why we suggested that a non-official gentleman, 
who might be expected to know who was who, at all events a high placed Indian 
or competent European missionary gentleman would have done better. As the 
object of the Commission is to hear complaints about the Universities and to seek 
to remedy them, the first necessity is not to burke all open enquiry. As matters 
at present stand, we may have at best a ‘one-sided enquiry from which one of the 
principal parties to the enquiry, the permanently interested public, the ians of 
the students, will be all but excluded ; although it must be conceded they are 
likely to know best where the shoe pinches. If we have rightly understood the 
aim and scope of the enquiry to which the Commission is expected to addres 
iteclf, it is not wholly expert knowledge that is to be sought, but complaints from 
all quarters interested in the question of University reform. Only the other day 
we read a distinguished Indian educationist, Mr. N. N. Ghosh, seriously suggest- 
ing that the évidence of students should also be taken if only to lay bare the 
defects of teaching. Well, if we could not go so far as that, we should certainly 
include a very fair proportion of the representatives of their edueated guardians. 
But altogether contrary to procedure adopted by the local members in the other 
‘ provinces, who publicly invited people interested in the cause of education to give 
evidence, our local member jeal 
goby even when in the future interest of their children they in a manner went out 
of their way to thrust themselves upon him, and taking a very narrow view of 
the matter sought to limit the evidence-giving to those who as teachers or a8 
members of governing bodies have been actively engaged in University work. 
But oy ee oe Viceroy himself did not take such a narrow and * 
view of the matter: for at the very outset of his great opening speech 2 
Simla Conference in last autumn His Excellency generously recognised the full 
richt of the educated sections of the outside public’ to offer criticism ; nay, Hig 
Excellency added that he for his part should feel grateful to receive it. ‘The 
question of education in India is one,’ continued His Excellency, that concerns 
not only the Viceroy or his Council, or the persons who are engaged tally 
or otherwise in administering the present system. It is the concern of every 
educated man in the country. Their interest in the matter is as great as ours, 
for while in it is involved our responsibility, upon it aang Saw: fature. Do not 
let any one suppose therefore that we are going to launch any vast or sudden sur- 
Prise upon the Indian community without hearing what they think or what they 
mag have to say.’ Nothing eduld be more explicit or more generous than the 
views of His Excellency in the matter as expr above, and we desire to con- 
frant the local member of. the Commission with it. Our contention farther ir, 
firstly, that this exclusiye arrangement has not been followed in other more 


advanced places already visited by the C ion, and, secondly, that in these 


y tried to evade them and give them the 
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oficial-ridden backward ‘provinées not many will- be found among those actively 
0 in University work as teachers, &.; certainly not one in a hundred 
the Iüdiaus, who could be expected to boldly speak out their minds, for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the powers that be. Who does pot remember 
the story of ‘packed majorities’ in the University 80 ruthlessly exposed some 
years ago by Professor Ward of the local college. Surely, a good many of our 
‘eaders have heard the story how a European Professor tnourred the wrath of the 
Principal of his college for conscientiously feeling it his duty not to vote on the 
latter's side in a certain question; how another Professor was severely taken to 
task for pleading in favour of the dissociation of the University from the thral- 
dom of the Educational Department. Can persons holding subordinate official 

itions after this dare do justice in such cases? The independent non-official 
public who have heard all about them must, nolens volens, do this unpleasant daty 
for them. The long and short of it all is that grave public dissatisfaction exists 
on account of the hole-and-corner fashion in which the local member of the 
Universities’ Commission has thought fit to discharge his sacred responsibilities 
as such member.” . 


among 


20. The Oudh Akbar (Lucknow), of the 26th March, says, that in the 8 
ay evidence given before the Universities’ Commission, a 
croposed rerey prescribed for the general complaint is made to the effect that the 
ee eae | students in the public schools and colleges are, as a 
rule found deficient in English and weak in health. Under the present system of 
education, the students are burdened with too many subjects, and the result is that 
they do not find sufficient time to * English, which is a foreign language, and 
demands much labour and attention. Besides English, the students are required to 
take a classical language as their second language, such as Sanskrit, Arabic or 
Persian, all of which are as much foreign tongues to Indian students as English 
and French. Again, there are other subjects auch as Arithmetic, Euclid; Geography, 
History, Physics, &., which the students have to learn. Arithmetic, Euclid. and 
Geography are stumblingblocks in the way of the students who are ‘largely 
plucked in those subjects. Under these circumstances, the students can hardly be 
expected to acquire proficiency in the English language and Literature, unless and 
until the classical languages are abolished, and vernacular substituted for them. 
Sanskrit and Arabic are specially most difficult languages, both requiring a life- 
long study, and hence a smattering of either of them picked up by students in the 
schools and colleges is hardly of any use to them. The courses in Geometry and 
Arithmetic should also be reduced, and those in English Literature increased 
The study of Latin may be added with advantage with a view to making the students’ 
knowledge of English more solid and thorough-going. In short, it is English 
which the natives need to cultivate most at the present time, and all those courses 
of study which prevent the students from acquiring due proficienvy therein should 
by all means be curtailed. | 


Rrviz-teFAtz, 
20th March, 1902. 
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and thereby allow him to advance the cause of 
in a very backward condition in that tmn. 
| (f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Kalékénkar) of the 23rd March, referring 


; good prices for the 
crops of cultivators. But the misfortune is that the Indian grain trade is in the 
hands of foreigners. 

(q).—General. | | 

23. The Ain-ul- Akhbér (Moradabad) of the 2ist March, briefly stating the 
reasons assigned by Government, for changiag the 

x — a nt designation of these Provinces to that of “ the 
United Provinees of Agra and Oudh,” says that to 

call Agra, which is but an old town, a province, is as meaningless as to call a 
person who haa no territory or an army, a Nawab. Agra is but the headquarters 
of a Commissioner just like several other towns, and there is therefore no good 


réason why the North-Western Provinces and Oudh have been entitled the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. : 


24. The Kayasth meee (Allahabad), for my publishes = 

following communication on Famine Orphans 
9 e e Waifs on iol Lajpat Rai:—“That the last two 
famises have told very heavily upon the numerical strength of the Hindus isa 
fact which does not require to be established by any great array of facts and 
figures. The tracts mostly affected by these famines were mainly Hindu, and 
consequently it was amongst the latter that the esffering was most acute and the 
effects. extremely disastrous. In these tracts the community not oaly lost lakhe of 
men by death, but an immensely larger number have so seriously deteriorated in 
physique, that though not totally incapable of bearing children, the offspring 
which they might bring forth must be small in number and extremely weakly 
in body. Besides actual losses by death, many a family has been deprived of the 
means of continuity of line by the survival of wemen doomed to life-long widow- 
hood. Even men who have survived their wives are not seen to be re-married. 
Add to this the loss by conversion to other religions, which has been sufficiently 
large to cause a gap which will not be easily filled up. However true it na) 
be that the people whom sheer want of food and drink forced to accept the pro- 
tection of other religions in these periods of dire calamity can hardly be called 
converts, but it is a fact all the same that they are lost to Liinduism. The Hinde 
is conservative to the core, and loves his religion and nationality, above every 
thing else. To him the loss of religion is worse than death itself, but what is he 
to do when starvation and other privations followieg in the train of grinding 
poverty root out the very idea of religion from his mind. It was only in extreme 
agony, that they sacrified their beliefs, to the necessity of keeping body and soul 
together. The choice lay between two agomies—one of starvation, the other of 
less of every sentiment and connection that was dear and sacred—and it is 2° 
wonder that though only after they had reached the 
was only the yawning abyss of annibils- 
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er, generally, as well as a source of increase to its numbers. Then, again 
damerous families have been. ruined and have n from 2 ds 
point of view), ended, by their veung ones having been taken away to long 
distances from their homes, and kept in charge of organisations. which are beyond. 
the reach of their parents and relatives, if any living. These children, though. 
living, are for all „ r- to their parents, their relatives. their caste and 
their community. We are talking not of orphans only but even of those who 
either deserted. by their parents. in the vicissitudes of famine, or who strayed away 
from their homes cither in search of food or in search of absent parents who had 
already left for labour, and who, while thus straying were collected and. relieved, 
as they say, by benevolent philanthropists belonging to other denominations.. These 
children were principally the victims of that short-sighted policy, which in the 
first instance, allowed a very large number of relief seekers.to.accumulate on large 
works distant from their homes and their villages, and then allowed. Philanthropy 
to take charge of other people's children during the pendency of the famine, either 
from the Government poor- houses, and Government orphanages by the authority 
of Government officers or from the streets, &., when they were straying in search 
of food or relatives. In plain words, the truth is that the various missions 
engaged in the work of famine relief purchased so many: converts to their faith at 
afar cheaper price per head than it ordinarily costs them to evangelise one 
non-Christian soul in India in years of normal rainfall. It is an open secret that 
even ordinary methods of sale and purchase were resorted to. Children, both, boys 
and girls, were sold and purchased at a few annas, or a few pice per head. 


Don’t you be thinking, gentle reader, that these are: imaginary statements. 
We know what we state and we can prove it, if necessary, to the hilt. Why, 
quotations from Christian papers themselves will bear ont the truth of our state- 
ment. What, then, does it amount to? Briefly told, it amounts to this, that a 
Christian Government, with its anti-slavery laws, allowed the missionaries: of its 
own faith to take charge of deserted children, in many cases with parents: living, 
and in some cases to purchase them of parents themselves, with the ‘ostensible 
object of converting them to Christianity in lieu of supporting them with food and 
water, in the time of famine. Ah! but for fallen Hinduism, the state of things 
should have been the reverse. A Hindu would gladly feed and clothe any number 
of the poor of other religions, in times of famine or no famine, and would: 
never think of taking advantage of other people's misfortunes and troubles and 
poverty; but when he requires the help of others he has to pay for it dearly. 
Neither a Muhammadan nor a Christian will feed him except at the price of his 
religion. Even in this famiue, if well-to-do Hindus had used some discrimination 
in the distribution of their charities they could have saved thousands of their 
le and their little ones from being sent off the bosom of Hinduism for ever. 
ich Hindus swelled the lists of Famine Charitable Funds, a decent portion of 
which was spent through the Christian Missionary who used it in the Christian 
interest as effectively as he could. Broad-mindedness and charity to the poor, 
without any distinction of creed and caste, is a noble trait of character of which 
Hinduism might be proud, in the abstract : but in this world of sects and creeds and 
in these days of struggle and competition between creed and creed, it does not 
pay: If over-rich, superfluously rich, resourceful Christianity cannot stand it, 
how can poverty-stricken, slavery-ridden, helpless Hinduism afford to. indulge in 
it. But we have digressed. It was not our object to read a sermon to the Hindus. 
We meant to state facts and to comment upon them a little. ) 


To resume: in Rajputana alone Hinduism lost seventy thousand of these 
unfortunate children, who were collected by Christian Missions of various denom- 
inations and despatched to distant places in various parts of India The Arya 
Samajists took charge of about a thousand and railed them off to the Punjab. There 
were some married girls amongst the latter who had been deserted by their 
husbands and who would have joined the seventy thousand mentioned above but 
for their timely rescue by the Arya Samajists. The latter are now searching for 
their husbands and using all possible means of restoring them to their families, 
but those whom the Christians took away, are gone for good, whether married or 
uumarried, urphan‘or no orphan. The Arya Samajists removed these ‘children’ to 
the Punjab because they could not maintain them on the spot. They depended 
entirely upon local support in their own province which they obuld not ha ve got but 
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by the removal of the children to the land of five rivers. No amount of deserins, 


short of the actual sight of meg Ph on moved d * 2 


necessity of taxing their scanty means. ken children 
to the various districts in the Punjab was an effective appeal whivh touched mon 
. the heart of every Hindu who could save even a little out of his 
* 2 Then the question of maintaining and training them after dhe 
famine was another difficulty in the way of providing relief on the spot. In the 
casé of Orphans at least, it was out of the question to give the temporary relief 
daring the pendency of the famine, unless the relieving agencies were prepared 
to make permanent arrangements for bringing them up as usefal members of 
a iéty who could, in the course of time, earn their own livelihood. Of course 
all these ends could be achieved in Rajputana, if the Arya Samajists could 
command the same amount of funded help as was at the back of Christian Mis. 
sions. Failing this, mere necessity forced them to remove the children to their 
i But there was no such difficulty in the way of the Padri. He got his 
funds from England, America or other parts of Europe. To him Réjputana was as 
good as the Punjab, Bengal, Madras, bay, or any other place in India; stil 
there might be some justification for those missions who had their permanent 
orphanages and buildings at the places to which they removed the famine. 
stricken children of Rajputana or the Central Provinces. But what possible 
justification could there be for the transfer of these children to distant places 
by those missions who had to keep them in hired buildings. At Labore itself, 
two of the mission orphanages, one containing more than a 100 boys and the other 
more than a 100 girls, are located in hired buildings. Is it not, then, reasonable 
to infer, that besides the avowed facilities of management and economy, there was 
another object too, which induced our philanthropic missionaries to remove these 
children to places distant from their homes. Whatever be the object, however, 
there can be no denial of the fact that this action of theirs has resulted in the 
complete loss of those children to their familes and homes, at least of such who 
have parents or other relatives living and willing to take them back. And 
this has taken place under the policy of neutrality followed by the Government! 
The truth is, that with these oft-recurring famines, which have become an almost 
permanent feature of this ill-fated country, this system of orpban relief isa 
standing menace to Hinduism, and it is therefore with great sati ion that we 
have read the recommendations of the last Famine Commission on this subject. 
Our gratification erhances still more when we remember that in 1898 even a 
strong conscientious ruler like Sir Antony MacDonnell failed to carry into practice 
the principles now so clearly enunciated in this report. In 1898 Sir Antony 
allowed Christian Missions to remove Hindu orphans of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh to distant parts of India, while he had practically refused the 
same privilege to the Arya Samajists of the Punjab, a few months before. 
Consequently we are glad to find that the last Famine Commission have recog- 
nised the ‘great importance’ of this question and have recommended that the 
‘policy of the Government in regard to orphans should be formulated in Provin- 
cial Codes, beyond risk of misconception either by its officers or by the public. 
(The italics are ours.) So far as the principles of this policy are concerned, we 
believe they have been the same all this time on paper at least. What we are 
thankful for, is the unambiguous and clear la wihich the Commissioners 
have used in making their recommendations. Should the Local Government 
formulate their policy in the Provincial Codes in similar style, we feel sure much 
of the misapprehension hitherto caused would be removed, and much unnecessary 
discontent would be stopped. The Hindus will know what they can do to keep 
children of their community within the pale of their religion. The following 
recommendations should, therefore, be hailed with delight by the whole H indu 
community, as they are the persons B cage vw! affected by these rules, the 
Muhammadans being sufficiently powerful, united and influential to allow the 


destitute children of their community to be taken away with impunity by persons 
and. Associations of other denominations. 


Paragraph 234 of the Report recommends that the following policy be 
adopted by Government with regard to orphans or destitute children, vsz., that ‘the 
State should be, in times of famine, the temporary guardian of children whom it 
finds deserted and should not, in our opinion, divest itself of the care of them 
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until a reasonable time has elapsed after the oloserof the famine, during which 
should be made to discover the natural protectors of the childre on failing 


rge of them have failed.’ ‘italics are 
on for which we are heartily thankful to 
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to the District. Magistrate in order that he may make enquiries 
or the parents or-relatives of such children.’ But the most substantial part of 
ese. latter recommendations consists in recognising. the right of the ostensible 
rents and relatives of the inmates of famine orphanages to free access to such 
dren in order to reclaim their little ones. ‘The hasty removal of the 


ildren to places distant from their homes is proposed to be stopped or checked 

y the rule ‘that no unclaimed. child be removed from the district in which it 
ts found unt il a period of three months has elapsed after the close of relief 
operations in the district. (The italics are ours.) re ) 

Oategorically put the Commissioners first admit: : 

„ 1etly—That the action of European and Native philanthropists in having taken 
charge of deserted children, and in some instances in despatching them to private 
orphanages and homes in distant parts of the country, has given rise to mis- 
understanding.’ ; | 5 . 25 
bee oy PBR oo ‘it is of great importance that the policy. of the Government 
in regard to orphans should be formulated in Provincial Codes, beyond the risk of 
misconception either by its. officers or by the public.’ 


a Irdly—That it is common experience that besides those children who are 
true orphans, others are deserted by their parents or relatives in the stress of 
famine, znd reclaimed when it is over.’ , = 


„ Athly—That it is also common experience that relatives and ‘caste-fellows, 
and sometimes co-religionists, are ready to adopt children at the end of a famine.’ 
And then they make the recommendations we have already referred to above. 
We hope Hindus all over India will profit by these recommendations and exert as 
much as they can to relieve and protect the orphans and other deserted children of 
their community in times of famine. Nay, we think it is only fair that the 
recommendations contained in paragraph 235 at least should be given a retros- 
pective effect and persons claiming as relatives and guardians should be allowed 
free access to all orphanages to find their lost children or the children of their 
deceased relatives. The Hindus of different provinces should combine and mäke 
a joint representation to Government to achieve this end. 

In the end, beyond thanking the Commission for their clear recommendations 
as far as they go, wo have to express oar disappointment at the absence of a 
suggestion that during the pendency of a famine all oceans or deserted children, 
bate: found by Government or other private charitable agencies, be brought to 
Jovrernment « , 


ages, and be not allowed to be detained or admitted into private 
n e except after the requirements of paragraph 234 had been complied 
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25. The Rohilkhand cannot under. 
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= 8 5 i 8 5 article wh. 
the article is not delivered to the returned to the 


sender. Evidently the Post-office is not justified by any means in retaining the 
commission in such a case. Sometime ago the attention of the authorities wa, 


formally drawn to the matter by a trading company in vain. But the question 
should not be dropped. If the preas keep up an agitation, Government will sooner 
or later grant their reasonable request. | 
VII1.—Nartrve Soctetz#s A Reniciovs AD Sola Matrens. 


26. The Oudh Samaéchér (Lucknow) of the Ast March, says that the 
52 temple of Lat Bhairava is one of the oldest temples. 
pomrase On « Hindu temple st ot Benares and visited by all Hindu pilgrims to that 
: sacred town. mace some person secretly entered 
the temple at night and cut the idol, which is made of copper, in the middle. The 
Hindus were highly annoyed at the outrage and reported the matter to the District 
Magistrate and the City Inspector of Police. eir suspicions fell upon the 
Muhammadan weavers who live in the neighbourhood. There is a Muhammadan 
mosque near the temple, and the relations between the Hindus and the Muhamma- 
dans connected with the temple and the mosque, respectively, have been unfriendly 
for a long time past, In their complaint the Hindus pointed out that the Muhan- 
madans were lately fined for interfering with the temple. The police inquiries 
have so far ended in nothing. There are influential and well-to-do Muhammadan 
weavers at Benares, and it has been alleged that there are some wicked persons 
among them. It will be remembered that the Muhammadan weavers took a pro- 
minent part in the riot which was committed by the Hindus in connection with the 
Water-Works, a Hindu temple having been threatened with demolition. They have 
come into prominence since; and it is rumoured that Government even fears them, 
and that Sir Antony MacDonneli treated them with great respect in consequence. 
The District Magistrate has passed the following order on the petition of the 
Hindus:—He has given a fall hearing to the petitioners. He sees no neces- 
sity for visiting the spot. The petitioners have not the least evidence to show 
that the juw/ahas had any hand in the outrage. The police are carefully making 
an inquiry, and it is possible that the culprit may be traced. This order may be 
shown to the District Superintendent of Police, and then filed with the record. 


The Magistrate means that he can do nothing. In cases of murder and other 
serious crime evidence is not forthcoming at once. If Magistrates passed such 
disappointing orders, there would be an end to all detection of crime, When two 
Europeans were killed at Poona there was at first no evidence against the murders, 
but they were at last discovered and brought to justice. Phe inquiry into the 
outrage in question has been entrusted to Muhammadan police officials. The 
writer does not doubt their capacity, but thinks that it would be better if Hinde 
officials were told off for the duty. The outrage being a source of great chagrin 
and dissatisfaction to the Hindu community, it is highly desirable that there 
should he no remissness on the part of the authorities in bringing the culprits to 


book. 
IX.—MIscELLABEOUS, 


27. The Advoeate (Lucknow), of the 23rd Mareh, says: —“ Orders have 

3 been issued to take away military officers engaged 
Staff Corps Officers from Plague aug. in civil work, particularly Staff Corps Officers now 
employed on extra-regimental duty. This means 

the withdrawal of a large number of officers now busy with plague work. The 
Pioneer submits a mild protest against the orders on the supposition that it will 
be difficult to replace them with efficient men. Referring to two officers employed 
on plague duty at Allahabad, our contemporary thinks they have come to know the 
people, and the people are beginning to know them. if these are removed, who 
are to take their place? Our contemporary holds that an extra two months, Dy 
which time he hopes the plague to he under way, cannot he of material consequence 
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to the under-officered regiments. The Medical services are short-handed es 
the Pioneer, and it is difficult to believe that much help can be 4 
from this quarter. But in that case the only resort must be the engagement of 
special practitioners for a term of Fears. The conditions on which such officers 
should be en , the amount of their emoluments, and the length of their en- 

ments—all these are 1 which would require careful consideration by the 
civil, medical and financial authorities, and the sooner they are discussed the 
better. Definite forecast on the point is 4 impossible; but looking at the 
spread of the plague during the current cold weather, and to the enormous mor- 
tality it has caused, it is quite on the cards that next year the struggle may have to 
be waged over a still wider area. It is at all events the business of the Govern- 
ment to be prepared for such a contingency. We are gure the orders about the 
withdrawal of the Staff Corps Officers from plague duty have not been issued with- 
out the knowledge of the Civil Governments, whe must have agreed to the proposal 
and arranged to relieve the military officers at the fixed time. We hope the ov- 
ernment will make good use of the indigenous talent in this connection. Indian 
students who have been through the training given in the Medical Colleges have 
a right to a share in the — 4 administration of the country. Civil Assistant 
Surgeons told off for plague duty have given every satisfaction to the State. 
They and their brethren in the profession but outside the Service should be 


largely employed on plague duty with sure and better prospects of success and 
hearty co-operation with the people. 


28. The Nasim-i-Agra, (of the 23rd March), reproduees a paragraph from ano- 
ther newspaper in which the writer, referring to the 
ort dar des at Gawnpore. Objection lately taken by Mr. Smedley te the alleged 
non -· admission of natives to the Memorial Garden at 
Cawnpore, says that several letters have recently appeared in the Pioneer on the 
subject which show that the natives are not forbidden to enter the garden, but that 
they are not allowed to approach the well where the mutineers murdered many inno- 
cent and helpless Europeans (in 1857), who lie buried there. The natives who 
are not Christians have no need to visit this graveyard, and hence they are 
required to obtain a pass before they can visit it. The present signboard on 
which is inscribed ‘‘ dogs not admitted” has perhaps been the cause of the misunder- 
standing, and had better be replaced by another permitting all natives to enter 
the garden, care of course being taken to surround the graveyard referred to above 
with a suitable fence, to protect it from interference. 
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22. Failure of land produce during the last 
spring, and need for suspending the pay- 
ment of revenue till the next season 


- General : 


33. New name of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh 8 ** f eee 


New designation of the United Provinces ... 


The new designation of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh eco 
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VI.—RAILWAY. 
A complaint against a rain rd on the 
deR and Rohilkhand Ri — 


Em ment of natives as ticket-collectors 
on East Indian Railway sie 


Orders of the Government of India regard- 
ing the provision of latrine acoommoda- 
tion in the third and the intermediate 
class railway carriages _... 2 

A complaint rding the third class wait- 
ing shed at the railway Station, Lucknow 


31. A n 
. 
and Kalka as 
VII.—POST OFFICE. 
82. Postal matters oss eee on 
33. Complaints against village post- of⁰,õ,jꝭ,ʒj 
VIIL—NATIVE SOCIETIES AND RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL MATTERS. 
= 
IX.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
34, Police and Sani arrangements at the 
' eonfluence 


of the rivers at Allahabad 2 
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Monthly. 


1| Central Hindu College | Bonares i a | Babu Théker Déo =... |_800 copes 
2 | Hindu Dharm Shikshak ,.. | Cawnpore 105 „„ | Babu Mahendra Nath: «= | 250 „ 
8 | Kéyasth Saméchér lasted * ‘wi | Memsht Dutyé Prasid ws 11000:- „ 
Twicea month. : 
4 | Agra Commercial Messenger | Agra 0 ... | Pandit Nand Kishor Sharmé ... | 200 copies. 
Weekly. 
5 | Expres - Lecker ons „ | Munshi Siddiq Ahmad ‘me | 600. 
Twice a week. . | 
6 | Advocate - ... in | Lacknow - ve. | Gangé Praséd Vers 110 „ ih 
Thrice a week, 8 
7 | Hindesthéa ... was] MGMkGnker (Partébgarh) . F. N. Chatterjee.” wus | 2 „ 
Daily. 
8 | Indian Daily Mail „ | Lucknow. * „S. N. Baneriii ow | 00 „ 
Ave1o-Urpv. 
Monthly. 
9 | Muhammadan Anglo-Orien | Aligarh on r. L. Tipping. .. „ 60 4 | 
tal College Magazine. | 
Un. 
Monthly. 
10 AlIslém vee | Allahabad ies „ | Hakim Ahmad Husain wo. | 750 copies. 
11 | Arya Patra... . | Bareilly a „ Shivabarat LA 1 
13 | Arya Saméchér „ | Meerut 2 „ | Pandit Murli Dhar see 475 ” 
18 | Bharat Bhéshan oe | Meerut * „Lala Ganga Sahéysa oss ove 


14 Diléram „ | Bulandshahr _,.. „Har Prasad ave . | 150 copies. 
15 | Hamdard-i-Qaum Vaisbya | Meerut 5 . | Raghubir Singh ,,, we | 700 
16| Lucknow „ | Lucknow = uo | MahSdeva Praséd verm. 100 „ 
17 | Magasine-i-Hind we | Meerut 1 | Babu Ren we | 200 „ 
18 | Mashar-ul-Islém we | Moradabad = w~ | QasiMashar Qayyim sits. 100 „ 
19 | Muraqge-i-Alam ww | Hardoi = „ | Hakfm Muhammad Ali Khén... | 800 „ 
20 | Mushir-i-Rosgér | Meerat 8 » | Muhammad Abdul Wehid ve 
21 | Oudh Review .» | Lucknow i . | Bémji Das Bhérgava ve | 508 copies. f 
22 | Parda-i-Ismat „ | Lucknow on „ | Manshi Abdul Halim Sharar... | 
23 | Satopkéri i „ | Bareilly 5 „n Dhan Dis... %%% — 
24 | Vaishya Hitkért ve | Meerut we „ Banéesi Dis. „%% — 
25 | Zamindée-wa-Késhtkér . | Bijnor ie „ | Muhammed Khalil-ur-Rehman | 70 = » 
Twice a month. | : 
26 | Akhbéri-Imémia w. | Lacknow — Ir Xbid an „i 
* Ir Bandhu ve | Meerut has elo Rm . pose 700 „ 
28 | Khurshed-i-Nénpéré —... | Nanpér& (Bahraich) . | Maulvi Yehiya Ali... % wv. 
20 | Mukhbir-i Hind ws | Meerut 2 | Muhammad FGII1̃ % „ 
$0 | Muraqqe-i-Tasswwar — |’ Fatehpur 5 . Fandit Murli Dhar r 0 „ 
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: Weekly. 
37 | Ages Abbe a 
.38 | Ain-ul-Akhbér 
391 Akhbér-i-Llem * 

. 40 | Al Bashir... * 
41 | Aligarh Institute Gazette 
42 | Anjuman-i-Hind 5 
Ai es 
44 | Cawnpore Gazette — 
Colos! = 
46 Dabdabe-i-Sikandari... 
47 | Etéwah Punch i 
48 | Gaubar-i-Hind = 
49 | Hindust§ai .,, 50 
50 | Jém-i-Jamehed * 
61 Kéyasth Hitkari i 
62 Laber! ai 
53 | Naiyar-i-Azam 5 
54 | Nesim-i-Agrs 4 
55 Nasim-i-Hind ia 
56 | Nisém-ul-Mulk 5 
57 on Punch ... * 
58 | Police News ... 3 
80 Rahbar ro 
60 ‘Biyéz-i-Pais ... a 
61 | Bobilkhand Gazette 
62 Sefa 1 
6s | Shahnsi-Hind = 
64 | Sitéen-i-Hind 5 
65 | Surma-i-Rozgir 55 
66 | Tafrih on ite 
7 | ‘Tobfsi-Hind ... ci 
68 | Uréj — . 
Tie a week, 
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Moradabad 
Pilibhft 
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Shiva Nürn- 
Gangé Prasad Varmé 
Qési Jamshed Ali 

Ahmad Husain 
Qudrat Ali This 

8. Ibn Ali ae 
Birea wax Sanyil 
Muhammad Karim Bakhsh 
Qi Fahim - ud-din 

Sajj4d Hossain... 
Muqerrab Hessin Khéa 
Pandit Pratép Krishna 
Munshi Dal Chand 

Abdul Aziz sii 
Manshi Fais ul - Husa in 
Ahmad Hasan Shaukat 
Pandit Banwéri Lal Misra 
Itrat Ham 
Rémji Dés Bhérgava 
Sekbéwat Husain 
Na{m-ul-lah 


8. 5a Riyés Abmad 


Khw6jé Siddiq Husain — 
Muhammad Muna wwar Husain 
Mugarrab Husain Khan 
Muhammad Dashir-ud- Ain 
Muhammad Muntäs - ud- din 
Lali Bishun LAM — 
Lili Gulab Chandra — 
Harnéim Singh — 
Pandit Banwéri Lal Misra... 
Mubsmpad Hussin Kbäs 


Maulvi Saiyad Sédiq Husain... 
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Quarterly list of newepapers—(conclnded). 


ry „* <4 7 a Name of publisher. Circulation. 
Munshi Shiva Prasad 
Munshi Bakhtéwar Singh 
Hoti Lél eee see | 850 copies. 
Mugqarrab Husain Khan 
74] Basundharé „ecke 0 „ | Swhlé Prasäd Sharmé „800 copies. 
76 | Bhérat Sudashé Pravartak | Farrakhabed „„ | Pandit Ganesh Praskd ni. ae.’ 
76 | Devanigri Gazette we | Meerut isi ve | Lélmani ‘in oe | 100° „ 
77 | Hindi Pradip ... I Allahabad 1 „ | B&lkrishna Bhatte vow | | „ 
78 | Jiésés * „ | Gahmar (Ghäsipur) „ | Gopél Rém one „ (1000 „ 
79 | K&énya-Kubj Hitkéri . | Cawnpore 4 „ | Pandit Gur Dayl Shukul 1,000 „ 
80 | Kéyasth Kul Bhéiskar . | Etawah a Babu Vishun Charan — — 
81 = Vaishya Sukhdé- | Fatehabed (Agra)... LA Jed Praskd „ 0 copies. 
82 | Nétya Patra ... . | Allahabad — - | Dewaki Nandan ,., % ,, 
88 Raik Mitra... | ..|Cawnpore ~ —... „ | Manohar Lél Misra we | 500 „ 
84 | Sanédhyopkérak =... | Agra 2 1» | A Committes of Santdhys sect | 300 
85 | Sandtan Dharm Patéké .., |‘ Moradabad i I Pandit Rém Swarap- „ 
86 | Saraswati „ | Allahabad ue ... | Babé Chintämani a 600 „ 
87 | Shri Gopal Patriké „Lucknow sis „Babu Kundan LI. e 
88 | Ved Prakäch ooo | Meorut * - | Pandit Tulsi Rém ... . | 350 „ 
Twice a month, 
89} Almora Abbr. . | Almors — .» | Munshi Sedanand Sanwäl .. | 166 copies. 
90 | Bhérat Prakéeh „ | Moradabad 1 ... | Pandit Banwéri LaI Misra ...| 28 „ 
91 | Réjpat me „Ar * „ | B&jpGt Madhyastha Sabhé , 1,880 „ 
Weekly. | Aes 
92 | Arya Mitra wee | Moradabad 1 we | Pandit Ram Néréyan va. | 800 copies. 
98 | Bhérat Jiwan I Bouares 4 „Rim Krishna i... oe 11,500 „ 
94| Khichri Semfchfr =... | Mirsapur vd . | Médho Praséd =... Ve small. 
95 Oudh Saméchér _,,, | Lucknow 5 , | Babu Dhyén Singh . | 800 copies. 
96 | Prayég Samfchér vee | Allahabad „ „ Bem Gop * „ 
Deily. 
97 | Hindusthéa ... — 8 (Partébgarh) ... | Pandit Bachnesh Misra -«. |- 280 copies. 


14) 
ta). —- Foreign. 1 


Samm, 1. The Saki (Bijnor), of the 26th March, states that several English 
Sth Heh, 2603. A pee have, of late, been urging upon the; British 


overnment that it is high time that a contingent of 
5 the native troops were sent to fight the Perg, and th 

the prolonged struggle brought. to a. speedy termina. | 
wess and loyalty of Sikhs and other native soldiers, a, . 


tion. The metas Ya x 
i 


ved in Suakim, China, pt, Malta and other places, are beyond question, 5 
The difficulty is that the pela Government cannot break the promise it made, 4 


at the commencement of the South African war, not to use black Indian soldiers 
inst white Boers, so as not to excite the suspicion that its reserves of white 
soldiers were well-nigh exhausted. But this is only a sentimental objection : were 
Russia or France, God forbid, to invade India, would they refuse to fight with 

- Indians? : : 

Samut, 2. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 26th March, states that the Japanese 
— 1 overnment suspecting its soldiers and officers of 
military o@icare in China during committing robberies and plunder in China like their 
was 3 : confrerés of other countries, during the late Chinese 
imbroglio, lately caused the houses of some of its highest officers to be searched, 
when valuables in large quantities and a number of most important political 
papers were discovered. All these articles and papers have been confiscated 
and the officers coneerned: arrested, who will be tried by court-martial: If 
other Powers who took part in the late Chinese imbroglio, were to make similar 
enquiries into the high-handed practices and great excesses committed by their 
troops in China, the doings of many a Lord Bishop disguising himself as it were 
under the cloak of the Holy Bible, would be exposed. 

Warvan-t-Azax, 3. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 5th April, regrets to say 
that the movement for the collection of subscriptions 
for the Hedjaz Railway Fund in India does not bid 
fair to be a successful one. In spite of the efforts made by the proprietors of 
some mative newspapers and other persons in this behalf, the amount raised 
so far is extremely small. Facilities should be offered to the masses to contri- 
bute their mite to the fund. The simplest plan will be to issue tickets varying 
in value from two annas to one rupee in connection with the fund They should 
bear the signature of the Tarkish Consul-General at Bombay and be offered for 
sale at the doors of Muhammadan mosques, and other places in towns and villages, 
especially on Fridays. | 
Daxpa3i-1- 4. The Dabdaba-i-Sikandari, (Rampur), of the 31st March, age 15 
5 8 on the 25th idem a meeting was held at t an- 
oe — in aid of the Hedjax gan (Muhammadan monastery) of Shah Muhammad 
M4sum, at Rampur, under the presipency of Sahib- 
zadah Muhammad Mustafa Ali Khan, to take steps for collecting subscriptions 
in aid of the Hedjaz Railway. On the motion of Shah Muhammad: Mäsum, it 
| was resolved to appoint respectable and influentiak gentlemen in the various 
parts of the town, to induce the people to contribute to the pious project, and a 
number of gentlemen were nominated accordingly. — 


| (6).— Home. 
— 5. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 3ist March, says: — It 
is indeed good news to learn that a new site for the 
rene Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, hag, been selected. 
This is in the north-western corner of the maidén, 
between the Secretary’s Walk and the Eden Garden. This decision will be approv- 
ed by public opinion both in Calcutta and elsewhere. The Ochterlony Monument 


will therefore remain intact. It would have been an act of vandalism to have 
taken it down. 


. No doubt we in the present generation know far more about monumental art 
= than they did when the Ochterlony Monument was erected ; but the belief of one 

1 generation in its own artistic beauty is no good reason for destroying the efforts 
by which our ancestors did their best to commemorate their great conte m poraries. 


* 


Hedjaz Railway Fund in India. 
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The few descendants of the late Sir David Ochterleny who are still alive in 
India will be glad to hear that the monument is to be allowed to remain where it 


: 


was erected 40 many years ago.” ie : 
65 The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th March, says:—“The great _- 4pvocars, 
. . Hoghul has changed his mind. The Committee han cal 1 
NE tor “ dittoed the change. The Victoria Memorial Hall will 
| : 3 : not be placed on the north-east corner of the Chow- 

ringhee as decided upon last February. To carry out that idea into practice would 
) require the removal of the Ochterlony Monument to a separate place. Then again, 
| conversion of the north-east end of the maidén by ig trees, laying out gar- 
dens and fencing with-handsome railing into a suitable site would mean absorption 
of a part of the Funds on unnecessary, but in the event of putting the Memorial 

there, inevitable details. So the Viceroy was on the lookout for a fresh spot. 

The main front of the hall would be visible to every one coming up from Council 

House Street or Old Court House Street towards the maiddén, its western face 

(with the proposed open marble colonnade) would be seen along the entire middle 

length of the Strand, its eastern face with a similar curving colonnade, would be 

similarly visible from every part of the Red Road, its southern facade would catch 

the eye from as far away as the Race-course, its central dome would be visible 

ftom all parts of the maidan. In the face of this glowing description none present 

at the meeting could lisp a word of dissent, much less enter any kind of protest. 

To us of course it matters little where the Hall is erected. The new site 

practically faces the fort from the city side. The Military Department must have 

approved of the site as it is held to be one of strategical importance. Be that as it 

may, we cannot but deplore, even though such wailing is unavailing, the shutting up 

of a very large sum of Indian money in an unnecessary store-house of curiosities 

of all kinds.” 


7. The Gauhar-t-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th March, publishes a com- = gavmin-z-Hm, 
municated article, in which the writer expresses sur- 26th March, 1902. 
2 Her late Majesty's prise that, while India is groaning under abject pover- 

establishing statues and other similar ty and has severely suffered from famine of late, a 
subscription lists should have been opened all over if 

the country at this time to establish memorials in hondur of Her late Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria, and that the people in spite of all their 
distress and indigence should come forward, asa mark of their loyalty, to make 
contributions to the Memorial Fund beyond their means, vying with one another 
in the matter. Lakhs of rupees have already been, and are being subscribed for the 
purpose, and the money thus raised is to be spent in erecting memorial buildings 
at various places, which can never be permanent and lasting, and must share the 
fate of the great buildings constructed in the past, sooner or later. The special fea- 
ture of the scheme is that the designers and builders of most of these memorial struc- 
tures will be Englishmen—nay, even the materials used in them will be imported 
from abroad ! ese buildings will, moreover, be either pleasure gardens or 
pleasure mansions for Englishmen, the natives being excluded from them, though 
they might be permitted to admire their grandeur from a respectful distance. These 
will be excellent memorials: of Her Majesty indeed, from which the natives 
will not be allowed to derive benefit inany way whatever. But their absolute 
exclusion from the benefit of the memorials might in itself serve as a lasting 
memorial for them! Stone and mortar can, however, scarcely be said to provide 
fitting memorials for Kings, who should perpetuate their names by their justice, 
Magnanimity, beneficence, good intentions and other noble qualities. Say, where 
do tc memorials exist for Hätim? Has he got a golden or stone statue erected 
anywhere inhis memory ? Nowhere, of course; but he enjoys an imperishable 
name owing to his personal noble qualities. Similarly, though there exist 
no physical memorials of Maharajas Judhisthir, and Bikramädatya and other 
sumilar great Hinda .rulers, they continue to be remembered by the people 
from generation to generation, and millions of the natives repeat their auspicious 
names. when rising in the morning and going to bed at night. It is at any rate 
very hard indeed on the natives of India, distressed and poverty-stricken as they 
| are, to subscribe to the Memorial Fund. The subscription collectors themselves 
Know fall well that to the majority of the natives of this: country the payment. 

of subscriptions isnearly as d sagreeable as death itself. The Government 
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exist thousands of statues of Her late Majesty. 
Fe. bearing her name. What need then is there for collec 
raise new memorials? The islands, &c., which go by 
memorials which will remain unaffected by 


at leas 
4 


HuspustHix, 


I ) . * 
A 8. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 2nd April, says :—“ Few 


: great men have had a more melancholy end than the 
puanth of the Marquis of Dufferin fate Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. The death of his 

eldest son, the Farl of Ava, in defence of Ladysmith, 
and the dangerous wounding of the second in South Africa, coupled with the failure 
of the London and Globe Company of which he was the Chairman, ‘ undermined 
the natural buoyancy of his spirit and hastened his death. But the one great 
natural trait in his character which made his whole political life so singularly 
successful and happy, was his genial disposition, and that wonderful tact with 
which he brought about a reconciliation with varied parties, whatever their 
political status. 


Five years ago it was suggested that he ought to have been conciliator in 
Ireland. To bis Irish birth he owed his happy wit, and that eccentric sort of 
wisdom that hits the bull's-eye every time by ricochet. If he had been entrusted 
with the task of pacifying Ireland as he pacified the Lebanon at one time, and 
Russia at another, he would certainly have succeeded. At any rate his country 
had never before been able to find a task for him in which he did not succeed 
beyond all hope. If one had spent millions upon his services—placing him 
far beyond the reach of “London and Globe” undertakings,—we would have 
been the wiser to-day. What a golden opportunity was lost in bringing about the 
reconciliation with their disaffected Irish irreconciliables. In five years Lord 
Dufferin might have persuaded his fellow-Irishmen to make friends with the 
English, and brought on a wonderful change in the politics of England.” 

Il.—AraHanistaN anp TraNs-F Ronrier. 
Nil. 
III.—- Narr Srarzs, 
Nil. 
IV .—ApMInNisTRATION. 
ca). Judieial and Revenue. 
. Nil. 
). Folice. 
9. The Nastm-i-Agra, of the 31st March, re 
that two women havi 
cial towards two women at Age, at Chunni Lars Sarai. 
it pretext that they were 
station, took them to a house where he outraged them. 
them to the railway-station and advised them to leave 


; Nasim-r-AGpa, 


Sst March, 1902. in its local 


lost | 


-_ 


. 
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would get into trouble. He took money from them for getting railway 
— * but he never returned. The women reported the matter to a pol — 
and the offender has been suspended. 


10. The Santa (Bijnor), eee 26th March, in its 1 of extracts 
| of from other news rs, says that the Annual Police 
an Orta Gransiation of the e Administration port is published only in English, 
pale LT while most of the subordinate employés in the Police 
Department are natives whose mother-tongue is Urdu, and who do not know 
English. It is very necessary that Inspectors and those officials who are in 
charge of police stations should read the report for their information and 
future guidance, and hence Government should order an Urda translation of it 
to be published as well. If Government does not care to issue a vernacular 
translation, some private native press might undertake the work on condition that 
the Inspector-General of Police purchased a copy of the translation for each 
pol ice- station. 


e). Finance and Ta ation. 


11. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 2nd April, says :—“ Had 
there been anything in Sir Edward Law’s Financial 
Statement to interest our readers, we would have 
reviewed the document. Asa matter of fact it is a mere statement of figures, 
which shows that India’s Financial Minister expects a surplus this year of revenue 
over expenditure ; but so long as India is in debt and has to borrow a few 
millions more to go on with, to talk about a little surplus of eight hundred 
thousand pounds or 80 is nonsense. There is no real surplus for the man who 
is deeply in debt, nor is there for the nation ina like predicament. The only 
difference is that whilst the man would be pressed to pay, the nation can go 
on in debt so long as it can pay interest on its debt. Taxes continue as usual. 
A few extra ones may be arranged locally for municipal purposes.” | 


12. The Hindustan: (Lucknow“', of the 2nd April, in giving a brief sum- 
mary of the Annual Financial Statement recently laid 
before the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, remarks 
that, while it can congratalate Government on such a satisfactory budget, it cannot 
equally congratulate the people on the same, since it is not intended to apply the 
surplus insuch a manner as is likely to give satisfaction to the general public. 
There will be an increase in our national debt as usual on account of railway exten- 
sions to be made during the current year. A permanent increase in the military 
expenditure tothe extent of 14 crores of rupees has been suddenly made even 
without consulting the Government of India on the subject. This additional burden 
thrown on the shoulders of the native tax-payers is an outcome of the Transvaal 


Financial Statement. 


Financial Statement. 


war. The British Government is no longer able to obtain suitable British recruits - 


without increasing the pay of the British soldiers, and the result is that India 
has to contribute 14 crores of rupees towards this increase in the pay, without any 
addition to the numerical strength of the British garrison in India. If the Indians 
had a voice in the matter, they would urge upon the British Government the 
reduction of the British garrison in India, and make a corresponding increase in the 
army, applying the saving to meeting the additional expenditure caused by the in- 
crease in the rates of pay of British soldiers. But who cares for the opinion of [ndia ? 
The Anglo-Indian officers turn a deaf ear to the utterances of the people, and the 
former in their turn, are not listened to by the authorities at home ! Both English- 
men and natives have been crying themselves hoarse for some years past for the 
reduction of the income-tax on the first appearnce of a surplus in the budget, but all 
in vain, No disturbance occurred in Kabul on the occasion of the last Bikar Id as 
was apprehended, nor is the North-West frontier threatened by a Russian advance in 
Central Asia. Then why on earth should the military expenditure be increased 
in India? The fact is that this increase in expenditure is not being made for the 
Teal benefit of the people of India, but for the benefit of the British Empire. 
hile ostensively the British Government has paid the cost of. the British contin- 
gent of 10,000 troops sent from India to serve in the South African war, it has 
seeretly arranged to saddle India with an additional e of 14 crores 
of rupees a year ! The British Minister of War further threatens that the Indian 
Government will also be compelled to increase the British garrison in India, 
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that is to say, England will keep a large British gur rison in India as a reserve 
force, at sho test bf the poor Indians, and employ them on active service in any 
part of her vast dominions, whenever necessity may arise. | 


13. The Express (Lucknow), of the 3rd April, in noticing the Budget Debate 
in the Viceroy's Legislative Council, says :—“ There 
were several features in the debate, which took place 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council on Wednesday, the 26th ultimo, on Sir Edward 
Law’s second budget, to distinguish it from its predecessors for several years past. 
The discussion was discursive, which the President said was an indication that the 
members, both of the Opposition and of the Government Party, were in good humour 
in consequence of the handsome surplus which had been secured in the year's 
financial operations. There was no real hostility displayed by the critics—except 
in one instance, to which we shall have occasion to refer later on. There was a 
ehorus of congratulation for the splendid result ach ieved, and there was only one 
matter which has been found fault with, namely, that the favourable opportunity 
has not been availed of to raise the minimum amount of income on which the 
income tax should be levied. Almost all the non-official members made this 
complaint, and in two cases it was echoed by official members also. 


(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


14. The Agra Akhbér, of the 28th March, complains that though it i 
} now nine months since the Municipal lantern in 
pl complaint against the Municipal muhalla Nai Basti at Agra was smashed by a 
3 monkey, it has not yet been repaired and replaced 
up to this time. This lane is connected with two other dark and sparsely 
peopled lanes, which lead to quite waste and uninhabited parts of the town, so that 
it is greatly exposed to thieves and robbers, and a light is most urgently needed 
there in consequence. The Municipal administration of Agra is carried on with such 
apathy and indifference, that were it not for the vigilance and careful watch 
and ward of the present Kotwal, the city of Agra would become the scene of 
widespread depredations. 


15. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 5th April, finds fault with 
5 ments the Sahifa (Bijnor), and the Rohilkhand Gazette 
regarding the sweepers’ strike, and of « (Bareilly) for making certain mis-statements regard- 
cumeision of Muhammadan children at ing the sweepers’ strike at Moradabad. According 
to the Sahifa, the sweepers threaten to become 


Musalmans and the latrines in the town have not been cleared for four da 


Budget Debate. 


. 


„ 
while the Rohilkhand Gazette alleges that the District Magistrate and the Civil 


Surgeon went over to the sweepers and tried to persuade them to return to work 
in vain, and that a sweeper was killed in the affray that ensued between the 
sweepers and the police. These allegations are wrong and the newspapers which 
made them should contradict them. The Tahsildar and Chaudhri Ram Prasad 
went to the sweepers to warn them. As starvation stared them in the face, 
they returned to work the following day. A disquieting rumour has lately spread 
in the town to the effect that from Ist April the Mahammadan children will be 
eircumcised at the hospital, where they will be kept for six days, on payment of a 
fee of Rs. 10 or Rs. 5. Owing to the spread of this ramour hundreds of children 
were circumcised by their parents by the 8ist March, some of these children 
being only a few days old. It is desirable to issue a proclamation contradicting 
the rumour with a view to reassuring the ignorant masses. Another false 
rumour current in the city is that any person who goes out of his house without 
a light after 11 P. u., even on a bright night, will be arrested by the police. 


16. The Awéza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the ist April, on the authority of 8 
| | correspondent, complains that there are no fire-plugs 
in the streets of Benarex = are. plugs jn the streets of Benares, and that the result is that 

ve | when a fire breaks out. at any place, the fire-engine 
cannot be set to work at once by the police for want of water. Another difficulty 
is that the police do not know how to draw water from the pipe. Now that the 
hot weather, during which fires are frequent, has set in, the District Magistrate 
should provide one or two fire-plugs in every lane, and depute two constables from 


every police-station in the city to the water-works to learn how water is drawn 
from the pipe. hpi | 
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17. The Gash Senda e of. fin eb thanks Mr. 
1 oe ey, the Superintendent of the Horticultural 
2 ee od nt: the. Gardens in Lucknow, for thoroughly repairing the 

, Baradari at the Banarsi-Bagh (the. Wingfield Park) 

which is one of the best gardens in that town, but complains that the sweepers 
in the neighbouring village of Narahi, carry the dirty water of the village 
drains in hand-carts and pour it on the unmetalled roads in the immediate 


vicinity of the garden, which is highly objectionable on sanitary grounds. 
(e). Education. 


18. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 29th March, publishes a letter 
5 — one Wali Haidar at Bilhaur in the Cawnpore 
lish teacher in the local school at district, stating that Bilhaur is av ancient town, 
* and has a population of 5,000 men, and that many 
of the residents of this place were till lately employed in the public service 
as Tahsildars, Deputy Collectors, Risaldars, &c. But since English education has 
ceas ed to be given in the local school, owing to the abolition of the post of an 
English teacher, there is now to be found no resident of Bilhaur holding a 
responsible post under Government with the exception of only one person em- 
ployed as Deputy Commissioner in the Central Provinces. The residents them- 
selves cannot afford to send their children abroad for English. education, and the 


Need for the appointment of an En- 


‘result is that the latter have to go without it. The writer therefore prays that 


out of regard for the loyal services of the people of Bilhaur during the Mutiny, 
Government may kindly arrange for the local school being again provided with 
an English teacher, and thereby save the rising generations of the town. 


19. “A Musalman,” writing to the Uri) (Bijnor), of the 28th March, com- 
plains that in the new Indian History compiled by 
Mr. E. Marsden, which has been made the text 
book for the 7th (or Middle English) Class in the 
Schools in these Provinces, the Quran is described 
as the name of a book in which the sayings of Muhammad were collected 
after his death. This account of the Quran which, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, has descended from God piecemeal, through the prophet Muham- 
mad, will greatly hurt the religious feelings of the Muhammadan readers, and 
is calculated to affect the very sacred character of that holy book. Nobody 
ever described the Quran in the highly objectionable manner in which Mr. 
Marsden has done. Her late Majesty Queen Victoria announced in her famous 
Proclamation (of 1858) that no interference would be made with any religions 
in this country; but the character given by Mr. Marsden to the Quran is a decided 
attack on Islam, English education has already been making Muhammadan 
students indifferent to their religion; and if the Quran is presented to them 
in the new aspect given to it now, it will undermine their faith altogether in the 
sanctity of the book, and reduce them to the state of mere brutes, incapable 
of knowing right from wrong; and such of them as implicitly accept this view, 
will be spiritually ruined, and hurled headlong into hell on their death. The 
writer, therefore, prays the Education Department and Government to replace this 


History by another, or have the objectionable description of the Quran expunged 
from the book. 


20. Al Bashir (Etiwah), of the 25th R that some of the 
— — proceedings of the Allahabad University are quite 


University on the Bakar I 


the late B. A. Examination was held on the day of 


Bakar Id, a most important Muhammadan festival. Could not the authorities fix 


other dates for the examination so that it might not clash with the festival, and the 
Muhammadan candidates might be able to perform their religious duties? A Uni- 
2 that makes such gross blunders cannot expect its graduates to prove truly 


t and educated men in after-life. 


unintelligible, says that it is difficult to understand why 
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(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
21. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for 1 publishes a long 
article headed Lord Curzon's Resolution on Land 

Resolution of the Government of Revenue and Famine,” contributed by Mr. G. Subrania 
ind en. yer, B. A., editor of the Madras Standard: and 
the United India. The writer criticises adversely 

the statements and arguments of the Government of India, as set forth in the 
Resolution above referred to. The following extracts will show the strain in 
which the article is written: To the student of Indian Official literature, 
nothing can be more striking than the contrast between the statesmen of the earlier 
years of British rule and those of modern times, in their views regarding their duties 
to the people of India. The names of Macaulay, Lansdowne, Granville, Grant 
and a number of other illustrious statesmen that took part in the Parliamentary 
debates on Indian questions in the earlier years of the past century are among 
the cherished heritage of the Indian people. While in those times the British 
proconsuls in India were engaged in the building up of the Empire by wars, con- 
quests aud annexations, these statesmen were enunciating the great principles on 
which the Government of that Empire was to be based; and the generous and 
far-seeing statesmanship that then inspired their direction of Indian affairs, and 
the noble pledges given in the name of the British nation by Derby, Stanley and 


others of undying memory, culminated in the Proclamation of 1858. During the 


subsequent period, for about 20 years, India had the good fortune of being ruled 
by statesmen no less gifted and no less generous or wise than their predecessors, 
Lord Halifax, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bright, Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook, not to speak of others that filled lower niches in the temple 
of Anglo-Indian fame, such as Sir Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Lord Metcalfe, who have endeared themselves for all time to the Indian people. 
To these, their responsibilities and duties to India were too solemn and too awful 
to. be trifled with, and the wisdom and true insight with which they pleaded for 
justice and good Government in India constitute alike the outcome and the true 
evidence of the British nation’s generosity and sense of justice. 


The noble ideals and sentiments of those days are now discarded, and in 
their place rule other ideals and sentiments which restrict the political aspira-ions 
of the people, and retard their material advancement. If any Indian fails to dis- 
cover in the legislative and administrative measures of Government in recent 
years, proofs pointing to this lamentable deterioration in the spirit of British Indian 
rule, he has studied Indian politics in vain. Reflect, fora moment, what is the 
state of our oft-admitted claim for employment in the highest and most responsible 
posts in the public service of our own country. Weare now told that the direct- 
ing portion of the Civil Service should be entirely British, and that there should 
be an irreducible minimum of the British element in the administrative machinery. 
But the statesmen of other days were ready to welcome a day when the people 
of India would be ruled by their own kings, but wearing British broadcloth, and 
did not desire the perpetuation of a condition which would make them the obedient 
slaves of British masters. They cared more for the social elevation and material 
happiness of the people than for the inviolability of their own ascendancy. Now, 
the ambition of our rulers is, how best to maintain and expand an already over- 
grown and over-growing Empire to the so-called glorification of the British nation, 
no doubt, but at the entire cost of a poor and decadent people. The new Imperial- 
ism is only tending to aggravate the evil, and, treated as a constituent unit of the 


world-embracing Imperial family of Britain, the lot of India is that she is the 
Cinderella of the family. 


Take this very question of land assessment. Compare the generous and 


nevertheless wise views that the statesmen of the sixties held with those now 


favoured by our rulers. They laid no emphasis on the rights of the State, on 


_ their share in the growth of the national income, and on their contract with the 


ryots. They spoke not in the spirit of an exacting partner armed with absolute 
powers, but in the spirit of statesmen charged with the awful responsibility for the 
future of the dependent country. They were content with the results flowing 
from the prosperity and contentment of the people in consequence of their policy, 
and they had no doubt or misgiving about the fact that under such a state the 
sacrifice of a portion of the State’s income would be more than made good by the 
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improved energies and healthy self-consciousness of the people. We look in vain for 
traces of such lofty views in the Resolution of Lord Curzon. Everywhere through- 
out the lengthy document, the Government present themselves in the character of 
a private lan lord, an exacting proprietor insisting on his full rights— rights 
created by himself and fulfilled on principles which he himself has laid down. a 
How far under the principles and practices followed by Government the people es. 
have prospered, is treated as of no consideration. It is considered enough if plau- 2 
sible answers were made to certain eriticiems, and if it is shown that the Govern- 
ment have not transgressed certain restrictions which they have themselves placed 
on their demands on the produce of the land. We do not admit that these answers 
are more than plausible, and we deny that the criticisms have been satisfactorily 
answered. - . 4 5 1 
. * 3 * * * — * ? 

Next coming to the question of ryotwari settlement, the Government of 
India, after indulging in a series of assumptions as proofs of the justice and mo- 
deration of the assessments, burst out into the following grandiloquent description of 
the virtues of settlement officers. The passage is worth quoting : 

‘Those who are familiar with the realities of assessment know well that among settlement 
officers there is a growing inclination towards leniency of assessment; and that this spirit is 
encouraged by the avowed policy of Government, of the considerateness of which the progressive 
reduction of the State demand already indicated affords conclusive proof. The more the officers 
‘of Government know of the people, and the more intimate their mutual relations become, the less 
likelihood is there of severity in the enforcement of public dues. In no official relation does a 
member of the Public Service come into such close contact with the people as in settlement work: 
and it cannot be his desire to aggrieve those among whom he is spending some of the most labor- 
ious years of his life or, to initiate a settlement which after a short interval will break down every 


natural instinct and every recent injunction of the Supreme Government which urge him to 
reasonableness and moderation.’ : 


This may be a chapter in romance; but in the hard experience of the people 
of India no such thing has ever happened. Absolutely no conviction can be pro- 
duced by all this high-sounding verbiage. We deny that any such natural in- 
stinct is inthe members of the Civil Service, as the Government postulate, towards 
‘an abatement of severity in enforcing public dues. Nor are we familiar with any 
orders or inatructions issued to settlement officers by Government to be lenient in 
the assessments. The policy bas been to extort the pound of flesh from the ryot, 
and this policy having been enforced in past years, the recent calamities have been 
possible. We cannot but think that it is entirely vain to mislead people by these 
literary blandishments, after recent experiences in the temporarily settled districts. 
The tender mercies of the officials have been simply shown in the ruin of Guzerat, 
and in the chronic famine that has overtaken several districts in the Madras Presi- 
dency. In both Presidencies increasing difficulties are experienced in the col- 
lection of land revenue, andthe application of coercion became so rampant, that the 

Secretary of State has had repeatedly to caution the Government against too much 
) Pressure being brought upon the ryots. After what Sir Antony MacDonnell has 
| recorded in the last Famine Commission Report, namely, that the present in- 
3 debtedness and the miserable condition of the ryots are due tothe revenue system 
| prevailing in that presidency, no sane person will be misled by the gratuitous 
) testimonial of Lord Curzon to the settlement officers of the country. The authors 
. of the Bombay revenue system expected accumulation of agricultural capital. but 
| their plans did not promote thrift, nor did they conduce to the independence of the 
ryot. They looked. for the capitalist ; and we find the é' Sowoar's serf. 
* 


ö “ What are the reasons officially assigned for these phenomenal increases in 

the taxation of the people? These are (1) the exigencies of the Government’ 
and (2) ‘ the readjustment of taxation in the interests of the general public. Now, 
as for the latter reason, we ha ve seen no evidence of it in the practical operations 
ok the settlement. For, not a single instance can be pointed to, in which properties 
that have deteriorated in value owing to causes beyond the control of the ryots 
have been given the benefit of a reduction in the tax; whereas the tax on proper- 
ties, which had improved, is invariably increased even though this improvement 
might have been effected at the cost of the caltivator himself. In the recent 
resettlement of the Tanjore district full one-third of it was left out, the Govera- 
ment, thinking it not. worth their while to go the length of incurring the expenditure 
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“ We have left ourselves no space for further pursuing this subject this time. 
We might go on exposing the fallacy and weakness of other so-called arguments of 
Government. Lord Curzon has bern misled into a dreamland, and his Resolution 
does: not apply to real India.” 


22. The Tokfuh-i-Hind ¢ 


Bijnor), of the 25th March, referring to the gen- 

deficient or untimely fall of rain during the last 
ln nse on wee all over India, says that the recent outturn 
— ae ceetees of has been very poor, and the cultivation of 
‘sugarcane for the next harvest has alvo been extremely 
„The condition of the landholders and the tenants is consequently very 
deplorable, and deserves «at It is therefore to be hoped that Government will 
deak leniently with the landholders and tenants in respect of such lands where 
the produce of the soil has failed, aud suspend the collection of the instalments of 
Iaud revenue for May and June till the next season. 


(q).—General. 
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rs absurd and meanluglesa, because Agra has been. redueed to the pe kon of 


— town; the capital of Err is now in aidity after which a provinee 


was once named. ‘To ignore Allababad and Benares, and to name the entire prb- 
vince after Agra, ia an arrangement which is distasteful to Indian sentiment... We 
dare say that this change will be confined to official | ® In private correspon- 
dence and documents the words Agra and Oudh will be dropped. Instead of the 
people's repudiating the objections of the Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram, they will ever feel 

rateful to him for rising equal to the situation and entering his protest in fasten- 
ing a name on these provinces which will not be liked by nine -tenths of the poſu- 
lation. It is true that nothing was likely to come out of the protest and Opposi- 
tion, but we think the non-official member of these provinces in the Supreme 
Council would have failed in his duty, had he not given vent to the very strong feel- 
ing entertained on the subject. To our best knowledge no steps were taken by the 
Government to ascertain popular feelings in the matter. If done at all, the enquiry 
must lave been conflued to a limited cirele. Had some time been allowed to the 
public, and the Bill not introduced during the Bakar Yd and Holi holidays with 
three-fourths of the population of Allahabad harassed by the Plague, many voices 
of protest would have reached the Government.of India, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy would have been convineed of the existence of strong feelings in the 
matter. But the wheels of the Legislative coach seldom stop to hear what people 
have to say. In the name and on behalf of the people of India a good many things 
are done of which they know very little. It is possible in this:land of ours for the 
rulers, having admittedly very little means of knowing the popular feeling, to tell 
the representatives of the people, when it musters courage to speak against precon- 
ceived notions and beliefs of the rulers, that they know the popular feeling better 
than the representative himself in spite of his being one of the people.“ 


24. The Agra Akhbdr, of the 28th March, says that the change of the 
New designation of the United Pro- designation of these Provinces to “the United Pro- 
— vinces of Agra and Oudh,” has given general satis- 
faction to the people at Agra, who are right glad that Government has justly 
brought this old town of historic fame again into prominence, by calling the 
province after it. 5 


25. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 2nd April, referring to the objection 
taken by the Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur to the 

Western Frovinees an dun. Bill lately introduced into the Viceroy’s Legislative 
| Council, for changing the designation of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, says 
that the Babu simply voiced public opinion when he protested both against 
the change of the designation of “the Chief Commissioner of Oudh” to “ the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Oudh,” and that of the North-Western. Provinces to the 
“Province of Agra.” Though the people have seldom called the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces the Chief Commissioner. of Oudh in 
their ordinary business when speaking of His Honor in connection with the. latter 
Province, yet the abolition uf the designation of Chief Commissioner is not ap- 
proved of by the people, and is considered somewhat ominous. With the abolition of 
the Chief Commissionership, the abolition of the Judicial Com missionership will be 
but one further step. When the ruler of both the Provinees is not ouly one and tlie 
same. but comes to bear the same designation also, there is no reason why. the 
highest court of appeal for both the Provinces should not also be one and the same. 
The Judicial Commissionership of Oudh thus appears to be doomed. As regards the 
new designation of the United Provinces: of Agra and Oud, it is both Aistorically 
and geographically inappropriate, absurd and. incorrect, and .will mever become 
popular. The Viceroy expressed surprise at Babu Sei Ram's objection to the new 
designation, but the editor is struck with the expression of astonishment thereat by 
the iceroy. The Viceroy may ha ve consulted the late and the present Lieutenant- 
Governors of these Provinces, and the latter may have taken a, select few 
of these Provinces into his confidence, on the subject; but the editor can positively 
assert that the new designation will Rover, he sonopts ia OF the people of any part 
of these Provinces, ‘The retention of the name of Oudh in the designation is quite 


Hrypvsrint, 
2nd April, 1903. 
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te do anything with Agra. The new d 


-able proofs of their loyalty and devotion to the British 


1 


“gorreat and proper; but how ol earth oa the North - Western Provinces’ be: 


the Agra Province? ‘The Rohilkhand, the Kumaun, the Bundelkhand and the 
Benares Divisions, some of which were separate Provinces before, have never bad 
| ation cannot possibly find currency 

id his ~~ voicing the opinion of the 


among the people, and Babu Sri Ram d 
people of these Provinces in objecting to the same. not the Bill been suddenly 
sprung upon the Council, and d during the Bakar-Id and Holi holidays 
numbers of memorials would have reached Government strongly protesting against 
the proposed new designation. 


26. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 2nd April, publishes a communi. 
| cated article, in which the writer bitterly complains 
pd.mmqsestion for the abolition ofthe of the existence of the Arms Act on the Statute Book 
of India. This Act was the outcome of the Matiny of 
1857, but those troublesome times are long since past, and the people, both high and 
low, rich and poor, and even the native Princes, have repeatedly given unmistak- 
vernment, and it is high 
time that the authorities ceased to distrust them any more. There is no other 
country in the world where the people are disarmed and held in such distrust by 
the authorities as the people of India. Riots and bloodshed occur repeatedly 
in other countries, and the offenders are severely punished: but the people in 
neral are never disarmed. The general disarmament of the natives of India 
ito not only cast a slur on their loyalty to Government, but also deprives 
them of the means of protecting their lives and property from the depreda- 
tions of armed dakaits and thieves. Were the people free to keep arms, dakaits 
and robbers would think twice before entering a village. It is high time that 
Government redressed this grievance of the people, who are quite helpless, and do 
not see their way to leave an empire on which the sun never sets, and settle down 
somewhere else, | 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
 VI.—Ralitway. 


27. The Awdza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 1st April, on the authority of a 
oa ne correspondent, complains that six Hindu pilgrims, 
on the Oud nad akte nui, Who were residents of Gwalior and travelling in the 
| | down 55 train on the 11th March, from Benares to 
Fyzabad, carrying kanwars (glass vessels filled with the Ganges water) with 
them, were forced by the railway guard at the Phulpur station to have the Kan- 
wars booked. The kanwars were taken from ‘the pilgrims and placed into the 
brake, and one rupee was charged as freight. The Station Master pointed out that 
such things were carried free by pilgrims, but, as the guard insisted on the kanwars 
being booked, the Station Master, being a native, had to yield. It is to be hoped 
that the Railway authorities will inquire into the matter. : 


28. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th March, says: The East Indian 
Railway Company have begun in right earnest the 
experiment of dealing with Intermediate and Third 
: Class Passengers more through Indians than Eura- 
sians and Europeans. With this view they are said to have employed about half 
a dozen lettered Indians on a salary ranging between Rs. 30 and RS. 60. This is 
a tentative measure and will be extended and made permanent on the partial 
success of the scheme. It goes without saying that Indians are better able to 
manage their own people than persons of any other nationality. We would com- 
mend the measure to the attention of Mr. Pope, who is so particular about the com- 
forts of passengers of all classes. 


29. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), in its issues of the 31st March 
and 2nd April, publishes the following article, headed 
“The comfort of the third and the intermediate class- 
es of the Railway passengers and the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of India’ :—“ This question is one which has 
of the Indian public and the Government for many 


Employment of natives as ticket-co]l- 
lectors on the East Indian Railway, . 


orders of the Government of India 
| the | o ace 
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But its satisfactory solution was only 
td Curzon who, in sucha short time, has int d; ing 
so many reforms, and thereby is immortalizing his name in the annals of India.” 
Then after. 19 15 a long extract from the letter of the Government of India 
to all local | nments re the provision of latrine acoommodation in third 
das carriages, the writer says: —“ Lord Curzon is a man of feeling, and 
be fully remembers that 80 soon as a European lady arrives at the house of 
her host, she is shown to the cloak room, and a gentleman in the same manner ig 
asked whether he wishes to wash his hands. But a female Indian traveller has 
no cloak-room in her third class carriage, and the poor male ‘traveller in the same 
way has no means of resorting to the lavatory.. In the face of the Railway 
getting its main profits from the third class traffic, seas,” say that it would be a 


very inconvenient thing to clean the permanent-way. Forsooth! a very reason- 


predestined to the benign re 


uced, and is still introductni 


able and logical argument indeed. But let the Kailway authorities remember 


that almost all Indian village people answer the calls of nature out-of-doors, and 
no trace of any nuisance is ever perceived by anybody, Providence has created 
natural scavengers in the shape of various animals ae | birds, which would much 
lighten the work of the Railway servants and the expenses of the Company. But 
even supposing this were not the case, could they conscientiously say that they do 
atall feel justified in providing latrines and water closets for the 1st and 2nd class 
travellers, and at the same time depriving the 3rd class passengers of these pri- 
vileges. Could they also conscientiously say that a single panipande (Hindu 
water-carrier) is at all equal to complying with the demands for water of the 
$rd class passengers? But if they attached W. C’.s tothe third-class carriages, 
it would obviate the necessity of employing panipandes at each station. And 
considering the saving of the pay of panipandes on an entire line, say a saving of 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 from each station, we feel sure that the Company will not be much 
out of pocket. Then again, during the time of big fairs, melas, bathing and pil- 
grimage excursions, the third class passengers are generally packed in carriages 
like so many sheep in a pen. But the absence of the latrine and water-tap aggra- 
vates their circumstances, which would have been otherwise had these facilities 
been provided for them. 


* * * * 


“ We have heard of many instances of passengers having been subjected 
to great discomfort and incunvenience by reason of latrines and lavatories not 
being provided in their carriages. We are greatly beholden to the Nizam's 
Government for having ordered its Guaranteed State Railway to provide latrine 
accommodation on all third class stock on the recently constructed Hyderabad 
Godavery Railway, and. for gradually fitting up all carriages on its broad gauge 
line with similar accommodation. We fervently hope that the example of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Government will be strictly followed by other Feudatory 
Chiefs who have railways in their States, as the importance of this matter is so 
great that Lord Curzon’s wise Government has thought it advisable to follow in 
the steps of the Nizam in this respect. Not to talk of underground railways 
which stop at intervals of every four or five minutes; but even in Europe where 
railway travellers have to undertake long journeys there are always sleeping and 
dining cars attached to the trains. It is true that these are the laxuries which 
everybody cannot afford to enjoy, but at the same time it is also a fact that these 
are always over-crowded and are never empty. But the case of the poor Indian 
travellers is quite different, and they demand this concession as a sheer matter of 
necessity and not as a privilege or luxury. The trains in British India do not 
travel so slowly as those of the Feudatory Chiefs, where the poor Indian 
passengers get enough time almost at every station to get out of their carriages 
and answer the ealls of nature. And as this is done partly to suit the conve- 
nience of the Government and partly that of the Company, it is the rovince of 

Government to order, and it is the bounden duty of the Railway Companies 
to provide, the necessary closets, so much needed for those who are the chief 
resource of the Companies’ large income. But we, at the same time, as members 
2 Fourth Estate, consider it to be our bounden duty to impress upon the 

overnment that the importance of the question ought to be periodically impreseed 

upon alk Local Governments and the Railway authorities; because this long- 

agi question was not only neglected and shelved by the Railway authorities, 
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of India, who con perce e the great importance and necessity of the 
es ey eA. oe) kmationn, alin ae, 
= % "The Riyas-i-Fais End, of the 23th March, complaing that vendor 
f L ¢lass waiting-shed at the Lucknow railwa 
} 


; ; that have not unoften to wait ontzide 
in the sun for want of accommodation in the shed. The writer does not under. 
stand why the vendors of articles should be allowed to take their seats at all in 
the shed, and the railway authorities should certainly see to the matter. | 


Hrspusruiz, 31. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 2nd April, says :-— In 
ee prod. ‘years it has been the practice on the Oudh and 
E cae cringe $Rohilkhand Railway to run through composite ist 
between Lucknow and Kaixe- ͤ and 2nd class carriages by the Punjab Mail between 
Lucknow and Kalka and r:ice vers@ during those months when people go to and 
return from the hills. This year, we understand, the railway authorities are 
running a through ist class carriage only, and this arrangement, we believe, is 
to continue in future. This necessitates a change of trains for 2nd class pas- 
sengers at Umballa, which in itself is an inconvenience, To attract nger 
traffic between Howrah and Kalka vid the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, the 
railway authorities made a reduction in the fares,as compared with the fares 
charged by the East Indian Railway, and we know several people who travel 
regularly between Howrah and Simla who avail themselves of the reduced fares 
and the convenience of the through carriage, and travel vid the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. This Railway has always studied the comforts of the 
travelling public, and we bring this to the notice of the Company in the hope 
that they will arrange to run a t composite carriage, as heretofore, between 
Lucknow and Kalka.” 


VIL—Posr Orrice. 


Am- vi- AKBBAR, 32. The Ain-ul- Akbar (Moradabad), of the 28th March, expresses satisfac- 

a i tion at the reduction of the commission for money- 

orders not exceeding Rs. 5 to one anna, but urges that 

when a value-pafable packet is not delivered to the addressee ‘for one reason or 

another, the sor Sage commission paid by the sender in advance should be 

1 refunded to he sender. The Post-office is not justified in retaining the commission 

1 in such a se. If it be suspected that persons send value-payable packets without 

1 rach pocket the senders may be required to show requisitions when they present 
11 


Postal matters. 


; 


such ets at the Post- office. 


Nirr Paras, / 33. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st April, complains that there is 
* great delay in the it ate and delivery of 
istered letters through the vil post offices. 


4 n the Indian immigrants in Trinidad and other 
/ colonies send money-orders to their families in villages served 


against village post- 


by the Sirathu 
ee „ post-office, the money is not paid to the. addressees. until they have the 
| / palms of the Postmasters. If the addressee does not pay anything, he is required to 


attend from day to day, or the money-order is returned with the remark that’ the 

addressee is not to be found. Persons who do not pay anything to Postmasters 
and the postmen, do not regularly receive their “ paid ” letters or post-cards, some 
of which are destroyed. 1 


VIII. Nara Socteries axp Retiaiovs anp Soctat MATTERS. 


Nil. er 
3 IX. - MiscRLLAN Us. 
let Ind, 1062. 34. The Nétya Patra (Allahabad), of the 1st April, 


66 the termination. of the late Magh Mela at the con- 
— of the rivers at Alle fluence of the rivers at Allahabes Mobamseedan police 

i. constables have often been seen on duty atthe con- 
fluence, This is objectionable inasmuch as it is likely that a Muhammada! 


constable may get upon the Prayagwals’ wooden ¢akhats with his shoes on or come in 
contact with any Hindus, male or female, while engaged in offering prayers 
forming worship. During the Mach fair pilgrims are required to shave them. 
selves inside the barbers’ enclosure, and if any one desires to have a shave at the | a 
confluence, he has to obtain a license on payment of a special fee. But when the 20 mt 
fair is at an end, pilgrims are allowed to shave themselves at any place they like. 
However, as the fence at the barbers’ enclosure has not yet been removed, the ~ 
Muhammadan police constables on duty may levy blackmail from persons who 
* ghave themselves at the confluence. The fence, therefore, had better be removed. 


~~ 


ya * 
: 7 


8 


92 7 ; 3 


n The sanitary nents at the fair are not satisfactory, Hair lying on the 
banks are not thrown into the river, nor is the night-soil removed every day. 

i ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M.A., 

Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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— I. - Pomrios. 


es renal ae; | eee 
ra dered et fa). - Foreign. “Reet ae’ 


1. The English or an (Kalékéinkar), of a 
wert Guise, the Enodive of, Of general intelligence the followi ra- 
gyri and the Santen 8 e rap Na A very sensational account hag 5 ut 
forward from Vienna of the activities of the Pan-Islamic Union, which is said to 
have issued a manifesto, which is now being distributed throughout the Muhamma- 
dan world, ming the Khedive an enemy of Islam, aoe pointing to the neces- 
sity of his deposition and replacement by a good Muhammadan. According to a 
Vienna paper, the Khedive is supposed to aim at founding an independent kingdom, 
which a the Masalmans at Constantinople; and the Sultan, for his own ends, 
is fanning this Pan-Islamic movement, whose branches extend from the Caucasus 
to India and the Soudan. Meantime the Sultan must have something to think about 
nearer home, for it is said that the Russian Embassy is making almost daily re- 
presentations on the anarchical state of Macedonia, and the oppression practised 
upon the Christian po ulation. The state of Southern Albania is also reported to 
be critical. The people are out of work, the industries and agriculture are iu 
decay; and the whole Ye rage oa are said to be infected with a growing hostility to 
Turkish misrule, while the discontent is being constantly fostered from Bucharest 


and Sofia.” 


(b).—Home. 


2 4th April, in its column ee 


2. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 7th April, says that no Govern-  Bxdaur Jrwax, 


ment can do without taxation. But the income-tax 
levied by the Government of Indig is odious to the 
people. As the military needs which called this 
oppressive tax into existence ended long ago, the Government is not justified in 
retaining it. If it were abolished on an auspicious occasion like the coming 
Coronstion, the people would be highly thankful to Government. 


suggestion for the abolition of the 
— henoer ef the Corona 


7th April, 1902. 


3. English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 9th April, says :—“ The sup. Pus Wisse 


porters of the Congress are now being opposed by 
their own Chairmen in. England, for the locorrestnees 
of their statements. The following is a short ac- 
count of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s treatment:— The Nonconformist conscience at 
Peckham has a quality of its own. According to the official ＋. * of the Congress 
party, a meeting was arranged recently at a Congregational Church in Peckham, 
and the Minister took the chair, the speaker being our old friend Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji. All went smoothly until the former member for Finsbury had finished 
his speech, though — the audience was not enthusiastic. r. Dadabhai 
Naoroji told the oft-told tale of wrong and oppression (in India), of the exhaustion 
of the land and people, of the drain of thirty millions sterling every year without 
return, of the burden of taxation, and of the blood of dying people at the door of 
England. Then the Chairman got up and said that he had lived in India, and 
knew something of the country and the people, and ed to demolish Mr. 
Naoroji's facts, and tear his arguments to pieces. He swept away the whole 
fabric in a few trenchant sentences, and the audience backed their Padre with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Naoroji and his friends are likely to give Peckham a wide 
berth in the future.’ 


The objections of the Congresswallahs have become hackneyed and may be 
styled as ‘the same old game.’ They talk of the wrong done to the Indian 
people, they bewail the oppression under which they have to groan, they also 
talk of the exhaustion of the land and people, as well as the constant drain of 
thirty millions sterling annually without any replacement, and they also complain 
of the burden of taxation, and our Dadabhai Naoroji added to these complaints the 
grievance of the blood of the d 
again the worthy disciple, Mr. Gokhale, of the Guru Dadabhai Naoroji, the Con- 

sswallah, also spoke as follows, at the time of the debate of the last Budget 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council :—The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale made a long 
and eloquent speech, which attracted great attention. He said he could not 


The Hindusthén om the Congressists. 


Indian people at the door of England. Then 


9th April, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
6th April, 1902. 


anaually on their home remittances. It was quite unjustifiable to keep the tax 


conscientiously join in | 
plus. He proceeded to of late years were mere] 
currency surpluses, due to the rupee. 

value from 18. 1d. to 1s. 4d., nd 


ation 
on the same high level when the rupee is at 1s. Ad. as when it was at 18. Id. He 


protested against the spectacle of a sufferi and an overflowing : 


and showed how continuous had been the policy of additional taxation in the last 
sixteen years. It was with the deepest regret that he saw no attempt being made 


to reduce taxation. Great eurpluses were demoralising. be Pe of India had 
receded in tpaterial prosperity, and the currency policy had inflicted a great injury 
upon the sultural population whose silver stocks had greatly depreciated in 
value, He quoted statistics showing that the area under superior crops had seri- 
ously declined in extent during the last ge ye The poverty of the people was 
steadily growing, and they were worse off than fifty years ago. He advocated 
the reduction 6f military expenditure, in order to lessen the burden of taxation 
which oppressed India. ‘To talk of wrong and oppression is nonsensical and 
bosh. The English Government is the only one which administers even-handed 
justice to al] alike, irrespective of creed, caste or colour. And we can boldly 
assert that these qualities were never found during its predecessor’s—the Mo- 
hammadan—rule, and rarely existed during the Hindu rule. The exhaustion of 
the land is due to the greedy landlords, ignorant tillers of the soi!, and to the short 
duration of the thirty years’ settlements. Sothe whole blame of this grievance 
cannot be levelled at our Government alone. Against the Home Charges we 
can only say this much, that the remittances should be met partly by pay- 
ment in rupees and partly in kind. As it is an admitted fact that . 
landdoes not grow enough cereals to meet the requirements of her home con- 
sumption, it is a pity that preference should be given to the American and 
Continental grain merchants, to the exclusion of the poor Indian cultivators. 
But it must be remembered that to effect this object, the Indian corn trade 
will have to be protected against the incursion of the alien grain merchants, 
who hold the monopoly of the Indian grain trade in their hands. Moreover, the 
Government, the landlords, and the tenants will have to combine, as they have 
done in establishing Village Banks, to establish various corn centres and depots 
to supply the requirements of the Government of India and to export grain at the 
same time to meet the Home Charges and for sale in foreign markets. As regards 
the advocacy of Mr. Gokhale to reduce the military expenses so as to lessen the 
burden of taxation, we totally disagree with him. We would rather gladly pay 


. heavier military charges, in order to properly protect our frontier, than have them 


reduced and fall a prey to foreign invasion.’ 
II.—AraHanisTaN AND Traws-F RONTIER. 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th April, says:—‘ Amir Habib-ullah 
is not happy without the blessings of his Guru. The 
Haddah Aal. ™* Haddah Mullah is said to have celebrated the Nauroz in 
| his native village and delivered a ‘stirring sermon on the 
preservation of religious union, and devotion to the ‘ King of Islam.’ This news 
must have been sent to the Amir, but he will not take any refusal from the 
Mullah in the matter of his journey to Kabul. The Allahabad paper learns that an 
urgent message reached the Mallah to start at once for Kabul. He is now on his 
way thither with a band of selected men from various tribes. The leading Mullahs 
of Jellalabad, Lalpura, Kunar, Asmar, Lagham and Ningrahar will swell. his 
party on the way. Some 5,000 men are expected shortly to assemble in Kabul to 
bless. the new Amir. The Haddah Mullah is sure to preach with zeal and fervour 
on the occasion. It is to be hoped that he will not force the new Amir to declare 
any jehad to entangle the Indian Government in a fresh frontier trouble.” 


III.- Narr Srarns. 
Nil. 
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5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th Apr 276 The model sy 3 : 
jory trial f 3 — 7 is by those who know Loch April, 1902. 


a and are coy Saree with the 
customs and habits of the man himself and of his community. in England is 

nerally spoken of as trial by one’s peers, and in this coutry as trial by jury. 

late there has been something like à suspicion attached to the verdict of juries in 
number of trials. It must be, however, said to the credit of Indian jurors that 
moat of the recent perverse verdicts were given by Anglo-Indian jurors in cases in 
which Europeans were the accused party. Otherwise there is little to find fault with 
this system of trial. And testimony to this view is borne by-oue of the leading 
Anglo-Indian journals, while reviewing the administration of criminal justice in 
Bombay. ‘The jury system is in this country still regarded, observes the Times 
of India, ‘as more or less upon its trial. But the Report states that in courts of 
sessions 834 yep were tried by juries, and that out of these in 15 instances 
only, or less than 2 per cent, the judge differed from the verdict of the juries. 
If from time to time a jury shows itself perverse—the same thing has been known. 
at home and in this country—a reference can be made to the High Court for a fresh 
trial. With this safeguard, the results before us tend to show that an extension 
of the jury system is not impossible. How jurymen have risen toa sense of their 
obligations and duties is shown by a comparison of their work with that of 
assessors, whose opinion the judge is not obliged to follow. In the trial of 3,210 
persons with the aid of assessors, the judges differed from both assessors in 642 
instances, or 20 per cent; and in the case of 365 more persons, they differed from 
one of the assessors. We do not know that an assessor is of an essentially 
different mould from a juryman; and the apparent conclusion is that the sense of 

wer conferred upon 
filities inherent to his office. Trial by jury exists now in Poona, Belgaum, a, 
Surat, Ahmedabad and Karachi. The experiment might perhaps before long 
be tried in other important centres.’ These remarks apply to almost all the pro- 
vinces, It is not unoften the case that the post creates the man as the man creates 
the post. The of a man or of a community do not show themselves to their 
best unless opportunity is offered for doing 80. 


6. The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), for March, observes that Gov- 
ernment is divesting the Civil Courts of 

Revenue matters and Civil Courts. what little jurisdiction they still have left over reve- 
nue matters. If the Civil Courts justly administer the 

laws enacted by Government, there is no reason why these courts should not be 
allowed to try revenue cases. It isa great pity indeed that the Executive and 
Judicial functions still continue to be vested in the same officers, The general 
drift of the new Revenue Act of the United Provinces and the new Court of Wards 
Bill lately introduced into the Madras Legislative Council bears out this fact. 
Government evidently desires to have all revenue matters dealt with by its ex- 
ecutive officers, and does not like such matters settled judicially, No great harm 
would accrue by this arrangement, provided the costs were smaller and the Reve- 
nue Officers acted as impartial arbitrators between landholders and tenants, and 
not wp leaned towards the latter, as they do at present. It is to be greatly 
se ae seeing this state of things, the landowning classes should be led to 
magine that 


vernment does not wish to have justice done to them. 


7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th April, says: “ We are glad to note 

Chek e that the Local Government is going to give a lakh 

gpa Soyerament “tor raising * of rupees to the ministerial officials out of the sur- 
2 g plus in the last year's acoount with which, like the 
Imperial Government, our Provincial Government has been favoured. There can- 
not be à better way of spending the surplus than by helping a class of Govern- 
nent servant who admitted are most hard-worked and at the same time very 
ill-peid. We do not know how the distribution of the amount sanctioned will be 
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a juror has been accompanied by a sense of the responsi- 


ADdvooa 
6th April, 1802 
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age of passes being 72 for 1398, 30 
| (6).—Police. 


after a short term r 
over their subordinates in such an objectionable Ir 


2 


Diatriet Supe Department 

Department indeed, the liv = ee being entrusted 
care ; and there is no reason why 

it with the same class of capable men as hold the 

So long as this reform is not effected, the moral 


+ 26 ) 


Oivilian Joint Magistrate be added. tothe staff of e distriot, he 
in ted to de duty as District Superintendent of Police’ ana 288 

dabt chat most of the evil ‘practices of the police, which are 80 much 
of E will disappear. An increase will also ha ve to be made in 
olerks and investigating officiale who are at present inade- 

quately paid and cannot make both ends meet. A rls gte 


10. The Oud Aae neg. of the Sth April, observes that the 
. various charges of oppression, high-handedness, Ge., 
6 that continue to „ E against the police in 

neral, are old stories, the police themselves now being liable to be hauled up for 

Agde matters every now and then. There are, however, certain reforms which 

are urgently required to be carried out in the Police Department. Some of these 

reforms are as follow :— | 


(1). Investigating officers should not only be men of education, but also polite 
and popular. ) : : | 
. The present class of chaukidars are good for nothing, and hardly do 
any work. Bat, as they receive a very paltry allowance of only Rs. 2-13-0 
a month, N not expected to give their whole ‘time to watch-and-ward 
and ether du Their t number had better be reduced to a half, and men 
who have passed the Mi Class Examination, might be appointed as chaukidars 
on Rs. 6a month, who will probably have ‘no objection to be‘ enlisted as such, 
provided the constabulary is to be recruited from them in future. ums 


(3). Travelling allowance and diet money should be sanctioned for witnesses, 
80 that the latter may not be anwilling to give evidence before the Police, even in 
cases with the particalars of which they are — acquainted, lest they should have 
to goto the head quarters in connection therewith, to the neglect of their business 
and consequent loss, &., without receiving any allowance. The non-provision of 
the allowances in the United Provinces places the police in great diffi aly in secur- 
ing evidence in the interior of districts, and leads them at times to cook up false 


should be 
has little 


(4). The Police Secret Branch should be required to assist the general police 
in the ion of crimes. 1 iB 
5). The rule requiring the headmen of villages to help the police in the 
lovestigation of crime should be made general throughout these Provinces. 


(6). Certain Honorary Police Officers should be appointed from the respect- 
able and educated classes, for the purpose of detecting crime, and placed under 
the direct orders of the District Superintendent of Police. These gentlemen should, 
in some cases, be invested with the powers of Honorary Magistrates as a reward 
for their distinguished services. | | eae 
| (7). A re tative conference of police officials from every part of India 
should be held at some place every year, to exchange opinions, and devise means 
for removing the complaints of the people against the police, &c. 

(8). Some detective officials may from time to time be deputed to visit and 
temporarily stay in the various jails to find clue to crimes by overhearing the 
prisoners in their unguarded moments. “ate | ee eis 

(9). The District Superinten dent of Police should be deprived of the power, 
he possesses at present, of reducing and even dismissing all police employés below 
the rank of Inspectors, with the sanction of the District Magistrate alone. Such 
powers should not be vested in an officer below the rank of a Commissioner or 


a Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 


to the Oudh Akhbdr 
refer 


Our Akut, 
Sth April, 1902. 


Oung Axumiz, 
10th April, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
8rd April, 1902. 


tie make on public business. He 


District Officers whenever he pays them a visit. 
|  — (e).—Finanee and Tazation. 


12. ee ee of the 3rd April, says 


always respectful 2s Mr. Gokhale is, his utterances 


from the Council, which is seldom the fate of non-official members. Mr. 


* a gentleman should be 


— 


jan Budget is an annual 


some might characterize it as farcical, for 
bers say on the occasion has little effect on the decision ef the 
ae nena Oe that the non-official 
their duty te the people, get an ity which can | 
men’s advantage. That the non offici duty according to 
light cannot be denied. In the debate of the 26th. March last, the speech of the day 
was that of the Hon ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale of Poona. The 


preven 8 

less sensible. On the official side the most remarkable speech 
Hon ' ble Mr. Smeaton, which revealed what a true, honest and sincere heart he 
we It is a pity that we come to know the true worth of seme. of our 
Anglo-Indian rulers on the eve of their retirement. Mr. Smeaton spoke with 
official experience at his back, and when he sa 
is becoming r, the dreamers of a presperous 
have to — — official representative, 
espousing the cause of these provinces, and asking the Imperial 

Justice to it in the new financial contract. Mr. Hardy's demand, on behalf of these 
provinces, of an additional grant to enable the Provincial Government to carry out 
reforms in the Poliee. and the Education Departments and in the administration of 
the District Boards, was timely, and let us hope will bear fruit. The Hon ble Rai 
Sri Ram's remarks, specially about the financial condition of the Municipal Boards, 
deserve serious attention. If the Government of India insist on forcing the Muni- 
cipal Boards to exempt all such articles frum octroi duties as have paid the customs 
duty, the finances of the Boards which, as Mr. Hardy bore witness, were already in 
an ar condition, owing to the construction of the water works, will be 
paralysed, and the Boards will be obliged to have recourse to direct taxation which 
will mean extreme hardship to the inhabitants of large cities. But, as we have 
said, the speech of the day was that of Mr. Gokhale, which we shall ask every 
reader to read carefully. The Indian Daily News says that the bursting of 3 
bombshell in the Council Hall would not e am surprise than 
what Mr. Gokhale’s speech did. Sir Edward Law was utterly discomfited, and had 
to admit that he had not come prepared for the . The Vieeroy too 
could not bring his usual ingenuity to bear in meeting the home thrusts of the 
| master of Indian finance, eloquent and 


Bold and 
attracted an amount of attentron 
Gokhale 


occupies a high place in the estimation of his countrymen. He is loved and 
d throughout the country for his soberness and moderation: his performance 

will still more raise ise him in the estimation of his. countrymen, and 
figure will gather hopes and aspirations which it will be the constant 
his numerous friends to see ie? ae 75 „ eae Ne i 
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dead - Aunioipal and Cantonment Affair. | 


b. Nahug Samachar (Altahabad), of the 10th April, says thatnotwithe Paria 
2 Standing all the eee e Adapt of-late tn 100 Ae 1908: 
eee eid e at Aa. the town of Allahabad, there are to be found certain f 
5 lunes which are still very dirty and emit offensive 
smell, 60 that people cannot pass through them without fee ling inconvenienced, This 
fa the reason Why plague refuses to leave this town. The Local Municipal Board 
should pay greater atteution to conservancy. 1111 2 
14. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th April, regrets to say that Ovvn sent, 
«since the appointment of the new Secretary to the Apr) 1%. 
Sweepers’ strike at Moradabad. Municipal Board at Moradabad, the Municipal admin- 
| istration has not worked smoothly. The sweepers | 
struck work on the 20th and 21st March, and the inconvenience caused to the people n 
in consequence may be easily imagined. The dispute is due to the fact that the 
sweepers claim the night-soil as their own, while the Municipal Board lays an 
adverse claim to it. : Some sweepers were fined which led to a general strike. 
The police tried to bring them back to their work, but an affray ensued in which 
four sweepers were hurt and a pee head-constable was wounded. and had to be 
: carried off In a bed, The Tahsildar and a Deputy Collector then went to the sweep- 
) ers and induced them with difficulty to resume work. The question as to whose 
roperty the night-soil is should be settled to prevent further trouble in future. 
Tn dealing with ignorant persons, the officials should act with great caution and 
tact in order to avoid riots. The occurrence of strikes and riots reflects no credit 
on the sagacity of officials. The sweepers at Morada bad do not seem to be entire- 
ly ‘to blame. The Municipal administration is also at faplt. It would be well 
if the four sweepers implicated in the affray were leniently dealt with. The 
infliction of severe punishment might lead to another strike among the ignorant 
sweepers. : 


15. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 9th April, in its 3 
„Aenne columns of miscellaneous news says: —“ It would 
z Gnd’ carriage drivers at Luck: be worth inquiring when a gari-walla or ekka-walla 

was last punished in Lucknow for driving on the 
wrong side of a road. Bicyclists are exposed to much annoyance and danger 
through this fault, As the mere driving on the wrong side is a crime, whether 
there are other passengers on the road or not, a word to the pahrawallas from the 
District Superintendent of Police ought to stop the evil in a week. 
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16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th April, briefly describing the | Anvocars, | 
N constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate of the 1 
, 1 . _ Allahabad University, and giving a statement show- 

} ing the proportionate strength of its ten Boards of Studies, says: —“ The above 

| statement shows at a glance that while on the governing and deliberative 

bodies of the University persons connected with education are fully represented, 

the ‘¢fficial’ and Eu n elements very much predominate, and yet one of the 
great problems of education is how to get the non-official educated natives, whose 
number is happily daily increasing, to take an active and intelligent interest in 
niatters educational. 


he total strength of the Senate consisting, as it does, of 109 Fellows, might 


3 


: at first sight appear to be unwieldy: but as its meetings are ordinarily attended by 
| scartely more than a fifth of the number, excepting the annual meetings which also 


are attended by hardly 40 per cent. of the members, the meetings at least are never 
unmanageable. ‘Still it is a pertinent question to ask why should the names of so 

Nee ere tt warden: the list while comparatively a few only are willing to 
Work. For this, however,‘ the practice of conferring Fellowships upon persons 
having little interest in education, and perhaps of very little education, chiefly, as 


it wodld seem, as a mark of civie honour, is mainly responsible, On those men, 
‘Who ma) ‘have distinguished themselves by public benefactions, Honorary Fellow- 


Wie might be-conferred. At present four Viceroys from Lord Dufferin to Lord 
ur ton, Ane five Lieutenant-Governors, namely, ir Alfred Lyall, Sir Auckland 
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Colvin, Sir ‘Charles Crosthwaite, the Hon'ble Mr. Alan Cadell and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell alone figure among Honorary Fellows of this ‘University, J 
he names of pict emen of eminence and public-spirited benefac- 
tion in the cause of education, not mere overflows from the list of disappointed 
Rai Bahadurs and rejected C. I. Es, might well be added, and the distinction we 
may be sure will be much prized. In the local University, we have already 
the rule that a member of a Faculty who has not attended at least one m 

of the Faculty, within any two consecutive years after his election, shall, at the 
expiry of that period cease, ipso facto, to be a member of the Faculty. The rule 
ht be so amended that he may cease to be a Fellow altogether. A quinquen- 
ial fresh election of Fellows might certainly result in infusing fresh life among 
them; but this arrangement has also its drawbacks. Scholars and educationists 
of real worth may not care to stoop to those tricks and devices, which are 
the weapons, offensive and defensive, of your active canvassers, who will 
therefore naturally rule the roast and be masters of the situation. That wil) 
indeed be a misfortune and a calamity to the cause of education. Then it 


may tend to disturb that continuity of policy which is so necessary in matters 


educational, and we may be deprived of the experience of the active and 
useful Fellows also, thus running the risk of losing the good, without being 
fully certain of being purged of the bad. Again, of the 109 members of the Senate 
only 41 are elected. Granting that afresh election may doin the case of these 
Fellows elected by the Senate under section 5, sub-section (I), clause (e), how 
are the other Fellows appointed by the Chancellor either under section 6 (2), or 
under section 5 (1), clause (b) of Act XVIII of 1887 to be dealt with? We are 
therefore of opinion that once a Fellow, always a Fellow, no fresh elections, 
biennial, triennial or quinquennial ; but that any one unable or unwilling to attend 


any of the meetings of the Senate or a Faculty for a period of two consecutive 
years shall cease to be a member. | ) 


We have also serious objection to the minimum attendance required for 
forming a quorum. An attendance of 19 members will (under the existing rule) 
form a quorum for the meetings of the Senate whose total strength is 109; 5 for 
those of the Facalty of Arts witha total of 34 members, and 4 for the meetings 
of the Syndicate. Now considering with what enormous powers these bodies have 
been armed, we certainly think it unsafe to allow 10, 5 or 4 souls, however wise, 
experienced ard cautious they may be, to rule the destinies and dispose of the fate 
of thousands of poor voiceless native students, specially as the popular element is 


so markedly weak among them, in the case of some of these it being almost non- 
existant. 


In the Boards of Studies which have to discharge the function of the Text- 
Book Committees for the several subjects for the University, we have none but 
persons actually connected with the work of teaching. In this respect ‘therefore 
it may seem that we have reached the millennium. But, without intending in the 
least to give offence to any party, we trust we shall be permitted to point out 
that the members being all, as teachers. directly or indirectly pnder the influence of 
the Educational Department—we desire to make it clear that we are not insinuating 
against the Department or its present head for any evil that we have actually 
noticed: only we are referring to possibilitie :—sometimes, even against the wishes 
of the members, things may be done which they may not be able to openly oppose. 
So at least a fair proportion of the independent non-official element should find an 
equitable representation on, these Boards, as is the case, we believe, in Bengal, 
and possibly in Bombay and Madras also. A defect in the allocation of members 
for the different Boards of Studies which, in our humble opinion, deserves to be 
remedied, is that the same person is member of more than one Board. For instance, 
there are six members who are on two Boards, five on three Boards, and one gentle- 
man is a member of as many as seven Boards! We insinuate no reflection on the 
learning and competency of any of these gentlemen. It is no longer a question of 
ability and learning when the same person is put on three, five and even seven 
Boards. It then becomes a question of physical impossibility. The arrangement 
will appear all the more anomalous when it is-further borne in mind that there are 
any number of other Fellows distinguished for their learning and attainments 
Whose services might be usefully utilised, but are ne. 
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17. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the Ist April, stating that — * question was 
raised ata meeting of certain English statesmen in 

1 Thepreceataystemof Mate education Fngland, as to the expediency of Government discon- 
tinuing the expenditure any longer of money on public 

instruction in India, on the ground of there being a great need for reducing public 
expenditure in the latter I regrets to say that the money which Government 
has hitherto been spending in the State schools and colleges for the last fifty 
years, has benefited mainly only one class of the people: the other classes, Mu- 
hammadans, Native Christians, &. generally establishing their own schools, for 
the education of their children, the State ones not meeting their requirements. 
Such being the case, Government had better make a proportionate distribution of 
all the money, which it spends annually on education, among the various classes 
of the people, permitting each of them to establish educational institutions suited 
to its own particular requirements, and thereby remove all cause of complaint from 
the people. Should this suggestion be found impracticable, Government would do 
well to stop its entire expenditure on education, and leave all classes to shift for 
themselves. It is true that the Hindus being richer and more advanced in edu- 
cation, would easily be able to provide for the education of their children, while 
the Musalmans are not anual to be able todo anything of the sort, and the 
result will be that even the very small number of Musalman students that have 
hitherto been receiving education along with Hindus in State institutions will be 
deprived of their means of education. But the editor would rather see the Musal- 
mans suffer than that the benefit of the money spent by Government on education, 
should mainly go to only one class of the people. The Musalmans must either 
rise equal to the occasion, and themselves provide for the education of their 
children, or go to the wall. If they are destined to be ruined, their is no staying 
the hand of fate. Moreover, there is urgent need for reducing the public expendi- 
ture, and the editor does not think that the military or civil service expenses can 
be curtailed with impunity. The danger of an invasion of India from the North- 
West frontier is always present, while it can never be desirable that a number 
of Europeans should replaced by natives in higher Government posts, the 
attitude. of the latter when placed in a high position having been found, as a 
rule, anything but satisfactory towards other classes. ‘The editor cannot possibly 
agree with the National Congress on this point, though he is quite at one with it 
in regard to the increasin poverty of India. However it is neither the military ex- 
penditure, nor the high ga : , 
but the periodic revision of land revenue assessments. Butit may be urged that 
Unless. the AN expenditure is curtailed, the revenue assessments cannot be 
reduced. This is quite true; and there is no other item of expenditure which 
Pers such an opportunity. for curtailment as the educational one. Let this item be 


Ay Basure, 
Ist April, 1002. 


ries paid to Europeans, which is the cause of this poverty, 


Apvocars, , 18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th April, says :—" Now that the India), 
Oth April, 1902. Universities Commission presided over by the 
pDelresitiny Commission in the Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh, is on a visit to these Provinces, 
Teak Aid it. will we think be opportune to disouss, briefly, 
‘some of the ‘more important points ‘connected with the question of University 
reform, to consider Which, the Commission has been appointed, with special 
reference to local needs and conditions. The first and foremost of these, as we 
Unflerständ is, whether, and how far it is desirable and practicable to convert the 
“éxisting Indian Universities from mere examining machines into so many live 
‘teaching “bodies. Our answer to this question is this: However desirable it 
might ‘seem to have teaching Universities in our midst—and who can question 
their desirability and practical usefulness ?—there can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the question is one beset with more than ordinary difficulties in the case of 
any, even the most advanced university in India: while in the case of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh (to give them their mouthful neo-baptismal name) 
these difficulties appear to be simply prohibitive. For there is the geographical 
“diffiéulty, each province covering a wide area, and the colleges being scattered over 
‘distant parts of it. Some idea of the vastness of the country may be formed 
‘ftom the facet that India is thirteen times as large as the whole of the British Isles 
“taken together: the single province of Bengal covers an area three times 16 
large as England, while the United Provinces are three times the area of Scotland 


“and nearly equal in size to Italy. 


„ Then there is the financial difficulty. Where is the enormous sum of money —, 
the initial and incidental charges—required for the purpose, to come from? And 
.even if the comparatively modest sums with which it might perhaps be possible 
15 make a beginning were forthcoming, still we shall have to consider whether, in 
the present state of educational progress and expansion in India, it would be 
altogether an advantage to centralise higher education, ‘and have all colleges 
congregated at one educational centre, such as we must do if we would have only 
teaching as distinguished from mere examining universities in our midst. The con- 
dition of the presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay with a goodly 
number of colleges, State, State-aided and private, flourishing side by side, may to 
certain extent favour at least a beginning being made in the direction of estab- 
„lishing teaching universities there. But in the case at least of the United Pro- 
_Yinees, even this condition is absent. In none of the chief educational centres of 
these: provinces, excepting Agra, are there even two ‘first-grade colleges, out of a 
total, of eight, to be seen flourishing side by side in the same town. Not even the 
capital, Allahabad, can as yet hoast of it. And yet sad it is to ‘remark, that the 
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, Movement of raising the Kayastha Pathshala to the status of a first grade college is 
watched with anything but friendly feelings in certain quarters which ought to have 
known better. If the second grade colleges are included, the number reaches 1“. 
Lucknow can then show three colleges, including the Women’s College: but in other 
Tespects bur position remains unaffected. It Is of course ont of the question to 
think of compelling the mofussil colleges all to remove themselves bag and dase 
to a single educational centre, say, Allahabad. Nor would it be ‘desirable to take 
any such rash and ill-considered course if it be admitted, as it must be, that the objec 
a of Universities is and ought to be to diffuse and spread culture ‘broadcast. The 
number of students affected through the mofussil colléges taken together, it must de 
borne in mind in this connection, is proportionately much larger than that of the 
colleges in the capital towns, and their feelings as loss an overwhelming major 
At cannot be hastily sacrificed at the altar of an idea, however'ndble’ it might de. 
„The Tndian’s deep-seated attachment for home, and the poverty of the generality ° 
the gu rdians of Indian students, are sure to operate as a serious’ bar to suctes 
in this direction. “Already, with colleges at 1 same towns ‘where the student 
reside, their guardiang complain bitterly of the pressure of the burden of giving 
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untes is daily dwindling 
| mission must face boldly 
if they want to touch the evil at one of its roots. It is all very well to 

talk of improving the condition and prospects of the University, but unless a serious 

attempt be made to improve the condition and pros pecis of its two main factors, viz. 

the teachéra and students, it will all be a useless sham and mockery, ‘and the labours 

of the Commission are bound to end iu no very practical good result. And yet it 

would seem as if the Commission had been specially instructed to avoid this point 

which we regard as the very crux of the needed reform. . ae 


From a sober and thoughtfal consideration of these facts and circumstances, 
we are irresistibly forced to the conclusion that 80 far at least as the United 
Provinces are concerned the idea of having a full-blown teaching university among 
us, as teaching universities are understood in all civilised European countries, must 
remain for à pretty long while yet a thoroughly impracticable and, unattainable,. 
if a very ble, ideal. It is, in short, premature. We know it may be 
contended that when the University and Balliol colleges were first established at 
Oxford abont the middle of the thirteenth century, they ware in a very rudiment- 
ary form, and that whenever we begin we shall have to content ourselves with 
humble and. modest beginnings. While admitting that there is not a little force 

in this ar, nt, we cannot persuade ourselves to ignore the significant fact that 
it was not till the establishment in 1274 of Merton College at Oxford, Which 
in fact marks the real beginning of the English College system, that we reached. 
, @ practical stage in thie direction, and that we did so was simply because there 
was the Philanthropist Walter de Merton (honoured be his sacred memory) to 

make a princely endowment. Where are Walter de Mertons among us? Echo 
) answers—where ? When the absence of endowments of even prizes, medals and 
scholarships forms a permanent subject of the annual Jeremiad of our Chancel- 
lors and Vice-Chancellors, it can be . guessed what our chances of success 
are in this direction. The Government, it is an open secret, now wants to keep 
education under its control, and ought to be able to find the reqnisite fund, argue 
some. This, however, is easier said than done, and even assuming for argument's 
sake, that Government is after all induced to find money, we must remember 
that the financial is only one of the many difficulties which we have to face. 


It should not, however, be inferred from what we have said above that we 
hold that nothing can therefore be done to improve the condition and prospects of 
our universities, so far as this can be done by extending aud making available the 
advantages of teaching universities in India. By no means so... The alma mater’s 
relations with the affiliated colleges could certainly be made closer, more intimate, 
more cordial, A more vigilant, but also a more friendly and sympathetic, control 
might be exercised by the university to see that the conditions of affiliation are not 
aioe at the time of affi e, but iy ee en 

ox this purpose the rules as to the inspection of the co 3 by the university, 
which is at present observed more in the breach than 26 might be 
„ Bore regularly and practically enforced with a view mainly to see that the teach- 
of these colleges is maintained at a high level. We are all mad after having | 
sie aehing eee rain That, however, as we have observed, in our present 1 85 
sim rcumstances is guaring a trifle too high. We should be content if we could be 
d eed of good teaching in out colleges, and in this connedtion: we think it our 

uty to bring this fact: prominently to the notice of the Commission, that the . 
pia 
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for all this large sums of money are necessarily required. In the beginning at 
any rate Government must be prepared to find them, or to show the means of find- d 
ing them, specially to the aided and private colleges. 60 
Is the University, then, to sit idle with folded bands as if one supremely e 
unconcerned in the tstake in which she has the largest interest? By 00 

means. Her ie A yao and concern should be to establish, at her own cost, and 
maintain a well-endowed library, a museum, and a well-equipped laboratory; to 
develop and promote the University extension scheme after the manner of the 
German and English Universities; to appoint peripatetic lecturers ; and, lastly 
to take up the teaching of those advanced subjects, specially relating to higher 
Science, Philosophy and literature, for which no provision exists, or can possibly 
exist; in any of the colleges. The Universities must also from their yearly 
. Increasing savings found, as means permit, a certain number of research Fellow- 
ships. Indeed, in Bengal, the local Government has taken upon itself this res 
2 and till the Universities are financially in 3 position to bear this 
n, the other local Governments should emulate in this respect the noble 
example set them by the Government of Bengal. In these various ways—the 
Government, the Universities and the wealthy public joining hands together—som¢ 


approximation. might be easily made towards the attainment of the desired result, 
namely securing to our students the advantages of the English Universit) 
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ys :—* It has caused a great searching of 
or vi wh iiy Jee), oliarts'and may lead to much backbiting, backsliding; 

many a half-an-hour of conscience-pricking, and girding up of . loins for prestige- 

keeping. The Rev. Haythornthwaite has surely turned a, R n ray on to the 
methods of examination followed in our University. He has acted as the spokes- 

man of all guardians of boys and of all Professors having any connection with 

colleges other than the one at Allahabad. The leakage or papers, the conscious 

and unconscious discovery of questions before the dates fixed for University ex- 
aminations, the monopoly of examinerships by the Professors of the Mnir Central 
College, and the anxiety of candidates, for Degrees Examinations, from the mofussil 
colleges to go earlier to Allahabad, are of course no news to us. The public 
knew these affairs from a long time and the guardians and professors, interested in 
these examinations, felt much annoyed at such a state of affairs; but they held their 
tongue, because those who were benefited by such practices removed all traces of 
evidence and had every good reason to be mum. Mr. Haythornthwaite has given 
voice to only a part of what is felt throughout the province. As the Hon ble Mr. 
Raleigh has asked the witness to bring the matter to the notice of the Syndicate, 
this body may have a lively time of it during the consideration of the question. 
As to any practical good coming out of the agitation we are not very sanguine. A 
second item was taken up by the Rev. Westcott of Cawnpore. It refers to voting 
by mandate. He forcibly and feelingly related the events that marked the his- 
tory of the inconclusive—thanks te Lord Curzon’s interference discussion held 
last August and November, over the 1 for a reduction in the period of 
study for the Degree examination. Mr. Lewis, the Local Commissioner, raised 
his eyes in pious horror at the revelation and owned his- complete ignorance of the 
procedure followed. He had then just returned from his furlough. We are 
sorry that nobody there took it upon himself to remind the Director of Public 
Instruction that voting by mandate was a practice well-known to him. When 
the age-limit of candidates for the Entrance Examination was. fixed at 16 on the 
proposal of Sir Antony MacDonnell, Mr. Lewis foster-fathered. it witha zeal 
worthy of a better cause and carried it through the Syndicate. The subsequent 
chaperoning of the measure through the Senate in November 1899 was made over 
to Mr. Boutflower. Oh, how some people are forgetful!” ) 


20. The English aero DN — Ath i N giving 
pet. | the substance o orthcote’s Presidential speech 
beumedan Edueations! Conference atthe Muhammadan Educational Conference held at 
Bombay on the 13th March, says :—‘‘ We are pleased 
to see that the Muhammadans of the Bombay Presidency have succeeded in estab- 
lishing Conference Committees in every zila and taluga of the Western Presi- 
dency. This is a constitutional way of effecting the necessary reform in regard 
to their educational requirements. The scheme of asking for a subscription from 
every Muhammadan is a wise and compreliensive one ; and it is based on the same 
principle which we some years ago advocated for establishing a National Fund for 
the Indian National Congress. We then advised that every supporter of the 

zongress should pay a pice per head; but a rupee per head from a population con- 
sisting of about one-sixth of that of the whole of India, would amount to a much 
rger sum than what would have amounted to in the case of the. subscription of 
due pice per head from the Hindu and other supporters of the Congress. This 
Principle is based on the following Hindi and Scotch sayings, viz., ‘Bund bund ras, 
aur da na dana rasi; Many muckles make a mickle, both of‘ which means that 
many littles make a mickle. We are sure that His Excellency, the Governor of 
mbay; did not minutely observe the importance of this scheme, or else he would 

hot have Joeularly remarked that he was surprised at the modesty of the organis- 
0 Why, it is said that the Muhammadan population of India comprises some 
orty millions of men; therefore if every Muhammadan paid a rupee. it would 
‘monnt- to four erores; and if only one-half the population subscribed; it would 
‘mount to two crores ; and if only one-fourth of the Mahammadan population sub- 
Aided a rupee per head, it would amount to one crore, the interest on which, at the 
rate of Rs. 4 or Re 5 per cent: which the banks allow, would amount to fcur or five 
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Hmprsraix, 
4th April, 1903. 


our renarks by referring to the last 
is thé inmost essential and important part of it, wii, 
: Governments, and even the Viceroys to be constantly 
petitions from the Muhammadans of various presidencies, eities 
towns and even of the mufassil, asking fer the allotment of a fair portion of Goverz- 
ment employment for their community ; but that so long as they were unable to sue. 
cessfully compete with other communities, it was ble to secede to their re- 
quest. This is a pomt on which we have always and even now disagree, with 
We say :—‘ Oh! our brave Mubammadan brethren 
nation, and conquered India and ons of Asi 
edge of the sword, and by bearing the brunt of pitched 
fought with the inhabitants of those countries. But alas! the Indian lethargy 
has so affected you now, and you have so succumbed to it that cannot now 


| the sword. 


equal your 
various communities, and then demand your equal share of the leaves and fishes 
from the British Government.’ ” 


21. The Advocate pamper os Soba 10th April, writes:—“ When the Con- 
mittee Local Industrial School were tak: 
The Lucknow Industrial School. to de with the li taking 


ve the 
was no 
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any large number of students. The 
this is the result of a policy which had neither 
industrial schools will never be popular with any 


public funds should-not be allo 
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all the subjects over again, as is the ease at present. Technical 
— should largely be established in these Prorinees . Industrial 
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23. The Express (Lucknow), of the 10th April, ss 

tar’ } _ (cresting a revolution’ in af 
r d are being. swept away, it is’ 
by the Indian Universities. are sorry to find that Bthios is not incl 
any Indian University, in the curriculum for its Entrance or Intermediate Examina- 
tion. Only two Universities, Calcutta and Allahabad, make Ethics a compulsory 


in ‘which old restraints 


tantamount to nothing. An ex-student of the Presidency College, Calcutta, pointe 
out some years back that many of the graduates who take their Honours in Mehta 
and Moral Philosophy turn out scoffers and sceptics.” — : 


The editor, then quoting a long passage from the address which Sir Richard 
Temple delivered at a Convocation of the Bombay University many years ago, 
urging the need for making the subject of Ethics compulsory by the Indian 
Universities, concludes :—“ We are of the same opinion with Sir Richard Temple, 
and therefore beg to point out the great need of moral instruction, from the lowest 
to the highest educational standard, being given by the Universities of Calcutta 
and Allahabad.” 1 

H.— Agriculture and questions affecting thé land. 


24. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 9th April, in its columns 
of miscellane us news, observes :-— Mr. R. O. Dutt 


de wont to the Times of India a rejoinder to Lord 
52 —_ Curz0n's Resolution onthe Land Revenue question. Its 


must cease, for Mr. Dutt's letter is as feeble as it is short. It will be remembered 
that the Government Resolution pointed out that if the standard of one-fifth of the 
gross produce, which Mr. Dutt recommended, were systematically applied, there 
would be an increase of assessment all round. The truth is that twenty per cent. 
of the gross produce is an unasually high rate of assessment, even where the land 
revenue falls heaviest upon the cultivator. In emphasising this fact the Govern- 
ment resolution effectually proved the superfluity of Mr. Dutt's agitation, besides 
showing that the agitator either neglected to acquaint himself with the actnal 
rates of assessment in vogue or else had attempted by implication to represent the 
assessment to be much higher than it really is. That is to say the Resolution 
showed that Mr. Datt was either ignorant or disingenuous. How does he attempt 
to escape from this dilemma ? The memorialists, he says, did not propose one- 
fifth of the gross produce as the standard land tax; they proposed that rate as a 
marimum w 

if it be not something worse. First of all, Mr. Dutt demands that the revenue 
should not exceed one-fi b, thereby implying that over a great part of India it 
does exceed that proportion. Then when the Government of India points out that 
one-fifth is the exception and not the rule, Mr. Dutt, seeing that his implication has 
missed fire, claims that he onl ys sted one-fifth as the farthest limit to which 
the land tax should go. If this is all what Mr. Dutt and his fellow memorialists 
meant, they might have spared their expenditure of ink and paper. But Mr. 
s meaning and his subsequent interpretation thereof can both be dispensed 
80 long as the credit value of land rules so high in India that the ryot is 


Dutt’ 
with. 


revenue is an unfair burden on the land. This obvious fact is at last dawning 

"pon Unprejudiced students of Indian affairs. We have been emphasising it 

“ontinnougly for years past.” fit | ) | 
q).—General. 


25. The SSRI Lae (Allahabad), of the 1st April, in.an article 


— Aisle e name among his subjects if he is a tyrant or ad. 
Eee rhe 4 uiterer, given to singing, Ot heer selfish and 
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nile education is 


aw. much to be regretted that 
ye instruction in mora ls bas been almost 1 
0 ed, by 


subject, and that for the B. A. Degree. Theoretical instruction in morals is 


chief merit is its brevity, a quality ae commendable as it is unusual in Mr. Dutt's. 
laborious lucubrations. But when that word of approval is spoken, congratulation - 


ich should never be exceeded.’ This is an unnecessary quibble, even 


sinking deeper and deeper into debt, it is idle for anyone to contend that the land 


headed April Fool,” says that a king acquires a bad 
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ö of ¢ Boilie a tial aon he n disposes 
| an I public servants, does not accord interviews to 
deal on (demi-official) recommendations and readily 


The Collectot of a district 
peshi muharrir (reader) or other l 


himself into disrepute, whew be allows his 
r clerks to — wad ne * him, 
or is himself incapable of Kot, eye J his st simply 
signs his name on reports prepared by them and sends them on to Government, 
gets all his work done by his subordinates, or fails to do even-handed justice. 


A District Magistrate is disliked if he abuses litigants, tramples justice 
under foot, allows the polive officers subordinate to him to adopt high-handed and 
irregular proceedings, or collude'with thieves and robbers with — or during 
whose administration bribery 1 — public peace is disturbed. 


who shirks his magisterial duties, 


by 
— soos 
E 


anungos patwaris, himself being quite unacquainted with the 
condition of the people within his jurisdiction, obtains articles gratis from rich 
persons by sending requisitions to them, is intimate with prostitutes, and allows 
these to influence him in the decision of cases, or accepts bribes. 


A. thanagar is hated by the people who cooks up false cases, colludes with OW 
dacosts, &c., takes bribes and cares not for justice. vr 


A Dustriet Superintendent of Police is cried down who takes bribes, draws 
tour allowance simply with the object of indulging in field sports, backs his sub i * 
ordinates who cook up false cases, does not know the vernacular, exercises 10 hi 
control over his negligent subordinates, allows his subordinates to torture accused [iY 
persons, or obtains articles through thanadars gratis. 


Fhe Members of the Board of Revenue are found fault with when they de 
not cheek assessments of land revenue made by Settlement Officers, or reject 
* male from the orders passed by their subordiaates, without even apprising 
parties concerned as to when their cases were heard and rejected. 

ä An Inspecter-General of Police is abused when he enlists incompetent, 
NS tee ee oe 1 

District and Sessions Judge is odious when be does not properly bear / 
appeals, is entirely under the thumb of his Munsarim, is incapable of grasping f i 
. — e. of law and the facts of a case, is ignorant of the customs and manners fg 
a the people, or delays the decision of cases. 1 
SS 7 . The Sub-Judges ar 


are uncivil or abusive, re Se and pie pro g * 
= Sp a eh 


( 27 ) 


net A High Coutts disreputable that forbéars to call upon subordinate’ court 


laws than about tie facts of a:case, interprets the law in its 
towards a rich: person or Government against a poor person. 

The Superintendent of 2 Collector's office is earped, at when he forms a 
clique by admitting too many of his relatives or class into the office, or takes bribes 
in promoting or degrading his subordinates. 51 


own way; or leans 


* 


The Chief Reader of à Collector becomes notorious for misbehaviour when 
he brings the latter under his complete sway, so that he may write What orders 
he pleases on paper, without receiving any previous instruction from him. 


A Secretary to Government is denounced when he allows some Deputy 
Collectors and other executive officials to stay on in one place for long periods and 
thereby gives them opportunity to live there in clover, while he sends others 
roving about the ‘whole province, who do not dance attendance on him. 


The Public Works Department officials are disliked when they take... bribes 
from contractors, and obtain gratis, valuable articles, from Canal Deputy Magis- 
trates and ziladars. | | | 


A Kotwal is branded when he extorts a bribe of, say, Rs, 25 (a month) from 
every thana or takes a similar amount from every gambling-house. | | 


26. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the Ist April, says that it 
opposition of Angio-Indian is a general complaint among the public: in this coun- 
ie e Sd the pabiie ser. try that Anglo-Indian officers, both high and low, are 
view. 80 prejudiced and biased against the natives that 
they are always very chary of appointing and promoting natives to Government 
higher posts, notwithstanding the repeated instructions of the home authorities 
tothe contrary. Even the Lord Sahib (the Governor-General) bears an evil repu- 
tation in this matter among the people. | 


27. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 3rd April, received on the 
8 3 12th idem, obeerves that if famine continued to recur s» 
we kore inne ™** -frequently.as it has done during the last few years, the 
a Hindu race must become extinct in course of time. The 
British Government 8 owes a deal of its present glory and power to its 
possession of India, and ought todo something to save this country from such a 
catastrophe. If the * were not reduced to so great poverty as they have been 
owing to the continued drain of wealth from this country to England from year to 
year, the people would not have been found so helpless on the occurrence of a famine. 
When a famine occurs owing to the failure of harvest, the peasantry have no kind of 
savings with which they might be able to tide over the hard time. It is surely 
high time that Government took steps to provide against the sufferings endured 
by, the people during a famine. The first preventive measure which the editor can 
suggest is to arrange for the preservation of as much food grain in the country as 
I suffice for the consumption of the people (for a year), the surplus amount 
only being allowed to be exported. | | 
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customs and habitä that are’ unsuited. to the changed cirowmstances of the fimes. 
breed and to dic in misery is the — and and - all of the lives of 
people, The problem of what to: do with our boys, how to find’ 
othe hungry mouths in the family is accompanied with the problem 
proper matches for our over-grown ers. Timid people to 
escape af society char religion. The latest news from Bengal is 
that thousands of Kayasthas are becoming Vaishnavas, a sect which does not 
observe easte, because they find it easier and cheaper to marry their girls in the 
new caste. What is to be said of a people who from year's end to year’s end 
gupport 52 lakhs of professional beggars, and have no pfoney ta support their 
orphans and widows, who in hundreds are daily changing their religion? These 
and similar problems are 2 hyp. the attention of the well-wishers of the 
country. Efforts are being made to improve the condition of the Indian masses. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell thinks that the efforts of Indian Social Reformers should 
be promoted. The question is, have they ever been aided? We think very seld m. 
In the early days of our boyhood, we used to hear that high Government officials 
encouraged reformers ; now, instead of helping, they sit heavily on reformers. On 
one side we are told to have reform from within, on the other hand every move- 
ment, the leader of which does not instal in the place of high priest some high 
official, is misunderstood, and at times, we have no hesitation in saying, cried down. 
Such has been at least our A r in Upper India. No reform movement 
among the Hindus of Upper India had a greater and more far-reaching effect than 
the 3 Sama j. and the leaders know at their cost how they had been suspect- 
ed. The Samajes—whose excellent organisation for popular education called forth 
such high praise the other day from Sir Roland Wilson, so that he went so far as 
to say that if Indians could maintain such well-organisated institutions without 
European aid as the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, the time was come when the 
Government should altogether retire from having any hand in high education—had 
to wait for a decade before a retiring Lieutenant-Governor could find an opportunity 
to testify to the. excellence of the work. Try to stand on your own legs. Do not 
go as a beggar before the Government. This is what we hear from all sides. But 
have Government officials ever practically recognised the services done by the 
Arya College to the Panjab? Any third-rate rats, who goes with folded hands 
before the Government for special favours, might, in the absence-of better ones, be 
made a Fellow ofan University, but not the officers of the Anglo-Vedic College. 
We do not think Principal Hans Raj has yet been made a Fellow of the Panjab 
8 to Which he supplies the largest number of candidates for examina- 
tions. The same has been the experience in early days of the Theosophical 
Society, and lately of its Hindu College at Benares. T were objects of sus - 
picion till a large number of timid people were scared away. The Gora sh ini 
Sabha as a movement was formed on the principles of self-help and might have 
ved of much help to the State during the late fam ine, at least its leaders would 
ve been able to influence the lowest strata of Hindu society: but the entire 
movement was crushed, practically effaced from the face of the.earth by official 
threats, simply because some of the members had in their over-zeal led the masses to 
break the law. These members have been made to pay the penalty for their in- 
discretion ; but was it fair to run down the whole movement? Similar has been the 
se of the leaders of the Nadwat-ul-ulma. If the Hindus go to form an 
Indigenous movement, and try to strengthen their hands, and create the feeling of 
nationality, at once a cry is raised, and the allegation made that these are ane 
of Hindu revival and are sure to disturb the peace of the country. If orthodox 
Muhammadans attempt at doing something for themselves, the ory is raised that a 
race of fanatical Mullas is being brought into existence to disturb the peace of the 
country. We ask, in all respect, is this the way to encourage social reformers ? 
The people want to.have the th of legislation to manage endowed property attach- 


ed to rel gious institutions. ‘Ihe Government, from fear of offending orthodoxy, - 
déclines to help them. ‘The reformers ask the help of Government and Univer- 
sities for raising the marriageable age of boys by founding a number of scholar- 
ships for bachelor students, or closing certain ower Classes of schools against 
ae aa tore. The Government expresses its inability to help. The gulf between 
ne f lers ang the rated, instead of being narrowed, is being widened which will 
continue to be so till such time as the po icy of suspicion and hatred is changed 
and the motives of reformers are properly appreciated, ” | 

| 4 
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bens Amis 29. One Kashi Nath, retired Tahsildar, writing to the Oudh Akhbar : 
Lith April, 1908. ie eee „ now), of the 11th April, complains that a class o 

; — Mirae oy fowiers r fowlers in the Benares, Mirzapur, and certain other 
districts. in these Provinces have for some time 


os Wy N a past 
taken to.indiscriminately killing certain classes of birds for the sake of their bean- | 
age, in which they trade. This practice if allowed to be continued will | 


lead, before long, to the extinction of a most beautiful class of God's creatures. 
cae should therefore be taken to stop this reckless destruction of beautiful 


Rozwimows-t- 30. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari' (Allahabad), obeerving that Lord Ampthill, 
Ist peng Governor of the Madras Presidency, during his late 
the non-eck- tour in Dindigal, made personal enquiries from the 
of the United cyltivators as to their grievances, giving a patient 
4 hearing to their representations regarding the levy — 
Of .water-rate from them even in respect of such fields which they did not 
irrigate with canal water, the reduction in the number of the instalments in which 
they paid revenue from eight to four, the plague measures, &c., and promising due 
‘consideration, says that if officers like His Lordship ruled over this country, she 
could not but be happy and prosperous. But the editor is sorry to learn that the 
agent of a landlord in the Muttra district lately sent a petition, and subsequently 
a telegram to the present Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, complain- 
ing that owing to the neglect of the canal employés certain of his crops had already 
withered in part and would be dried up altogether shortly, and requesting permis- 
sion to institute a suit against them; but that he has not even received an acknow- 
ledgment of the same! The people say that it never happened during the time 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell, that a person sent a petition to him and received no 
reply. It is difficult to imagine that a vigilant ruler like Sir James Digges la 
Touche would disregard anybody’s complaint. It is very probable that the peti- 
tion in question was not laid before him, and the telegram was not considered of 
sufficient importance to bereplied to. But such treatment should not be accorded to 
the petitions of the people in the Lieutenant-Governor's office (Secretariat), there 


being no other Department which exercises control over, and can interfere in, every 
other Department. ) 


V.—Leaigiarion. 


Hrspustais, 31. The English Hindusthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 7th April, quoting His 
6 1 Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the Hon ble Rai Sri 
Jections to the Bill regarding the Ram Bahadur's objections to the Bill regarding the 

and nt. change in the name of the North-Western Provinces 

3 and Oudh, says: Surely Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
and Sir James LaTouche, a most popular Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, 
could not have been guilty of misleading their Viceroy, Lord Curzon, and given 
a handle thereby to the Hon’ble Babu Sri Ram to expose the Government policy at 
the open sitting of the Supreme Council of the Government of India. Then again, 
we also are one of those people of Oudh, who do not share the objections raised by 
the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur. We have all along said that it would be better for 
Oudh to be amalgamated altogether with the aini mulk (Regulated Provine“, 

_ than to be kept separate from it, and be called a non-regulation province, and thereby 
be deprived of the benefit of the learned Judges of the High Court, who possess 
the experience of the English Judges, and are second to none in the world. Is it 
not better for us to appear before a Board of Revenue than before a Financial 
Commissioner, who cannot be supposed to have the experience of two Members of 
the Board, sitting by himself alone. In the same manner, there were found 


differences in almost every department between the regulation and non-regular 
Provinces, and now happily for ourselyes, they have been amalgamated. Why 
should the Lieutenant-Governor he called the Lieutenant-Governor of the Nortb- 
2 Provinces and the Chief Commissioner of Oudh? Did the last part of 
his sentence in any way do honour to the advocates of the separation of these 
Provinces ? No, not at all. . Bat in our humble opinion it eclipsed the big title of 
on a overnor by being suffixed by the words, and the Chief Commissioner 
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1 As to the remarks of the ‘Viceroy,’ published in the N Pioneer of tlie: 28th 
March last, which run as follows:— —— ee e A 

. my remarks will remove the'objections of the Hon'ble 
Member, but I can assure him that I have good reason to believe that those objec- 
tions are not popularly shared; we venture to say that His Excellency does not 
really know whether his remarks will remove the objections of the Hon'ble Member; 
or not; but we ean say that they cannot remove the Hon’ble Member's ‘objec- 
tions, because he will not understand them; because he belongs to a society of 
enthusiastic advocates, who, rightly or wrongly, want to become lakir par fakir 
(to walk on the beaten path), and therefore they could not or rather would not listen 
to any other argument according to the following Hindi saying :-— 


‘ Phule phale na bet yadapi sudha barsain jalad ;.murukh hirdai na chet 
jo guru mithain biranch sam. (The cane would not bear fruit, even though the 
clouds poured down the water of life instead of the water of rain: in the same manner 
a man blind to reasoning would not alter his mind, even if the Brahma, the Creator 
of the world, condescended to teach him). Under these circumstances we are sorry 
to say that the reasoning and assurance of our wise, able. and universally admired 
Viceroy of India will not be accepted by the learned Vakil of Oudh. He is in this 
respect a follower of the Raja Sir Amir Hasan of Mahmudabad, who incurred the 
serious displeasure of the late Sir George Couper by opposing the amalgamation 
of Oudh with the North Western Provinces. Both the parties consisted of Euro- 
peans and Indians. Mr. Currie, the brother of Colonel Fendall Currie, then bein 
the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, was the leader of the dissenting Europeans an 
Civilians, and Raja Sir Amir Hasan was the leader of the Taluqd4rs and other land- 
ed-proprietors and raises of Oudh. Maharaja Sir Digbijai Singh was with the 


Government, and great unpleasantness continaed between the two parties for some 
years. We very well remember the circumstances, and really we are also very 
much surprised to read the remarks of our member, the Hon'ble Rai Bahadur, who 
wreaked his old vengeance by trying to hoodwink our cautious Viceroy, though 
his ingenious scheme proved abortive before the learned Viceroy and his Coun- 


cillors. 


VI.—RAILWAT. 


32. The Oudh Ak har (Lucknow), of the 11th April, publishes a letter 

in which the writer complains that while large num- 

„Kallen at Nera. au. bers of passengers alight (and book themselves) 
a at the city railway-station at Meerut, there is only 
one ticket-eolleetor, so that the third-class passengers are detained for about 
25 minutes before tickets are collected from them and they are allowed to leave 
the station. Similarly there is only a peon deputed to check the tickets of the 
2nd and Intermediate class out-going passengers at this station. On the other 
band, there are two ticket collectors at the Cantonment Railway station, though 
the passenger traffic here is only one-eighth of that on the city station. But 
the Cantonment station is mainly used by Europeans, and every attention must be 


paid to their convenience! | 
: VII.—Posr Orrice. 


33. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 10th April, 


1 urges that just as the rate of postage on registered 


arti sent tonewspapersfor publica- newspapers and the telegraphic charges on messages 


sent to them for publication have been reduced, 80 
Government should extend the same concession with respect to articles contributed 
by correspondents to the press. | 


VIiI.—Nartive Societies AND RRLIdIous anp Socran' MATTERS. 


34. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th April, says: On the day of the 
he Hon'ble Satria asain „Budget discussion, the Hon’ble Saiyid Husain Bilgra- 
— —„—„— mi asked for statistics about the number and value of 
mals Neo tae all the Muhammadan religions and charitable endow- 
ments, 1 about their number under direct or indirect State control. He further 
ch nested ¢ overnment to collect the information on the subject, if it were not avail- 
dle at the time. The Hon'ble Mr. Ibbetson replied denying the existence of an 


such statistics, Not only this. He did not even think it advisable to order their | 


Ou Akai, 
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lity family astements in 
; atoos ‘aro give any: information rp. 
en pad. nay such inquiry would assume an inquisitorial nature 

ye keenly: resented. For these reasons the Government of India 
uk it advisable to meddle in the matter, This is of course cay. 
inciple of religious neutrality to the extreme. If the trustees of such 
ats are not bound to give any information about their number and value 
people in general may not feel themselves called upon to give the census 
enumerator the names and the number of the members of their families. This jg 


> qmerely shirking an imperative duty on the part of Government. The State in 


ADVOCATE, . 
10th April, 1902. 


“India is bound to see that all endowments are properly managed and their incomes 


spent on their legitimate purposes. Thus alone can piace | donors of endow- 
ments be encouraged: If our rulers only knew how to proceed sympathetically in 
such delicate matters, they could do immense good to the country socially, as they 
are doing, to a great extent, educationally and administratively. 


35. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th April, says:—* Prevention is 
1 better than cure. We feel the force of this saying 
ee more than ever. The plague knocks at our doors, 
The Sanitary and Municipal authorities and the citizens should put their heads 
together and devise methods of prevention. If disinfection is the measure to 
‘prevent both the spread and the outbreak of the plague, all important cities should 
‘at once be divided into blocks and-the houses disinfected without delay. In places 
where the disease has not appeared, evacuation of the houses during the process 
of disinfection may not be required and should not be enforced. While on the 
necessity of the adoption of measures for prevention, we mean to place before our 
readers the fact that many deadly maladies that are generally termed hereditary, 
and then pronounced incurable, are almost all of them preventable and as much 
hereditary as is knowledge. Latest researches support the contention that 
meer all -troublesome and long-enduring diseases are the effect more of 
efective drainage, dirty habits, rotten and ill-ventilated buildings than of any 
unwelcome legacy from parents.” * siete AM a 1 10 N 
In traeing the causes, those apart from heredity, some of the remedies have 
heen incidentally mentioned. In the fewest possible words, they are more sanitary 
than medicinal, and relate more to food than to drugs. These consist of sanitary 
dwellings, less crowded and well ventilated bedrooms, sufficiency of sunlight, per- 
sonal cleanliness, plain but healthy diet. A few strong municipal restrictions about 
easing on the road, apitting anywhere and everywhere, and the erection of buildings 
might go a great way to prevent the dissemination of any disease. As to phthisis 
that wasting malady, it should be declared from the housetops that tuberculosie 
is an infectious disease, in its way almost as communicable as an, exanthema, 
a disease of the skin. As precautions against the spread of this disease, sug- 
gestions had been made both in Europe and the United States. It was proposed 
that there should be isolation and notification of cases of phthisis and a regular 
house-to-house visitation by competent sanitary Inspectors, who would point out to 
the proprietors and inhabitants the defects in their buildings. In the late plague 
scare in Melbourne this scheme was actually carried out, and with great success: 
but as soon as the fright was over, the officers were dismissed, and there was an 
immediate return to former haphazard methods. An immense amount of phthisis 
could be prevented by improving the dwellings of the working classes, and the 
regulations with respect to the erection of their tenements should be most strin- 
gently enforced, and placed in more resolute hands than those in which they are 
now. Sleeping rooms were often built in cold countries, without even a fireplace 
or any opening communicating with the outside air, and it was a rare thing to 
see any attempt at ventilating ‘the floors. Another important matter in connection 
with this disease was the establishment of sanitaria. There was no necessity to 
erect costly brick or wood buildings. It would be very much better, in fact, to 
gather these people together under separate tents. The phthisical bore cold 
very well, contrary to the general idea, and these temporary canvas structures 
could be destroyed, or exposed to the light in a manner impossible with more 
permanently built shelters. In ‘addition to sanitary measures, two other factors 


6283) 


nako Indians.more liable to phihsis and other diseases, Win the n 
in the struggle f 


existence, life in India is always run on a very high pressure. 


It means less rest and more worry. Nothing kills-and shortens, and takes ‘away 
the charm from, life 20 much as worry. The second is the gradual and steady 
‘nroad made on society by the slow progress of alcoholism. It is of course in 4 
very men stage a but in no time it may assume gigantic proportions and 
make India another England in drunkenness. Early measures to stamp out the evil 


is urgently called for. 


36. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 1st April, referring to 
the accounts of the plague riots in certain districts 
of the Panjab, as published by. some of the news- 
pers in the United Provinces, says that, according to the Hindustani, a similar 
riot has lately taken place at Mirzapur, which, if the report is true, casts a slur 
on the administrative capacity of the local authorities in that town. All praise 
is certainly due to the District Magistrate and the medical authorities of Alla- 
habad, who, despite the great virulence of plague in this town, caused no harassment 
to the people, and gave them no occasion for resistance. If Government punishes 
persons who take part in plague riots, it should also punish the local officials 
who bring about such riots by their maladministration, so that it might not create 
general disaffection among the people. 


37. The English Hintusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 4th April, says:— 
„Within the last fifty years gigantic changes have 
taken place in the social polity of this country, with 
to Indian indigenous industries, and wealth, which was in days gone-by the 
monopoly of the few, has now become distributed among the many ; and therefore, 
the money that used to be spent in buying the super fluous luxuries of an indolent life, 
is now used by the mediocrity in buying the daily necessaries of life. The shawls 
of Cashmere, the alwdéns of Amritsar and Rampur, the silk fabrics of Murshedabad, 
Midnapore and Cuttack, the dhoties of calcutta, Pubna, Santipore, Dacca, and 
Chandernagore, being high priced, do not meet the demand of the common people 
who, therefore, have to fall back upon foreign articles which are lower in price and 
of artistic make. In order therefore that the consumption of Indian manufactures 
might be effectually. increased it would appear necessary to bring their prices on a 
level with, if not lower than, the prices of articles imported from foreign countries. 


But the labour charges and the length of time incurred in the manufacture 
of Indian are 80 great that the lowering of prices is more or less imprac- 
ticable, so long as the labouring classes are not taught.the use of machinery. Scien- 
tific education would, therefore, appear to be the only sure groundwork of the 
resuscitation of Indian industries. European methods of manpfacture should be 
introduced as soon as possible, and technical schools for the training of the work- 


ing classes in foreign arts and industries should be established in different parts 
of the country. 


Plague riot at Mirsapur. 


Revival of Indian industries. 
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PROSE ca). Foreign. , 
. che Oudh Punch (Lucknow), in itz Supplement of the 10th April, pub-  Ovp= Poror, 
is. a lishes en, e doe d soreapondent In witerhe ne= or. 
Stilts eee . prosches the Mahammadans of the United Provinces, 
whe wo 4 4 the educated ones among them, for abstain- ~~ 
ing 80 far from contributing to the Hedjaz Railway Fund, sets before them the noble 
example of the Muhammadans of the other parts of India, who have freely contri- 
bated their mite to the fund, and, exhorting them to follow suit. directing them 
to bear in mind that the giving of money for this work is an act of religious merit. 
(6).—Home. 5 
2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th April, says : If you have a Aprocare, 
. grievance to be redressed, go on hammering at it till 77 April, 1902. 
nee eo _ _Doom's Day. This is the creed of earnest workers. We 
have no way but todo this. Our Indian brethren in South Africa are in a sad plight. 
They labour under a number of political disabilities not of a sentimental nature. 
They cannot carry on their trade freely. They are not allowed to walk upon the foot- 
paths; some classes of railway compartments have uo room for them; the right for 
urchase of landed property is denied to them, etc., etc, When the Boer war 
roke out, Indians exhibited unparalleled loyalty even under such circumstances, 
Hopes were held out of bettering their condition, They are even now but defer- 
red hopes. Lord Milner has not yet found time to take up the matter. But Mr. Caine 
is not willing to allow it to be dropped. He is at it with his wonted zeal and vigour. 
In the meantime, a correspondent from the Transvaal thus deplores the policy 
pursned by the Colonists with respect to Indians :— 
‘Pe the inveterate laziness and unfitness of the native black, and the difficulty of 


obtaining ur from Portuguese territory, may bring about the introduction of the excellent 
Indian labourer into this land which can support many millions of an agricultural population. 
Both India and Africa would be enormously benefited by this Indian immigration, and I trust 
that no Jewish wire-pulling will stop it. The Jew capitalists are against it in order to favour 
their pedlar brethren. It seems, however, wrong that our British Indian subjects should be 
debarred from settling in a Crown Coleny as both the Transvaal and Orange River Colony now 
are. It was India and her troops that saved Natal in the present war, if not South Africa. It 
was an Indian General who overthrew the Boers when all our other Generals had failed, South 
Africa as a Colony would never have existed but for India. For that country the Cape was 
retained as a port of call and a ooaling station. Surely South Africa owes a debt to India, and, 
instead of 1 sa Ss her sons, should welcome them as men from the other Colonies.’ 


The crucial moment for the British Ministers has come, In the year of the 
Coronation of the first Emperor of India, it will be shortly known throughout the 
world whether or not Indians form an integral part of the Empire on which the 
sun never sets. We shall also once for all know if India is ever to remain the 
Cinderella in the great household of the Empire.” 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th April, says:“ Quite a large num- An 

e and the Coronation cere- ber of Indians, from among the princes, the people and 17.0 April, 1908. 

708 the sepoys, are going to attend the Coronation cere- 
mony in London in June next. Most of the people are going as Government guests ; 
the number of private visitors will none the less be large. In all, not less than three 
or four thousand Indians will be in London in June next. Leaving aside the 
political importance of such a grand assemblage, the social effect of the gatherin 
will be 9 For the first time in the bistory of England's connection wit 
India, 80 irge a number of India’s best representatives will visit a foreign land. 
Let us hope they will go as England's guests and will be treated as such during 
their stay in that country, standing shoulder to shoulder with Englishmen as fellow- 
subjects, and not mere y as ornamental things to be exhibited to sightseers and to 
add to the grandeur of the procession. Then when these people return to India, they 
will return full of enthusiasm about England's hospitality and greatness. Tlie 
zen voyage question has been practically solved in all parts of India. So far as 
the orthodox people in Upper India are concerned, they will raise no objection to 
any man’s Visiting foreign ile provided on his return he does not break the 
caste rules and does not refuse to remain with the people. ‘The Rajputs and Brah- 
ming, several of whom are high class Kankubjas, who were for thirteen months 
in China during the last campaign, have all been welcomed, back to the bosom of 
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provinces. 

an England-returned gen 
changed habits and mode of living than to the | 
The fortheoming visit of hundreds of our countrymen to England for the coronation 
ought altogether to solve the question. In selecting soldiers, nominations have been 
made from every caste. From the local 1 Regiment 25 soldiers will be going 
by 15th May. Sikhs, Brahmins, Dogras, ttas, Madrasees, along with repre. 
sentatives of Pathans, Afridis, Hindustani Muhammadans, will reach Bombay by the 
middle of May, and under the command of Major Dawson, will 3 

Every arrangement will be made for the convenience of the soldiers, who will be 
allowed a special allowance at the rate of Rs. 5 per day per officer, and one shilling 
per day for every soldier. We haye one thing to say in this connection. We 
understand that no menials will be allowed to accompany the soldiers. We think 
this to be a mistake. The sight of Indian soldiers washing their own utensils in 
Hyde Park or cooking their chapatis in open field, while their camp is surrounded 
by hundreds of anxious on-lookers, will not be edifying. For every 20 or 
25 men the Government should allow two menials. If the soldiers are to do their 
own cooking, as many will most probably do, then a number of kahars should 
be ‘taken to England along with the soldiers. Of the numerous Hindu 
guests of the King-Emperor few will live in the heteroaox fashion. They 
will observe orthodoxy in all its details. We understand the Maharaja of 
Jeypur's arrangements will be perfect. He is chartering a ship for his 
own use, where every arrangement will be made, so that in not even the most 
minor details, caste rules may be broken. This is good and satisfactory. 
We would suggest that the princes and chiefs should leave behind them some 
mark of their visit to England. If the Maharajas, headed by the Chief of Jeypur, 
raise a decent sum of money to build a dharamshala for the Hindus and a sarti 
for the Muhammadans on the bank of the Thames in commemoration of the event, 
the idea will appeal to His Imperial Majesty's sympathy and the people of 
England. A dharamshala in land will be the most appropriate memorial 
of the event from an Indian point of view. As to its usefulness there can be 10 
two opinions. The number of visitors to England will go on increasing. In 
one or two decades England is bound to be connected with India by an overland 
route. This will be followed by a greater influx of Indians to England, several of 
whom will prefer to live in the orthodox style. If arrangements for their stay 
in England are made and the difficulty of accommodation removed, even elderly 
persons would visit the country, and highly beneficial results will follow. They 
will soon be able to have a colony of their own and create a public. opinion there, 
which will prevent our young men, who mostly visit England for educational 
purposes, from going astray. Among the Government guests we find the name of 
Sir Baba Khem Singh Bedi, the spiritual leader of the Sikhs. The Baba will be 
doing a great service not only to the Sikhs, but also to the Hindus, as a body, if be 
were to initiate a movement for having Guru Nanak’s Sangat in London in com- 
memoration of the event. The Sikhs have recently established one at Hong Kong, 
and are going to have more in some other colonies where Sikhs go in large numbers 
for the purpose of service or trade. They should lose no time in having one 
in London for their own use and the benefit of others. We were told some Jean 
ago that a rich Hindu merchant of Bombay had an idea of constructing a shivals 
and dharamshala in London, and that he set apart a large amount of money for the 
purpose. If there is an opportunity for this gentleman to carry out the idea it 
will present itself now for the availing of which no time should be lost. The 
event which is taking so large a number of our countymen to. England is unique 
aud has great political and soeial significance in our eyes. If we slip this oper, 


attitude of his orthodox 


tunity without e the cause of the sea-voyage movement and 


A in the way of the Indian metchantand tradesman facilities to visit England 
u large numbers, we will be losing à great opportunity. We would ask our cout 
trymen in England to urge this great need of theirs.on the chiefs and nobles that 
are going to pay them a visit. 3 
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Ovp AXKHBiR, 
14th April, 1902. 


\Wadwateul-Ulama and the Corona- 
tion Darbar at Delhi. | 


pe 
| qualities, calls upon the Madwat-wl-Ulma to avail 
itself of the op ‘ity of the coming Delhi ‘Coronation Darbar, to present an 
address of loyalty and fealty to the British throne on behalf of ‘the entire Muham- 
madan community in India, to Lord Curzon, and thereby remove the doubts enter- 


tained in some quarters regarding the loyalty of those Muhammadans who receive 
their religious education from Mullas. It is to be hoped that LerdOurzon will not, 
on his part, refuse to receive an address from the Nadwa should it request per- 
mission to send ‘a deputation to His Excellency on the oecasion of the Coronation 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th April, observes:—“ Once upon = anvocars, 

| n time the cat and the tiger fell out. The tiger 1%» April, 1902. 
rushed upon his aunt, the cat, with full force, expand- 

ed claw and open mouth. The tiny animal ran for the sabe of life and took 

shelter in a mans abode. The beast feared to follow his prey into the domains 

of man. He 2 on the way and turned back. He threatened that as he could 

not get hold of the cat, he would anyhow try to secure its feces to punish it. 

Thereafter cats are seen to cover their evacuations everywhere in the world. The 

colonists of Natal are more than the tiger in the story. They have caught the 

British Indian and tripped him in the matter of political rights in that colony 

under the British Flag. They mean to go further. A Bill has been introduced 

into the Natal Assembly to define the status of the children of indentured Indian 

coolies. It is proposed to define that children born to such parents before or after 

their arrival in Natal should, on reaching manhood, be admitted to the position 


Indians in Natal. 


held by‘their progenitors. That is to say, the children of eoolies are to be coolies 
and nothing but that, no matter whether they enter into any agreement with any 


colonists similar to what bound their fathers to the latter's masters. It is the 
same thing as to say and hold that sons of slaves must be slaves and shall 
have no rights to claim as independent citizens of the Empire. Thus has begun 
the settlement of the Indian question in South Africa, in the face of ‘the. loyalty 
and devotion of Indians to the British Throne, and the hope of the English 
nation coupled with the promise of responsible Ministers, to see that the posi- 
tion of Indians is placed on a satisfactory footing. And this in the year, and 
just on the eve, of the Coronation of Edward VII, King of Great Britain and 


1e and of the Britons across the Sea, Emperor of India, and Defender of 
| al ! L : | 


II.—AFauanistaN AND Tnaxs-FRONTIER. 

7. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th April, says:—“‘TheMahsuds are 12 Jol 1902. 
1 : an 9 unmanageable tribe. On the day follow- * 
„ ee r . Nen ing the signing of the agreement with the jirga at 

1 Tank, a party of the 27th Panjab Infantry was - 
d attacked and suffered severe less. Previously some Mahsuds had murdered a 

Mubammadan Political Officer. The terms of the settlement made it possible for 
- fy the allowances to the tribe to filter down to sections and stb-sections, and net to be 
u Sntined to maliks and their immediate followers. In return e a 9 


behave properly and to keep the peace on their side of the Nort fest Frontier. 
. 68 


. 8 ane 
. 
Nan 


too much leaning towards Mulla Najm-ud-din and religious matters. Reli. 
iests still exercise as much influence in Afghauistan as they did in Europe 
dle Ages, and the Amir has been very wise in seeking to conciliate them 
all means in his power, so that they may freely acknowledge him to be tlie 
ruler of Afghanistan. is Highness. finds his. power secure, he will ceag. 
to make much of these Mullas and others. The British Government need not, 
therefore, entertain any anxiety with reference to his present doings. [The Oud), 
Akhbar (Lacknew), of the 18th April, to the grand reception accorded to 
Mulla Najm-ud-din Hadda at Kabul by Amir Habib-ullah Than, is also of opinion 
that His Highness’ object is simply to establish his power and sway over the 
Afghans. through ‘the influence of Mullas. It is true that the late Amir Abdur 
Rahman never made much of Mullas, er allowed them any hand in political matters 
but he too had sufficient regard for the goodwill of that influential body. The 
ry fact of the present Amir declining to accept a religious title proposed by Mulla 
shows that he is net willing to place himself under the thumb of the Mullas. 
So far as the writer can gauge the present circumstances, he does not think that Amir 
Habib-ullah will leave the path trodden by his illustrious father.| | 


Hispvernix, 9. The English Hindus han (Kaläkänkar), of the 16th April, says :—* It 
8 is said that reports from Kabul give credit to the 
e intention of the. Amiref Amir 's intention of visiting India, just as his late 

| | father did, by attending the Darbar at Umballa during 

the late Lord Dufferin’s regime. Such a visit is most desirable, and if it could be 

ed in connection with the Imperial Assemblage to be held at Delhi next 

January, it would be one of the best political moves of Lord Curzon, our Viceroy.’ 


TEL.—Native Srarss. 


Narvan-I-AZaM, 10. A correspondent of the Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th 
. Compinint against certain state on- April, asks the following questions in respect to 
— Se certain persons in Rampur :— 

(1). What is Dulah Khan? and what. officer's favourite is he that his orders 
are so implicitly obeyed? How could he make two coats for himself costing 
Rs. 9 that his pay is very small? Who paid the cost of these 


shown 


(2). Who are those 10 or 15 persons of Bajuri Tola and Gujar Tola who g 
about armed at night? Which officer’s protection does this band enjoy? 


(3). What officer, having got the offences of certain. thieves condoned, has 
‘kept them with him? Is it at the instance of any officer that certain thefts 
are not traced out? Who is this officer who exercises so much influence? 


(Y. What officer's protégé is Niamat, who, having been charged with 
2 is now relegated to jail? Why did this officer get his offence condoned at 


11. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 15th April, in its columns. of miscellaneous 
lade Saati r says * rumoured = = — 
Barare with the Bombay — amalgamat b partly) with t n ay ‘ 
italy cease deney and (partly) with the Central Provinces, the 
‘Nizam continuing to receive thirty lakhe of rupees a year (as the net income 
of that 333 This rumour bas caused a great * the — 
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12. The’ Urdj (Bijnor), of the 14th April, referring to the charge of for- 

rah ea at gery recently brought against Mr. Balganga- 

. Ne oy ka: dhar Tilak at Poona, regrets that an educated 

1 and respectable man like him should get into 


1 


such difficulties. 8 


13. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 8th April, deploring the policy of Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, the late ae erer 
of Muiam- of these Provinces, who ruled that the employment of 
madane Hindus and Musalmans as tahsildars (and other subor- 
inces. dinate ‘executive officials) should be in the ratio of 3. 
to 2, says that the result of this objectionable policy this year was that only 20 
Muhammadans were nominated for tahsildarships, while the number of the Hindu 
nominees was 27. Again, out of the 18 Muhammadan new ‘nominees who had, last 
year, been sent back disappointed even without having been inspected by the Board 
of Revenue, only 8 were nominated again this year. The remaining 10 gentlemen 
are perfectly well-behaved and good officials, and the editor, publishing their 
names, requests the present Lieutenant-Governor to take their case into special 
consideration, aud have them nominated again, by making in their favour an 
exception to the new rules on the subject, if necessary. The editor further 
requests His Honor to revert to the old system of having Musalmans or Hindus 
nominated, and selected for tahsildarships (and other executive posts), accord- 
ing to their qualifications or official experience, &c., freely, without sticking to 
the proportion fixed between them by his predecessor. There are several Muham- 
madan tahsildars, too, who though recommended over and over again for Deputy 
Collectorships, have not been promoted yet on account of the policy of proportion- 
ate employment followed by Sir Antony MacDonnell. 


: (b).—Police. 


14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 1%h April, publishes the following 

A dishonest recovery of property by letter from a correspondent at Sahdranpur :—“ One 
2 Aes Chittar Brahman was returning home one night at 
about 11 o'clock. On his way lay the shop of Banarsi, Bania. There Chittar asked 
for two pice worth of sugar. Just thea there happened to be at the shop three other 
men, named Daro, Mithan and Mai Dayal. The Brahman saw the Bania on, 
in his closed fist. to Daro something which made a slight chink. This led to the 
supposition in Chittar's mind that some money had been passed, He then went his 
way with his purchase. The presence of the three above-named notorious characters 
of the city of Sahäraupur and the little incident at the shop appear, to have agitated 
Chittar so. much that he availed himself of the first opportunity the next morning 
of taking a’policeman into his confidence, with the usual precaution that the secret 
should not be di . The policeman, in bis turn, felt anxious to relieve himself 
of the burden, and promptly carried the news to his superior officer. The result 
was that the city Sub-Inspector sent for Chittar, who had once before been con- 
victed of theft, questioned him, and then proceeded with him to the shop in ques- 
tion. The Bania was found engaged in arranging his goods for sale, and the 
police officer, who had witnesses with him, asked the Bania to deliver up any stolen 
y any one. The Bania, recalling his 
past experience of the unpleasantness of the clutches of the. police, staggered at 
this somewhat imperious and impertinent demand. He replied that he had no 
stolen property in the shop. This was not sufficient. An immediate search was 
threatened. It was actually carried out in presence of the witnesses by a constable 
who had accompanied the Sub- Inspector. The usual formality of having their clothes 
and persons examined was gone through, and then began the search. Nothing was 
found in the shop. Thereupon the search party proceeded to the innermost apart- 
ment, a room where a number of sacks of grain were stacked. By a strange irony 
of fate, the master of the house, f. e. the Bania, whose house was being searched, 
did not happen to form one of the party. e : 


Urey, 
14th April, 1902. 


At Baste, 
Sth April, 1902. 


ADVOOATE, 
17th April, 1902. 
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tion based on the false discovery ? 


Who was oe Se ee 
Why was the search made by a constable? Why was not the master of the hous 


allowed to be present at the ‘search? What was the Sub-Inspector doing while his 
assistant was engaged in planting the articles in an innocent man’s house? What 
notice has been taken of the uct Of the police ?” 


ici (c)—Finance and Tazation. | 
15. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 11th. April, referring to the 
|. protest ematiet the Hon’bie Members Viceroy's introductory speech, the Hon ble 
. K or Members laying their the table at the 
(debate on the last Budget in the Supreme Legislative 
eae Council, observes :—“ We were very much amused 
indeed last year to learn that the speeches of the Hon’ble Members of the Supreme 
Legislative Council were required by the President to be laid on the table, and we 
are rather more amused now than before to see that the Viceroy has allowed the same 
thing to be done again this year, though he has given certain warnings to the Hon bie 
Members. His Excellency said: When I invited Hon’ble Members to lay upon the 
table such portions of their speeches as they did not propose to deliver, I clearly did 
not mean to extend fo them a liberty greater than that they enjoy under the exist- 
ing rules of debate. We never interfered, but greatly objected to this policy 
of His Excellency, and we also want the practice of writing speeches in English, 
and ‘then either laying them upon the debating table of the Council or reading them, 
to-be abolished. The practice of delivering speeches we copy from the West- 
ern people. Therefore we must either carry it out exactly like them, or write 
our speeches in our own languages, and place them on the table of the Council 
some weeks beforehand, in order to enable the President to read them at his 
leisure, and then to accept them or not. But to enco the Hon’ble Members to 
write their ‘speeches‘in English, and thereby damp English oratory amongst 
the Indian Members, is most objectionable. Therefore it is most desirable that 
the pleased to pass some rules to the effect that no 
ay 


Hrspvstruir, 
llth April, 1902. 


Indian Member of the Legislative Council, whether Eng! ng shall 
write his speech in English and lay it upon the debating table of the Council; but 
that-he must express ‘his sentiments (if he is desirous to do so in English) in a0 
extempore speech. But if he is unable to do so, he should write his speech in 
his own language, and place it on the table of the Council. ” 

16. The English Hindusthan (Kalékinkar), of the 14th April, quoting por. 
3 3 f tions of the speeches, as reported in the Pioneer, of the 
ve, Legisiative Counc. “* Hon ble Mr. M. C. Turner, and the Hon’ble Mahars)* 
; haps of Darbhanga at the debate on the last Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, says: “ We entirely agree with the Hon bie Member 
as well as his other Hon’ble Colleagues, that undoubtedly the Budget was the most 
remarkable one ever presented. The remission of two crores of land revenue in the 
famine areas is the most praiseworthy and benevolent act ef the Government 9 
India; and we also are at one with those Hon ble Members who are for raising.‘ 
minimum limit of the income-tax from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,200 Per 


English Government will be 
ish-knowing or not, 


14th April, 1902. 
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It is true that Lord Curzon is conferring untold blessings on the Indians, 
by means of his appointing so many Commissions, by means of his taking so great 
interest in visiting the various parts of the country, and in short by so minutely 
scrutinizing the various points of the Indian administration. Therefore may the 
King of England and Emperor of India listen to our prayer, and increase the term 
of His Excellency’s tenure of office to not less than seven years and to not more 
than ten years, and at the same time may God please so to actuate the minds of 
Lady and Lord Curzon that they may condescend, at the humble request of His 
Majesty's ndian subjects, to kindly and graciously accept the increased term of 
office in India.” : 


17. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 16th April, in continu - 
: ation of its preceding comments on the debate on the 

obadest inthe last Budget in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
makes a further quotation from the speech of the 

Maharaja of Darbhanga, advocating the raising of the minimum taxable income, and 
observes as follows:— We entirely agree with His Highness the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, that we ought to be cautious in our anticipations, and at the same time 
we ought not to embarrass our rulers, because it is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment to see its subjects happy and well cared for. But we can only talk away; 
however, if we were a member of that ruling august assembly, we would have been 
able to feel the difference between a ruler and a criticiser. There was a king who 
a good menagerie, where hung a picture of a lion and a man, Who was kneeling 
upon the breast of the prostrated monarch of the forest and was tearing his jaws 


with his hands. The king addressed the living monarch of the forest in the 
following terms :— | 
‘Oh thou king of the forest! look how powerful is man, the most rational 
animal of the world.’ Thereupon the lion retorted and said, Yes, your Majesty, 
you are right.’ But the fact of the matter is this, that the picture was drawn b 
à man, but not by a lion. However, had it been drawn by a lion it would have been 
contrary to what it is now. So if the speeches of the Hon’ble Members were to be 
written by them in the capacity of members of the governing staff, then the 
sentiments of their speeches would be altogether changed; because to criticise 
only for the sake of notoriety and making show is one thing, and to do justice to 
e various ruling departments and to allot to them such financial portions to 
they are entitled, and then to do good to the country is another thing. Then 
aan, the Government wanted to follow the example of Oliver Goldsmith as set 
hin the Vicar of Wakefield, in the following quotation :— a 5 
From this motive, I had scarce taken orders a year before I began to think 
isly Of matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her wedding gown, not for 
‘fine glossy surface, but for such qualities as would wear well.’ So our Government 
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se such a policy for raising thé limit of the income- tax as w 
well: becuse tees they could make such a limit'a lasting one, they wouls 
Ake aby temporary alterations: and in this respect we literally support the 
aharaja ‘of Darb anga. The Maharaja is also right in observing that if the 
minimum limit of Rs 2,400 a year prevails in A . then the minimum limit 
of’ th not higher, ought to be the 


F the iricome-tax in India, in our opinion, if it | 

same as in England. The income-tax and the salt-tax indeed are very pressing 
and vety much felt in India, and therefore we wish to impress upon our Govern. 
ment the necessity of reducing them, when they see their way to accepting our 
Sincere and loyal advice. Of all the taxes, the salt-tax is the most important, 
because it affects the poor and the rich equally. Those who live on coarse food can 
Siily swallow it with the help of salt. Therefore to deprive them of this neces- 
tt ty eating—would be invoking the curse of the old and infirm people, which 
ought to be feared, according to the following Persian saying :—‘ Nim shabe ah 
kinad pt ral, daulate sad sal kunad paimdl” (If an old woman curses any one 
at midnight, she destroys bis century’s accumulated wealth). Under those cir. 
canistances, sincerely believing in this Persian saying, we most loyally, constitu- 
tionally, and humbly request our English Indian Government to exempt those 
poor, infirm and penniless Indian people from the burden of the salt-tax who are 
unable to afford to bay it. Atthe same time we do not plead at all for the wealthy 
and well-to-do Indian people.” | 


18. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar) of the 11th April, says:—* The 

: Hon'ble Mr. Meston’s Financial Statement, presented 
| at the meeting of the Provincial Legislative Council 
in the Chutter Munzil on the 7th instant, is short and clear, and can be understood by 
the people. ; 


The Provincial Budget. 


| On the whole the Statement is an admirable setting forth of last years 
accounts: and this year’s plans, and its character is indicated in one of the closing 
sentences: ‘ steady progress along accepted lines is what our forecast contemplates, 
and an enlarged field of usefulness for the local bodies which take a share in the 
administration.’ Less jubilantly optimistic, i. s., than Sir Edward Law’s Budget pre- 
sented in Calcutta the other day, the Provincial Statement exhibits just satisfactio 

with the year closed, and justifiable confidence for the year begun. 1 5 850 


19. The Advocate n of * 13th April, says: —“ Sir James Digges 
Ate ) LaTouche’s Government is fortunate in commencing 
ee eee year with a prosperity budget, and 
with an opening balance much above that fixed by the India Government. The 
after-effects of the (late) scarcity have not altogether been effaced ; but famine in 
some other parts of the country brought more money to the coffers of the people, who, 
somewhat free from anxieties as to the needs of the stomach, spent money over 
luxuries which brought more money to the Government. The Financial Statement 
was clear and concise, and if there is any increase in the income which cannot be 
looked upon with favonr, it is the income under Excise. There is an ever ready 
explanation for the increase to the effect that the consumption of liquors is n0 
increasing, but that the improvement is due to better administration of excise laws 
aud prevention of illicit manufacture of wines. But there is no knowing when the 
Government controlling agency of the traffic will be at its best. In the mean“ 
time, the people will continue to attribute the increase in the income under Excise 
to increased consumption. The only test for determining whether the consump 
tion of alcoholic drinks has decreased or not is to reduce the number of shops 
and give some power to the people to help the Government in checking the 
rapid rise in the income. On the expenditure side the several allotments made 
by the Government will be read with interest and welcomed by all classes of 
the people. Improvement of the ‘condition of the Amla classes, re-grading ° 
the Munsifs of Oudh, better control of the Police department, increase in the pa] 
of teachers, increase in the number of schools for primary education—are step 
which will considerably improve the internal administration of the Government 
The grant of a lakh for the construction of a building for the Agriculture 
College makes us nom sure that one great want of the province will be rate 
in the next year. But, as the Hon ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur explained, 


urgent need of these provinces is a Medical College. The Hon ble Member | 
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noted figures to show that provinces with lesser lation, and, we ma 
hich contribute less to the. Imperial funds, have. thejr own medic: olg ¢ s 
several schools; while we are asked to be content with a second grade school ! 
To the Hon’ble Mr. Meston’s mind the necessity of a thedical’ colfe Was, not 
quite clear and he expressed apprehensions that the number of medical practi- 
tioners might be in excess of the needs of the country. in the same way as the 
supply of lawyers now exceeded the demand? Where is the harm if the number 
of Assistant Surgeons exceed. the demand? There exists a demand in these prov- 
inces for more medical practitioners. We deny that the number of Assistant 
Surgeons amidst us is sufficient, What to say of private requirements, even the 
Government, for purposes 2 prevention, has to employ mere compounders to 
do the duty of competent medical men. Every tahsil, if not every pargana, ean find 
work for a private practitioner, if only a sufficient number of trained men could be 
had. . The present supply of lawyers is certainly not larger than the needs of 
the people. Even if there is any increase, it is due to the fact that there are 
so few openings for our young men. Give them sufficient openings, and every 
oung man fresh from college will not run to the Law classes. While the 
Government bas under consideration a scheme for a Law College, which is not 
yet an urgent necessity, there is no talk of raising the Agra Medical School 
to the status of a first class Medical College! We are, however, glad that pro- 
vision will soon be made for the construction of a hostel attached to the Medical 
School. Let us hope this will be followed by a still bolder attempt. As to 
the printing trade, the printers of these provinces have a serious grievance, 
inasmuch as printing work worth about half a lakh of rupees has been taken 
away from the private presses, and thus several small mufassil printing presses 
have been practically ruined. There is some truth in the remark of the Hon' ble 
Mr. Meston that the loose printing arrangements in private printing presses 
now and then helped dishonest employés in cheating the municipalities; but for 
the fault of a few presses why ruin the whole trade, and take away the bread 
from the mouth of several people. The printing trade in these provinces is not 
in its infancy ; even the Government Press has now and then to look to the private 
presses for help. When Railways like the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway find it convenient to entrust their 
work to private presses, we do not see why municipalities should: not find res- 
—— presses to meet their requirements. As to the charges: the rates of the 
rument Press are much heavier than those of private presses. Such is at 
least the experience of the Lucknow Municipality, whose budget allotment under 
the head of printing has almost doubled on account of the new rule 


His Honor the President, in his speech clearly defined the Government policy 
in the matter of plague prevention. His Honor bore testimony to the temper of the 
people and their willingness to help the Government and co-operate with its 
efforts in checking plague. The present policy of non-interference is as much 
due to the fact that the Government is unwilling any more to thrust sanitary 
measures which people are not yet ready to accept, as to the fact that no sure 
and certain remedy has yet been discovered for the scourge with which the 
country has ‘been visited. Disinfection and segregation are the two methods to 
keep away the plague; in enforcing both the people are ready to co-operate with 
the Government. The leaders of society, if properly approached, will be willing 
to help in disinfecting the city, if this is done at the first outbreak of plague. 
At Allahabad the native town was not disinfected till such time as a large portion 
of the city was affected by plague. What is expected of the plague prevention 
agency is that as soon as the first few original cases occur in any town, the 
whole of it should be disinfected. Even if necessary some force should he 
employed in disinfecting the houses. But this will not be necessary if the 

ers of the e are taken into confidence, and through them their neighbours 
are approached. That is the only way out of the difficulty, and, in the midst of the 
distréss that has overtaken the land, the only sign of satisfaction is that the officers 
ot the Government and the people have both begun to better understand each 
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20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th April, says: “ One of 

pa "Maing ne ah it of he 

: on the educational system in svatem of education o is the ul exte 
2 1 l Feed mf which the practice of cramming obtains, and dean. 
nates the entire system. Not the least pressing problem before the Raleigh Com- 
mission, therefore, is how to discourage and effectually put down the evil? Hes, 
... If we are in dead earnest and want a radical and permanent cure of the 
vil, we must go to its very root and lay the axe there. If the style of the 
examination is a and it no longer pays students to mechanically commit to 
memory and pigeon-hole in the chambers of their minds certain words and phrases 
in conveniently reproducible forms from mere guides and lecture-notes, why, the 
evil will die of itself of mere inanition. Let the questions be critical, such a; 
may be calculated to call into play not merely the powers of memory, but also of 
intelligence. They should bear upon the details, follow the catechising method 
of Socrates, and should never be wholly for an explanation of a set passage which 
might be reproduced from keys and notes. In this respect, be it noted to the credit 
of the youngest of the Indian Universities, a wholesome departure has already 

. been made, requiring examinees (at the Entrance Examination) to explain 

from books not prescribed, and alloting 40 per cent. marks for them, as well as 
raising translation to the position of an independent paper, the sing in which 
is a sine qud non for passing the examination at all; and introducing a separate 
paper in translation in the Intermediate examination and the institution of the 
vivd voce examination (for the B. A. Degree) are a move in the right direction, 
‘though there may be much room for improvement in the way the latter is some- 
times conducted. The rigorous exclusion of ‘ keys’ and ‘ helps’ by the Department 
is also a right move: but we have heard students making a grievance of the fact 
that their teachers are unable to teach them so well without the help of keys as 
they used to do with their help before. If this complaint should prove to be at all 
well-grounded, it would seem to suggest that the teachers complained against are 
of poor attainments and low calibre, and that the sooner they could be replaced by 
more competent hands, the better. But unless a better class of men could be attracted 
to the service of the Educational Department by the offer of better pay and more 
encouraging prospects than exist at present, no reform can be expected in this 
respect. The Universities through their examinations and their power of pre- 
scribing text-books, &c., necessarily exercise a potent voice in influencing the 
| character of education, and we therefore rightly hold the Universities primarily 
Vea responsible for the appalling extent to which cramming flourishes in India. By 
a! changing the style of the questions, as indicated above, by the appointment only 
110 of thoughtful and experienced Professors as Examiners, and not abusing patronage 
: in this respect. as it is often complained is done, as also by attracting a better 
class of men as teachers on higher salaries and better prospects, as well ss 
guarding against the following pitfalls, the Indian Universities could go à great 
way in checking ‘cram.’ In the books and subjects taught quality rather than 
quantity should be aimed at. Thoroughness should be attempted to be secured 
above everything else, and for this purpose the classes should not be allowed to grow 
too unwieldly and unmanageable. Thirty-or thirty-five should be the outside limit 
of the number of students for any. school-class—there is, we understand, a rule 
to this effect but it is not strictly.enforced,—and 50 for a college class. Then alove 
will it be possible for the teacher to give that individual attention to his students 
which is so very necessary for success in this direction. Nor should students be 
burdened with the strain of too many books or subjects, or books of too difficult a 
style, for a student is then ＋ to commit to memory merely for examination 
purposes what he cannot read through on account of its length, or which being too 
difficult to understand, he finds it more convenient—as. the process takes less time 
and taxes the brain less—to learn by rote. More importance should be attached 
to such practical subjects as translation and composition, subjects in Which the 
ignorance of the students can be promptly detected and exposed: and for this Laat 

pose it is absolutely necessary that the class should, above everything else, be sm 
and manageable ; otherwise. it would be impossible. to eorreet the exercises. As 
little opportunity should be given to the examinees as possible to give off- 1 
;  Planations of long passages; otherwise they will learn to depend, not upon thelr 
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own powers of understanding and expressing themselves, but upon the ready-made 
ions given in elt ce, Moreover, we should bagarefal ta cual our- 

ves against another fatal mistake to which even some who claim to be distinguish 

od od —4 ‘in India, are prone, They think that the panaeen for all evils is to 


tandard, by which expression they mean that books in larger numbers 
and more dificult in style should be superadded to the course. 3 
say could be more suicidal than this. These educationists, in the plenitude of 
their ignorance and inexperience, forget that the Indian students have to learn 
everything in a foreign tongue, and that one of the most difficult, in which 
style already engrosses so much of their attention that they have very little 
time left for t ht and reflection. They have to work against time. 
When they find the style of a book too difficult and high for them, they 
simply commit the whole thing to memory. When therefore a larger number 
of books of a still more difficult style is sought to be thrust. upon them they 
are all the more bewildered, and the evil is only farther accentuated. 'Thoroughness. 


and accuraey of necessity come slowly and take time. Given the right stamp of 
teachers and sufficient time and freédom from the ever-present thraldom of exami: 


nations, cramming will abate of itself. At present the teaching has become 
completely subordinated to examinations: a good teacher has no freedom,or scope 
for teaching in the proper way, and the examinations as well by their frequency 
as by their style and method have become a veritable curse. The Intermediate or 
First-in-Arts examination of the Indian Universities corresponds. to the Little-ge- 
examination: but while the latter is known to be perhaps the easiest examination 
in the world, thé former is dreaded for its difficulty even as the proverbial Chinese 
examinations. The examinations might well be made easier; and the passing of 
examination by inetalments might be allowed with a view. to relaxing their rigour 
aud heavy and continual strain. But we are not, cannot consistently with the. 
principles laid down above, be in favour of extending the period of study at schook 
by one year by reducing the college course by that period, as it is manifestly 
unfair to shift the responsibility on from the stronger shoulders of well-paid 


College Professers to the weaker shoulders of, as a rule, less-paid Headmasters of 


Schools! 


Besides slavieh dependence upon examinations, the Indian system of educa- 
tion suffers from another serious evil, namely, too slavish a dependence upon books. 


If we really want to discourage cram, or, which is the same thing, if we want to: 


promote and enco 


thoughtfulness. our students should be gradually made 


more and more independent of the so-called text-books. We need not stop here to 
point out the evils of frequent changes in the text-books and the tendency to patron- 


ise particular publishers under circumstances which are at least suspicious. The 
students should be made as much independent of text-books as is possible. Profes- 


sors should be required to teach, and the students to learn, subjects rather than 


the contents of particular text-books in all, but the language, subjects. 


The defeetive knowledge of English of our students is a standing com- 
plaint against them. . . .°. The teaching at present is too artificial 


and theoretical to be productive of any better results. More of exercises 


in translation and composition, fewer and less difficult text-books in style, 
which may allow teachers time and opportunities to take students more care- 
fully and eritically through them, requiring them at every stage to ex- 
plain what they have themselves understood of particular passages not ne- 
cessarily from text-books, and making them learn to be more self-reliant, 
A., &¢., are some of the ways in which. the teaching of English can be 
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made more effective. Hitherto we have failed because Icarus-like we attempted 
to soar too high. Students who could not understand, much less Write 
with ease and accu Ja passage of English of ordinary difficulty, Were 
compelled to sport in Shakespeare and Bacon, Milton and Tennyson. This 


utter absence of correspondence between what our students can, and what they are 


compelled to learn, is one of the most marked features of the present defective — 
system of education in India. Sufficient time should be allowed for the correc’. 


. 


tion. of exercises, and, if possible, special teachers for the pur pose should be 


appointed who should be particularly strong in composition. And here we ma? 

refer to the disastrous Ne which we apprehend: are sure to follow from the 

operition of the new scheme, whereby the period of study of English in the hob 
| : 70 
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ciple this bas been done. If the complaint was about the defective know 


be raised! And here it is where the close connection between seco a 


( 283 
bas been curtailed by several years. It ie diszeult to andestand on What prin. 


of English of the students: why, the ported of study of ‘that subject should tay, 
— rather than reduced. And, te make matters worse, the — he of 
English for the Entranc’ or Matriculation examination is at the same time going to 

and Uni- 


versity education is seen. Thus the subject is not altogether outside the per. 
— of the University Commission. While before the young boys have scarcely 
entered their teens and their intellects have sufficiently matured, they are 


overdosed with Arithmetic, because they have not to read English, 80 that 
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when they commence the study of English, they may not. be burdened with 
much of Arithmetic. Could tinkering go further! e have also heard much 
complaint against the artificial and defective mode of teaching Philosophy and 
History. The former is taught mechanically just as a text-book of English 
is; the content» of the books are explained piecemeal without much regard for 
connection of the different parts with one another or with the whole, instead of 
the students being lectured upon the subject. In History also, very little is 
done by the Professor to make the subject interesting; in fact, in a good man 
colleges no regular provision exists for teaching this subject, though the 
course now includes books on political philosophy, political economy and poli- 
tical science, in the higher examinations, and the intending M. A. candidates are 
compelled to read at least for one year in a college! 


21. The Oudh anny 1 — es April, publishes a trans- 

1 tion of an lish letter which it has received 

— and colores containing lessons from Babu Nand Lal, Secretary to the Temperance 

ner arenes Association at Amritsar, in which he strongly advo- 

cates the prescription of text-books for schools and colleges containing lessons 

on the evils of using intoxicants. The editor supports the suggestion of the Babu, 

adding that, so faras pessible, no persons should be appointed as teachers who 
themselves use any kind of intoxicant. 


22. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 10th April, in its column of local 
news, states that a public meeting of the Muhan- 

Lünen ig de les Mosting veld st madans was held in the Town Hall at Lucknow, 
instruction to the Muhammadess ’ under the presidency of Saiyid Nabi-ul-lah, Barrister- 
| at-law, to devise means for imparting religious, along 
with secular instruction to the Muhammadans, and that it was decided to lay the Mu- 
hammadan religious and charitable endowments in general, and the Husainabad en- 
dowment in particular, under contribution for the pur It was further resolved 


that steps should be taken to arrange for thorough education being given in tbe 


Muhammadan religion, and opening English classes in the Husainabad School. 


23. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 15th April, states 
8 that a largely attended public meeting was held in the 
of the Central Standing Committee st Connaught Hall at Meerut on the 23rd ultimo, under 
ference at Aal. °° the presidency of Nawab Asad Ullah Khan. A spirit 
1 ie ed speech was delivered at the meeting by Nawab 
Mohsin-ul Mulk, describing the present condition of the Muhammadans in this 
country, and explaining the objects of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Educa. 
cational Conference. At the end of his speech a resolution was moved and adopted 
to the effect that a branch of the Aligarh Central Standing Committee of the 


Muhammadan Educational Conference should be established at Meerut, and men- 
bers were appointed on the spot. . | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
24. The Naiyar-i-4zam (Moradabad), of the 12th April, says that as the 
pr y 
_ Durgestion to transfor the seat eg e designation of the North-Western Provinces has 107 
Agra. "ornment from Allahabed to heen changed to the Province of Agra, the seat of 
the Local Government should also be transferred 


from Allahabad. to the former town, which was long the capital of the Moghal 
Emperors, and is an important centre of trade. 
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25. The Kérndmiah (Lucknow), of the 10th April, says that, according’ te . ‘eas 


question of the Sent from Allababaa Prorinces has been changed to the United Provinces. 

to AST . of Agra and Oudh, the seat of the Local Government 
will also be shortly transferred from Allahabad to Agra. Should plague continue 
to be as virulent at Allahabad as it is at present, it would become a matter of 
necessity to transfer the seat ef Government. 7 


| che Tribune of Lahore, how that the name of t 30 


26. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th April, says: —“ The now noto- 


rious Noakbali case is about to engage public atten- 
Mr, nen cage in Fartiomes tion again both in England and in this country. Mr. 


Caine has taken upon himself the task of looking into the circumstances that 


led to the removal of Mr. Pennell frem the Civil Service of India; and Lord 
George Hamilton has given word to place the papers on the table of the House 
of Commons. This is an attempt at securing justice against the action of the 
Executive Government in India. On the other hand, Osman Ali, the Police 
darogha, and Kailas, clerk of the Kotwali, were placed under trial by the Govern- 


ment of Bengal on account of Mr. Pennell’s severe strictures on their tactics in the 


course of the now famous judgment in the Stolen Notes case. These men were tried 
by a special Magistrate in Chittagong and acquitted. Under instructions of the 
Legal Remembrancer of the Lower Provinces, Mr. Woodroffe, Advoca:e-General, 
appealed to the High Court on the 7th instant to quash the finding of the lower 
court and order a re-trial of the accused. ...... „The High 
Court has admitted the appeal and ordered a fresh trial. It is an irony of fate 
for the Bengal Gevernment to be themselves on trial in Parliament for execu- 


tive despotism, and to try to secure people in India from zulum at the hands of 
Police officials, shielded by Magistrates.” e 


V. —LIdIsLAriox. 


| Nil. 
VI—Ral.way. 


27. The English Hindusthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 16th April, says:—* A 
, complaint .was received by us that the Lehria Sarai 
Ae een. t e railwey waiting-room was closed to native 1st and 2nd class 
passengers by reason of a circular that had been issued 
by the District Traffic Superintendent of Samastipur. On enquiry from the Traffic 
Manager of Gorakhpur, we learn that the circular was issued by reason of some 
passengers having used the hukah in the waiting-room and otherwise rendered it 
unfit for the use of other fellow-passengers. The Traffic-Manager has, however, 
now caused the circular to be withdrawn, and it is of course expected that all pas- 
sengers occupying the room should, as matter of common courtesy, not incon- 
venience other fellow-passengers in any way. 


28. The Fra ag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 17th April, states, on the 

Need for . 5 atm, authority of a correspondent, that the spot at the 

——— sa- culvert which lies clese by the Bithaur Railway 

Passengers. ° 2 

station, becomes very dark at night, so that passen- 

gers are greatly inconvenienced in going to, and coming from, the station. The 

tion-Master should see that a light is burat there for about 15 minutes daily 
about the time of the arrival of night trains at the station. 


29. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 13th April, says :—“ The caste preju- 

Need for dice of Hindus does not unoften act as a screen to shield 
e af the Tele Te a good many sins, of both omission and commission, 
1 125 ye committed by the Railway Administrations in India. 
ant of good arrangements for supplying fresh refreshments to Hindu and Muham- 
8 passengers is excused on the plea of caste trammels. The Managers of 
® Railways ve easily forget the fact that Hindus make a distinction between 
tacheka and pukka items of food, while there are some classes (among them) who 
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tion to taking any food provided it is prepared by Brahmans. For 
such, riee, dal, vegetables, fish and meat curries may be got ready, and one or two 
rooms set apart for the purpose. For the rest, the majority of about 90 per cent. of 
Hindus, fresh puris and sweets may be arranged for. The Bhatias are chiely 


orthedox as.a community. One of them writes thus in the Allahabad paper: 


‘Phe natives do not want refreshment rooms eset apart for them, because they will 
suit them, or, in other words, they cannot leave the prejudices of caste. Bat is it fair that fe 
this reason they should be left to their 3 7 V a be done — the supply of 

food to the natives at the station platforms, is not an uncommon sight to see rai 
deen aul the worst possible kind of puris and sweetmeats distasteful to the pal; 2 
injurious to e stomach. This complaint can easily be removed if a little care is taken by the 
railway authorities. No one is responsible for the bad supply of food for the natives, and this 
is just the cause of complaint. In my humble opinions permanent shop of sweetmeats and 
ig should be established, as near the platform as possible, at all big stations at Beast, and the 
vendors should be compelled to supply good articles of food to the passengers for their money. 
The North- Western Raifway authorities have taken the lead quite recently in this direction, and 
excellent results, I hear, have beea obtained. I hope other railway companies will follow the 
example set by the North-Western Railway.’ 


Only recently a few gentlemen addressed a letter tothe East Indian Rail: 
way Agent offering to open refreshment rooms for Hindus. The Agent declined 
to entertain the proposal !” 


have no 0 


„ 9 


VII. —Posr Orricsz. 


30. The Mushir-i-Rozgar- (Meerut), for March, referring to the recent 
reduction of the commission on money-orders for 

the Foal Deparacat. SUMS not exceeding Rs. 5, says that if the Postal 
authorities similarly reduced the commission on sums. 

above: Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,000 from Re. 1 to annas 8 and annas 4 per hundred res- 
pectively, it would lead to larger sums ef Government land revenue also being 
remitted through the Postal Department, and thereby largely increase its income. 
Receipts for value-payable parcels are not given at present by the Postal Depart- 
ment to the senders, which prevents many persons from sending valuable articles. 
by value payable parcels for fear lest these should be lost, or misappropriated by 
the PostaF employés, and then they may not be able to claim.damages for them, on 
account of their holding no positive proof of having- sent them through the Post 


Office. The authorities would do well to take these matters into due eonsider- 
ation. 


VIUL—Nartrve Societsgs Aub Rezicrovs An Social Marrers: 
IX.—MIscertangots; 


31. The Express (Lucknow), of the 17th. April, observes :—“ One of the: 
3 greatest and most eminent Englishmen of (modern) 
8 a times has died in the person of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Rich 

as is England in her men of acknowledged ability and commanding genius Titans 
who constantly expand the limits of her world-wide domain, and change, as it were, 
the very face of the world’s geography—she has seldom been able to produce out of 
her afituence an Empire-builder of Cecil Rhodes eminence. She — ne boasted of 
a lion, living or dead, who can be compared with.the deceased. He was nicknamed 
The Colossus, to indicate his similarity to the gigantic image which stands with 
outstretched legs between the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and the epithet best 
expressed the lofty ambition and the colossal achievements of the man whom the 
hand of death, which is respecter of none, has just laid low. England is thus 
ewes by his death, for he raised England's pride and prestige in the estimation 
— world, and shed an effalgent lustre on the English name. He was a 
— tect of his own fortune, and though he was not born. with a silver spoon in 
mouth nor bred in the purple, he amassed, by dint of personal exertions, im- 
mense hordes of money which he did not use for the purpose of self-aggrandise 
ment, or for the sake of greed, but exclusively devoted to the service of his 
country and to the promotion of his country’s interests at home and abroad. As 2 


( 271 ) 


statesman, whose ambition was not bound up in his self, but embraced his country- 
men in its massive folds, there is not the least shade of doubt that his name will 
always | be cherished in the fond recollection of Englishmen the wide-world over, 
and his memory be treasured in their gratefal hea rts.” 


ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


The 22nd April, 1902. 
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I.—Potrrics. ea , Rete hee 
ca). Foreign. i | : 


1. Tae Oudh Punch (Lucknow), in its Supplement of the 17th April, 
referring to the circumstances which led to the inter- 

Question of the evacuation Of nenn. ference of the British Government in Egypt, and its 
subsequent occupation of that country, says that England promised to evacuate 
t after restoring peace and order, but, though perfect tranquillity has 
been reigning there for some time past, the country has not yet been evacuated. 
Even a great statesman like the late Mr. Gladstone did not finally settle this 
question. The late Mr, Cecil Rhodes was so strongly opposed to the evacuation 
of Egypt, that he spent large sums from his private purse in his endeavours 
to prevent this question from being even mooted in Parliament. But the posi- 
tion of Egypt is quite anomalous pow. She can neither be called an inde- 
pendent country nor a Feudatory State. It is no doubt under the control and 
away of the British Government at present: but the Sultan of Turkey still 
remains her Suzerain, and as such he might any day put the Egyptian question 
before the European Powers, and ask for a final decision. This question is a very 


important one, and the British Government would do well to consider it in all its 


bearings, lest it should lead to another South African War. 


2. The Oudh Punch ame) in its 8 of 2 tie 

severely censures the Musalmans of the United 

the Musaimans inthe Gaited Frev- Provinces for their utter want of zeal, or even interest, 

in religious matters, as evinced by their complete 

abstention, so far, from contributing money to the Hedjaz Railway Fund. They 

should certainly feel ashamed of their close-fistedness in this matter, and lose no 

more time in themselves subscribing to the scheme, and inducing others to do the 
same. , 


- (b).—Home. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th. April, says :—‘‘ Great Britain 
has certainly unlimited resources, at least in money, 
n Bagiend ont e en e, at her disposal. And when money is there, what is 
the loans raised to mest the heavy cot there to prevent the owner of it to have his wish. in 
everything? The Boer War will take five months 
more to complete the third year of its existence. The Boers are said to have 
made up their minds to die to a man. They have thus staked everything on the 
War. But England has to do many things more than to carry on the war. To 
bring it to a close will be but the first great step in the federation of South Africa 
under the British Flag. It therefore speaks well of the patriotism of Englishmen 
that they almost uncomplainingly submit to the imposition of fresh taxes in Eng- 
land and the rise in the amount of the national debt every year. Since the South 
African War broke out, the British Exchequer has raised two big loans. This 
time another fresh loan is to be secured. After calculating the revenue likely to 
come from all sources, there is a deficit of about 45 million pounds sterling. 
Thirty-two millions are to be raised by a loan and the rest by Exchequer drafts. 
The amount in Indian money means forty-eight crores of rupees. The interest 
to be paid on it will be 2% per cent. for this year, and in subsequent years it will be 
reduced to 2} per cent. It has been issued at 934. It is announced that the loan has 
been 30 or 40 times covered and that the Rothchilds, the Barings and the Morgans 
have taken half of the whole amount. Just think 480 crores of rupees 
offered to the Government in England at the rate of interest so low as 23 per cent. 
Der annum. The English senate have more than they know how to invest. This 
proves both the wealth and credit of the British Government.“ . 


4. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st April, says that it would 
Indians in Natal, deem that 89 Indians, who have lately returned home 
: PH cian from Natal, have brought with them £2,223 cash 
and £913 worth of jewellery.. It is disagreeable to the Pioneer to see Indians mak- 
tote toe the sweat of their brow: in a distant land like Natal. It says that 
uring 1901 they sent 12,719 money-orders aggregating £82,127} in value, that 

ere are 66,000 Indians in Natal, of whom those who live in Durban own 
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worth £3,000,000, and that this is the reason why the Indian settlers in 
Naval emand the same privileges which others enjoy! But the Pioneer should 
observe that the natives never complain of Englishmen draining this country of 
her wealth and endeavouring to injure her on their return to England. Has it 
ever taken the trouble to inquire how much ill-gotten money is remitted from 
India to England every year? If any Indians, who are His Majesty’s subjects, 
save a portion of their hard-earned money by refraining from the use of liquor, 
&., is it à sin on their part to claim equal rights with their white fellow subjects ? 
The Christian missionaries proclaim from the house tops that Christians love even 
their enemies. But as & matter of fact these Christians, especially “ half whites” 
are more ‘hostile to Indians who have never done them any harm, than any other. 
people are. i owt | 
: Tl.—Aranantstax any Trans-FRrontier. 

| es a 
IlI.—Narive Sratzs, 


ApvocaTs, 5. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 24th April, says:“ The decision of 
a the Government of —— in the — . has 
Decision of the Government of India appeared in an extraordinary issue e Gazette o 
5 . India. The Resolution — that the — 2 
fennd Acche Lal guilty of having conspired in the murder of the Rao Raja and 
sentented him to death. They found it impossible to explain the facts upon any 
hypothesis other than that the Maharaja was a party to this conspiracy. The 
vernor-General in Council, after carefully considering the proceedings of the 
Commissioners and the memorial submitted by the Counsel for the Maharaja on 
behalf of His Highness, has arrived at the conclusion that the finding of the Com- 
missioners is correct and that the guilt of the Maharaja is established. The 
Governor-General in Council has accordingly decided that His Highness shall be 
deposed from the Chiefship of the Panna State. The sentence of death passed by the 
Commissioners on the said Acche Lal has also been confirmed by the Governor-Gen- 
neral in Council. The Maharaja having been deprived of all rights, honours, and 
bis ae will be interned under surveillance at a place to be selected by the 
vernment of India. The successor will be later on selected by the Government: 
of India. On the evidence produced before the Commission the Government could 
not come to any other decision than this. However painful might be the sight of a 
ruling Chief being deposed by the Paramount Power, we must bear in mind the 
éerious offence of the Maharaja who, enamoured of a fallen woman, not only abused 
his authority in wounding religious feelings, but also joined the conspiracy to 
murder his uncle.” 


Apvocars, 6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, says: The Viceroy 
in April, 1903. : ä is out of the Nizam’s territory. May we hope His 
The Berar qnestion. Exeellency has got the India Government out of the 

, 455 mire in the matter of the Berar problem. Indian and 

Anglo-Indian papers are agreed that a serious injustice is done to the Nizam by 

the retention, under British contrel, of the province of Berar. Even the 

surplus that should acerue and go to the Nizam's coffers after defraying the cost 

of administration of that province every day grows less. The cost fares very 

badly when compared with the cost of administration of British provinces to the 

diseredit of the executive. It now transpires that the question of restoration has 

been laid at rest by a categorical reply from the Supreme Government in the nega- 


over to the Nizam on account of the Berar, the rest of the revenue to go to maintain 
the Hyderabad Contingent and the civil administration of the ceded districts.” 
| | IV.—ApMinIsTRATION. | ; 
: (a).—Judietal and Revenue. 3 
aprours, 7. ‘The ‘Advocate r 20th April, says 7 It 15 L 2 
. 5 t ou men are emned to death for tn 
23 murder of one: but a sentence to that effeet by the 
Sessions Judge of Farrukhabad has just been con- 
firmed:'by the Allahabad High Court. The murder, however, was a peculiarly 


tive. The decision is said to be that thirty lakhs of rupees will every year be made 


Z . << — ae —hc 


m) 


e . Wotoviond “adusote, wht 
14 


drutäl dhe. The r Was he Hotori 
sokily captured by Mr: W. Cotton, the Assistant Magistrats of Mirrukhabady f 
cen Ken E. was te . of a gang of dacoits who had created a reign’ 
of terror in the Farrukhabad, Etéwah atid Gawupore districts. One of: their 
haunts was in Tirwa police cifcle, and here they were harboured by a number of 
trionds. An active campaign was begun by the police of this circle against the 
dacoit and their harbourers, and one of the chief informers was Kuar Singh, 
headman of Matholi village, a well-to-do Thakur. cultivator. Darab Shah., evi- 
dently felt the net closing round him, and resolved to, strike a. blow that would 
effectually intimidate the pebiic. _ A meeting was held in the adjacent village of . 
Radauli, and it was resolved to murder Kuar Singh that night. Kuar Singh was 
warned; but the Thakur laughed at the idea, and detained, his informants to 
smoke with him in front of his house. A shot was fired, and Kuar Singh was hit 
in the arm. He ran straight for a relative’s house, but was pursued by six of the 
gang. of twenty or 80 who had come up, was dragged into the open, and cut down 
with swords. This was not only a brutal murder, it was an audacious blow at 
law and order in the countryside. Such a sentence as has just been confirmed by 
the High Court should serve to restore the balance. : 


8. The Frayag Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 24th April, regrets to Say Peavac Sauionis, 
| that some — — occasionally dispense justice ont 24th April, 1903, 


fourteen meen sotitenced erxtreme cruelty. Last year Dr. Barry, the Civil 
tuts ~~ Surgeon of Cawnpore, bad some houses burtit, ralb- 


; | ing the false ery of “ plague.” This led to a serious 
riot in which six police constables were killed. The late Lieutenant-Goternor 
himself went to Cawnpore to make ‘a local inquiry and came to the conclusién 
that there was no plague in that town. If there was no plagdé, Dr. Barry was 
responsible for the unfortunate incidents that attended his false ery N 


A number 
of arrests were made by the police. The Sessions Judge ‘convicted 20 persons 
and sentenced them to death, discharging others! But some of the convicts: were 
acquitted by the High Court, and the sentence was commuted by Government in the 
case of some others. The Sessions Judge of Farrukhabad has out-Heroded Herod. 
He has sentenced 14 men to the extreme penalty of the law for the murder of a 
single person, viz., Kuar Singh, a landholder of the Matholi village! What is ern 
still more surprising ia that the High Court has confirmed the sentence of te 
Sessions Judge. There can hardly be two opinions as to the sentence béing an 
8 one. One is struck with horror on bearing of as many as 14 
persons being sentenced to death for the murder of a single individual, however 
rich or respectable he might be. If Darab Shah and his companions who are 
ateeped in ignorance, were guilty of cruelty in killing Kuar Singh, the Sessions: 
Judge and the High Court have shown equal cruelty in sentencing 14 men to 
death en masse. It is to be hoped that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and 


. " 


| His Excellency the Viceroy will take a more sensible view of the case, 
9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th April, says: — There are 


Apvoca 
‘Td eyttemor — * ; that do * adapt opr geben to the 20th April, 1908. 
tion tor Deputy Sellering, §=80-Called golden mean. e system of competitive 
United Provinces. examination for Deputy Colléctorships in the United 
h | Provinces seems to be one of them. It is a pity that 
ae members of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian community ars to be admitted into 
a * vices, all consideration about proper qualifications is thrown to the winds 
ad mission is afforded by hook or by crook. But when a case arises for tze 


1 ng > into the public services, educational certificates and diplomas 


1 ficers or by bodies under official control are thought poor re- 
ute i Jen. As if education were no important factor, questions about social 
the ol are raised, and the Government requires to be satisfied on these points before 
a claims of Indians can be taken into consideration. The Government thus 
2 dor 2 the one hand, the value of the certificates of the Education Department 
on the certificates and diplomas of the Universities, avd proclaims from the 
lettered oe on the other, that any Eurasian, what to say of an Anglo-Indian, be he 
the Bien unlettered, is socially far superior to the Hindu or Mnhammadaa having 
the chest status in society; Apart from the question of Mus departing from 
e Grneious Proclamation of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the Good and tha 
73 8 
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reat, the presumption is unworthy of pare and simple nomination’ of the least 
pe see man, what to say of one of the most civilised Governments of the world, 
Even the Pioneer condemns the present system of selection of the Deputy 


Collectors after competitive examination.” 
' . „ * * 0 * — 


After quoting the comments of the Pioneer on the subject, the Advocate 
observes : To appear at the examination nomination is necessary. To pass it 
properly does not necessarily mean appointment to come. From the successful 


candidates a few are summoned to appear before a committee and marks are then 


assigned for physique, social position and other qualifications. We do not see 
why the Bengal system is not introduced, if the competitive examination is to be 
maintained. It has been in existence in the Lower Provinces fora pretty long time. 
That it has not been given up is enough to show its utility from the Government 
point of view. The standard of knowledge required should be raised, and the 
physique be of the type of an active officer. This examination serves another 
purpose in Bengal. Sub-Deputy Collectors are appointed from the list: of those 
whojsecure good marks, but fail to come within the list of appointments open to com- 

tition. Nominated candidates for Sub-Deputy and Deputy Collectorships in 
— are required to pass this examination before they are ap pointed. In 
these provinces the Government should make nominations for Naib Tahsildarships 
and Tahsildarships from the failed candidates in the above manner. As to the 
paucity of Muhammadan candidates, time will remove this defect. The Govern- 
ment can in the meantime nominate one or two graduates from the Muhammadan 
and other backward communities who fail to obtain very high marks, but at the 
same time possess all qualifications to prove competent Deputy Collectors. An 
amendment in the rules is necessary with a view to make the experiment 
successful. Let us hope it will not occur to any person to suggest that these 
examinations should be discontinued and the Government asked to revert to the 
old practice for no fault of the graduates. Improve the system by all means, but 
let no retrograde step be taken to remove the defect. 


(b).—Police. 


10. The Oudh cane (Lucknow), of — 25th April, publishes a letter 
3 3 rom a correspondent, who says that though village 
5 75 headmen are required by lew te report all non-bail- 

able offences which are cognizable by the police, yet if they were to do this 


duty strictly, they would incur the displeasure of the thanadars, who as a rule 


are anxious to hush up some cases so that the number of reported cases within 
their respective jurisdictions might not exceed a certain limit. Such being the 
case, the object with which the headmen are appointed in the villages by Govert- 
ment is evidently frustrated. Even when a headman reports every case to the 
thana, he has no means to know or check that his report has actually been record- 
ed, though he is himself liable to be hauled up if a crime remains unreported. 
To remedy this evil, he may be furnished with a printed blank book in which he 
should enter every report he may send to the thana, and the thanadar may py 
bis initials on it by way of acknowledgment or he may be required to send to 
the District Superintendent of Police, the District Magistrate, or the Tahsildar 
a duplicate copy of every report be makes to the thana, the Circle Inspector of 
Police checking these copies with the station records every month or quarter. 


11. A correspondent of 8 n (Lucknow), of the 23rd Ae 
complains that the object with which village head- 

men by a Police Circle Inspector” men are appointed is greatly defeated 25 the 
5 treatment accorded them by Government subordinate 
officials. Last year an order was issued by Government to the effect that the 
village headmen were in no way subordinate to the police, but it appears to be 
more bonoured in the breach than in the observance. A Police Circle Inspector 
went out on tour in the interior of a district during the past month: after he had 
reached the first thana, and was about to start for another, he ordered a police con- 
stable to go ahead of him, and have the headmen of all the villages lying along: 
his route present at the roadside, awaiting his arrival. The constable in his turn 
directed the ohaukidar of each village to carry out the orders: and the writer sa 
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with his own eyes the chaukidars collecting the headmen and driving them“ like 
cattle” to the roadside accordingly. A highly er headman who had 
access to the authorities was one of these headmen who were thus being takento 
the roadside to meet the Inspector without there being any kind of necessity. 
for it. The writer found this helpless gentleman complaining that when he. 
visits European officers—even such high placed officers as the Collector and the 
Commissioner—they come out of their rooms, and, shaking hands with him, take 
him in, while at the present time he was unnecessarily called through the agency 
of a chaukidar, by a Police Inspector, to the roadside, where he would have to 
await his arrival for hours! It is this disgustiug ill-treatment of headmen by 
lice officials that dissuades really qualified and competent pérsons from accept- 


ing the post. 


(c ).—Finance and. Taxation, 


12. The English Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 18th April, in continu- 
3 — of hg 1 pre = 8 — debate 
ug inten on See ve Ovanell. n the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, observes :— 
Audi alterum partem. Hear the other side of the 
following version of Dadabhai Nowroji, that the sin of having brought about 
such an economic catastrophy lies at the door of Government. The Hon'ble Syed 
Husain Bilgrami, our old friend, thus eloquently replied :— | 
‘If, however, one who does not pretend to expert knowledge, and can only 
speak from casual observation, may be permitted to speak ona matter that is 
engaging the attention of the ablest men in the country, I would crave your Lord- 
ship's indulgence for making a few very brief observations. | 


In the first place, then, I wish to state that I have not seen any sign of the 
inding poverty that is said to exist. Agricultural labourers in many parts of 
Fadia no doubt live on inferior varieties of grain, such as mad wa, ragi, jowari, &c., 
but this has been their staple food from time immemorial. The better classes of 
produce, such as rice, wheat, &., they are accustomed to convert into cash. On the 
other hand, observation leads one to conclude that the level of domestic comfort has 
risen within the last fifty years among peasant-proprietors and cultivators. They 
are better clothed and live in better built cottages and are altogether in a better 
plight than their fathers. It has been observed that they resort oftener to law- 
courts and spend more on weddings and other ceremonies.’ 


Before we attempt to justify the Hon’ble Syed Bilgrami's speech, we must 
first bring forward another argument to justify our English Government, and that 
is, to prove the poverty by contrast. It is alleged by the Congresswallas that 
the poverty of the Indian tillers of the soil is due to the oppréssion or to the high 
demand of the Government revenue: but in our humble opinion this is not exactly 
correct. Now let us take up the point of contrast: and for this purpose we shall 
have to say that the poor tenant of India is living from hand to mouth, and is in a 
worse condition than he was either in the Muhammadan reign, in the Hindu reign. 
or in the reign of the aboriginal rulers of India. But perhaps it would be better 
to refer here to the closely preceding ruling power to the English Government, 
namely, the reign of the Mubammadans, than to have recourse to their remote 
predecessors, such as the Hindu and aboriginal predecessors. So now let our 
immediate future rulers of India, the Congresswallas, come forward and prove 
that the status of the Indian tenancy was better than it is now; that their life 
was more secure than it is now; tbat they were not butchered like sheep and 
goats by their own Rajas and Maharajas, and by every interior and exterior inva- 
der of the country ; that their women and men were not outraged, decoyed and 
taken to the slave-dealing countries from India; that the high and the consequen- 

tial people of the country did not do as they liked with the inferior ones; that the 
sheep, goats, corn and every sort of provision in the possession of the poor poopie 
of India, whether cultivators, labourers or others, were not the property of their 
Superior landlords ; that the Nawabi officials while camping, did not exercise the 
ighest oppression that could ever be tolerated in the civilized world of the present 
age. But wait, wait. We want first to quote some shortcomings of the Eng- 
lish Raj, and therefore we take the liberty of digressing from the subject, 
and beg pardon of our readers. The fact of the matter is this, that Nawada 
Is ons of the military camping stages in the Kunda Tahsil and in the Rampur 
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Raj of the Raja of Kaläkänkär, and whenever any angreri Paltan comes there 
there is always some unpleasantness. It is true that a list is sent beforehand. 
that so many things of so much weight are wanted at suchs parao, but it is al 
true that if all these things are not delivered to the thikadar of the Faltan, in 
the morning before the arrival of the troops, then he gets some military official to 
call on the Tahsili, officials, and he treats them like the dirt of his feet. We 
experienced this great injustice at the hands of the military officers camping at 
Nawada. Our Raja Rampal Singh had already mentioned these facts to the 
Deputy Commissioners of Partäbgarh, and even lately to Messrs. Tucker and 
ner; but now he feels constrained to ventilate the subject for the notice of the 
ocal and Supreme Governments, that such proceedings do surely give a handle 
to the enemies of the Government and to the friends of the Congress. Now from 
this our readers will see how the baseless charge of the ungratefal Indians as to 
the poverty of India, is levelled at the English Government. It is true that 
during the Nawabi time the land: yielded bumper crops; but it was destroyed by 
the wild animals; stolen by; the: thieves, usurped by the unprincipled landlords 
and unscrupulous ruler of the Province the Nawab of Lucknow and his: officials, 


18. The English Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 21st April, has the 
| ! follbwing leading article, headed Financial State- 
muindesthin on the Financial % ment for 1902-1903, No. V:.—“ Plague, pestilence 
8 * . and famine are not the result of English rule; 
hut nevertheless the English Government is taking the best precautions to stop 
these, though the foolish Indian people are misunderstanding the good intentions 
of the Government, and‘ are revolting: against its orders. Why should our 
Government have any sinister motive in inoealating Indians, when the Viceroy 
had himself inoculated against plague? But we must confess that formerly sucir 
things as plague, pestilences and famines were not experienced. by us. eo 
frequently as they are now, Nevertheless, the criticisers of the Government 
desire the existence of the golden age Sat ug. in the English Raj. Do they: 
want— as it is written in our Shastras and Purans—that nobody should die dar- 
ing the period of one’s infaney or youth, and until one gets into one's dotage, 
as, it is stated, it used to be in Satyug ? Forsooth! they are indeed very kind to 
us—the Indian people—and we are very thankful and should like them to pray 
for the golden age to return to India. But they ought to remember that, according: 
to our own calculation, we are in Kalyug; therefore we must not gramble at the 
irony of our fate and various misfortunes, and unjustly blame our rulers for these 
mishaps. But famine can be attributed to the clearance of jungles. Why, Kala- 
kankar, during the time of the Nawabi, was an asylum for chors and thags ; 
because there existed a thick jungle round about it, and four miles from Kalakan- 
kar there were the junglesof Reoli, Natohi and Janwamau, where dacoities were 
constantly committed. Now all these jungles have been cleared. In the same 
manner in the Sultänpur district, Kadu-ka-nala was notorious for dacoities ; but 
now all these jungles have also been reclaimed, and the failure of rain can be 
attributed to this fact. Then, again, exclusive of the Raja Rampal Singh’s Raj. we 
know, as far as our experience goes, that the Taluqdars and landed-proprietors, 
with the exception of the Estates under the Court of Wards, do not encourage the 
ub of pucca (masonry) wells, the digging of talabs, and the throwing up of 
embankments to preserve water; because they say that, if they allow the tenants-at- 
will to effect such improvements, they would be obliged to give compensation for 
these works before they could eject the tenants.. These are the shortcomings and 
misfortunes of the Indians. While, on the one hand, our English Government 
encourages the improvement of land by giving tagavi, by making new laws to 
protect the poor tenants from the greedy. landlords, who would not feel compassion 
even at the time of their taking a pound of flesh from the children of the soil, 
on the other hand—while the Government is establishing Village Banks to save 
the poor tenants from the claws of the money-lenders—the Shylocks of India 
the landed-proprietors are a bar to such reformation, by throwing. obstacles 
in the way of well-sinking, tank-digging, and throwing up embankments. J 
children of the soil also being predestined to follow the same old game, would not 
use new implements for improving their land. They at the same time will. 
nat adopt the new modes of manuring, but will stick to the same. old system 
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of ‘manuring, which has been prevalent from the time of their ancestors. Why, 
bone- dust is the best manure in the world; but our Indiau folk will not touch it, 
because there may be in it Ossa bovine (gai bail ki haddiydn),.and they will let 
the bones rot by the village Chamrawris (Chamrawri means the houses of the 
Chamars). These people live in the dirty parts of the villages, because their 
rofession is to skin dead cattle, the carcases of which they also eat. So the bones: 23 
je about there, till they rot, and being pulverised by nature and blown by the. eae 
winds, produce disagreeable smells and thus poison the air which produces various’ Be 
epidemics. So, properly speaking, the causes of epidemics and famines ought 1 
rather to be attributed to the Indians, who are dead to cleanliness and to preven- 
tives against epidemics, rather than to the Government, which is always ready 
to help the people of India with its sincere sympathy and best ability. In the 
face of the appointment of the Irrigation Commission, and the endeavours to 
improve the various branches of agriculture, sericulture, &., &c., in India, who can 
fairly have the audacity to accuse the Government of having been the cause of 
the famines and poverty of India? But to tell the truth, there is still some room 
for improvement in these directions, and that is this, that while our Government 
is 80 kind as to impose countervailing duties on foreign sugars, so as to safeguard 
the Indian sugar industry, and while it also protects the cultivators from the 
clutches of the money-lenders by establishing Village Banks and grain depdts, &c., 
and while it periodically makes new rules and regulations to obtain a better status 
for the tenants in their tenures, it also at the same time behoves the Government 
to remove the monopoly of the India corn trade, now in the hands of alien mer- 
chants, We see no reason why our Government should not be able to buy all the 
cereals and other food stuffs in India, directly from those people who grow and 
prodace them, and thereby prevent the intermediate dealers and big alien merchants 
from having the advantage of the trade in their own hands. We would also be 
much pleased and heartily thankful to our English Government, if they could 
devise some means to procure a market in England and on the Continent, for 
Indian ‘cereals and other food stuffs, the benefit of which may directly go to the 
pockets of the Indian cultivators and producers, so that the trade may be taken out 
of the hands of the foreign monopolisers.” 15 


14 The English Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 18th April, says: —“ It 1% Apel 1903 
e ee . takes a jolly lot to satisfy the fastidious requirements 8 

Gokhale’ comments iet of people of the type of Messrs. Gokhale, Tilak and 

sag Co., whose cleverness often exceeds their logic. We 
allude to the 1 gs of Mr. Gokhale on the debate on the Financial Statement, 
when the member representing the University of the Western Presidency was 
grieved to find a surplus of two crores, inasmuch as this surplus was obtained by 
the prevalence of a good rate of exchange, which, in Mr. Gokhale’s opinion, was only 
an artificial surplus. Now it is an admitted fact that when exchange was low, say 
at 18. Id., there was a dead loss annually of several crores in the transmission of 
silver or Indian money to meet the home Charges in gold, and this was a terrible 
drain on the Indian Exchequer, for which Indians and other well-wishers of the 
country quite rightly raised a howl ; at the same time this low rate of exchange 
was very favourable for the export trades and industries of India, since more 
rupees per pound had to be paid for every pound worth of the exported commodity. 
Now that exchange is at 1s 4d,—with a little shifting tendency upwards and down- 
wards—it follows as a matter of course that there is a great saving to the Indian 
Government in the transmission of money to meet the Secretary of State’s Council 
Drafts. But this even does not seem to satisfy some of the well-wishers of India ; 
to them a loss or a gain to the Indian Exchequer is just the same. Let them 
evolve a better scheme than that which now prevails, and they will have made a 
name for themselves for all posterity.” . 


(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


15. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 12th April, stati that Babu Gavnar-1-Hrvp, 
J | R | Baij Nath bas ety Fe Vi ee of 12th April, 1902. 
r taken to the ‘recent the Municipal of Naj in the Bijnor dis- 
— * trict, in — of Pandit Durga Prasad whose term 
7 of office expires in June next, is very angry at this 
election, aud calls it downright jobbery. Pandit Durga Prasad has been a ver 
, 74 ob ee 


Buinat JIWAs, 
12th April, 1902. 


Surnma-tI-RozeAr, 
16th April, 1902. 


Urey, 
21st April, 1902. 


q but owing influence, probably, of the late Hono- 

| „they voted for Babu Baij Nath instead, ata meeting which was. 

irregularly held. The conservancy and other municipal arrangements were not 

satisfactory and well looked after during the time of the late Honorary Seeretary 

: sequently tried his best, and at last suceeeded in ob- 

ary, and henee the the late Secretary bore to the Pandit. 

Babu Baij Nath has long been a member of the Municipal Board, but he has not 

y important services to the public. The District Magistrate would 

therefore do well to quash the election of the Vice-Chairman that has been made, 
and have a second one made im his own presence. at 


16. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 12th April, referring to the fre- 

12 95 quent occurrence of fires at Benares, 2 during 
"A suggestion to the Benares Munic!- the hot weather, urges the Benares Municipal Beard 
ee Te to obtain some fire-engines to provide against such 
a | : - unfortunate contingencies, observing that the money 
spent in the purchase of such engines will be well spent. 


ce). Hducation. 


17. The Sur ma- i-Rozgar (Agra), of the 16th April, observes that the 

| present system of education obtaining in the public 
Present system of education inIndia. schools and colleges in India causes too much strain 
R on the memory of students, and promotes a good deal 

of cramming among them. There is a large class of students, who receive English 
education simply with the object of securing a post in a Government office, and 
thereby earning their livelihood: for such students, ma wing, Euclid and 
similar other subjects are of little use. Likewise the sons of the aristocracy desire 
only to learm English so that they may be able to read English newspapers, and to 
correspond with Englishmen in that language, and therefore other subjects with 
which their memory is uselessly burdened in schools at present are quite unneces- 
sary tothem. Native chiefs would do well to set an example, establishing one or 
two schools in their respective States, where education may be given in only such 


+ 


subjects as will be of daily practical use to ordinary students, who do not aspire to 


join any learned professions. 


18. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the 21st April, thanking Lord Carzon for appoint- 

. ing the Universities Commission with a view to re- 

tem of school education in da. forming the present system of high education obtain- 
7 5 ing in India, says that as school education forms the 
groundwork on which the superstructure of university education is laid, it is 
equally necessary to remedy the faults and the defects that characterize the former. 
The cost of school education is excessive: not only are the tuition fees high, but 
the frequent changes in the text books, the use of too many blank books for ex- 
ereises, &c., also make the cost of education too heavy for the paients of the stu- 
dents in general. The courses of study include so many subjects that they seri- 
ously tell both upon the body and brain of young students; so that the health of 
most of them is seriously affected by the time they qualify themselves for admis- 
sion into a college. It isa general complaint that history and geography, though 
useful subjects in their way, are hardly of any use to the majority of students. If a 


student passes in some subjects, but fails in others at an examination, he ig examin- 
ed in all the subjects over again at the following examination, and thus put 
to a great deal of unnece labour. A student is hardly given an op- 


— while at school to make a special study of a subject for which he has 
a special taste. Moral and religious education is a very important part of the 
student's education, hut it is not provided for in the public schools. There should 
be a suitable numberiof both and Muhammadan teachers in the schools. It 
reflects great discredit indeed on the British Government that the natives of India 
should have to go to an alien country like Japan a-begging for what abounds in 
England. Government should certainly establish some Schools. in this 
country to which such students as show AN “art” may be sent to 
receive instruction. The non- provision of; technical education for our students 
leaves their high education incomplete indeed, which is disereditable to Govern- 


ment. 
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19. ‘The: Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, after noticing the evidence 
sets ot the Panjab witnesses before the Indian Univer- 
E= n sities Commission at. Lahore, observes :— In the 
pei: | United Provinces only three non-official Indians ap- 
peared as witnesses before the Commission. They were Pandit Sunder Lal, Nawab 
Mohsinul-Mulk, and the Hon’ble Babu Sri Ram. Double this number went before the 
Commission to give out their ideas about education as it is and as it onght to be 


in the Panjab. The range of tupics dealt with by our people was very limited, 
while the Panj and travelled over a wide 


rae said their say more boldly 
area. There. is wo deubt of the fact that Mr. Lewis asked our witnesses generally 
to confine their attention to certain 947 topies; but neither he nor the Commis- 
sion would have applies the closure if the witnesses had opened their mouth to 
speak on other topics of interest connected with education in the United Provinces. 
On the contrary, every witness was given a chance to say anything he liked over 
and above the special subject that was entrusted to him. See how Lalas Hans 
Raj, Lajpat Rai and Harkishen Lal talked a good deal and talked sense from 
beginning to end. While they found fault with the Government, they had done 
something substantial to show that their criticism was constructive. And their 
work was of such a genuine character that no witness dared cry down the bene- 
volent intentions of the managers of private institutions in the Panjab.“ 


20. The Kayasth Samdchdér (Allahabad), for March, says :—‘ On the 16th 
deen Saméchir om Lora Curson's Of February last, on the occasion of the Convocation of 
speech at the convocation of the the Calcutta University, for the conferring of degrees 
. onthe new graduates, His Excellency Lord Curzon 
who presided over the Convocation, in his capacity of Chancellor of the University, 
delivered a most eloquent address fall of sound and sensible advice. His Excel- 
lency began by saying that as he had recently 1 the University Commis- 
sion (over which the Hon' ble Dr. Raleigh, the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
was to preside, in accordance with the views which his Lordship had given expres- 
sion to on the occasions of the two previous Convocations, he would therefore like 
‘ to claim the luxury of an academic holiday and ‘seize the privilege of speak- 
ing on other topics.” Having then set before himself the subject, not of con- 
structing a catalogue of Indian virtues, which Lord Curzon said he knew ‘ both 
by contact and repute,’ but of placing before his audience ‘the temptations and 
weaknesses’ that beset the path of the educated Indian in the different walks of 
life. Hig Excellency spoke at length in singularly good taste, addressing himself 
successively to those who wanted to join either the Government service or to adopt 
a professional career. The three professional walks of life to which his Lord- 
ship referred were the bar, the teacher's career and journalism. His Lordship's 
advice to the young graduates on the dangers and pitfalls to be avoided in each of 
these four careers —which practically monopolise the bulk of our English-knowing 
youth—were on the whole thoroughly sound, and couched, as usual with most of 
His Excellency’s utterances, in singularly happy and felicitous terms. They are 
undoubtedly based on first-hand information and personal observation, and except 
here and there, one does not find much in which to disagree with the Viceroy's 
views and opinions, On the whole the address has been received by the public 
very favourably, though certain passages have evoked the usual acrimony in cer- 
tain quarters, Asan instance of a controversial passage from the excellent speech 
dich ig reproduced in full in our Selections in the present .number—we would 
i the following lines: Do not imagine for one moment,’ said 
eney, ‘that there is any desire on the part of the English governors of this. 
country to keep native character and native ability in the background. I assert 
emphatically, after more than three years’ experience of Indian administration, 
t Whenever it is forthcoming, it receives unhesitating encouragement and 
Prompt reward. It has been pointed out by the Indian Press, that with the 
ighest respect for the views of His Excellency, it is hard to accept the Viceroy's 
the w ar of ae generally true, in the face of what sper * 1 in 
. runi 27 ies, which was admi r John Gorst— 
when Un dee ng the. tall poppies, which w 


lan administration, Again, the Viceroy’s reference—in the course of his 


His Excel-. 


tary of State for India,—to. be a characteristic feature of the- 
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advice to the would-be journaliste—to the papers that had insinuated that the 
extension offered to Sit Frederick Fryer, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, was 3 
piece Nee rightly objected to by the Pioneer as a curious method of 
justifying in a Ccnvocation ‘aside a measure which has caused the greatest dissatis- 
faction in Burma. But the portion to which the greatest exception has been taken 
by the Indian Press. is the very eloquent peroration with whieh Lord Carzon wound 
up his.speech, and in which he placed before the public his views on the question 
of nationality, with special reference to Indian needs and requirements. We 
shall not discuss here the general problem of the upheaval of the spirit of nation- 
ality in the world, nor how far it is a factor to reckon with in Indian adwinistra- 
tion and politics. We may note, however, in passing that, although the ery of 
‘India for the Hindus or India for the Musalmans and so forth, would be 
absurd and impracticable. We are not quite satisfied, in spite of His Excellency’s 
protest to the contrary, that, except in certain matters of imperial or national 
concern, it would not be politically expedient to allow the claim of ‘Bengal for the 
Bengalees,’ of ‘ Behar for the 1 and so forth, in regard to the claim of 
each distinet Indian people to its owu country. To pass on, however, to the more 
important theory of His Excelleney's that India in future is to be not only for the 
Indian but also for the Britisher, as the New India of to-day is the resultant of 
the combined forces of the intermingling of the East and the West, we might be 
permitted to remark that no sensible Indian has ever taken any objection to the 
Britishers claiming their rightful share in India and things Indian. We quite 
agree with Lord Curzon that both—Indians and Britishers—are ‘ tillers in the 
same field and both are concerned in the harvest.’ The real question at issue 
which one expected a person of Lord Curzon’s strong individuality to have thrown 
some light upon, but on which unfortunately his Lordship was perhaps discreetly 
silent in his address, is as to the proportion which the two peoples might right- 
fully claim in the ‘ harvest’ in which both are no doubt ‘concerned.’ The 
Assam tea-planters| and their coolies are no doubt both concerned in the harvest’ 
and are undoubtedly ‘tillers in the same field.’ Can it, however, be said with 
any show of reason that because both are concerned in the harvest, there can be 
any. sense of oneness between the coolies and the planters, as a result of the new 
patriotism ’ which makes both tillers in the same field. And applying the instance 
of the coolies and the planters to the larger whole—the relation between the 
Indians and the Britishers—can any sane person believe that the two people 
would ever be actuated to act in the spirit of the ‘new patriotism and a more 
refined and cosmopolitan sense of nationality’ so long as the present system of 
unfair and unequal partnership is countenanced and upheld by the Government. 
It is a very fine phrase that— the intermingling of the East and the West; — but 
we know to our cost what is the upshot of this so-called ‘ intermingling, ’ which is 
another name for the white man’s burden.’ Lord Curzon put his case far too 
high when he declared that the Britisher sees the rising standards of intelli- 
gence, of moral conduct, of compact and prosperity, and he rejoices in their advance- 
ment.’ That British rule in India has been, on the whole, a very great boon and 
that it has conferred manifold blessings on the people, and raised their intellectual 
and moral standard, is a proposition which every educated Indian has always most 
gladly admitted ; but that British rule has added to the comforts and the material 
prosperity of our people is a point on which we would prefer to have our own 
opinion, based on our own study and observation, to that entertained by His Excel- 
lency. It woald thus appear that Lord Curzon’s beautiful peroration lacked the 
essential element which would have carried conviction, namely, a clearness of 
thought. We do not want to do Lord Curzon an injustice, and we are fully satisfied 
that His Lordship believed in all that he said. Nevertheless the fact remains that by 
ignoring the requisite determining factors of the problem, His Lordship's fervid 
and wonderfully eloquent winding-up has failed to earry the conviction to the 
educated Indian mind, that the enjoying of the ‘loaves and the fishes’ of the 
service by highly paid Anglo-Indians, and that the exploitation of the resources of 
the country by the British merchants and tradesmen and their growing wealth and 
prosperity are any indications of our material progress, or that it is calculated to 
do us any appreciable good, simply because we being common ‘ tillers of the soil 
with our British fellow-subjects, are ‘ concerned in ‘the ‘harvest,’ howsoever infini- 
tesimally small our proportion in that joint harvest might be. | 
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21. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the: 2ist April, says that since tle departüte of 
Binge: 1 Sis Antony Mac Donnell from these 1 his 
character has been coming to light in its true colowrai’ 
J 5 He was 80 wilful or obstinate that he adopted even 
objectionable methods to 28 out his wishes. The Reverend Mr. Westcott, 
Principat of Christ Church College at Cawnpore, in the course of his state- 
ment before the Universities Commission (at Allahabad) entered a strong protest 
against the Syndicate of the Allahabad University being forced to vote, against 
their conscience, on a subject, according to the wishes of the Local Government. 
The Commission at first expressed a surprise at the allegation, but it was subse- 
uently proved to them that instructions had really been issued by Sir Antony Mac- 
ell to Government officials to vote for the adoption of the proposal of a three years’ 
course (for the R A. Degree). This instance of a high-handed proceeding on the 
part of Sir Antony MacDonnell Ieads one to imagine that he. might have resorted to 
similar tactics on other occasions, and shows that he was not very scrupulous. It is 
much to be regretted that he enacted his Rent and Revenue Laws, and passed 
other important measures in a similar high-handed manner in the face of a strong 
public opinion, The Government of India is no doubt becoming acquainted 
with the true character of Sir Antony MaeDonnell. by and by, but it is hardly 
likely that the severities Which he has imposed on the people will be removed. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting thé land. 


2. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 2ist April, says that the 
Government of India attributes famines to the fail- 


Consesof famine, ures of rains, und is not prepared to accept other 


is evident from Lord Curzon’s Resolution on land revenue assessments. In India 
famines may be due to failures of rains alone, as contended by the Indian Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the raits often fail in Australia and lakhs of goats 
and sheep perish from want of fédder and heat, but there is no famine and not 
a single man dies of starvation for want of food, as was lately explained. by 
Mr. Cox, Civil Engineer, before a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It would appear that the people in Australia are not heavily taxed and are able 
to save something every year, and that they consequently tide over the ir 
difficulties when there is a failure of crops. But in India the peasantry live 
from hand to mouth, and have no savings to fall back upon in a crisis, and 
starvation stares them in the face as soon as there is a failure of the rains. 


23. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow) of the 21st April, in reviewing the 
Report on the operations of the Department of Land 

paizort,om the operations of the Dee Records and Agriculture in the United Provinces for 
culture in the United Provinces. the year ending 30th September 1901, says that it is 
a good sign of the times that Government now distri- 

butes seed in increased quantitiee and that cultivators gladly make use of it. It 
would be well if landholders provided good seed locally on their own estates, 80 
that the cultivators might not have to depend entirely on the supply by Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the landholders should encourage the use of improved agricultural 
implements and the improvement of the breed of cattle. Government arranges for 
the exhibition of such implements at agricultural fairs and shows. This is as it 
should be, but this is not all. The Department of Agriculture is the most useful 
official bureau in this- country, and any amount m by Government in 
promoting its aims and objects will be followed by increased profits to Government 
and odels of agricultural: 


the agricultural classes. Government should send for 


implements from America, have them made locally and supply thei to cultivators: 


at a reduced price to make them popular. Experts should be engaged, to help culti- 
Vators in finding out which crops can best be raised in any lands and which kinds 


of manure are well suited to those lands. The supply of.this: kind of help in 
Igium and Siberia has led to a large increase in the: yield in those oountries. 


distribution of pamphlets containing. useful agricultural information cannot 
of use, inasmuch as 95 per cent. of cultivators are. illiterate... Pending the 
spread of primary education. the students who have: undergone. the courae: of 


* 4 
>. 


Tat the Agricultural: Schools. should. be located in -villages to- guide dh 
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causes suggested by the friends of this country, as 
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cultivators. Moreover, the Government of India should follow the example of the 
Mysore Darbar and send some natives to America and Europe to study agriculture 
at the public expense. . | Suites | 
24. The English Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 21st April, says :-—“Whils 
es the 1 — of ‘irrigation wells’ is premineatiy 
_Apatint for « new description of before the public at the present moment, we are some- 
— at Basti. what surprised to learn that Mr. E. I. Churcher, barris- 
: ter-at-law, of Basti, bas taken out a patent fora 
new description of well, the cost of which will not exceed Rs. 85, inclusive of 
Ks. 15 royalty. No bricks are used in this patent well, but merely large burnt 
earthen circular slabs (having grooves for iron supports) which the Kumhars 
pare. We cull this information from the Pioneer, but we are at a loss to 
understand how a patent could have been granted for such a thing: the essen- 
tial of a patent being invention and ‘ novelty,’ and this has neither. Wells 
made with circular slabs burnt by Kumhars have been known to the writer to 
have existed in Behar for the past twenty years.” 


(9).—General. 


25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, says :—“ If Tommy Atkins 
Misbehaviour of Lieutenant Goiding- is the son of Mars, the Member of a Legislative Council 
ham towards the Honible Protest, must be that of Jupiter. A tug-of-war between these 
—— two is a sight worthy of the gods. There was such 
a fight in an Indian railway train. The curtain rises at Nagpur and falls 
at Bombay: Professor Gokhale was, we are told, on his way back from Calcutta 
to Poona, prevented from entering a first class c»mpartment at Nagpur by an 
European passenger, Lieutenant Goldingham, The sturdy Mahratta was not 
ready to give way. He tried his best to induce the Lieutenant to come to terms. 
He would not. When, however, the officer went to take his food in the refresh- 
ment room, Professor Gokhale got in. Mr. Goldingham, on his return, finding Mr. 
Gokhale in the compartment, flew into a terrific rage, but fortunately— for himself 
did not venture to assault the intruder : he, however, promised to make Mr. Gokbale's 
journey as uncomfortable as possible. On the train arriving at Bombay, the Lieut- 
enant discovered to his dismay that his fellow passenger was a Member of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council. Prudence, evidently his guardian angel, came to 
his rescue. He realized his position and was as profuse in his apologies as he had 
been in his threats before. What a pity for a gallant son of Mars to bow down 


before a darky, only because the Viceroy himself asks his co-operation in legis- 
lating for the Indian Empire.” 


26. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th April, says: We have more 
. than once ovary 2 in these apg ver to me 
Pay and prospests cf ministerialom- prospects of the amla class. They are a hard-wor 

land much-abused lot. Their . is generally ridic- 
3 ulously low. The large bedy of muharrirs in our 

law courts reeeive only the barest pittance as salary. A respectable man, 
though poor, has to live, relatively speaking, in better style than a menial servant, 
who, as our European rulers know from their own ‘household experience, get paid. 
at rates equal to, if not more than, the scale sanctioned by Government for a 
large proportion of the clerical establishment in our eivil and eriminal courts. 
If the amla cannot make both ends meet, and succumb to temptations which are 
many in their way, they are branded as a dishonest lot. If their pay were raised 
and their prospeets improved, they might be less open to the adverse eriticism on 
the score of integrity. Lord Curzon, who has already given evidenee of his interest 
in the community of clerks, has shown his practical sympathy for them by making 
a substantial grant for the bettering, to some extent, of ‘their position. Loy al 


to the wishes of his chief, Sir James Digges La Touché, whose large-hearteduess 


and deep feeling for the humble and the poor are well known wherever he has 
served, has already made in the budget provision of a kaki: of rupees fer the pur- 


. We are not aware how the Government propose distributing this mouey- 
‘he applications for inerease will be many no doubt; and every department will 
support its claim as strongly as it can. * Ondh attempts ate, we believe, being 
made to raise the pay of the amla to 10 : 


standard in vogue in the province of 
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But is the Agra scale one which is as it shôuld be? Is the pay of Rs.-10: 
2 f. 15 to a copy ist sufficient ? Is the salary of Rs. 15 toa . — 1 
Is an amin adequately remanerated on Rs. 40, considering the frequency of his 
moves within his circle and the non-payment of any travelling allowance Lastly, 
is the chief ministerial officer too en paid for his multifarious duties, onerous 
charge and heavy responsibility? The Munsarim ofa District and Sessions 
Court in the province of Agra occupies a peculiar m. He is not only the: 
responsible head of the Judges office, but indirectly exercises supervision over 
the entire ministerial and menial establishment of the judgeship, in the Civil, Cri- 
minal and Registration Departments of which the Judge is the ‘chief controlling 
authority. He has, in addition to the clerical duties he has to perform, to do a 
certain amount of quasi judicial work, and is expected to render all the assistance he 
can to his superior officer to facilitate his administrative and judicial work. All 
this for Rs. 200 a month—a decent salary no doubt in the eyes of many; but 
what is considered necessary for a first e drafter in some of the lar 
offices in the provinces. The Munsarim is to the District and Sessions J what 
the Head Assistant or Personal Assistant is to the Commissioner; what the Head 
Clerk, the General Superintendent and the Deputy Collector in charge of the Record 
Room put together, are to the Collector and istrate ; what a Kegistrar is to a 
Secretary in the Government Secretariat ; what the Assistant Registrar is to the 
Registrar of the High Court. And yet how small is his pay eompared to the pay of 


the officials named and how poor are his prospects of advancement in service. Once 
a Munsarim he must always be a Munsarim, however well-qualified, able, energetic, 


conscic: tious and honest he may be. It may perhaps be said that all Munsarims 


do not come up to the ideal; but there are men in the ranks who will do credit. 


to any service, and whe can hold their own against any body of public servants 


entrusted with ministerial daties in any department, or for the matter of that, with: 
even judicial and executive functions. The number of Munsarims of such superior 


calibre may not be large, but a few there are that deserve recognition. Would 
it not be well to have all the provincial District Court Mansarims on one cadre 


and to have two grades of them, (1) on Rs. 200 as at present, and (2) on Rs. 300: 


to the proposed higher grade, promotion being given absolutely on the ground of 


meritorious service, tried integrity and character, and more than ordinary ability. 


We throw out the suggestion for the consideration of the Government.” 


27. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for March, says :—‘In noticing * 


March last the carving out of the new provincial ad- 
ministration on the Frontier, we remarked that in 
1 connection with the naming of the new Frontier 
Province, we would bring to the Government's notice the extreme desirability of 
calling the new provinces, the North-Western Provinces, and for changing the 
cumbrous, clumsy, stupidly infelicitous and hopelessly ungeographical name of 


K Samachédr on the new title of 
the United Provinces of eee anne of 


these provinces from ‘The North-Western Provinces and Oudh’ to the most suit- 


able and appropriate name, viz.,‘ Hindustan. When some time later it was an- 
nounced that the new provinee created by Lord Curzon had been christened as 
The North-Western Frontier Province,’ we pointed outin our July number that 


1 unless the official designation of the provinces popularly known as 


e United Provinces’ was changed into Hindustan, ‘a measure which, we 


remarked, ‘ we are sure would be welcomed by educated public opinion as tend- 
ing to create a 2 solidarity between the two provinces that at present make 
up the United Provinces.’ It was shortly afterwards announced that a new no- 
menclature for these provinces was under the consideration of the Government, 
2 the announcement, as usual in all such cases, evoked in the Press a number 
suggestions, good, bad and indifferent, each one suggesting a name which 
pleased him best. The resources of Sanskrit, Arabic; Persian and: English were. 
are by different people, differently inclined, for a suitable appellation for these 
uces, and names historical, mythological, polite’ eae and ungeo- 
graphical, were suggested and aupported by learned and ingenious’ arguments by 
numerous contributors, Indian and Anglo-Indian. But though scores of names 
Were put forward, each as the most suitable and appropriate. no one, so far as we 


public” 


name, besides being tautological, was calculated to make confusion worse con- 


r, supported our suggestion of choosing ‘ Hindustan’ as the most suitable“ 
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ama, regard: being had to all the:circumstances, for the new: baptism of these Pror⸗ 
inen. When, therefore a fewidays back it was announced: by the. Pioneer. that 
Sir James La Douche had, in the: course. offhis speech at the Civil Service: Dinner 
at; Lueknow; given his brother civilians to understand that it was probable: that 
the offcial designation of these Provinces; was. going to be Hindustan— a. name, 
which as remarked by the Proneer;. is at once compact; clear distinct. and 
natural? which are indisputably: great advantages —we felt glad to find that for 
once at least the Government had risen above: their traditionary habit of tinker- 
ing byiresorting to half: measures and make-shifts just to, patoh up the situation 
and let-it:drift along as best it might. But we find we had reckoned: without our 
host; and trusted a little too much to the progressive spirit of the Government 
of Lora Curron s to break away from the traditions of red-tapism, hallowed and 
crystallized by several generations of official stolidity. The official communique, 
issaed by the Government to the Press; declares that it has been sanctioned by the 
Seeretary of State that the: new official designation that these Provinces will bear 
will ‘be that of Phe. United Provinoes of Agra and Ondh.’! The communique. 
demon to state that the substitution of. Agra for the former title of the North- 
Western Provinces is a revival of the plan by which it was proposed in the Char- 
ter: Act of 1833 to create the Presidency of Agra, but which was dropped in 1835 
vrhen a Lieutenant-Governorship was created in the North-Western Provinces. 
The inclusion of the title of Oudh is bothla compliment to that historie province 
and is required. for certain: legal and. administrative purposes. There can be no 
doubt that in popular usage the title! United Provinces,’ Which is already passing 
into general acceptation, will; be the term employed.“ We confess: we do not 
appreeiate the justifidation on the part of the Government for the new name 
they have: lighted: upon. We are not disposed to quarrel over the retention of 
tue name of Oudh in the official. designation —although it is hard to under- 
stand why Oudh should: be regarded: as more: historic“ than the rest of the 
United Provinces 80 much as to need an official compliment by way of recog-. 
nition. So long, however, as Oudh is allowed to retain a separate rent law: 
and its highest judicial: tribunal—though the fact of the Oudh revenue law 
having been recently assimilated to and codified with that prevailing: in the rest 
of the. provinces, leads one to hope that it may not be very hard for a strong ad- 
ministrator to grapple. with the problem of the merging of the rent laws as well; 
and there being absolutely no difficulty in the way ofthe Judicial Commissioner's 
Gourt: being amalgamated with the local High Court —it would no doubt have 
created some confusion: if the name of Oudh were: blotted out from the official pro- 
vincial- designation. Whatever therefore the justification for retaining ‘ Oudh’ 
in the official designation, there is none, however, for having chan the name 
from, the. North-Western: Provinces’ to the Province of Agra.’ It is stated in 
the Government communique that the present name is. the ‘revival’ of the plan 
by which it was proposed to create a Presidency of Agra’ in 1833; but we do 
not see why there should have been any attempt at this so-called revival,’ in the 
present instance. The task be fore the Government was to choose the fittest 
and most suitable appellation, and unless the present name satisfies that essential 
condition, no reasoning based on the revivalistic. doctrine. would convince the 
public that the right name has been chosen. We have had so much of late of the 
so-called ‘ révivals’ in matters religious, that we could easily do without that 
Process in the political world. There might have been very good grounds for 
carving out of the bloated Presidency of Fort William a Presidency of Agra, in 
1883, although the very faet that the attempt failed, and but two years later the 
new provinee, under the designation of North-Western Provinces, which has con- 
tinued hitherto, wasr educed to a Lieutenant-Governorship, is calculated to raise à 
doubt whether tlie proposal was practicable even at that time. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt that if the North-Western Provinces were now to be called 
after any city, the] most appropriate name which would strike any one who did 
not look at the question through: official: spectacles would be the Province of 
Altahabad.’ The late Sir George. Chesney: in his standard work on Indian 
Folityr after having remarked. that it was high time to give these Provinces: 4 
rational nomenclature, and that? Hindustan would be the. most appropriate, goes 
on to observe that failing Hindustan, the capital of the Province having been 
moved to Allababad, the latter city: would furniah a better name for it. That is 
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no deubt'a most sensible proposal, as the one next best to calling these Provineds 
as‘ Hindestan,’ and we are really surprised that this view should not have oceur- 
red te the Goverament. As it is, though the previous confasion which identified 
the civilized inhabitants of the United Provinces with the barbarian hordes of 
the Frentiar tribes will to some extent be removed, still the present appellation, we 
are afraid, would introduce a new set of confusing ideas in the public mind. The 
local High Court will, we believe, have to be addressed in future as the ‘ High 
Court of Judieature for the Province of Agra at Allahabad’! by no means a hap- 
py denomination, forsooth, while the abbreviation in popular ‘usage of the‘ unfor- 
tanately clamsy title’ as the Pioneer rightly calle it, would consist of the four 
letters U. P. A. O., even omitting all reference to the preposition ‘ of and the con- 


junction ‘and.’ And pray, what is a native of the newly-christened provinces. to 
be called in futare ? | 


23. The Kayasth Samdachér (Allahabad), for March, says:—' In attempt- 

Mew tithe of the United Provincesas ing to avoid the coufasion between the name of these 
applied te the High Court. Provinces and that of the newly-created. province 
of the North-West-Frontier, the Government of India seem, by t heir proposed 
legislation, to make it worse confounded. At any rate the new appellation, 
applied to the High Court of these Provinces would be totally misleading and 
meaningless. What will our High Court be called henceforth ? Will it be called 
the High Court of the United Provinces of Agra ani Oudh? If 80, it, wonld be 
misleading, in so far as it would indicate the extension of ths jurisdiction of the 
High Court over Oadh. Or will it be called simply the High Court of the United 
Provinces. of Agra? If so, it would be perfectly meaningless ; and if used by a 
practitioner before a learned judge well-known for being a great stickler for 
correct English, it would be condemned as Allahabad English—or, lastly, will it 


be found more feasible to style it as the Allahabad High Court—a name which has. 


the sanction of common practice? If so, we fail to see why the Provinces itself 
should not be designated after the nam: of its capital. Lastly, to call the High 
Sourt as the Agra High Court or the High Court for the Province of Agra, situated 
at Allahabad, would be an equally amusing absurdity.” | 1 


29. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for March, says: — Ever since 
Lord Curzon assumed the . Viceroyalty he has dis- 
chaclogy played the greatest interest in the question of the 
conservation of the ancicut architectural and historic 

monuments of this country. He has during the last three years travelled exten- 
sively during the course of his spring aud autumn tours and paid visits to moat 
of the famous ruins and buildings which are still objects of legitimate pride to 
the people of this land. Even 80 recently as a couple of weeks back, Lord 
Curzon availed himself of a short respite in legislative work to pay a flying visit 
to the ruins of Pandua and Gaur, in the Malda district in Bengal, which contain 
some magnificent examples of Pathan architecture, but which, but for the timely 
aid of the Viceroy, would have before lorg crumbled to pieces. The efforts of the 
Indian Government in the way of conserving the monuments of the country have 
not 80 far been characterized by any systematic and consistent - policy and have 
been hardly anything but fitful. We remember Lord Curzon telling us in the 
course of his address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal that he found at Ahmedabad 
that one of the most beautiful mosques in that city had been, until His Excellency 
visited that building,-converted into a court-house for the ubiquitous tahsildar. 
e know of another beautiful .buildinag—the tomb of Anarkaliat. Lahore—which 
for years past been used as the store-house and godown for the Panjab 
Secretariat records, and the delicately carved marble sarcophagas which was 
reared by the Emperor Jahangir over the remains of his father’s slave girl, Anar- 
kali— who was buried alive under Akhbar's orders for her daring to return 


Jehangir's smile—and which isa beautifal work of art, has beén relegated from 


the central room in which it stood to a small and dark antechamber, 80 as to make 
room for the pilin up to the ceiling of dirty blue books and administration and 
oe or aught we know a similar tale might be heard in other parts 
, and it was therefore high time that the Government should under- 
y the problem of the conservation of monuments in thie land. This 
76 
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Lord Curzon‘ has dine; for which be is entitled to our gratitude. The Nesalu- 
tion ‘recently isswed by the Government conatituting the Archwological Depart- 
ment, with a Director at its head who will be directly subordinate to the Govern- 


‘ment of India, is a document breathing His Excellency’s genuine interest in the 


beauty 1 of our ancient, monuments: but it is to be regretted that the 
s Excellency for the first incumbent of the high ud responsible office 
shaa fallen on a gentleman on whose selection: the Government.cannot be unresery- 
edly congratulated. : Mr. Marshall, the new Director-General, is quite a youn 
man, below thirty, who has absolutely had no experience of Iudian archeuvlogical 


and epigraphical werk, nor is be acquainted with = Indian ‘language, ancient 
or nthe , for the matter of that. What qualifications:therefore which this gentle. 
man possesses have weighed. with the authorities responsible for his appoint- 
ment we cannot say. It may be that an absolute ignorance of matters Indian 
might be the best qualification in the eyes of the Government for the dischar 
of one's duties satisfactorily in this country; but that is a view on which it would 
be hard for the Government to anduce the public to look upon with favour. That 
the Government evidently think, however, that no Indian experience is necessary 
for a person, before entering upon his work here, is amply confirmed by the fact 
of ‘the „5 ene of one Mr. H. W. Orange as Director General of Education in 
‘India.’ Mr. Orange bas been hitherto serving in the Board of Education at 
Whitehall as Private Secretary to the Secretary to the Board, and also as Junior 
Examiner, on the -modest salary of Rs. 185 u month. His light, so far hidden 
under a bushel im the Board of Education office, has now suddenly burst forth to 
‘Wuffase the horizon of the Indian Bducation department. It may be that in course 
of:time Mr. Orange may make an ideal Director of Education, just as Mr. Marshall 
might be able to rival the fame of the late Sir Alexander Cunningham; but that is 
ubsolutely no reason why we should approve of the appoiutments of inexperienced 
‘and untried men to the responsibilities of onerous posts for the discharge of the 
duties incidental to which they do not possess the necessary qualifications. ‘The 
making of such appointments, if persisted in, would go a: long way in confirming 
the popular belief, which 3 pretty strong, that regard: for efficiency of the 
administration and the welfare of the public are frequently sacrificed at the altar 
of nepotism and favouritism. It is singular to note that in protesting against the 
two recent appaintments there has been perfect unanimity between the Anglo- 
Indian and the Indian newspapers, than which there could not be a stronger proof 
of the-fact that there is a consensus of opinion that in the making. of these appoint- 
ments the best interests of the country and of the educational and the arcbsological 
departments have been sacrificed, be the motive of the Government what it may. 
ich ae a trust that we have ‘heard the last of such appointments under Lord 
eons rete e , 


30. A Jwaldpur correspondent 1 e oo se — the 

e a ae . . 12th April, says, that the amlas, seeing that they are 
— ef ming bribes: from generally able to obtain bribes from litigants’ only, 
iB | : have ‘hit upon a novel plan of laying under contriba- 
tion others also who reside within their jurisdiction. A certain (unnamed) minis 
terial official has recently distributed 5,000 printed invitation letters among the 
people, requesting the favour of their attendance at his house on a fixed date to take 
part in the celebration of a certain ceremony. Now the majority of recipients of 
these letters will net fail to comply with the request, each one taking with bim 
some money according to his social 


but a form of bribery, which must be condemned, 
. V. —LidisLarton. 


W 9 E baal Nil. 
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C001 status, to make presents ‘to the host on the 
occasion. This method of extortin money from the public is eertainly nothing | 
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ee als eee e VII. -Poer Orrs. 
31. The Oudh Akhbar Lucknow), of the 24th April, ie “gt 


— eS poe at has ‘the ‘commi 
Rs. 2 1 


| ne ssion on money 

orders for sums not éxceéding Re. 5, but no reducé 

tion has been made inthe Commission, when the 
value of a monéy-order exceeds Rs. 10, but does not exceed RS. 15. The result 
is that when a person has to remit such an amount, he will send two money-orders, 
one for Ra 10 and the other for the balance, instead of one for the full amount, and 
pay 3 annas, instead of four annas, as commission. This will lead to the use of 
two money-order forms in place of one, and entail double work on the postal 
clerks. The writer hopes that the Director-General of the Post Offices wilf give 
his im n2diate attention to the mitter. L FTT ee ee ee ; 

VF III. Narr Soctetres axp Retiaiovs A Sociat MAtters. 


32. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 24th April, gives the following 
of nds and account of the celebration of the Muharram and the 


Commission on 
sams exceeding 
ing Rs. 15. 


Bremplary condact © 
Masaimans ot Biewirauring tee mon Ramnaumi at Biswan and Khairabad in the Sitapur 
2. 5 district by the Musalmans and Hindus in a friendly 


and peaceful manner:—“ This year the Muharram happened to fall during Ram- 
naumi. The officials of the Sitapur district grew nervous and apprehended danger, 
bat both Hindus and Muhammadans met together aad relieved the district authorities 
of their anxiety. . They told the Policeto mind their own business: Hindus and 
Muhammadans would not, and did not require their help to regulate their festivals. 
The leaders of both communities at Bis wan met together and resolved not only to 
tolerate each others’ feelings and. prejudices, but took a vow in as: public:a manner 
as possible that when the religious festivals of the two communities fell on one and 
the same date, they would so arrange matters that there would be. no dispate. . The 
Muhammadan leaders at Biswan not only said they had no objection to Ramnaumi 
celebrations, but made small collections among themselves and presented the amount 
to the Thakurdwara.: ‘They attended the celebrations and went away satisfied 
with the treatment aceorded to them and the Purshad given them. As usual, 
music was supplied by the Muhammadans without any hesitation. Next day came 
the 7th Muharram, the day for the Mehdi, the Hindus paid back the overtures of 
their Muhammadan neighbours, by raising a subscription to have two silver 
alams at their cost and present them to their friends, and with the balance of the 
money a majlis was held and sweets distributed. The Muhammadans further to 
oblige the Hindus, prevented the xabab vendors from cooking kababs in the mela: 
they were allowed to bring cooked articles from home. The butchers and kabab 
sellers grumbled at this arrangement, but they were told that if they dared to 
cook kabab at the Imambaras and did anything which was likely to offend 
Hindus, the shops would be simply looted. The leaders of both the communities 
felt proud at their achievements. What happened at Biswan spontaneously took 
place at Khairabad, another important town in the district. The conduct of the 
residents of the two towns is now the subject of general talk throughout the place, 
result is bound to follow from it. We congratulate both the Hindus 
and Muhammadans on this expression of good sense. Of course the idea of Muham- 
presenting money to Thakurji and the Hindus bringing out alams, with- 
out any faith to back their action, appears ridiculous : but when masses do things 
they are likely to overstep the bounds of their own faith. The events in them- 
selves are good and the spirit which actuated them praiseworthy, and isa lesson 
to these so-called educated men, who for the sake of few Government posts and 


the other without in any wa helping their poor countrymen. ‘The regeneration 
of the country lies in the catablishment of better feelings between the ‘Hindus and 

m 8, dnd whatever agency contributes to it deserves enoouragement at 
the hands of all sensible persons.“ 


33. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), in its joint issue of the 8th and 16th 
| sib hae 63 April, 2 Hu 75 2 have —— taken 
nee to. persecuting the Ahl-i-Hadis Musalmans (popularly 
— tate e called Wahdhis) in India. The Sunnt Maulvis, who. 
ake this persecution a means of livelihood, are espe- 


cially dead against the AALi-Hadis, und have again published “the bloody ” 


a few favours that the Government can: bestow, would set one community against 
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(malicious) book entitled the Jami-ush-shawé hid (Lit., a collection of the martyrs) 
with large additions, and have thus as it were, added fuel to fire. The Ahl-i- adis 
are being bitterly persecuted in all parts of India at present: but the oppressions 
practised on them in Rangoon, Shikohabad, Sialkot and Burdwan are simply un- 
speakable. They are not only not allowed to enter mosques (to say their prayers), 
but they are also boycotted in other ways. They are maliciously accused of abusing 
the Nu ms (four chief heads of religious orders among the Sunnis). But even 
supposing the AAl-i-Hadis actually do so, the Sunnis have no right to deny them 
the use of the mosque for religious purposes. It is a pity indeed that the AAl-: Hadi, 


who strictly adhere to the Word of God (the Qoran) and the traditions of the Pro- 


phet, and obey no other guide in religious matters, should be denied the right of 
being called Ahl-i-Sunnat, while others who worship the tombs of Pirs (saints), 
shave the beard, take interest on money, pay reverence to shaddds (banners), tazias, 
and horse-shoes (during the Muharram,, and do such other objectionable things, 
are held to be true Musalmans! The AAl-i-Hadis at Shikohabad in the Main- 
puri district, being no longer able to quietly bear their persecution, have filed a 
suit against their persecutors in the court of the Munsif (for the declaration of their 
rights as to their entry in the mosques, &c.), and the case will be heard on the 
26th April. But there are only four or five very poor All- i- Had is Musalmans at 
Mainpuri, who cannot afford to meet the expenses of the law court. The editor 
hopes that the Al- i- Had is in other parts of the country will lose no time in helping 
their distressed brethren at Shikohabad with money to meet the cost of litigation 
in the cause of religion. Remittances may be made to Hafiz Karim-uddin, Imam 
of the 4h/-: Hadis, at Etawäh. It is also very necessary that the learned Maulvi 
Muhammad Said of Benares, who deservedly has the reputation of having suc- 
cessfully pleaded the cause of the Ahl-i-Hadis in several law courts before, should 
be present at the trial of the suit at Shikohabad. | 


34. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th April, says :—“ That as yet the 


4 


ge on the Lat Bhairon temple 
at Benares. 


of Benares have not been arrested is highly discredit- 


able to the Benares Police. The Inspector-General 


of Police should depute some special officers for the purpose“ 


35. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 23rd April, says that the late Ram Naum: 
fair was held at Firozabad in the Agra district on 
one day only, owing to the concurrence of the 
Muharram, though the District Magietrate had given 
permission for the fair being held on three days, as usual, and made adequate 
arrangements to keep the peace. | 


The Ram Naumi fair at Firotabad, 
Agra District. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


36. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th April, says :—“ Now that the 
N plague is showing signs of decrease, one may expect 


that in the next few weeks the mortality will be at 


its lowest point, and harassed Indians shall have breathing time till November next. 
This is the time when both the Government and people should devote their atten- 


tion towards measures which are likely to prevent its recrudescence and spread in 


new quarters. There should be no misunderstanding as to the motives of each other. 
Sir James LaTouche, in his budget speech, did well to clear up one misconception, 


and we wish that the Anglo-Indian press should take a hint from His Honor's 
speech. It is no use recriminating on one another. The class of Indians who say 
in the bazars that the plague bacillus is afraid of riots and that there was 
no recrudescence of plague at Cawnpore and Benares after once the people had re- 


sented strong measures, is as foolish, we must say, mischievous, as is the class of 


Anglo-Indian writers who instead of shedding tears at the havoc caused by the. 


plague in the country, who, instead of feeling uncomfortable at the sight of five 
or six thousand deaths every day, wound the feelings of the people by saying 
that they alone are responsible for the spread of the plague and that they are 
being rightly served for their indifference to the laws of sanitation and opposition 


to Government measures. To say that the Government has ceased to have 
recourse to preventive measures that require the use of some force, because the 


perpetrators of the outrage on Lat Bhairon — 
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igorant mob rioted and misinterpreted its x 


due to the restlessness of the people: 
ipieoeness of the authorities.’ Sir James La 
has been found for the epidemic and the wd 


segregation. Now would it have been just for 
forcing remedies on people, which after six years’ experience in Bombay have. 
— to de next to nothing ? The Government of Lord: Curzon, finding its 
inability to check the spread of the plague, acted wisely in rescinding those 
measures which, instead of doing any good, made the people suspicious. We 
think the Anglo-Indian papers that lay all the blame on the people are doing no 
good to the Government by misreading its intentions. The Government of India 


js after all not omnipotent or infallible. We ask why should its oo defend 
still ter false. 


its firat policy, or do things that are likely to place it in 
— ition? 1. the lber day of the outbreak of plague, eduoated Indians were 
plained for not co-operating with the Government officials in eradicating the 
epidemic. A! 
Indians are will 


of the rulerg to the people. This is satisfactory and would lead to better apprecia- 
2 of each other s efforts. But how to check the epidemic. The Pioneer in 
anarticle on the spread of plague, complains that there has been no crusade 
against rats in India, and says:— 


are y, if not chiefly, year 

8,350 deaths from plague in Calcutta, and the Health Officer (Dr. Neild Cook) gave his opinion 

that the only measures which will free the city from plague are preventive inosutiou and the 

extermination of rata. Major Menne, the Special Plague Officer, on the other hand, holds a differ- 

re i 1 n Professor 
ep, whose opinion ought to carry great weight, says : The real tranémifters of plague are rats. 

It is found that nc rats are intentionally te unintentionally exterminated, the 


rapidly dissppears, whereas at other places where too little attention has been pid to the rat 
on Etiology of 


plague, the pestilence continued: It is high time this enlarged kn 
plague be utilised in international as well as other traffic. Again, Professor Kitasato, who 
was the first to isolgte the plague bacillus, is a firm believer in the vat as an active propagator of 
the disease, and he instigated a campaign against rats in the large town of Osaka (population 
700,000), which met, apparently, with great success. Dr. Ashburton Thomson, the Medical 
0 not Health for Syduey, brings forward arguments to support a theory thut rats spread 
tare from place to . — fleas 8 15 it from — te * or from _ * 
measures were ado in on nes Su ese argumen ain, 
* Cantlie, who is the chie authority * 1 in 3 :Destruotion of rats be- 
a a threatened invasion of e isan absolute necessity if the disease is to be arrested.’ 
r. n also writes: — Exterminate rats as the first and most important measure. No rats, 
no plague epidemic.’ Yet in India, one of the most heavily afflicted countries, no such 
measure has yet been suggested. 

But how to have wholesale destruction of rats. The methods described 
‘re:—(1) rewards to inhabitants for a fixed quantity of rats brought in, (2) the 
employment of gangs of rat-catchers, (3) the distribution of rough-on-rats or 
other rat poison for the inhabitants to use at their own wish, (4) the introduction 
fe bacteriolo ical disease, non-pathogenic to man, but epizootic to the creation. 

very one of these measures has been declared to be open to serious objection, and 
above all to the deep-rooted objection of the Hindu to taking the life ofany animal. 

e objection in à large class of Hindus is deep-rooted no doubt: but if once 
l e breaks out in any locality, and if the Hindus are convinced that it is impos- 
© to get rid of it without exterminating the rats, they shall have little objec- 
on to the process. But the majority of the Hindus does not consist of men who 
8 as to the destruction of rats. Let the municipalities infected with 
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m otives is wrong and lowers the 
ws itetion of the Government There might hafte been some change: in the plagub.“ 

0 t the change is due to the utter» 
ouche says that as yet no rémedy . 
preventives dre disinfection and 
e Government to ‘have gone on 


althy change has come of late. It is acknowledged that educated. 
to help the authorities: if they are asked to do s0; they are 

ready to take the initiative in having their towns properly cleansed and disinfected: 
and that the class is no more charged of purposely misrepresenting the motive 


zue employ the first two methods for the destruction of rats. But how. to 
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destroy the fleas which, it is said, carry plague germs from rats to the human body. 
aes chambers baa be late much The Pioneer Pr i ms its arta 
observes - It shows how little wp really know of methods of infection, empha. 
sises the importance of a high standard of cleanliness, and of increased dili 

in personal and domestic hygiene, and makes us realise that the people of 
should not live like savages in dark, ill-ventilated, over crowded houses, but 
more like civilised people in accordance with the laws of sanitary science.’ We 
wish it were possible for-Indians to have better ventilated and less crowded houses. 
But how is it possible for a people who have no resources worth the name to have 
palatial houses for accommodation. Poverty and ignorance forces prople even 
in such big towns as Lucknow to live as pigs in the sties. The peope are poor ; 
Government have, they say, more urgent calls on the exchequer. tween the 
poverty of the people and that of the State, the people must go to the wall. Fancy 
a provision of four lakhs in our provincial budget to keep the plague out of the 
United Provinces from.a population of over four crores. Suspend your railway 
programme, starve other spending departments, which can wait for some time, 
and spend every pie in saving the people from preventable deaths is what occurs 
to our unsophisticated minds, the first and foremost duty of the Government, 
Otherwise plague has come to stay.in India, it will stay and eat into the very 
heart of the people.” . 


37. The Vasundkard (Lucknow), of the 22nd April, regrets to say that 
plague has spread almost all over the country and 

‘Plague and Lucknow. claims thousands as its victims every day. Happily 
Lucknow has so far enjoyed an immunity from 

it; but now that town is seriously threatened, the disease having lately broken 
out in Unao, which is so near to Lucknow. The Local Municipal Board, far from 


* 


on the qui vive and improving the sanitary arrangements, is indulging in 
de pol of dolce far niente. The lanes and by-lanes in the city continue 
to be as dirty as ever, the Municipal Board being utterly indifferent in the matter. 
The people should now pray God to come to their rescue and save them from that 
fell — with which they are threatened. 


38. The Rozndmcha-t-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 15th April, observes 

that justice demands that Government officials who 

tor of hard-worked Government om. bave been on plague duty in the plague-infected 
See tether c areas and have had to work very hard, should tem- 


areas to 
porarily be transferred to other places where work 
may be lighter, so that they may be able to enjoy some respite. 
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I.—Porrrios. 


a). Foreign. 
1. Tue Oudh Punch (Lucknow), in its Supplement of the 24th April, again 


rhe Mussimens in ‘Railway Fund. Provinces holding aloof from the Hedjaz Railway 

Fund, is glad to notice that a movement has been set 
on foot to raise subscriptions for the purpose in the Rampur State at the instance 
of a learned religious Muhammadan, named Shah Muhammad Masum, and that 
Rs. 205 has already been subscribed. If learned Muhammadans in this country 
came to interest themselves in the Hedjaz Railway scheme, subscriptions in its aid 
would begin to pour in, in large numbers in no time. The Muhammadan ruling 
Chiefs should certainly make liberal contributions to the Fund.’ 


2. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th April, states that one 
Haji Abdullah, at whose house the first meeting for 
Meet nk inviting subscriptions for the Hedjaz Railway was 
held at Calcutta, paid a visit to Moradabad on the 

19th idem, and called upon the local Musalmans to contribute to the scheme. 


(b6).—Home. 


3. The Kayasth Sa machar (Allahabad), for March, says: —“ On the 3rd 
of February last a memorable debate took place in the 
eens et Indian poverty. House of Commons, in regard to the present econo- 


mic and material condition of this country. On the 


opening of the present session of the Parliament, our sturdy champion Mr. W. 8. 
Caine wanted to get in the subject of Indian poverty by way of an amendment to 
the speech from the Throne, but having failed in his object, he gave notice of a 
motion, which practically covered the same ground as his proposed amendment. It 
was at this stage that Lord George Hamilton intervened, with a formal Resolution 
which declared that the House approved of the recommendations made in the 
report of the Famine Commission of 1901 for the benefit of the agricultural popu- 
lation of India. The bringing forward of this Resolution by the Secretary of State 
gave Mr. Caine the opportunity he had been seeking to introduce a debate on the 
present condition of our vast agricaltural population. Mr. Caine’s speech which 
was alike comprehensive and cogent, consisted of three main points, viz. (a) that 
poverty in India has become chronic; (ö) that it is growing acute amongst the 
great bulk of the people ; and (c) that a reduction in the Civil and Military expen- 
diture of the Indian 1 would afford some relief. After a few preliminary 
observations on the importance of the subject, Mr. Caine plunged into a sea of 
facts and figures and referred to Lord Curzon’s estimate of the agricultural income, 
the results of Mr. Thorburn’s elaborate enquiries in the Panjab, and the conclu- 
sions of the report of the Famine Commission presided over by Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell. He placed before the House passages from a ‘strictly confidential 
minute in support of his statements and discussed the question of the palliative 
measures which are supposed to dct as preventives of famines in future. After 
having elaborately discoursed on the problem of growing poverty in this land, in 
which he was supported by official data, Mr. Caine wound up with a reference to 
the report of the minority of the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, and 
earnestly pleaded for a reduction of the heavy civil and military charges, and right- 
ly pooh-poohed ‘ the foolish dread of Russia which is in season and out of season 
trotted out by the Government as the one insuperable objection to all proposals for 
economy and retrenchment. Of Lord George Hamilton's performance, in replying 


to Mr. Caine’s masterly address, the best that can be said is that he repeated for 


the hundredth time, with an air of non-chalance, his glib official platitudes with 
which he has regaled the House of Commons times beyond number. In noticing in 
., the September-October issue of this Journal, Lord George Hamilton’s speech on the 

occasion of introducing the budget in the House of Commons, we wrote that ‘if 
any person at the present day is capable of founding a school of philosophy, which 
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might be called ‘the optimistic school, in contrast to Schopenhaner’s ‘ pegsimis- 
tic school,’ that is none other than the Statesman, who presides over the India 
Office, as the wielder of the destinies of His Majesty's three hundred millions of 
Indian subjects, and the speech made by the Indian Secretary in reply to Mr. 
Caine’s indictment will a long way in establishing his supreme fitness 
for the position suggested by us. Reading the whole speech carefully, one cannot 
help admiring the speaker for his fund of superhuman and supera bundant optimism 
of a most stolid character. This nation, 30 ran Lord George's eloquent exordium, 
‘has had in its possession the greater part of India for more than a century. We 
have during that time established peace from one end to the other of that country. 
We have established equality between race and creed, justice between man and 


man. Here he had to stop for a moment, for Mr. Caine interjected the very 


pertinent remark ‘ Not between Englishman and native’! Having no answer to 
make to Mr. Caine’s assertion— which referred to a grievance which rankles in 
the heart of every thinking Indian, and which so long as it is not redressed will 
always stand as a terribly dark spot tarnishing the fair escutcheon of British rule 
in India the noble Lord went on in his own rhapsodical strain to recount the 
glories of British Indian administration and to sing its panegyric at every turn. 
The sum and substance of the speaker’s arguments is well summarised by the 
Pioneer in the remark:that ‘he denies the existence of the evils én toto and 
adds in the same breath ‘ Look at all we have done to ameliorate them!’ The 
line of argument adopted by the Indian Secretary is so untenable and unconvincing 
that even the Pioneer is constrained to deliver itself in the following terms :— 
‘The position ishardly met by Lord George Hamilton’s robust refusals to see 
that there is a dark side, his allusions to surpluses which British financiers might 
envy and his idyllic pictures of the Indian peasants’ household, with its abundant 
fare daily fish and butcher's meat twice a week.’ A statesman of less over- 
powering optimism and exuberant self-ccmplacency would have tried to grapple 
with the problem in all earnestness which its gravity demands, but not so the 
present Secretary of State for India. His strength lies in sheer downrightness 
of statement for which he never cares to advance any proofs, and he is never 80 
much in his element as when indulging in cheap official generalisations as to the 
so-called ‘surpluses’ and ‘recuperative power’ of this * The debate, 
however, was instrumental in convincing a large section of the British public 
what an unanswerable case they bave who urge an enquiry into the economic 
condition of the people, and how little there is to say in support of the persistent 
refusal on the part of the Government to accede to such a reasonable request.“ 


4. The Shri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), of the Ist May, regrets to say that 
: in spite of the widespread reputation of British rule 
just British rule Dorle under the for justice, the inhabitants of this country are in great 
| distress. There are two principal causes of the 
sufferings of the people, viz., their poverty and the conviction of innocent persons 
as offenders. The Government officials are responsible for both these causes, 
inasmuch as they abuse their power from ulterior motives. The Sovereign who 
derives all his power and glory from his subjects cannot be ex] to be indiffer- 
ent to their welfare. The rule of a king whose subjects are happy and contented 
is founded as it were on adamant; while, on the other hand, the régime of a ruler 
whose subjects are unhappy does not last long. The prosperity of the British 
subjects of England is due to the fact that they live near the Throne ; while the 
sufferings of her Indian subjects arise from the circumstance that it is a far cry 
from India to England. As regards the representatives of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in this country, they cannot be expected to have genuine sympathy with 
the people, as they are sent out for a short fixed term of years ; vrobably they 
would have more sympathy with the people and take greater interest in their 
work if their term of office were not fixed. If the administration of a ruler is 
eneficent, he may be allowed to retain office for a long time; but if he creates 
dissatisfaction, he should soon be reealled. Again, taxation is pressing heavily on 
the people, for which over-zealous officials are chiefly to blame. For instance, 
take the case of the income-tax. Persons. whose incomes are under Rs. 500 a year 
are exempt from the income-tax. But the officials tax even such persons in order 
to gain the goodwill of their %%% ee 
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8, The Advoente (Lucknow), of the 27th April, says: In another. 
__._, column we reproduce a remarkable article front. the 


rare Pioneer, in which the Writer em 


7 tically speaks 

of the difficulties which the Punjab rustic has to face 

in his dealings with the Government. To the poor Panjabi. tenant or, for the 

matter of that, to the cultivator all aver India who has neither the means nor the 

education to enjoy the blessings of the railways and telegraph, who seldom goes 

out of his village and whose world consists of a few huts of his own and the 

neighbouring villages, who, if ever, makes a journey perhaps with a view to appear 

as « witness in some law court, the existence of a benevolent and broad-minded 

Government is not more than a myth. This want of appreciation is due to the 

agency through which he is placed in touch with the Government. The Sircar 
knows nothing but to realise money ; its officers are so many leeches tosuck up the 
blood out of the dried bones of its subjects. This is a common saying, not invent: 
ed by malignant critics of Govermment, but one which has spontaneously come into 
existence, expressing the real sentiment of the people. The officers of the Govern- 
ment either were not aware of the existence of the feeling or by mistake attributed 
it to the Indian press and confined it to the educated community, But the plague 
disturbances have opened their eyes, and they have, for the first time begun to see 
things as they stand. The eer attributes this non-friendliness of the culti- 
vator to the fact of his being squeezed by every officer of the Government who 
visits his village. To a great extent this is true, though this is not the only cause 
of the seething discontent with which the country is full. The Pioneer asks the 
Government to pay its subordinate officers handsomely and, if they afterward prove 
corrupt, to make an example of them and not to show any leniency towards such 
culprits. This is sound, good advice, which, if followed, will bring in its train 
happy results, and our hearty thanks are due to the Pioneer for these sensible 
suggestions. The Pioneer in other words demands the throwing up of the bug-bear 
of prestige. It says: pay honestly your officers, and if they fail to do their duty 
honestly, stand by the people and do not sacrifice justice on the altar of the Govern- 
ment servant's prestige. This means a change in the policy of the Government that 
has alienated the sympathy of the people. The visits of the officials to villages by 


a little change in the system may, instead of being a curse to the villager, prove a 


blessing ; they can create healthy public opinion in the village, and the cultivator be 
impressed with a little. importance of his own. If a religious preacher, going among 
the poor and the rustic may gain their regard and esteem by telling them that though 
humble is their station in life, every one of them is as dear to God Almighty as the 
highest in the land, and in every one lie certain latent forces which can raise him 
high in the scale of humanity, why should the so-called agents of the Western civili- 
sation, which is said to be based on high humanity, instead of being loved, be hated 
and shunned, As protectors of the poor from oppression, they should be respected. 
But that is not so. The cause of this unpo e is not far to seek. However profuse 
may be the tears in the eyes of the ices of the Government for the poor condi- 
tion of the ryots, howsoever much their deplorable condition might appear to 
their heart, the system of administration shows little or no love for these poor souls. 
The complaint is that a kanungo in his occasional visits to the village, compels the 
men to entertain him and make heavy presents to him on his leaving the village. 
How can the poor kanungo carry on his existence on Rs. 30 a month, with which 
he is expected to support himself, and his family, keep a horse, and. be constantly 
on tour, without expecting any travelling allowance? On Rs. 30 or Rs. 50 it is 
expected that a Sub-Inspector of Police should support his family and himself, and 
keep a good horse, sad fe large towns should provide himself with a cycle as well. 
‘© can go on multiplying instances of officers who are so low paid that they cannot 
but lead à corrupt life, and the officers of the Government are the mselves aware of 
this fact. The fact is the difference of pay between the subordinate and controll- 
ing staff is great, and unless this difference is removed it is useless to expect 
esty from low-paid employés. Whenever the question of improving the pros- 
pects of low-paid officers has been brought to the notice of Government, when even 
be Justice of the complaint has been proved to the hilt, it has been en for 
ant et funds which will never be available till a thorough recasting is not made. 
We agree-with the Pioneer in thinking that new men are not wanted; we may 
ad&nene on the higher grades of service, but contentment amon 
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already in service by inducing them to honest! 2 their duties. In this lies 
the ultimate success of the administration an ppiness of the people.“ [The 
Hindustani (Lacknow), of the 30th April, expresses similar sentiments on the 
subject. | 5 
6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th April, reproduces the following 
, : from the Pioneer :—‘' The condition of the masses of 
pAlleged over-government in the the population in India has at no time attracted more 
: attention than it does at present. On the one hand 
there are Messrs. Dutt and Digby inveighing against the heavy taxation, the 
impoverishment of the people, their scanty income, the frequent famines, the Home 
drain: on the other hand, a Secretary of State in Parliament and a Finance Minig- 
ter in the Council Chamber at Calcutta dwell upon the prosperous state of the 
finances of India, the increased customs revenue, the development of communications, 
the construction of canals, and the ease ‘with which the country has recovered from 
the effects of the recent famine. The true colour is probably neither the black of the 
former type of critics, nor the white of official optimists, but a sober grey. Those 
who condemn the British Administration, the laudatores temporis acti, seem to 
forget that there exist now in India a large middle class, the creation of a settled 
rule, such as never existed before. Bernier, the famous French traveller and 
physician, who visited India two hundred and fifty years ago, when the Moghul 
Empire was at its prime, has left it on record that in Delhi there was no middle 
state. “A man must,” he said, “ either be of the highest rank or live miserably ;” 
and he has described, in vivid language, the cruel and harsh treatment dealt out 
by unfeeling lords to the peasantry and artisans. The great middle class of rich 
shopkeepers, opulent merchants, well-paid superior officials, lawyers in lucrative 
practice, which has sprung into being under British rule, represents now a fair 
percentage of the population ; and in any estimate of the condition of the people of 
India the existence of this section of well-fed, well-clothed and generally contented 
men and women should not be forgotten. It is also a gross exaggeration to say, 
except in some rare instances, that the land assessments press heavily upon the 
people. Zamindars may say they do, especially if they think their saying so will 
redound to their advantage; but get into their confidence and try and arrive at 
their true opinions,and they will admit that the revenue demand is not oppressive. 
Statistics can proverbially prove anything. Figures showing the average income 
of the people omit to take into account various sources of income which cannot 
readily be estimated, such as the fruits and berries abundant at certain seasons 
of the year, and the milk of goats and cows which enter largely into the diet of 
the agricultural classes. At the same time in the Panjab the masses of the agri- 
cultural community are poor: they lead a hand-to-mouth existence, have no provi- 
sion laid by for hard times, and are often under-fed and insufficiently clothed 
against the rigours of a Panjab winter. Leaving aside the causes for their poverty, 
due to large families, sub-division of holding, reckless extravagance on occasions 
of marriages and funerals, the squandering away of money on law suits, and—for 
their position lavish hospitality to fakirs, priests, Brahmans, beggars and the like,— 
there can be little doubt that of late years their position has been aggravated by 
over-government. By over-government are meant the interference o — — 
and the presence of Government officials to an excessive extent in village affairs. 
There is a common saying among Panjab peasants that now-a-days the dung of 
the hakim’s horse is never dry in their yards: in other words, that some emissary 
of Government is always with them, preying upon them and taking a share of their 
hard earnings. The policeman is perhaps one of the commonest of the visitors on 
behalf of Government toa village. If he comes to investigate a crime which has 
occurred, his presence is unavoidable, and is recognised as such. This is not 80 


much objected to, but what the villagers do resent is the constant patrolling of 


constables and their superiors. They think this necessary, and as it means that 
they have to provide food and bedding, without payment, for the officer and his 
underlings, and provender for the officer’s horse, the tax is in the aggregate heavy. 
There is a story told about some unsophisticated villagers among the Simla Hills, 
who made a petition to the District Superintendent of Police that they might be 
relieved of the constant visits of his constables on patrolling duty, as their enter- 
tainment was beyond their means, and promised, if the visits ceased, faithfully to 
report the occurrence of all matters which Government might wish to be informe 
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about. Next in frequency of visits, perhaps, comes the girdawar kanungo, It ta 
only since 1885 that he has been going habitually on his rounds to villages. It is 
no doubt an excellent thing to have accurate statistics, to know exactly how many 
acres every year are under coriander seed, ginjelly and sesamum, the precise date 
on whieh Clana Singh departed this life, and when the village of Dhupnagger was 
visited by a thunderstorm ; but we may pay too dearly for such information, and 
the entertainment of the girdawar kanungo and the provision of grass and corn 
for his pony are a burden on the village community, The patwari has been of old 
time with them. He is no longer a servant of the village community paid by them 
at harvest time by a fixed share of the produce. He is now a Government salar- 
ied official, drawing so many rupees a month; but nevertheless takes, as formerly, 
his dues of corn at harvest, and a good deal besides when his- help is invoked in 
law suits. He, too, is another drone helping to consume the village honey. 
Other constant recipients of village hospitality are wg, Ae smaller fry, the 
Civil Court peon, the tahsil chaprasi, the forest guard, if the vil unfortu- 
nately be near a reserved forest, the canal chaukidar in canal-irrigated tracts, the 
vaccinator, and among Officials of a higher grade the tahsildar and naib tahsildar, 
the forest darogha, irrigation officers, Inspectors of Schools and Vaccination. 
Most of them have itching palms. Perhaps the most burdensome of these officials 
are those of the Forest Department. It is certain that no posts are more largely 
sought after than subordinate posts in this Department. It is not the pay that 
is the attraction. If all accounts be true, or even if these accounts be taken with 
a big pinch of salt, forest peons hold, thanks to their illegitimate perquisites, 
very lucrative positions. Is it any wonder with all these harpies preying upon 
him the Panjabi peasant, despite the generally low assessments imposed on his 
lands, has a grudge against the Sarkar? The resentments entertained towards 
Goverument interference, caused to a great extent by the exactions of its subordi- 
nate agents, is the source of much of the dislike and opposition to plague measures 
which have led to their general abandonment. There is another form of over- 
government besides those 3 which presses hardly upon the people, 
and that is the excessively elaborate procedure of the civil courts and the fre- 
quent dilatoriness of their presiding officers. Enquiries into disputed points of 
custom are largely responsible for this. When villagers have to attend at the 
Courts ten, twenty, or even thirty times with their witnesses and pleaders before 
their cases can be decided, it can be easily imagined how ruinous are the costs. 


What is the remedy for these evils, which bear so severely upon the hardy 
peasantry of the Panjab, upon the men who supply the recruits for our best native 
regiments, on whose loyalty, attachment to British rule, and contentment so 
much depends? Let us for one thing have done with any increase in official 
agencies which interfere with village life. There is a proposal now before Gov- 
ernment for spending more money on the police. If this money be devoted to 
providing better buildings, to paying the members of the force higher pay, to giving 
them better instruction, to improving the quality of the detective agency, well 
and good; but the constables in the thanas are already numerous enough, and 
more patrolling means only an addition to the burdens of the people. Then again, 
the members of all subordinate establishments should be brought under better 
_ discipline. Within the past generation the tone of the public service in the 


higher grades has vastly improved, thanks to the spread of education and Euro- 
pean influence. There are many native Judges, Magistrates and officials of the 
superior grades, who are as pure as Englishmen are as far as money is concerned. 
Their example must gradually improve the tone of the public service generally. 
Until then, the only way to deal with proved corruption or dishonesty is with 
severity. Leniency is culpable weakness. Better pay, too, should be given to 
subordinate officials so to take away from them the excuse they now have for their 
walpractices. In these ways—in curtailing as far as possible any increase in the 
establishments whose duties take them to villages, in reducing the numbers of 
these establishments which already exist, in paying these men better, in severely 
punishing them when any case of venality is brought home to them—some good 
may be done. More will result from simplifying the procedure of our revenue, 
criminal and civil courts. But whatever be done, we can hardly do more than 

iminish the evil, as long as subordinate officials as a class, are as corrupt as they 
are at present. We can only hope that improved morality and better education 
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7. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahahed), for March, in noticing the addregs 
ba ie a e by ns ’ 7 ere late i ore Com- 
a 2 address totheLon- missioner of the Panjab, at a meeting of the London 
— in Indie and ta Fabian Society, on the 10th J rey oe says: Mr. 
e i Thorburn's lecture to the Fabian Society was devoted 
to an exposition of what he very ay, nah called Our System, i. ¢., the sys- 
tem ot administration organized by the British and the results that have during the 
last hundred years flowed therefrom. A full report of the lecture is published in 
India, in its issue of 17th January, and it deserves the closest attention at the 
hands of all educated Indiana, alike for its outspokenness as for its keen sympathy 
with our people and a deep insight into the great problem of our present day poverty. 
Although at first sight it would appear that Mr. Thorburn was a strong opponent 
of the Congress school which he had as a matter of fact come to curse, still a 
close study of the lecture leaves on the mind the impression that Mr. Thorburn, 
like Balaam of old, came to curse us but remained to bless us in disguise, for 
although the ex-Financial Commissioner differs to a large extent from the Congress 
school of politicians as to the causes assigned by the latter for the existing pover- 
ty in this country, still he practically agrees with them as to the results brought 
out by Britain’s hundred years’ rule of this land. This is therefore a matter of 
sincerest congratulation that a retired civilian of Mr. Thorburn’s position and ex- 
perience should think it worth his while to popularize, amongst the British people, 
views and opinions about the economic condition of India, which are sure to pro- 
duce a change for the better in the growth of public opinion in Britain in regard 
to Indian affairs. Mr. Thorburn’s conclusions, though as stated above, are based on 
a set of premises entirely differeut from those held by the Congress politicians are, 
if anything, even of a more alarming character than those suggested. by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and his followers: in fact no Congress-wallah has ever indulged 
in so terrible an indictment against the British rule in India as that brought forward 
by Mr. Thorburn before the Fabian Society. The impression produced by the lec- 
ture on the mind of the audience was very happily hit off by Mr. Bernard Show in 
his humonrous but none the less suggestive remark that he had up to that moment 
suspected his friend Mr. Hyndman of having been guilty in his denunciation of the 
Indian Government of an exaggerated pessimism, but that having heard Mr. Thor- 
burn he would regard Mr. Hyndman in future as the most culpable apologist of the 
Government of India. It would be impossible for us in the space at our disposal to 
present our readersa summary of Mr. Thorburn’s views, nor would such a dry- 
as-dust outline be either interesting or desirable: but it would be permissible here 
to quote Mr. Thorburn’s conclusion to show the gravity of the situation in the view 
of one of our mos: experienced and competent revenue administrators. ‘ India, 
said Mr. Thorburn, ‘contains not one unit but three hundred million units, each 
a struggling atom of humanity, lying prostrate, bleeding under the wheels of 
Jaggannath’s car called ‘ progress on Western lines.’ The people, the masses are 
poor sweated creatures. Under our well-intentioned, enlightened and superficial- 
ly impartial rule our most extensive, economic achievement has been the des- 
truction of India’s ancient village community. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that such grave and serious charges against the economic results of British rule in 
India, brought by an eminent retired civilian who has admittedly an extensive 
knowledge of the material condition of the people, will weigh with the powers 
that be, and that they will not long withhold according to the request of the Con- 
gress, the Famine Union and other public bodies to institute a detailed, thorough 
and searching enquiry in typical villages in each province with a view to collecting 
reliable data as to the real economic condition of the proletariat of our country. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 1st Mey, says:“ In this country poe 

are four agencies through which any grievance 

in England. "“" “m4 the Fut be ventilated. They a the ye Sl the press, 
the platform and memorials. The Government. not 

unoften take action on the information reaching them through any of the above 
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channels. In England they have another way te inform and influence the publi 


madan mosques, Christians in Europe hold communal service once in the week. 
While even the daily pujas and namdzes in Indian holy shrines proceed through 
stereotyped grooves, the form of Christian service leaves some freedom to the 
minister to put in his personal views and experience by way of sermons after the 
worship. These almost always refer to the trials and tribulations and triumphs 
and rejoicings of the soul in its attempt at attaining a higher plane of existence. 
They do not unoften include endeavours towards curing both physical and 
spiritual ills man is heir to. A little extension of the practice has now included 


the devotion of one Sunday in the month to discourses on secular subjects. This 


explains the apparent anomaly about Mr. R. C. Dutt and other Indians havi 
been of late called upon now and then to address congregations in N 
churches. The Indian Famine Union the other day induced two preachers in 
Liverpool to deliver discourses to their congregations on the revelations made in 
Mr. Digby’s memorable book. Unsophisticated preachers: of Christ's religion 
may become a tower of strength in no time to the friends of India in England.” 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th April, says —“ The Indian, the 
Anglo-Indian and the British press are of one mind 
on the abolition of 2 Branch of the Iudia 
Office, hitherto commanded by Sir George Birdwood. Lord George Hamilton 
talks so well on the development of Indian resources and ‘acts exceedingl 

ill in practice. With his tongue he proclaims a good intention; with both hands 
earnestly he makes his own proclamation futile. This is the way in which the 
absorption of the special establishment is condemned. A Times’ correspondent, 
in the course of a well informed letter, says: By the constitution of the original 
appointment in 1847, an example was set which has been followed and improved 
‘upon by the self-governing colonies whose Agents-General are maintained in 
London mainly for the purpose of promoting commercial intercourse with the 
mother country. The Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade has 
of late been recognised and improved, and the country generally is recognising 
the need for adopting our commercial policy to the changed conditions brought 
about by vigorous foreign competition. In India that competition is even more 
severe than in some other portions of the Empire. Thetrade of Belgium, Austria 
and Germany with that country has grown in recent years in far greater ratio 
than that of the United Kingdom: and it has been urged in the Anglo-Indian 
press that to counteract that tendency, each local administration should appoint 
a Director of Commerce, whose duty it should be to promote British trade side by 
side with the development of Indian resources. Yet, in the face of these facts, the 
Secretary of State, who is never tired of preaching the doctrine of such develop- 
ment with the aid of British capital, has been advised to close up the only satis- 
factory, prompt and accessible link between his department and the capitalists 
and traders on whom it so largely depends. He then takes up the possible plea 


India Office and Commerce. 


of there being dearth of men like Sir George Birdwood to take up the work. He 


prefers the enunciation of clearer and more definite regulations as to the duties 
of the officer to the abolition of the office. This is a very sensible suggestion and 
may be acted upon. 


spond 


f an model, Indians will have more reason to be grateful for the abolition 
or the Special Revenue Branch in the India Office.” The development of our 
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resources d, to be of good to the country and the State, be as far as possible 
the result of Indian aspiration and Indian capital in co-operation with indigenous 
talent. Engineers from other countries may get the necessary information 
always, whether the Office of Intelligence be situated here or in England. The 
reasonable course is to have it in India.” 


10. The Kayasth Sa machar (Allahabad), for March, says :—“In the Sep. 
tember-October issue of this journal, we referred at 

_ Jord Carzowsreply tothe some length to the storm raised by the tea-planters of 
Assam, on account of some statements made by Mr. 

Cotton, the Chief Commissioner of that province, in the course of his annual 
report on Labour and Emigration, on the relations that subsist between the plant- 
ers and the coolies. It would be remembered that the planters got mightily in- 
censed at Mr. Cotton's plain speaking and started an agitation against the Chief 
Commissioner. They submitted to Mr. Cotton memorials couched in intemperate 
and impertinent language, held various meetings at which they passed insolently 
worded resolutions protesting against Mr. Cotton’s remarks, and in the end the 
Indian Tea Association submitted to the Government of India a memorial in 
which it expressed its dissatisfaction with the views set forth by the Chief Com- 
missioner in his report. The Government of India have now sent in to the Tea 
Association a reply to their representation, and it is difficult to describe the indig- 
nation, surprise and disappointment with which the reply has been read by the 
educated Indians throughout the length and breadth of this land. The first point 
to which objection has been rightly taken is the fact that there is nothing to indi- 
cate that Lord Curzon’s Government before replying to the Association’s repre- 
sentation did adopt the ordinary procedure in such matters of consulting the 
Government or Administration concerned, and of giving it an opportunity to offer 
any explanations that it might choose to place before the Supreme Government. 
In adopting such an irregular course, Lord Curzon’s Government has, we are 
afraid, set a very bad example, for we are sure, no sane person but will agree 
with us that in all cases where the public take exception to some administrative 
act, measure or opinion of a Provincial Government, it is but right and proper that 
the provincial ruler should be given a chance of having its last say on the mat- 
ter. This rule has been, so far as we are aware, invariably acted upon by the 
Government of India, and no explanation good, bad or indifferent has been forthcom- 
ing in the present instance as to why it has been departed from. Turning from 
the procedure adopted by the Imperial Government to the contents of their letter, 
we regret we cannot congratulate them on their performance. The letter has 
been very happily described as what is called in legal language ‘a plea of con- 
fession and avoidance. Not that the serious charges brought by Mr. Cotton 
against the dealings of the planters with their coolies are at all denied or declared 
to be groundless, but that their gravity is sought to be minimised on the ground 
that they are not so prevalent as Mr. Cotton has evidently taken them to be, and 
that therefore the Chief Commissioner has generalized wrongly on insufficient 
data. In other words, while the existence of the wrong is admitted, still Mr. 
Cotton is taken to task by the Government for having drawn attention to it, 
forsooth, on the ground, that the evil complained of is one that is not widely pre- 
valent. But did Mr. Cotton anywhere allege that the grievances he referred to in 
his report applied to the whole body of the coolies, or that the wrongs were per- 
petrated by the whole body cf the planters ? After having carefully re-read the 
passages in Mr. Cotton's report to which exception has been taken by the planters 


and their Association, we confess we have lighted on nothing that could support. 


the view of the Government of India. It was sufficient for Mr. Cotton's purposes 
if he found justification for his remarks in a fairly large number of cases—a fact 
which is not questioned or disputed by,Lord Curzon’s Government. An impartial 
consideration of these facts brings home to our mind the conviction that in the un- 
fortunate dispute between the Assam planters and their coolies, His Excellency 
the Viceroy has not been able to rise above the traditionary trammels of his office, 
and has yielded to the clamour of the planters. Just this time last year Lord 
Curzon postponed for a period of two years the coming into operation of the sec- 
tions in the new Assam Labour and Emigration Act, which raised the statutory 
wages of the coolies but by a small pittance ; this in the teeth of the strong protest 
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of the Chief Commissioner, and now His Excellency actually snubs and takes to 
task a high subordinate of his, simply because the latter has the courage of his 
convictions and has the misfortune of carrying a conscience about him. This 
throwing overboard on the part of Lord Curzon of a high official like the Chief 
Commissioner will no doubt enhance the prestige of the Assam tea-planters and 
make them aggressive in their policy and demand, for it has pandered to their 
sense of vanity ; but it is a doubtful question as to how far it is calculated to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the educated ublic opinion in this country, for which Lord 
Curzon has expressed such appreciation and solicitude in his public speeches times 
beyond number. The treatment meted out to Mr. Cotton by His Excellency Lord 
Curzon has thus caused the greatest disappointment to the educated Indians, as is 
evidenced by the denunciation which the Government’s letter has called forth from 
the entire press of the country, both Indo-Anglian and Vernacular. But it should 
prove consoling to Mr. Cotton that in his harsh and improper treatment at the 
hands of the Viceroy he has carried with him the sympathy of his educated 
Indian fellow-subjects for whose appreciation of his good and honest work he has 
always—as he has recently told us—cared, next to the approbation of his own 
conscience, far more than for official favours or frowns.” 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the ist May, says :— People feel a pang 
to part with the old and the known, no matter 
whether it was gocd, bad or indifferent. But when 
that which is about to pass away is sweet, the pang amounts to a feeling of 
personal loss. Such is the case in Assam now just on the eve of Mr. Cotton’s 
departure on leave, preparatory to retirement from the Indian Civil Service. This 
gentleman has perhaps the warmest heart that beats in unison with Indian 
aspirations under the official waistcoat. He has all along been a friend to 
Indians of every class and creed and of all ranks and grades. He has to pay 
dearly for his pro-Indian proclivities. He could not get a Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship for this reason, he was not popular with the Assam planters for his just 
administration, and he incurred the — of the Supreme Government for his 
singleness of purpose. Lord Curzon wanted six Extra Assistant Commiesioner- 
ships of Assam to be- reserved for Eurasians and Anglo-Indians; Mr. Cotton 
opposed it on the ground that the pay was too small for any person living in European 
style. In a non-regulation province where every class of Magistrate exercised 
enormous powers there was every likelihood of abuse of such powers for personal 
purposes. The Viceroy had to submit. Mr. Cotton suggested some form of 
permanent settlement in land tenure to develop the agricultural resources of 

Assam; the Government of India vetoed the proposal. The Chief Commissioner 
wanted to raise the wages of coolies; Lord Curzon sided with the planters 
and cut down the proposed rates. Mr. Cotton severely criticised the assaulting 
tendencies of planters; Lord Curzon simply threw him overboard. To Mr. 
Cotton no alternative was left, but to respectfully retire. This he is about to 
do. The people of Assam look upon this coming event as a personal loss to 
them. They are doing what is proper for them under the circumstances. At 
Shillong on turday two farewell meetings were held. One was to present an 
address in the name of the ladies. Mrs. Hemanta Kumari Choudhri of Sylhet, 
Editress, Antwapur, handed over personally to the Hon’ble Mr. Cotton an address 
and to Mr. and Mrs. Cotton, a beautifully designed silver glass on behalf of the 
Indian ladies in Assam. The address was in a silver casket on which a tea 
garden, with coolies working, was very beautifully inscribed. Mr. and Mrs. Cotton 
received her with their usual kindness and presented her with Mrs. Cotton's 
boto. The address contained over 700 signatures and runs as follows: The 
* ladies residing in Assam offer to the Hon'ble H. J. S. Cotton, C. S. I., 
a 8.1 the most popular Chief Commissioner of Assam, their sincere gratitude 
or his unremitting exertions for the amelioration of the condition of women in 
general and the coolies, women in particular.” A farewell entertainment was 
Se to Mr. Cotton in the Quinton Memorial Hall by the Indian community at 
1 instance of the Shillong Indian Club. About 700 persons attended. Mr. and 
ra. Cotton were met at arrival by the Reception Committee, which was thoroughly 
‘preventative, r ised leaders of the various sections of the community took 
Pert in the proceedings, They met with quite an ovation. At the entrance to the 
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presented with bouquets. The entertainment cop. 
the Assam Bengal Theatre. Stir. 


Hall they were garlanded and 
sisted of music, refreshments aud theatricals by 


ring speeches were made by three representatives of the Indian public. Mr. Cotton 


was tremendously moved, and when replying to these speeches was frequen 
cheered: His — was very b The gathering dispersed after callin, 
r. and Mrs. Cotton. Great excitement prevailed, Mr 
Cotton’s portrait will be preserved at the Quinton Memorial Hall. At Gauhati 
bigger demonstration is about to take place. It will consist of the presentation of 
an address, a dinner or an evening party accompanied by music and display of 
fireworks, preservation of Mr. Cotton's likeness, and some permanent memorial. 


12. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 2nd May, thanks Sir James Digges 


| LaTouche for issuing an order No. fom dated 
Settlement" De e ng n. 18th March last, exempting those Deputy Collectors 
peror’s cor who have honestly and satisfactorily done settlement 


work for two years, from the departmental examination, and hopes that this conces- 


sion will induce Deputy Collectors to seek rather than evade settlement duty as 
they have hitherto done. The writer also suggests that, seeing that even Police 
Inspectors and other officials are rewarded with titles for rendering good services, 
Settlement Deputy Collectors who have especially distinguished themselves in 

‘settlement, famine or other work of a respontible nature, should receive titles on 
the occasion of the King-Emperor's coming coronation. 


13. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th April, states that the 
Muhammadans were to hold a meeting for the pro- 
tection of their political and social rights on the 27th 
| idem, in the Town Hall at Moradabad, Maulvi 
‘Mushtaq Husain, resident of Amroha, and a number of other respectable gentle- 


. Muhammadan political and social 
meeting proposed to be held at Mora- 


men being expected to attend. 


II.—Arananistan AND Trans-F'Rontier. 


14. The Express (Lucknow), of the 17th April, received on the ist May, 
says: During the Id festivities at Kabul on the 

mn Khanend Mullah Nouroz the Amir gave liberal gifts to the poor, in- 
| cluding a special donation of Rs. 1,000 to the blind, 
whose number is considerable in the Afghan capital. The distribution of khilats 
to officials and tribal chiefs was ona larger scale than usual. What is of more 
political importance, news received within the last few days fully confirms the 


report of the correspondent of the Pioneer that everything passed off satisfac- 


torily in Kabul on March 21st. Elsewhere in- Afghanistan also there was 00 
sign of unrest during the Nouroz period, and the country generally is reported 
quiet. Whether the visit of the Haddah Mullah will distarb this calm remains 
to be seen. If Najib-uddin was reecived as a private guest of His Highness, 
no 1 harm will be done; but if he was treated, as he no doubt expected, as 3 
‘Mullah, wielding considerable power, and therefore an important factor in Afghan 
politics, the Amir may be laying up trouble for himself. Abdur Rahman made 
capital out of his position as Light of the world and faith, and he out-mullabed 
the Mullahs in his profession of faith as a member of the Islamic church militant : 
but he took good care at the same time to keep the Afghan priesthood in strict 
subordination. He was thus able to check a threatened outbreak of fanaticism 
in 1897, when the great tribal rising occurred on our North-West Frontier—@ 
rising studiously fostered by the Haddah Mullah, it should be remembered, and 
he turned a deaf ear to the various tribes who besought his assistance. But ti 
takes both an astute and a masterful ruler to feed the fires of fanaticism and at 


the same time prevent a conflagration, and Habibullah’s powers are yet all to 


prove. It is certain that no good can come of it if he once commits himself to the 
Influence of men like Najib-uddin.” 


15. The Express (Lucknow), of the set May, says :—‘ Whether it be be 

Amir of Afghanistan bas seen the impolicy of gi 
SAB T- Mactan oy 100 great prominence to the Mullah Haddah, or tbat 
he is merély making a show of deference to represent 
n made on the subject from India, it seems certain, 
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from the latest advices from Kabul on the subject, that Najib-uddin has been: 
somewhat coldly received. He has been accommodated in the Jumma Musjid iu 
the Muhalla Tauzor Sazan near the N where he formerly lived when tutor of 
Habibullah: but we learn that he has to pay for all the expenses of his main- 
tenance, all assistance from the Afghan exchequer having been refused. His High- 
ness has met him only once, on the occasion when the Mullah read the usual fatihah 
on the late Amir’s death. Since then no visits have been intetchanged. The old 
priest is said to be 80 disgusted with his reception that he would have gone back 
to: his village had not the Amir requested his presence at the fortheoming Council 
which is to be charged with the revision of the ecclesiastical: law of Afghan- 
istan. Several Mullahs, besides Najib-uddin, had also arrived in Kabul, among 
them being the notorious Mullah Powindah from Waziristan. Safd Akbar from 
Tirah was understood to be on his way though with a much smaller following of 
Afridis than he had hoped for. ” 


16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th April, says: Kabul is now the 
cynosure of all Muhammadans living in countries 
contiguous with Afghanistan. The Hadda Mullah 
is there already. He read the usual fatihah on the late Amir’s death, and pro- 
claimed Habibullah as the reigning Amir. The Allahabad 7 has given currency 
to an impossible piece of news in this connection. It is said that all assistance 
from the Afghan exchequer has been refused to the Mullah. It means he pays 
for his own maintenance and that of his followers. We are afraid, in the matter of 
the publication of this item of information, the wish has been the father of the 
thought. Be that as it may, the Mullah is still in Kabul. He has been requested 
to be present, perhaps to preside, at the forthcoming Council which is to be 
charged with the revision of the ecclesiastical law of Afghanistan. Several other 
Mullahs have also been summoned to attend the Council meeting. The Mullah 
Powindah is there: Mullah Said Akbar from Tirab is also said to be on his way 
thither. This very fact shows that the Haddah Mallah tully enjoys the confi- 
dence of the Amir. And as all laws have their sanction in the ecclesiastical law, 
the ensuing Council and its deliberations have a great political significance.“ 


UII.—Native Strats. 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the Ist May, says: —“ The proclamation 

, ) about the deposition of Maharaja Madho Singh of 
mir Pan the Government of India Panna has given the Reis and Rayyet an opportunity 
to direct public attention to a very important point in 

the administration of the country by the Governor-General in Council. It isa 
known fact that the Commissioners, Messrs. Chamier and. Tucker, made their 
report on the 25th January, 1902. The Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India made his report on that report on the 30th January. The memorial on 
behalf of the Maharaja made by his Counsel is dated the 26th February, and the 
order of the Governor-General in Council, that is, the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department with the Proclamation deposing the 
Maharaja, is dated the 2ist April, or about two months later. The Resolution, the 
Report and the Proclamation were published at Simla on the 22nd April. From the 
ublished reports about the movements of Lord Curzon it appears that the Viceroy 
8 been on tour since the 20th March, that is, he has been away from his Council 
after the Budget day, the 19th March. So it may be supposed the fate of Panna 
was finally decided before the 20th March. We have the authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief: that the Viceroy could not be at Lahore onthe 15th April 
to inaugurate the Saraghari Memorial, because the cares of the State had called him 
elsewhere. On that day the Viceroy was visiting the Ajanta Caves. Probably Sir 
Power Palmer had in view the unveiling of the Mutiny Telegraph Memorial and 
the fixing on the breast of William Brendish the Victoria Medal obtained by 
Lord Curzon from the King-Emperor, and the inspection of the Coronation Camps 


Mullahs in Council in Kabul. 


at Delhi on the 19th and 20th April. On the 21st April the Viceroy, leaving 


elhi, was on his way to the Kabul River, arriving on the 22nd April at Dargai. 
ir contemporary thus opines:— | 

„While the Viceroy was in his new North-West Frontier Province, the order was made 
! r where that order was made. 
sation, Simla, the 22nd April. 


ate of the. order js the Zist 


pril, and the date of its ‘publi 
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0 possible explanation offers itself to us. It may. be that the papers went 


were got in writing. The final order, that of Lord Curzon, might have been tele- 
raphed to Simla. Be that as it may, if we are not mistaken, when the Governor- 
on in Council passes any order, it presupposes a meeting of the Council and 
not circulation of the papers and getting the order in writing.’ 
8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the Ist May, says: —“ Our contempor 
ey, emer 0 he Bets and Rayyet have a comparison, in thi 
e „ connection, between the procedure observed in the trial 
ee aes Brie 


of Gaekwar Mulhar Rao of Baroda and that followed 
| in the case of Maharaja Madho Singh of Panna. 
Mulbar Rao was charged with attempting to poison the British Resident at his 
Court, He was deprived of his.powers preliminary to thetrial. There was a Com- 
mission of three Enropéans, two Native Chiefs and another Indian to try the 
Gaekwar. The verdict of the three Native Commissioners was not guilty against 
the verdict of guilty of the three Europeans, all of them servants of the British 
Indian Government. The Commissioners being divided, the British Government 
would not base its decision on the enquiry or report of the Commission, nor would 
it assume that the result of the enquiry had been to prove the truth of the imputa- 
tions against His Highness Mulhar Rao. Nevertheless he was deposed, after the 
trial, because of his previous maladministration. Lord Curzon has been saved 
that inconvenient situation. After depriving the Maharaja of his powers, he 
1 two European servants of the British Government to try the Maharaja. 
h the Commissioners were of the same opinion against the innocence of the 
Maharaja, who was charged with instigating the death, by poison, of his uncle Rao 
Raja Khaman Singh. For that guilt the Maharaja bas been deposed. Lord Curzon 
would not repeat the experiment of trying a Native Chief by his peers. He must 
have been confident of the unanimity of the two Judges appointed by him. 
Otherwise he would reserve a third (Judge) in case of difference of opinion unless 
he meant that Judge te be himself. In the matter of the publication of the papers 
also, a distinction has been made. In Mulhar Rao’s case, all the papers, Reports 
of the Commissioners, the evidence of witnesses, the exhibits filed and the 
addresses of counsel on both sides, were published in full. The Resolution of 
Government in the Panna affairs contains one of the two reports of the Commis- 
sioners, though, on the very showing of Messrs. Chamier and Tucker, the two 
should be read together; the evidence and exhibits and arguments for and against 
the Maharaja have all been suppressed. The spirit of imperialism has of course 
supreme sway in the Foreign Department of the Government of India. Here the 
Governor-General is Viceroy and is himself his Foreign Minister, When such 
ig the case, the whole enquiry as made by others might be dispensed with.” 


19. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 29th April, in commenting upon 

iti 8 the final results of the Panna case, deeply deplores 
cs Et romltogthe Penna the fate which Maharaja Madho Singh, misguided by 

ee 27 __. selfish time-servers and syeophants that surrounded 
kim, has brought upon himself. He made little of his unole’s blood, and fondly 
imagined that if Rao Raja was killed he would be able to make his son by Kamla 

Tuer his heir without let or hindrance. Other chiefs should certainly take 4 
warming from his reckless conduct and fate; and care should be taken in future 
that the companions and courtiers of a native ohief are all truthful, brave and 
honest men, 30 that they may be able to check indiscretions on the part of their 
master, and not countenance him in the wrong path from ulterior motives. 


20. The Oudh Saméchar, (Lucknow , of the. 28th.April, in commenting upon 
Deponition of tiie Maha?aje ot Panna, the decision of the Government of India in the Pann 


e e te, Oey sas that the Government has accepted the find-. 
ings of the Commission, ‘The sentence ef death passed an Achhe Lal haa been 
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Grmed; and Maharaja Madho Singh held guilty and deposed. As the Maharaja’ 
— been deprived of 3 before he was put on his trial, his conviction ae 
foregone conclusion, 0 rise the previous action of His Excellency the Viceroy 
would be considered unjustifiable. Mulhar Rao Gaekwar was deposed, even hough 
the native members of the Commission did not consider him guilty. Had Madho 
Singh not been a ruling chief, but an ordinary subject of ‘Government, he would 
have been tried by a jury of natives, before the Sessions Judge, and, in case of 
conviction, he would have been able to appeal to the High Court and the Privy 
Council. But being a ruling chief he had none of these facilities for obtaining: 
justice, The Government ‘of India has entered into treaties with the native 
princes as independent rulers, and ordinarily recognizes them as such. But when 
any criminal charges are brought against any of them, they are. dealt with 
neither as independent rulers nor as common British subjects, The decision of 
the Commission may be assumed to be just and fair: but the public is inclined to 
think that his trial was characterised by several defects. Lord Curzon should 
devise a satisfactory form of trial for the native ruling chiefs, or, at all events, 
ordered them to be tried as ordinary British subjects in fature, _ 


21. The Sri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), of the Ist May, referring to the 

orders of the Government of India regarding the 

Deposition ofthe MaharajaofPanne, deposition of the Maharaja of Panna, observes that 

though such an unfortunate incident in a native state 

cannot but be viewed with sorrow and grief, the deposition of the Maharaja of 

Panna will meet with general approval. His fate will be a warning to those 

young princes who pass their time in the company of dancing girls, and consider 
sensual pleasure as the be-all and end-all of life. aay 


22. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 30th April, says, that the estab- 
lishment of the Imperial Service Troops in the 


ere en the Native Satesto Native States was certainly needed to assist the Im- 
perial Government in the defence of India in the 


time of emergency. But as the military requirements of the British Government 
are increasing with the extension of the British Empire, and recruits of the proper 
stamp are not available for the army in sufficient numbers, the Native States 
would do well to increase the numerical strength and efficiency of their armies 
with the permission of Government. These armies may be placed under the train- 
ing of British officers, and associated with Government regiments for short periods, 
so that they may become qualified to serve with them in the'field when occasion 


arises. The permanence of British rule in this country is highly desirable, and 
in order to secure this end the Native Chiefs should help the Paramount Power 


in providing against the invasion of the country by foreigners. 


IV.—ApMINISTRATION. : 
(a).—Judicial and Rebenue. 
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take the thumb impression of a purchaser both on the back of the stamp purchased 
and on the register kept by him. Thirdly, uniform registers for keeping an ac. 
count of sale of stamps, should be printed at the Government Press, which should 
be paged and numbered, and kept at the tahsils for sale to licensed stamp vendors for 
the purpose. When one register is completed, the licensed vendor should make it 
over to the officer appointed to receive it, who, after checking and attesting it, 
should keep it in deposit till it is destroyed after twelve or thirteen years accord. 
ing to the rules. Fourthly, in towns, too, licenses for selling stamps should be 
given only to headwmen, head constables, schoolmasters, postmasters, and similar 
other responsible men. In another column, the editor while endorsing the above sug. 
gestions, adds that mahajans (money-leaders and bankers) should also be required 
to use account books which should be printed, paged and numbered at the Govern. 
ment Press and supplied to them. The mahajans should also be required to use 
English figures, along with the vernacular ones, and to get the signature or thumb 
impression of any man, to whom they lend money, against the entry in their account- 
book 


24. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 30th April, says that Sir James 
| Digges gn ge will ag kes rules regarding the 
Proposed alterations appointment of Deputy Collectors in a way which 
of Deputy Collectors in the United will reverse the policy of Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
| and also alter that of Sir Charles Crosthwaite. Twelve 
vacancies generally occur in the ranks of Deputy Collectors, of which nine go 
to tahsildars in accordance with the recommendations made by the Board of Reve- 
nue. In future the selections will be made also from among the Head clerks of 
Collector's offices. As regards the remaining three vacancies for which nomina- 
tions were formerly made by the principals of colleges, and which have for some 
years past been open to graduates by competition, they will, in future, be filled by 
nominations made by the Board of Revenue from among the graduate sons of 
Government officials, raises and landholders, who possess hereditary administrative 
capacity. This is a retrograde measure and will create dissatisfaction among the 
graduates in general who have no patrons to buck them. If the competitive system 
has proved a failure, though there is no evidence before the public to that effect, 
the system should be modified but not abolished. It is to be hoped that His Honor 
will reconsider the matter before passing final orders, and that the educated 
community will submit a memorial to His Honor on the subject. | 


25. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow) of the 28th April, referring to the circum- 
8 5 stances in which one Kuar Singh was murdered by 
ad district. SS the dakait leader Dardbshah and his comrades, says 
; that Kuar Singh having no arms could not defend 
himself against an armed gang of dakaits. He was noted for his loyalty and 
kept the police informed of the movements of the dakaits. It would be well if 


in places infested by dakaits, such loyal and influential persons were permitted to 
bear arms under proper conditions. | 


26. The Almora Akhbér, of the 26th April, referring to the revision of land 
settlement in Almora, says that the surveys now 

Settlement operations in Amer.. made should be checked by those previously made 
a 1 in order to find out if any mistakes have been made 
in classifying any lands. The landholders and cultivators should bring any such 
mistakes to the notice of the settlement authorities. A distinction should, in the 
matter of rent, be made between the first class lands in which valuable crops such 
as wheat, rice, potato, sugar, &c. are raised, and those nominal first class lands in 
which coarser grains are grown. Adequate forests should be attached to each 
village in order that the cultivators may be able to keep a sufficient number of 
cattle and obtain a sufficient quantity of manure for their lands; and these forests 
should be placed under the management of malguzars, tiokdars and patwa- 


in the rules 


ries, so that the cultivators may not be. harassed by the forest guards and 


rangers. It is rumoured that village boundaries will be done away with. This 
would be a great mistake and lead to quarrels between the inhabitants of neigh- 
houring villages. If Government does not like to incur the expense, of erecting 
boundary pillars, the villagers themselves may be asked. to erect, such pillars 
in the presence of the patwaries. = n 


( 8) 
(b).—Police... vere 


27. The Oudh Akhbér’ (Lucknow), of the 29th’ April says that , the posts’ 
| : df Circle Inspectors of Police were * — when tall 


1 


& suggestion to reduce the present § gildars were not og to inspect and supervise the 


pane riba aes Dad lice-stations within their jurisdiction, as they bave 
to do now, and the number of Assistant District Superintendents of Police was much 
smaller. The number of Circle Inspectors can now be safely reduced, and the sav- 
ings effected thereby applied to increasing the pay of Investigating Police Officers. 


28. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 26th April, observing that a 


. policeman is an important official in the administra- 
.at Omeers tion of a district, and that his duties are difficult. and 
in the United Provinces. responsible, says that when he is deputed to lavesti- 
gate a crime, he has not only to trace it, but also to do a deal of clerical 
work, such as issuing subpoonas, &c., in connection therewith.‘ The clerical work 
which the Police Investigating Officer is required to do in the Panjab is not so heavy 
as it is in the United Provinces. In the first place a report of. the occurrence of 
acrime is not taken down in the Panjab in a check receipt book (as is the case in 
these Provinces) bat in a book or register which contains columns for stolen pro- 
perty recovered, convictions, &c., so that register No. 4 of crime, and register 
No. 5 of stolen — recovered, are dispensed with there. Secondly the Inves- 
tigating Police Officer has not himself to make a copy of the report of his inquiry 
for the District Superintendent of Police. He simply sends in his daily report to 
his thana where a sergeant clerk copies it out, and sends the copy to the Superin- 
tendent. This system may advantageously be adopted in these Provinces also, so 
that the Investigating Officer may have to do less clerical work, and be able to 
devote more time to this more important work of investigation. The forms on 
which the report is written should of course be paged and bear the seal of the Office 
of the District Superintendent, so that they may not admit of being tampered with ; 
the forms used in the Panjab being faulty in this respect. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


29. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th April, says that Government 
recovers the house-tax, the water-rate and the land 
incomecaria instalment revenue in several instalments during the year. This 
| is a great concession to the people. The editor urges 

that the same concession should be extended re the payment of the income-tax. 


(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


30. A correspondent of the Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th April, referring to 
the great dissatisfaction which the Gauhar-i-Hind 
Board at Hajibaben’ Sg: municipal bas expressed in its late issues at the recent election 
ror of Babu Baij Nath as the Vice-Chairman of the Mu- 
nicipal Board, Najibabad, in place of Pandit Durga Prasad, categorically denies 
all the charges of jobbery and irregularity, &c., that have been laid at the door of 
the Babu in the matter. Some of the expressions which the Gauhar-i-Hind has 
used in speaking of the Babu and the Members of the Board verge on defamation. 
It is not true that any undue pressure was brought to bear upon the members in 
electing their Vice-Chairman, nor was the meeting at which the election was 
made irregular in any way, nor did it contravene section 29 of the Municipal Act. 
This election was also not premature; for three years it had rather become over- 
due, Pandit Durga Prasad continuing to be the Vice-Chairman ever since 1898, quite 
against the law. The members have acted most wisely in electing their late 
experienced Honorary Secretary Babu Baij Nath to be their next Vice-Chairman, 
& paid Secretary being given from the Ist April 1902. The Babu is a young, 
eduoated ted man, und belongs to a respectable family, and the writer hopes that the 
District Magistrate will confirm his election. " 


31. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th April, referring to the reply given to 

Transfer of chy * question put by the Hon ble Rai Sri Ham Baha-. 
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private native presses, and made. over to the Government Press, says that it ig 


a pity that Government should have ordered this drastic stap to be taken sim 
N the amla of certain Municipal Boards had dishonestly got some registers 
‘printed in duplicate at the private presses, with a view to kee ping false 
Uoverament ought to have thought twice before it ordered the Municipal Boards 
to have all their printing work done at the Government Press, for which they have 
to pay very heayy charges. There is no placé of business where an offence is not 
committed: most serious defalcations were discovered in the Government Press 
itself (some time ago), but it was not stopped, steps having simply been taken to 
check them in future. Similarly Government ought to have asked the Municipal 
Boards to take steps for preventing their amla from acting dishonestly ‘in the 
matter of printing their registers, &e. Smaller municipalities are already groaning 
under their heavy expenses, and they should not have been obliged to have their 
forms, &c., printed at the Government Press at very high rates. The increased 
expense which the Municipal Boards have to meet for getting their printing done 
at the Government Press is far greater than the losses they might suffer from the 
miabehaviour of any Municipal employés.. Again if Government did not mean 
to make profit by doing the printing for the Municipal Boards, what does the 
profit of Rs. 46,500 (in the Government Press) mean ? It is also not true that all 
kinds of Municipal printing work is not done at the Government Press, as 
declared by Government at the Council meeting; with the exception of certain 
very ordinary job work, all other kinds of municipal work is now done there. It 
was never expected that such a serious blow would be struck at a native industry 
during the rule of Sir James Digges La Touche. 


32. The Almora Akhbér, of the 26th April, complains that there is a great 
. scarcity of water in Almora during the summer, though 
| Scarcity of water in Almora. the town is reputed to have once possessed 360 
: babrians or wells. A large number of these wells 
have ceased to exist. Some of them are no doubt still in existence, but they are 
out of repairs. The editor appeals to the Municipal and the District Board, the 
Hindu,~Muhammadan and Christian residents and the Native troops located at 
Almora to improve some of these old wells, so that the scarcity of water which is 
felt during the summer may be removed. 


| 33. The Nastm-i-Agra, of the 30th April, complains that the residents of 
Want, of fl Municipal Hight in the the Kachhaura Bazar at Agra are greatly inconven- 


ienced for want of a Municipal light there. The 
Municipal authorities should see to the matter. 


34. The Naiyar- i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th April, complains that the 
6 watering of the roads at Moradabad by means of 
| carts is very unsatisfactory. If this system has 
been adopted on grounds of economy, the present Secretary, who has received 
lessons in human sympathy at the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, had better put 
a stop to the watering of the roads altogether and thereby make a still larger 
saving, and earn the thanks of the authorities still more. 


(e).— Education, 
Nil. 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


35. The English Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 28th April, says:—“We 
Experiment of manuring tana wi, would invite the attention of the Local Government 
gertain green cropsin Madura inthe and of our Agricultural Association to an experiment 
which is being tried in the Madras Presidency for 

the encouragement of agriculture: Ordinarily when a ryot grows a crop of any 
sort on land irrigated by a State candl, he must pay for the irrigation. Lately 
the ryots of Madura in Madras represented that the land irrigated by the Periyar 
project needed manuring ; that the only practicable way of supplying this need ws 
to grow indigo, hemp and similar crops and plough them into the ground When 
Tung that, if so ploughed into the ground, the crops would of course yield no 
immediate return, and meanwhile the ryots would have to. pay for irrigation, just 
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it a harvest were actually being reaped. This respresentation appeared so 
— to the district omcer to whom it was made, that he f e 
to permit ryots to grow, free of water charge, green manure on ‘ wet” land 
under the Periyar’ project, on condition that the crops would never be cut, but 
would be ploughed in as they stood. The Madras Board of Revenue having 
regard to the urgent importance of encouraging and assisting the practice of manur- 
ing all arable land, especially irrigable land, supported the proposal, and pointed 
out that inasmuch as some green crops cannot be ploughed in until they have 
been out, it would be sufficient to stipulate that all such crops should be cut 
and ploughed in before they ripened. The Madras Government has now decided 
that the proposed coneession may be granted experimentally for five years, sub- 
ject to the right of the Government to withdraw it at any time. We consider 
this a wise concession on the part of the Madras Government, and an example 
which should be followed in other parts of the country where irrigation: obtains. 
The only thing to be guarded against is to see that the ryots do not under this 


pretence allow such crops to ripen and reap them: but there ought to be no dif- 


- gulty in detecting such cases, and a penalty might be imposed which would deter 
the unscrupulous.” . 


36. Acorrespondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 29th April, 
says that no holidays of any kind are granted in the 
e of men in reserve tn the Folios Polive and Medical Departments, while partial holi- 
enable the regular hands to get leave days are allowed only on Sundays and certain other 
special days in the Post Offices. Again, though the 
employés in these departments are entitled to the various kinds of leave with their 
confreres in other public departments, they are seldom allowed leave by their 
superiors on the ground of press of work or paucity of hands, Free quarters are 
provided by Government for the employés of the departments in question, but 
these afford such poor accommodation, and there is such a want of pardah (privacy) 
in them that respectable persons live in them without their families, the result of 
which is that they have mostly to lead a single life. They are disallowed leave 
even on most pressing occasions. A Muhammadan employé is not allowed leave 
even to-go (to the I’dgah) to say his prayers on the occasion of the two l’ds. It is 
true that the Police, Medical and Postal Departments have such close dealings 
and relations with the public that it is next to impossible that the employés 
in them should be granted a general holiday for a day or for an-hour. But 
these employés are after all men, and require leave, on account of 
the special nature of their duties they cannot, under the existing arrangements, 
be allowed it. The only feasible way by which this difficulty can be removed is 
to have a sufficient number of men in reserve in all these Departments so that 
these men may take up the duties of such of the regular employés as require 
leave from time to time. The reserve hands may also be deputed to do duty 
on the occasion of important Hindu and Muhammadan festivals, and the regular 
hands granted holidays for them, Hindus being of course deputed to do duty on 
Muhammadan holidays and vice versd. 


(9).—General. 


37. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 19th April, referring to the 

a 7 several Commissions which Lord Curzon has already 
won for inquiring into the grievances & pointed or intends to appoint shortly, urges that 
FFF His Lordship should also appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the manifold grievances of the clerks in the public offices. Some of 
these grievances are as follows:—(1) Sometimes a clerk is refused leave even on 
the occurrence of a death in his family ; (2) Promotion is extremely slow, while 
there is no promotion at all in some offices; (3) The claims of clerks to promotion 
are not unoften overlooked in favour of outsiders, &c. (4) The treatment of the 
dlerku by their superior officers is very harsh and severe ; (5) Though clerks are 
Usually expected to work six hours a day, they are not unoften made to work 
ight, nine or even ten hours a day without any additional remuneration. If the 
Writer’s suggestion be adopted and a Commission appointed, the higher authorities 
Will'be simply shocked at the startling disclosures made regarding the injustice 


* 2 


hardship to which these unfortunate clerks are exposed. 


A suggestion to have a sufficient 
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V.— LeaisLarion. 


39. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 26th April, says that if a person 
1 forcibly ae another * 22 * religion, or 
re e er e attempts forcibly to put a forbidden thing into the 
32 * M2 Jatier's moath, the offender (if prosecuted) will escape 
r with a nominal punishment under the Indian Penal 
Code, no severe punishment being provided in the Code for such an offence. The 
offence is, however, of a very serious nature in view of its consequences, and should 
be visited by a very severe and exemplary punishment. The authorities would do 
well to take this important matter into consideration. 


ViI.—Ratiway. 


450. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalékénkar), of the 30th April, referring 
, — to the Allahabad-Rae Bareli railway project, urges 

_A.sugzestion for the "constraction of that a railway line should also be constructed from 
pore in connection with the Allsha Kunda on the Allahabad-Rae Bareli line to Cawn- 
. pore vid Manikpur and Kaläkänkar, pointing out 

that Kaläkänkar and Manikpur are large centres of trade. 


VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
'. VIIL—Nanve Socrerizs axp Reticious anp Socia Marrers. 


41. The Ura) (Bijnor), of the 28th April, in an article headed Muharram 
: Disturbances,” says that various reports are current 
| | : regarding the disturbance that occurred on the occa- 
sion of the last Muharram at Amroha in the Moradabad district. It would appear 
that the authorities permitted the Hindus to take out a wedding procession un- 
attended with music on the evening of the 10th Muharram, directing M. Muhammad 
Ahmad, Deputy Collector, and the police to take steps to keep the peace. The Mu- 
hammadan fanatics imagined that the procession was that of goddess Tali, and took 
offence at it ; and on a number of them interfering with the procession, the police 
had to fire on them, killing one Hindu and three Musalmans. It is to be 
regretted that the official told off to see that the procession went off peacefully, 


Muharram disturbances. 


did not take care to sound the feelings of the people of the town beforehand 80 


that he might have taken steps to prevent che unfortunate incident. An affray, 
took place at a religious meeting between two parties of Shias during the Muharram 
at Budaun: the matter is taken to court. While the tazias were being buried at 
Agra, a disturbance took place between two factions of Musalmans. Enquiry is 
being made into the affair. On the night of the 9th Muharram, while a procession 
with torch-light was passing along a road at Bangalore, a boy cast some 
kerosine oil on a torch, and, it blazing forth 2 was thrown in the midst of 
e 


a crowd. Six person were severely burnt; four of these men were sent to hos 
pital of whom all died save one. 


42. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 16th April, states that an 

An affray between the Hindus ena àffray took place between the Hindus and Musalmans 
. Tren, mene lot Muharram last on the 10th Muharram last at Amroba, in the Mora 
dabad district, in which one Hindu and three Musal- 

mans were killed, and several other persons wounded. Twenty-two Muhamma- 


dans have already been arrested. istrict Magistrate has gone to Amroba, 
and enquiries are being He ny oe en * 18 | 
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43, Al Bashir. (Etäwah), of the 22nd April, says that as there were appre- 
| hensions of the Le of the peace at Etiwab 
a ering the late ek r owing to the coucurrence of the Bam Naum and the 
_ Muharram festivals this year, the District Magistrate 
took necessary precautions to prevent à riot. A number of chamars, however, 
without obtaining previous permission from the Municipal Board or the district 
authorities, sacrificed a pig at a Devis Temple in front of the spot where a sabél 
(Muhammadan stall for drinking water) was placed. This created great sensation 
and dissatisfaction among the ignorant Musalmans in the town, many of whom dis- 
continued their Muharram mournings. But the Tabhsildar and the Kotwal promptly 
went to the dissatisfied Musalmans, and reassuring them in every way, in- 
duced them to resume their mournings. The Distrct Magistrate, with a view to 
venting the spread of further agitation, had 10 chamars arrested and pat in the 
— He has also summoned some Musalmans to attend on the 30th April, 
when an enquiry into the affair will be made. The result of these prompt steps 
was that the Muharram went off peacefally, without any kind of friction arising 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadan communities in general. 


44, The Rohilkhand enen of 1 74th 4 2 — to say 

that t t am Naumi ani t ubarram fes- 

rr st tivals synchronised with each other this year, yet 

N far from the occurrence of disturbance between the 

Hindus and the Musalmans on the occasion at Bareilly, both the communities freely 

and heartily took part in each other's festival, and perfect goodwill and amity 

vailed between them. The Hindus even went the length of putting up sabéls 

stalls of drinking water} for Muhammadans, and did other similar things daring 
the Muharram to please their Muhammadan brethren. 


1X.—MIsce.Langovs. 


45, The Almora Akhbér, of the 26th April, referring to the newly made 
road between Bhimtal and Ranibagh, which is nearly 


tween e end Renitasn four miles long, says that it is much better than the 

old road, inasmuch as it is free from the ups and downs 

in which the latter abounds. But it is to be regretted that water is mot available 

at any place along the new road, which is a souree of great inconvenience to 

travellers. The road is not only used by hillmen, but also by pilgrims to the 

temple of Shri Badri Narayan and European visitors to the hills. a Boer camp 

has been established near that road, traffic will assuredly increase along it. Water 

should be provided at two or three points. It will of course have to be conveyed 
by pipes. 

ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M.A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 6th May, 1902. Jor the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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I.-Porrrics. 
ſa).— Foreign. 


1. Tur English Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 7th May, says—“ We see 

Bins: that Sir Lepel Griffin is still the bold and intrepid 
champion of schemes for the benefit of India and its 
people. His latest idea was the subject of a lecture 
' delivered by him at the East India Association, in 
London, at which Lord Reay presided, and the Duke of Abercorn and a number of 
other influential people were present. Sir Lepel urged a great scheme of State-aided 
immigration of Indians to colonize South Africa, and pointed out that the difi- 
culties and prejndices were not insuperable to fill d eie in that country 
with Jofal ‘industrious: people. my e cordially cristal with Sir Lepel in his 
scheme which is a bold one indeed, in view of the fact that the Cape Parliament 
is at the present moment introducing measures tending in the opposite direction, 
which go to show that there is a strong feeling in the colony against any increase 
in the number of Indian settlers. It will therefore require the strongest snpport 
of public opinion, both in England and India, to attain the object Sir Lepel has 
in view. He is, however, inevery sense a strong man, and generally succeeds in 
gaining his point; and will no doubt make his voice heard, and win the day. It 
ought to be considered that the strength and resources of India have always been 
at the disposal of the British Government and the Army wherever required, and 
although it was not considered advisable to employ Indian troops in South 
Africa, yet the Indians have furnished material assistance in the shape of syces, 
bearers, &c. We consider, therefore, that in all fairness the Indians should be 
as free to settle in South Africa as the British themselves. 


(5). — Home. 


2. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 9th May, referring to the grand 
preparations that are being made at Delhi for pro- 
claiming the coronation of His Most Gracious Majesty 
_King-Emperor Edward VII, says that according to 
8 oriental ideas, the coronation ceremonial of great 
Kings is incomplete unless it is attended with a liberal grant of jagirs, gifts. 
largesses, &c. to the loyal servants of Government, the deserving poor, &. Euro- 
. peans, however, regard the display of such liberality and munificence as useless. But 
is Majesty has, at the instance of Queen Alexandra, agreed to feed half a million 
poor people in London on the occasion of his coronation. Something of the sort 
should mark the proclamation of His Majesty's coronation at the Delhi Darbar. 
The survivors of the Moghal Royal Dynasty, who are passing their lives in a 
most wretched and miserable condition in Delhi and other places, should be the 
first objects of Government sympathy and charity, and awarded such gifts on 
the happy occasion as will befit their high position. In the second category of 
the people deserving of royal assistance are the remnants of 1857 or their 
offsprings, who were rewarded by Government for. rendering distinguished 
services during the mutiny, but are now, owing to the vicissitudes of time, 
reduced to great straits, and lead a most miserable life. Thirdly, the 
respectable poor whom adverse fortune has reduced to great indigence, but 
their sense of self-respect. does not permit them to beg alts, deserve to be 
relieved of their grinding distress. Some persons of these three classes might 
be provided with employment, while others that ‘are too old and otherwise 
yl a for work, shculd receive a suitable mark of Goverument liberality 
on the. happy occasion, whieh is the first of. its kind since the fate of India has 
become bound up with that of England; and for this purpose abont Rs. 50,000 will 
euffice.. During the Moghal rule, the Rajas, Maharajas and Nawabs used to give 
away lakhs of rupees in charity on the occasion. of the coronation of a new 
Emperor, and it would be quite becoming on the part of the Native Chiefs if they 
took upon themselves to expend this amount of money in honour of the coronation 
‘of such a benevolent and august Sovereign as Edward VII, and thereby saw 
the, pnblie treasnry from the negessity.of meeting the proposed charge. 


A suggestion to mark the Coronation 
Darber at Delhi with suitable —.— 
ary gifts to certain classes e 
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3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th May, says:“ Mr. H. J. S. Cotton 

: leaves the Indian shores to-morrow morning, perhaps 
Mr. Cotton's retirement. never to return in an official capacity. His departure 
is felt in Assam and Benge: as a personal loss. In provinces outside the two men- 
tioned, his leave-taking is keenly felt as a distinct beggaring of the Indian Civil 
Service. He was head and shoulders above the race of the present day rulers iu 
India, marked by an unfailing courtesy to all persons, official and non-official, by a 
sense of gennine sympathy for Indian aspirations, and by a 1 of helpful kind- 
ness towards the weak aud the oppressed ; and ali his qualities of bead and 
heart revealed themselves from the very dawn of his career in India some 35 years 
ago and characterised bim throughout these bape of hard work. Having enlisted 
on his behalf the sympathy of the people, he was more open and quite unspariug 
in pointing out the shortcomings of all. No officer y stands so high in the 
estimation of the Indian people. The Gauhati demonstration of 30th April bore 
testimony to our views. ‘The address presented to Mr. Cotton was simply unique 
in its kind. It is a fair criticism of the five years’ rule of the retiring Chief Commis- 
sioner. It describes how Mr. Cotton’s advocacy prevailed with the Government of 
India to so modify the latter’s proposals about land leages as to save the ‘poor and 
indigenous people from being driven away from their dwellings and to maintain 
the status and position of the few middle-class men who were threatened with 
destruction. In his protest Mr. Cotton did not conceal his firm faith in the utility 
of the middle-class. They in every country in the world always lead the van 
of progress, enter the learned professions, direct the commerce ‘and trade of the 
country, man the civil and military services, and cultivate the arts and sciences. 
There is no class available for furnishing daly qualified employés for the public 
service, and the administration is compelled to fall back for its requirements in a 
large measure on the middle-class population of the Surma Valley and Bengal. 
There is not, and can never be, under the present system of settlement, a single 
wealthy man within the Brahmaputtra Valley. Capital does not exist, and when 
labour is left to itself, it stagnates, and agricultural labour in particular becomes 
lethargicand sluggish. Each man cultivates as much as he requires for his own 
needs, and no more. There is no healthy increase of population, no material 
extension of cultivation, no development of trade, no flow of enterprise, and it is 
needless to add, no accumulation of wealth. The earthquake of 1897 was the 
deadliest shock to the province, physically, socially and financially. Mr. Cotton's 
master mind grasped the situation well, and he manfully met the demand made 
upon his head and heart, with tact and skill. The reduction in jail mortality, 
the staying of the.destructive career of Kala Azer, the amendment of forest 
rules, the appointment of Assamese and domiciled Bengali graduates to the 


Provincial Service, the equalising of the pay of the Civilians in Assam and. 


Bengal, and the help given to Municipalities and District Boards are mentioned 
with a grateful heart in the address. ‘The suggestion has been made by Mr. Cotton 
to separate judicial’ from executive functions by the appointment of a Judge 
distinct from a Commissioner for the Assam Valley districts. This is a move 
in the right direction, and may be sanctioned with Mr. Porteous as the first 
judge. When the proposal for a college in Assam came to the fore, Mr. Cotton 
was for a Boarding-house in Calcatta for Assam students, and a large number 
of scholarships tenable at the Presidency College. The people of Assam wanted 
a college in their very midst. The Chief Commissioner fell in with the popular 
view and amended his proposal. The history of the foundation of the Gauhati 
college is indeed a striking proof of the respect Mr. Cotton had for an iutelli- 
gent and honest public opinion. A friend and patron of education, he encourage 
its spread in every way. A big grant has been made to the Berry White Medical 
School at Dibragarh to enable it to start work, and supply Assam with medical 
relief at a cheap rate, Archeological and ethnological surveys were also zealously 


carried ont in Mr. Cotton's time. And his earnest -endeavours to place the tea 


xr on a firm footing by the supply of cheap local labour and to reclaim 


waste 
his real interest.in the development of the resources of Assam. And the trans- 
port. difficulty of such a province he suggested might be met: by a network of light 
tramways acting as feeders to the railways and river navigation schemes. To each 
and all of the above topics the Gauhati address refers with a grateful heart and 


nds through his colonization scheme are perhaps the best monuments of 


Apvocars, 
Sth May, 1902. 
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intelligent ciation. In this: place we need. not repeat what took place 
Shillong, * 55 the fact that the semi-independent chiefs called Selms“ * 
Khasia and Jainthia Hills, for the first time assembled to offer a valedictory 
address to @ retiring Chief Commissioner, It was a unique demonstration, 
composed of, address-reading and replying, hill danops and fireworks, . It proves, 
if proof be needed, the strong hold Mr. Cotton has upon all classes of the people 
of Assam, foreign and indigenous, with ordinary and purple blood in their 
veins. | 


His replies at all places were worthy of him. At Shillong and at Gaubati 


he was forced to speak much of his administration. In these speeches a careful 
reader will easily discover the secrets of successful administration. Before we 
refer to them, let us look into the statement of his administration as described by 
himself, The earthquake came first; the people, he said, showed wonderful 
patience and resignation: Assam passed through many vicissitudes during the 
period of -his rule. They suffered from pestilence in an extraordinary degree, 
and Kala Azar — the life-blood of their race. The harvests were 
indifferent, and though they were not visited by famine, there has been con- 
siderable distress: The crops are now liable to widespread injary from floods 
which are directly attributable to the earthquake. The damage from this cause 
has resulted in a decrease of cultivation in what was once a most fertile country. 
The Assaniese peasantry, who are pioneers of cultivation in a remote and unhealthy 
tract, encumbered with forest and morass and intersected by torrential streams, 
maintain a difficult struggle inst the forces of nature. But lately removed 
from the fear of the incursions of their savage neighbours, they are still exposed to 
danger from floods and fever, earthquake and the attacks of wild animals. They 
have few incentives to exert themselves in the reclamation of the wastes by which 
they are surrounded. There is no wealthy class among the people upon whom 
they can fall back for support and assistance in times of trouble. Although 
actual want is rare, there is a general absence.of the minor luxuries and super- 
fluities of life which accompany the advance of material civilisation. The condi- 
tions of the Assam Valley during this administration have been, on the whole, of 
a depressing character. While the standard of discipline in jails has been raised, 
floggings have been reduced, along with mortality from 60 per thousand to 
between 20 and 25. In the matter of education, he has suggested, over and above 
what he has done for the new College and the Medical School, the establishment 
of a technical or industrial school on the. best and most approved lines which 
should be called a‘ter the name of the late Mr. Williamson, a benevolent tea-planter, 
whose endowment for furthering practical education in Assam has never been 
properly utilized. As the late Dr. Berry-White’s bequest has been taken full 
advantage of, so the Williamson bequest should form the nucleus of a first-rate 
technical school the Government would maintain, The recent bestowal by the Gov- 
ernment of India of a special grant for education has enabled him to propose this 
scheme and many others for the furtherance of education in Assam. He put for- 
ward special proposals for the development of female education and for boarding 
accommodation in connection with schools—a measure to which he attaches great 
importance. As to the encouragement he gave to the tea-planters,we shall quote 
Mr. Cotton’s words in his speech at Shillong. He said: 
III«zs it seriously supposed that I am not a friend, the best of friends indeed, to the tes in- 
dustry ? I claim to be judged by my actions, and I boldly aver that few men have done more 
for the industry in Assam than I have. As soon as I joined the Province, at a time when the 
demand for lund was pressing, I threw open large tracts of country for occupation, and facili- 


tated in every possible way the dis of applications. The Inner Line was thrown back, 
and forest reserves were disforested. I revised the Forest Rules for the valuation of timber, 
which were 8 to be a crushing burden and by common consent removed all cause for 
complaint or ntent. I have done my utmost to extend and encourage the local manufacture 
of tea boxes. The Surma Valley Tea Association owes its existence to my initiative. 

afforded every facility in my power to the planters. of that Valley for the recovery of their 
coolies who were alleged to have absconded for work on the Railway—even, I am afraid, stmir- 
then. law for this I. Aug. Although the resources of the administration could ill afford it, 
1 ave spent the public funds liberally in the furtherance of tea interests, I have devoted my 
rivate funds to the same object, I have given every encouragement to planters to take up 
nd for ordinary cultivation in the neighbourhood of their ens, and have granted a 
leases on very favourable terms for the cultivation of new staples, such as sisal- hemp, rhea, 1 
rubber. I have helped them in their endes vours to strike oil, coal and other minerals. 
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And yet this record is sought to be blotted out by the ungrateful planters 
for an alleged general condemnation of the system of tea garden management. 
Mr. Cotton wants to know whether in his report, the subject of such an unpleasant 
controversy, the sweeping condemnation occurs. He unsparingly criticised bad 
methods aud uastintedly praised good systems. Yet such is the world that it 
really wishes to bo flattered with lies and never willing to hear naked truths, 
What a pity ! | 


Har chahdr darwaza khula was the motto of Mr. Cotton in his career for 
the last 35 years. He was wedded to it when he came out to India and was 
appointe! an Assistant Magistrate of Midnapur, and was true to it to the end of 
his official career. This was the first secret of his popular and successful ad - 
ministration. He did not turn any visitors away ; he did not keep them waiting 
unnecessarily ; he listened to them with courtesy and kindness; and when he 
could not accede to a request he heard it patiently, but gave a friendly and straight- 
forward refasal to alleviate disappointment. Sir George Campbell was his 
master. in this respect. He trusts to posterity to give him, as it has given Sir 
Frederick Halliday and Sir John Peter Grant, that unbiassed credit for his deeds 
as it never fails to do in the fulness of time. He took it as an axiom in life that 
‘none are infallible, not even the youngest of us, and acted accordingly, spariug 
neither himself nor his officers in the apportionment. of praise and blame. This 
made him more a judge than an advocate. And a judge is hardly popular with 
all parties, much less with those who fancied themselves the discomfitted in the 
struggle. Mr. Cotton goes with the best wishes of the Indian people to England. 
But not for good. He looks forward to revisiting the country to which he owes. 
so much. He regrets his official career is closed at a time when bis powers are 
unimpaired and he is conscivus of having dore sv little. All the energies which he 
still possesses will continue to be devoted to the service of this great country.’ In 
retirement or in harness the interests of India will always be nearest to his heart. 
Thus speaks Mr. Cotton in his last deliverance in Assam. If India is nearest to bis 
heart, the author of New India will ever remain fresh, a newly bloomed flower 
to Indians in all parts of the country. In the majority of cases, familiarity 
breeds contempt ; in his case it has been an honourable exception. The more 
Indians know of him, the higher does he rise in the estimation of the people, and 
newer qualities of his head and heart reveal themselves to a grateful race to keep 
his memory fresh and sacred. As in office he was a true friend of India, more 
in retirement —in the removal of the official closure—is he sure to stand by this 


great but unfortanate country in all her trials and tribulations. May God keep 


is powers in fall vigour for many years to come and himself and his consort 
e and hearty throughout | 


4. The Hindi Pradip (Allahabad), in its joint number for August and 
September 1901, received on the 6th May, says that 
touche, °* SF James Disses Le during the prevalence of the plague at Allahabad 


Sir James Digges LaTouche visited the most plague- 
stricken parts of the town, reassuring the people and rousing the Municipal 


Ommissioners from their sweet slumbers to improve the unsatisfactory sanitary -- - - 


arrangements in their wards. The people are blessing His Honor from the bottom 
of their hearts for his paternal sympathy for them. Sir James has made a new 
departure in visiting every creek and corner of the dirty lanes inhabited 7 
natives. No other Lieutenant-Governor ever attempted anything of the kin 
His Honor’s activity has put the members of the Municipal joard on their guard. 
ore are some black sheep among these members, who de not ‘seek election to 
if own prestige and harasa 


promote the comfort of their countrymen, but to raise the 
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wotersto whom they Owe their return. It would be well if he could rid the. 
rd ofthese — ae Sir James Digges La Touche is a very charitable 
man; lle is ever ready to give relief to the poor in distress from his ‘own 
pocket. He has made u good beginning: If he continues the same sympathetic 
0 the end, the people will forget the strict but impartial rule of his pre- 
ceggor 2 MacDonnell... It is earnestly to be desired that he will not 
allow «the - Hindi plant to wither from indifference. His reply to the 
address of the Négri Prachärini Sabha shows that he will not go beyond the orders 
of Sir Antony Mac Donne ll in the matter of the Hindi question. The friends of 
Hindi should be satisfied for the present if the young plant is properly taken 
care of and protected. . 
5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th May, says :—‘ Lord Curzon is a 


; 1 bold speeulator in the arena of politics. His versa- 


tile genius is ever busy with new schemes. Just 
a few months after assumption of the office of 
Vieeroy and Governor-General of India, he-instituted-the Order of Kaisar-i-Hind, 
first and second classes, in order to recognise the services of the civil population 
in connection, with famine, épidemics and other troubles to the people We did 
not conceal the fact, and now say it more plainly because of the experience that the 
order is not popular with the Indian people. A good many do-nothings have got 
inte the list of recipients of the honour by virtue of haranguing and sycophancy. 
‘The Viceroy has discovered that some other kinds of service go unrecognised. 
Sethe Order of Merit” (Civil Division), has been instituted in order to provide 
for the suitable recognition and reward of conspicuous acts of gallantry performed 
by Natives of India, whether servants of Government or not, in aid or support of 
the: public authority or safety. The new Order consists of three classes, and is 
conferred on Natives of India, whether servants of Government or not, asa 
reward for personal bravery shown in aid or support of the public authority or 
safety. The insignia are, for the first class, gold; for the second, silver, with a 
gold; wreath ; and for the third, silver only, to be worn on the left breast, pendant 
from a dark-red ribbon with blue edges. Admission to thé third class is obtained 
by any :conspicuous act of individual gallantry ; admission to the secoud class 
cn be dbtained only by members of the third class, and for a similar act of 
-gaHantry; and, in like manner, the Order of the first class is conferred only on 
members of the second class. In recommending persons for admission to the 
Orders, the act of gallantry must be particularly specified, and the statements of 
eye-witnesses to the deed must be attached. It is of the highest importance, in 
view to maintaining the value and prestige of the Order, that the greatest discre- 
tion shall be used in submitting recommendations, as it is very desirable that 
the distinction should only be granted for conduct which can clearly be defined as 
an act of conspicuous gallantry. Admission to each class of the Order rests 
with the Government of India alone; and, when the act of gallantry has taken 
— in India, recommendations for the reward will be forwarded through the 
Distriet Offieers to the Local Government, for submission to the Government of 
India. As arule the conferment of the Order of Merit will not be accompanied 
by.any grant of money; but the Government of India reserve the right of making 
such a grant in special cases. If this Order rewards such deeds as the Roysl 
Humane Society medals do, it will surely serve a very useful purpose.” 
Il.—ArananisTaN AND TRANS- FRONT. 
Nil. : 
7 III.—-Narws States, 3 
6. The Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 4th May, giving a brief résume of 
3 tue Report of the Panna Commission, says that the 
Panna. Feats cred x deposition of the Maharaja of Panna from the. gaddi 
5 2 and his removal from the State, should form 2 
memorable event in the History of India, and serve as a serious warning to other 
Native Chiefs, who might allow. passion to get the better of their reason. No, 
sensible person can find fault with the decision of the Government of India for the 
3 of the reper, tiny ing to the Sadings af 2 8 of 
There is no doubt, that the Maharaja had not only. become a slave to his passions 
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— var He was lost head over ears in the love off a common Muhamma dan 
prostitute, and desired to gratify all her wishes, even to the extent of making his“ 
offspring, that was to be given birth to by her the heir of the gaddi. The Rad: 
Raja disapprored of the conduet of the Maharaja, aud was done to death by poison. 
Ali this was certainly very heinous, and the Maharaja has received his deserta. 
The writer hopes that other Chiefs of his stamp will take a lesson from the 
Maharaja’s fate, and exercise great care in selecting suitable; honest and well- 
behaved servants and counsellors. , | Oe 


40 allowed:himself to bocome a tool in the handé of his-welfish advisers! und 


7. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 5th May, referring to the decision Duin Jiwas, 


of the Government of India regarding the deposi- 
the appoint- tion of Maharaja Madho Singh of Panna, recommends 
Porraane. the appointment of the eldest son of the Rao Raja, 

deceased, as succéssor to the Chiefship of the State. 


8. The Bhérat Jtwan (Benares), of the 5th May, expresses. satisfaction. 


ing 
mi. 9 
as subcessor to the 


at the rumour that Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior has 


introduction of Hindi intotheGwar introduced the use of Hindi into his territories, 
| requiring the men in the State service ta learn the 

Hindi ry OF, and character by June 1903 under pain of dismissal. The Nagri 

Pracharini Sabh 

gratitude for this reform. , 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th May, after describiag the arrange - 

3 ments which will be made. on board the Olympus. 
an for the accommodation of the Maharaja: of Jeypur 
| and his party with due regard to caste rules during 

his voyage to England to attend the Coronation, says:—‘ When the Maharaja 


goes after taking such precautions against any possible breach of the caste rules, 
who can raise a voice against him? On return, he will not he asked to undergo a 


Praschitya, and this will strengthen the hands of social reformers in the matter of 
a gea-voyage movement. But it is not in connection with this movement that we 


desire to make an appeal to His Highness. Our appeal is on behalf of his country- 


men, who think that the only solution for the future of the country lies in greater 
assimilation of Western thoughta by men who think that for a better understanding 
between the ralers and the ruled greater facilities should be placed in the way 


of Indian students, traders and travellers to visit foreign lands. We need not. 
tell His Highness that there are numerous countrymen of his, humble in their 
means, but no less earnest to maintain strictly caste observances, who are desirous 
of visiting foreign lands, but whom want of facilities during their sojourn in 


England prevent the undertaking of the journey. On behalf of this class of men. 


traders and students, we make an earnest appeal to His Highness to leave behind 
him in London a permanent mark of his visit to England. His Highness the Maha- 


raja has already achieved undying fame by — the Indian People’s Famine 
all classes by his generous gift 
of fifteen lakhs to prevent his countrymen from dying of famine. The country now 
0048 upon him to take the lead in.another movement, callit commercial or educa- 
tional, which will enable our orthodox countrymen to proceed to England to estab. + 
lish trade connections and thus try to keep as much profit of the import and ex port 
trade in their hands as they reasonably can, by opening firms and agencies in England, | 
& movement which will also facilitate the visit of students in large numbers to the 


Fund. He has endeared his name to the people of 


English Universities. We appeal to His Highness in the name of our countrymen 


46 a Memento of the King-Emperor's Coronation and the first visit of the respected 
bead of the Jey pur House to England. We trast that the movement will receive 


every sympathy from the true-hearted English friends of India, by whom attempts 


Were made in t past to supply the need, but which failed because they com- 


menoed at the wrong end. Po secure success the movement, above all, should be 


pathy of all 


inligenons and should be inaugurated in a manner as to gals the 8 
gar of our country men. A Jeypur Dharam ‘Shala, if 


a 


a at Benares and the Maharaja Sindhia are entitled to public . 


to inaugurate a movement for the establishment of a Dharam Shala in England, 


by — th not a ane nce 5 
le by public subscription; will be a grand thing indeed and will surely bring 
large number of “Indians in touch with Euglisbmen. The advantages of a. 
Dem Shala, about which we have written severaltimes; ure great and need uot’: 


Sth May, 1902. 


Buinat Jiwazs, 
Sth May, 1902. 
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Awisau-t- KIA. 
Ist May, 1902. 
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be dilated. upon. The time for such a movement has come, and whoever takes the 
lead in inaugurating it will lay the foundation: of the future de ent of this 
co „No community in India has benefited itself more than the Marwaries of 
Rajputana, a large number of whom are His Highness’ subjects, by being brought 
in touch with English trade. They have added to the wealth of Rajputana and 
increased the resources of the small community. The trade instincts of the 
Marwaries are always in search of new fields for activity. Place before them a 
larger field and they will yet more add to the wealth of the country from which 
they hail. The Marwaries have set an example before other communities in 
India, which these are bound sooner or later to follow, Increase facilities in their 
way to proceed to England and they will, in small numbers, take to this new 
feature for the development of India. Similar will be the case with Indian 
students, who will flock to English Universities in large nu ubers to receive 
téchnical education, if only it were placed within their means to lead a simple 
student s life in England. On the eve of his departure to England we make this 
appeal to His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypur, and trust it will meet witha 
kindly response from bis sympathetic heart.” | 

(a) Judicial and Revenue. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th May, says:“ We said the other 


day that a 


roposal was before the Gevernment of 
Sen for Sir James Digges La Touche to do away with the 
B e gaeoaenalll Deputy Collectors’ Competitive Examination. This 
rumour has been confirmed froma reliable source, and we understand that the 
posal is shortly to be submitted to the Government of India for final sanction. 
is is the time when the educated community should submit a strong 

against the proposal, and impress His Honor Sir James Digges LaTouche with the 
feeling of deep discontent which his retrograde measure is likely to create. It 
is said that the Government intend falling back on the nomination system because 


through competition the right sort of men did not come to the front. Thus a star 


is being cast on the best products of our Universities, perhaps without sufficient. 


experience ; and it should be the duty of the public to enter a protest against such 
presumptions. We have shown that if the examinations have not been popular, 
that was due to causes which can be at once pointed out. Surely they do not justify 
the doing away with the test. We think no time should be lost in strongly repre- 
senting the views of the educated community at the earliest possible moment to 
the Loeal Government, and, if necesary, to go up to the Government of India.” ' 


11. The Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the Ist May, says that since Sir James 
Remission of ever r lakhs rupees Digges La Touche bas taken the reins of the. Govern- 
outstanding as errearsoflandrevenue ment of the United Provinces in his bands he has not 
| done anything to which exception might be taken. 
It would appear from another paper that His Honor has recently remitted six 
Jakhs and odd rupees which were due from landholders as arrears of revenue 
for some years past, but could not be realized despite all efforts. If this news be 
true, the Awdzah will thank His Honor on behalf of the public. and hopes that 


His Honor will continue to. pursue a similarly sympathetic policy towards the 
people of these Proviuces. 3 


12. The Shahna-t-Hind (Meerut), of the 1st May, does not understand 

5 fe why the press is debarred from expressing an opin- 
cumeaton can aia" jon ona case sub judice. When a case has been finally 
decided, and the accused has, say, been condemned to 

death and hanged, of what use will it be to the latter if an editor is able to prove 
his innocence in the columns of his newspaper afterwards? Similarly when an 
accused person has been acquitted, he cannot be re-criminated, if a newspaper 
subsequently proves him guilty by facts and figures. Surely there is no reason 
why a law court should consider it a contempt if a newspaper comments on 2 
case, while it is pending before it, but not when it has been once decided by it. 
The courts should rather welcome the expression of opinions and comments of the 
press on suits tried by them, and.not be afraid of them, which simply implies moral 
weakness on their part. It is quite possible that a newspaper may be able to throw 
new light on a case which may make. it: quite clear. in Egy pt it is not held 
an offence to express opinion on a sub j ud ide case. Were the British Government 
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pl under trial, the administration of justice would be greatly facilitated, 
13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th May, says :— Asa brother-jour- 
| 1 * et Meche epee 5 19 action taken 
bend by the Joint Magistrate of Barisal in Bengal inst 
; 3 editor of the Barisal Hitaishit. It is alleged | that 
) | an article was published defamatory of the character 
of Mr. Weatherall, an Honorary Magistrate and a Naib of the Nawab of Dacca for 
the District of Bakerganj. This gentleman tried a pleader of Barisal on a charge of 
insulting Mra. Temple, wife of the District Judge. The offence consisted in a corner 
of the former's wrané (a thin sheet worn by Bengalis over their shirt or coat) being 
drifted by the wind and falling on the face of the complainant.’ On this case the 
Hitaishi passed some comments. Hence the charge of defamation. This is not 
our point of complaint. The Joint Magistrate had no grounds for issuing, and yet 
he did issue a warrant against the editor, who at once surrendered himself and was 
released on bail. The explanation principally lies in the general hatred in which 
the Indian press is held by officials, as it was not proved that the accused was 
about to make himself scaree.“ 
| (b).—Police. 
14, A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 6th May, 
Cities caitlin referring to some of the public grievances against 
the Police, and the Commission which the Vicero 
proposes to appoint shortly to enquire into them, says that it is time the people 
took to formulating their grievances and suggestions for reforming the police, so 
as to lay them before the Commission when it commences its sittings. It is the 
absolute powers with which the police are invested that enable them to lord it 
over the people in the manner they do at present. Let the work of investigation 
of crime be altogether taken out of their hands, and their chances of doing 
mischief will greatly decrease. For 8 village or circle of villages whose 
population is not less than 5,000, the District Magistrate may appoint not less 
than five headmen from among the inhabitants of the villages concerned. These 
headmen, who may work by turns, should be supplied with a register to enter 
every crime cognizable by the police that may be reported to them. receipt of 
the report of such a crime, the headman receiving it should report it at once to the 
police station, and the officer in charge thereof should proceed immediately to the 
scene of action. The headman should then proceed to make an enquiry into the 
affair in the presence of the Police Officer, and in the case of anybody being found 
guilty, accept security from the accused, or in the event of the latter failing to 
furnish one, or the case proving non-bailable, he should put the accused in the custody 
of the police with the object of sending him ap for trial toa court. The Police Officer 
should have no power to interfere with the opinion of the headman, though he 
might, if he chose, record his own opinion also on the report handed over to him 
by the headman for despatch to court. When a report is made of a crime, the 
perpetrator of which is not known, the police should do their best to trace out the 
offender, and as soon as they find a clue, and think the offence can be 
brought home to a person, they should have the investigation made by a headman. 
When an arrest or a search of a house is to be made, this should also be done in 
the presence of a headman. This system, if adopted, will prevent the police from 
both hushing and cooking up crimes which they not unoften do at present. The 
pone will also freely report crimes withcut the necessity of walking down 
to the thana, or paying a rupee to the police clerk, for recording the report of a 
case, or being obliged to make a statement other than what pt themselves wish 
to say. Another advantage of this system is that the police will be relieved of a 


great deal of their present work, and thus be in a position to devote more time to 
detecting crime. *, ‘ 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th May, publishes the following letter 

. trom its Cawnpore correspondent: “ We congratulate 

E gga meta geist Lala Ram Charan Kha tri of Dhobi Mohal on his success 
pore, Am Charen Khatri et dawn- in the case instituted against him by Head. Constable 
ee eos das Husain, I think: it will be better to. refresh 
e memory of your readers by giving the facts of the case briefly here. Mussammat 
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6th May, 1903. 
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4th May, 1903. 
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„and it would appear 

in arrears. In the usual course of business a warrant 
issued against the female defaulter. But the Police thought it to their profit 
pounce upon Lala Ram Charan and make an attempt to execute the warrant 
him. When the Head Constable went to the shop of Lala Ram Charan, he wanted 
to see the ious document. But it was not forthcomi He naturall 


tion was 
a 


idons of law are, or are 
— — the wate 


By his decision the Nawab has added one more laurel to his brow. People 
think here that Lala Ram Charan. would now be doing a public duty if he 
consulted his lawyers and taught a lesson to his adversaries in order to bring them 
to their proper senses. In the meantime we anxiously await to see the 
which our District Superintendent of Police thinks fit to take in the matter.” 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
| Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
16. The Bhérat Jéwan (Benares), of the 5th May, referring to an outbreak 
| | of fire in the small hours of the morning on Satur- 
A Gre fa the grain maraet ee benares. day, the 3rd May, at Vishweshwarganj, the principal 
grain market in the Benares city, says that the shopkeepers in the market were 
quite frightened and did not know how to save their ysis from destruction. They 
could do nothing more than appeal to the police station to send the fire-engine. 
The fire lasted the rest of the night. The Municipal Board should obtain some 


more fire-engines to meet such emergencies, as was suggested in a late issue of 
the Bhérat Jiwan. 


Din Jiwax, 
Sth May, 1902. 


(e).— Education. 


4 
({).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(q).—General. 
17. The English Hindosthén 2 of the 2nd May, says eat 
: * provincial Gazette contains Mr. W. L. Impey’s re 

reduction and. curtaliment of i on the reduction and curtailment of official reports and 
returns in the United Provinces and the Resolution of 
the Local Government thereon. This is the outeome of the Government of Indis 
Resolution on the subject, of February 1901, and it is explained that the delay in 
taking action in the matter was due to the want of an officerto be placed on this 
special enquiry, which want could not be supplied till the return of Mr. Impey 

from leave in July. The outcome of this officer’s investigations and recom 
tions in the matter, which have now been approved by the Loeal Government, 
will be the abolition of no less than 557 subsidiary reports and returns and the 
modification of 125. The more important reports and reviews are also to be 
curtailed, and official correspondenee is to be reduced by the devolution of the 
Powers of sanction. That is to say the farce of a Commissioner or Collector having 
to use Up quires of paper in explaining and obtaining sanction to some petty 
charge of a few pies, is to be done away with, and it is high time too, we say. The 
hard-worked District Officers should find great relief in being eased of so much 
a report writing, and will be able to utilize the time so saved in looking after the 
* or and the affairs of their districts, and will no donbt be gratefal to Lord Curso? 
a or detecting the evils of red tape and circumlocution, and stamping them aut. 


Hmposru u, 
2nd May, 1902. 
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18. The Ain-ul-Akhbdr (Moradabad), of the 28th, April, bas learnt from Arx-vv-Axaats, 
1 ta different sources that the arrangements made, through 78% Arn 1902. 


Unsatiatestory - at (the Agency of Muhammad, Husain and Chunni. 
e — nent the contractors, for the supp Y of articles * 
. te native passengers at the railway stations on 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand line are very unsatisfactory.. It is a pity that the 
Traffic Superintendent should not have yet taken steps to remove this complaint, 
which is à pretty old one. He should certainly issue strict injunotions to the 
contractors on the subject, or, if they are found recalcitrant, he should replace 
them by better ones. | | 


19. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 8th May, expresses satis- 

: | Hae ggg — the pre Ney the Government’ of 

Asaggestion for the establishment India, the railway authorities are now anxious to 
C provide for the comfort and convenience of native 
| | passengers who contribute a large share of the rail- 
way revenues. Latrines are to be provided in the intermediate and third class car- 
riages, and a dining car has been introduced on some lines. A correspondent of 
the Pioneer complains that the articles of food sold by confectioners at the railway. 


stations are generally rotten and adulterated, and consequently injurious to the 


health of consumers. He thinks that a strict eye should be kept on these con- 
fectioners. Moreover, he urges that a good confectioner’s shop should be established 
at every large station by the railway company concerned. The North-Western 
Railway has already adopted this system which has so far given satisfaction. 
This system should be extended to other railways. , 


VII.—Posr Orrics. 


20. The Muftd-i-Am (Agra), of the Ist May, says that though the number 
of post peons in the City Post-office at Agra has 
lately been increased from 41 to 51, to expedite the 
delivery of mails to the towns-people, yet the first 
delivery continues to be made to the public as late as 1 P. M. as before. 
This is due to a mistake made in the arrangements. The first delivery is consi- 
derably heavier than any subsequent one, but the Post office instead of increas- 
ing the number of peons who distribute letters, &c. of the first delivery, has 
raised the strength of the second delivery peons from 20 to 30. The number of 
the peons for both the deliveries had better be equalised, so that both the first and 
second deliveries may be made by a batch of 25 peons eaccn. 


Post peons at Agra. 


VITI.—Native Soctetizs AD ReEtiaiovs IxD Social Matters. | 


21. A correspondent: of the Riydz-t-Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 4th May, re- 

rite ferring to the dissatisfaction of the Mubhammadans 

Moradabad Ad. Amroka in the at the permission granted by the District Magistrate 
yet sbi to a Brahman to take out the marriage procession of 
his son, without musie, on the 10th Muharram, after the tazias were all buried, at 
Amroha, in the Moradabad district, says that Munshi Muhammad Ahmad, Deputy 
Magistrate, who had been especially deputed to maintain the public peace during 
the Muharram, hearing of the attitude of the Muhammadans, issued a proclama- 
tion ‘accompanied with beat of drum, to the effect that more than five persons 


found together at any place would be dealt with as members of an unlawful . 
assembly: but it was to no purpose 


The police in their rounds found a crowd of 
Musalmans in a muhalla and ordered them to disperse. The Musalmans did not 
‘obey the pulice and presented a bold front. Hearing their shouts, thousands of 
Musalmaus came out of their houses, and commenced attacking the police. The 
f ng themselves overpowered hy the superior numbers of their assailants, 
Deputy Magistrate. The Deputy Magistrate, grasping. the critical 
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(religious service) when somebody tripping bim ‘up threw bim on the ground 
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once, made for the house of Sahu Nand Kishore, which was close by, 
police took refuge there. The excited Musalmans at once tore away 

ot of the Sahu’s houses and freely plundered and sacked it, causing 
Sahu a loss of about Rs. 25,000. The Musalmans not content with this 
now began to batter with brickbats, &c., the other house in which the Deputy 
i and the police had found shelter, and hurting the head constable 
wks frickbat, forced the police to fire upon the mob, killing three or four 
of them. ‘Tlic mob unable to stand the fire, dispersed, but on the way they 
found a mala jan at his shop and seizing him beat him to death. Similarly they 
saw @ telegraph signaller going in an ekka, and dragging him out, beat him till he 
became quite unconscious. Taking him for dead, they locked him up in a mosque 
ith a view to burying him afterwards. The mob continued to practise similar 
excesses during the night. The District Magistrate and the District Superin- 
tendent of Police being informed of the affair, arrived next day, and enquiries 
were commenced at once. Twenty-four persons have already been arrested, 
among whom are some raises and Honorary Magistrates. The District Magis- 
trate stayed three days at Amroha. One night while he was going abont the 
town in disguise, he heard the sound of groaning from a house. On enquiry an 
old woman replied that it was the groan of her son who was laid up with fever. 
The District Magistrate, however, suspecting the veracity of the woman, boldly 
entered the house, and found that the groaning man was one of those persons 
who had been wounded by the shot fired by the police on the mob. Rioters other 
than those already arrested might be traced out in asimilar way. It is said that 
the Muhammadans of the town, especially those accused of rioting, have engaged 
— Colvin, the well-known harrister-at-law, for Rs. 40,000 to conduct their 

efence. 


22. A correspondent of the Riydz-t-Paiz (Pilibhit), of the 4th May, says 

that when a katha, or recitation of a Hindu Shashtri, 
ad distriettr. in the Mored> was carried on at a temple in Sambhal in the Morad- 

abad district ona day during the Muharram, a nun- 
ber of Musalmans went over to the temple and demanded an immediate stop 
of the recitation with threats. But the Tahsildar and the police in the first 
instance, and Babu Hargovind Singh, Deputy Collector, later on, sueceeded with 
great difficulty in dissuading the Musalmans from interfering with the katha. 
A more serious danger to the public peace was averted on the 10th Muharram 
when a large crowd of Musalmans, about 10 or 12 thousand strong, gathered round 
a pipal tree and insisted on its being cut down, root and branch, on the ground of 
its being an impediment to the tazias which were being carried to the burial- 
ground. This unreasonable request was of course opposed, and the Musalmans 
refused to carry their tazias to the burial-ground. The District Magistrate wat 
wired to, and arriving on the scene next morning, ordered the Musalmans to take 
their tazias nolens volens, to the burial-ground, without permitting the pipal on 
the bargad tree which stood further on along the route to be cut, and thus averted 
a serious riot. The Distriet Magistrate acted with great tact and sagacity 
throughout in the affair. It has been stated that the District Magistrate has 
recommended that a certain Musalman Honorary Magistrate at Sambhal be 
deprived of his magisterial powers in connection with this affair. 


23. A correspondent of the Riydz-i- Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 4th May. says 
that, on the 9th Muharram, somebody blew 4 
par. vam im Gitapur and Lakhim- conch-shell in muhalla Tarinpur in Sitapur, which 
| created great excitement in the muhalla, and might 
have led toa riot, but as the offender. was not identified, the matter ended there. 
It was rumoured that the conch was blown in the house of the Deputy Magi 
trate (residing in the muhalla), but it could not possibly be his intention to bring 
‘about a riot. Similar disquieting rumours have been received from the Kheri dis- 
triet, but it is difficult to say how far they are true. The tazias were not at vo 
rate taken out for burial on account of the concurrence of the Ram Vaumi wi 
the Muharram. A Brahman is said to have plastered a platform with cow-deng 
on which a tazia was to be placed at Kheri, and was going to perform his pu 
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24. ‘The Al Baydn (Lucknow), of the 3ist March, says that although, 
: during its short existence, the Nadwat-ul-Ulama has 
Aims and objects ofthe Medwat-ule acquired widespread fame in the Muhammadan 
= world, its aims and objects are not yet fully known 
to the public for the simple reason that they have not been given publicity in 
a condensed form. The first and principal object of the Nadwah is to promote 
mutual sympathy and union among the learned Muhammadans in the different 
parts of the country by offering them an opportunity to meet together and 
exchange views with one another on various subjects. The growth of mutual 
cordiality among Musalmans will put a stop to disputes among themselves, enable 
them to tide over any difficulties that may befall them, and lead their opponents to 
think twice before interfering with them in any matter. Can a movement which 
is intended to promote union and sympathy among the Muhammadan communit 
be accused of sedition? The second noble object of the Nadwah is to chec 
dissensions among Musalmans arising from a difference of opinion in religious 
matters. Nothing could be further from the wish of the Nadwah than to stop 
religious controversies. All that it wants is that such controversies should be 
conducted with moderation, the controversialists refraining from abusing each 
other. At the same time a removal of differences of opinion in religious matters is 
highly desirable in order to promote the prosperity and power of Islam. Indeed 
itis the duty of Musalmans to check rationalism and infidelity which are so 
rampant in Europe and aim at destroying religion. The third object -of the 
Nadwah is to revise the present courses of studies, which were fixed by Mulla 
Nizam-ud-din of Farangi Mahal (Lucknow) 150 years ago, according to the re- 
quirements of the present times. In order to answer the arguments of the modern 
heretics, it is necessary to teach the modern systems of philosophy and rhetoric. 
Moreover, it is important to encourage the study of adab (literature) and Arabic; 
and too great stress cannot be laid on the study of the Quran. 


25. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the Ist May, referring to the late 
Muharram disturbance at Amroha and other places, 

ar delebu- says that the Musalmans simply take undue advan- 
as being tage of the religious toleration which the British 
Government has accorded them, otherwise the tazia 

and alam (banners) processions during the Muharram, the urs, or celebration of 
the anniversary of the deaths of saints, the Maulud, or celebration of the birth- 
day of the prophet Muhammad, and the recently inaugurated observance of the 
festival called Aajbi are sheer innovations that are not sanctioned by the Quran 
or any Hadis, and are calculated to bring Islam into disrepute into the bargain. 
Islam sanctions only three religious gatherings, viz. (1) on the occasion of the two 
I'ds, (2) on Friday and (3) at the pilgrimage to Mecca: all other so-called religious 
gatherings which have been inaugurated by the “dogs of the world” are to be 
strongly condemned. The editor sees no difference between a Hindu idol made 
of metal, and a tazia made of bamboo and paper, and the worship of one is as much 
idolatrous as that of the other. Government makes a mistake in allowing the so- 
called Musalmans to parade tazias and alams in public streets, where such things 
are not permitted by the Quran, and often lead to disturbances and bloodshed. It 
is the first duty of Government to preserve peace and order; and hence it should 
not permit the Musalmans to do such things under the guise of religion which 


they are not enjoined by their religion on the one hand, and which are calcu- 


lated to cause riots, on the other. 
IX.—MIsceLLaNeEovs. 
26. The Praydég Samachar (Allahabad), of the 1st May, publishes a 
a song in which the writer regrets to say that Allah- 
Late famine and plague in Allahabad. abad has suffered severely from the famine of 1896 
and the late epidemic of plague. The two visita- 


tions are between them responsible for a heavy mortality. Doctors, hakims and 


vatdyas have been quite powerless in coping with plague. The plague officials 
disinfected houses in vain. eee 
| ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
n Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 13th May, 1902. for the United Provinees of Agra and Oudh. 
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1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th May, says: Elsewhere appears 

? | an account of the Calentta ‘Towa Hall meeting to 

ur. Cotton's retirement: __. bid farewell to Mr. Oottons He was 80 treated 

throughout the entire line of his journey from Shillong to Galcatta.. At Shillong, 

Gauhati, and Goalando he was simply /féted: the climax was reached at the 

metropolis. The address was as good us the reply. And in the reply, the best 

portion is the unstinted 3 by Mr. Cotton to the Permanent Settlement, 
the Magna . . | 


K ° Lets 


Charta of Benga 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th May, says :—“ The Cotton demon- 
stration has one very painful feature that zuggests 
Mr. Cotton att the. Angte-Indies itself to the careful observer. Since the beginning of 
Gee Sigua? e Saha the administration of Assam by Mr. Cotton, the press 
in India have been divided into two camps; the native papers supported the late 
Chief Commissioner and the Anglo- Indian press was dead opposed to his policy and 
principles of administration. The unique demonstration that. began in Shillong 
and ended at the seashore of Bombay has been literally ignored by our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries. They grudged every inch of space given to the acceunts 
of the fétes held in honour of Mr. Cotton. Any reader of the Indian press will be 
struck by the volume of notice accorded to these proceedings in the purely Indian 
section of the press and the corresponding scantiness of description in Anglo- 
Indian papers. This fact once more brings to the surface the very disquieting 
fenture that there is a gulf between the people and the members of the ruling 
race that is simply impossible to be spanned by * bridge. In the vital ** 
lems of power and prosperity, the two sections have virtually no community of 
interests to bind them and lead them to one common goal. It is bard to find ont 
fhe golden mean whatever it may de. India does sorély stand in need of a rulér 
who will discover the vid media to the amalgamation of the interests of both 
parties and contzequent smooth working of the administrative wheel.“ 


3. The English Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 9th May, says: —“ It may, 
| indeed, be truly said of our wise and noble Viceroy 
n that he is for ever seeking to do good in his most high 
ne aie and honorable office, with a view to the elevation 
morally, physicall 
Constitution of a 


and intellectually of the people of the Indian Empire. The 

ivil Division of the Order of Merit is another of those graceful 

zets for which Lord Curzon will be ever held in high honor and esteem by His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. The new Order has been constituted in order to provide 
for the suitable tion and reward of conspicuous acts of gallantry performed 
by satives ef India, whether servants of Government or not, in aid or support of 
the purblie authority or safety. It will consist of three classes, with three medals, 
— Ist, gold; 2nd, silver, with 
Will be dark red with blue Admission will rest with the Government of 
India alone, without reference to the Secretary of State, and when the ast of 
gallantry has taken in India, the recommendation. for the reward will be 
submitted By the local Government, as it is of highest. importance, in view of 
maintaining the value and prestige of the Order, that the greatest diseretion shall 
be used in submitting recommendations. The distinction will only be granted for 
conduct which can clearly be defined as ati act of Conspicuous gallantry, and the 
rules generally follow thoge of the existing Order of Merit in the Army. The con- 
ferment of the Order will’not, as a rule, be accompanied by any grant of money 
a in the case of the Military Order: but the Government of India reserve the right 


Order of Merit 
Extceélleicy the 


of making such a grant in special case.” 1 

Ii. ALTEA Abb “Teane-Biowrme, 1 
„ 4 The Hepress (Lucknow), of the 15th: May, say: —, The Mullah 
. ot Kabal.” The Amir’s motive in 
toe e . hice re gue _ summoning kim to the Afghan en tal is now by, sn 
sented t6 fave been a desire to keep the Mullah out of mischief on the frontier 


gold wreath ; Zrd, silver only. The ribbon 
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lest the co 
his former 


too 3 2 of a pestilent mischief- maker like Na jib-ud-din 

be mi ftood by the Mullah, and other firebrands on the frontier, it 

practical to inquire how he arrived at this conclusion. It 

that the Waziri Mullah Powindah had a personal interview with Habi 

before returning to his own country.” : 
tae III.—Nartivs Sratzs. 


Raja, the finding of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the matter bei 
— on mere assumptions. In an important case like the Panna one, very strong 
evidence was required to convict the Maharaja, in the absence of which the 
public are justified in not accepting the decision of the Commissioners, and the 
Viceroy's concurrence therewith as quite just and fair. Such being the case, 
can the deposed Maharaja be allowed an appeal to the Privy Council? I 
80, the action of Government in granting the permission will be worthy of 
praise. 


all 
6. The Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 12th May, says that though the 
3 Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedare 
Sanaa Br severe discipline im the have both been in force in all the Native States for 
some time past, the number of serious crimes com- 
mitted in them is still very large. The reason is not far to seek. There exists 
great laxity in the discipline exercised over the prisoners-in the jails in the 
atates. The prisoners are very moderately worked, and allowed too much liberty 
in the matter of food, in receiving visits from their friends and relatives, &c. 
Such treatment of prisoners in jail can have no deterrent effect on offenders, 
and bad characters lose all dréad of the punishment of imprisonment. A reform 
in the jail discipline in the Native States is therefore greatly needed, and early 
steps should be taken in the matter. 


7. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th May, on the authority of 
| a Rutlam correspondent, regrets to say that the Bhils 
sna. jn that State are in great distress o to want of 

both grain and water. Some Bhil en on their 


— 


way from the Bi jna tahsil died of thirst. The Bhils even at the capital of the 
State are threatened with entire destruction by scarcity of grai water. It 


would seem that Christian missionaries are tired of making converts. Now 
Bhils appeal to these missionaries for relief in vain. Not no new admis- 
sions are made to the orphanage, but some old inmates have turned out, 
which is very hard on them. The editor observes that the sufferings of the Bhils, 
as referred to above, speak for themselves, and asks the Maharaja, who is at Debra 
Din at present, to return to his State if the State officials are indifferent to the 
hardships of the people in his absence. The editor rebukes the missionaries for 


turning = number of children from the orphanage after converting them to 


TV.—Apammnsrration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the Iich May, says :—‘The Kidnapping 
n . case, that had been going on for the last six months 
and which caused much unne in toa few 
e 
Ham, E n the 75 J. be agen Lala Rela 
middle class gentleman, a Government employé, in the Public Works Department. 
He has suffered all the’ pains of prosecuti k being placed for 
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five days in the lock-up for the sake of a Hindu orphan girl, whom he tried quite 
disinterestedly. to restore to her guardians. We are admirers of the philanthropto 
works of Christian missionaries, but the facts revealed by this case will give a 
rude shock even to the best friends of these missionaries. The facts when they 
reach the masses will not only create a feeling of distrust in the missionaries and 
their philanthropic movements, but also create misunderstanding as to the motives 
of the Government. In the first place, the prosecution was private; there was no 
necessity for the State to come forward to help the prosecution when the charge 
was not at all serious. The Lala was not accused of kidnapping the girl for im- 
moral purposes. The utmoat that could be said, and that too without the least 
evidence to prove it, about the. motives of Lala Rela Ram was that the girl was 
removed because she knew lace-making very well and the Arya Samaj wanted a 
female teacher for lace-making for its own orphanage. Were this unfounded state- 
ment true, did the missionaries on whose behalf the proprietress of a hotel had 
prosecuted Lala Rela Ram and Bansia, the orphan, whom she had turned out of 
her orphanage, deserve State support in the prosecution? The girl did not come 
into the hands of the missionaries in the ordinary course as other orphans did. She 
was one of the 52 children picked up by an American missionary lady, who was 
deputed by the complainant (Mrs. Tylor) to Neemuch to get these children. For 


some time Sohagi stayed with Mrs, Tylor at Simla, then she was sent down to 
Umbala, aud was placed with other orphans at Jagadhai in the charge of a native 


catechist and his wife. The girl went away from Jagadbai. Mrs. Tylor knew 
that Sohagi was a married woman and yet she never troubled herself to find out 
the girl’s husband: perhaps this was not important from a Christian missionary's 
int of view. Mrs. Tylor’s missionary agent named Miss Ellzholtz, who 
noted the age of the girl in July 1900 to be twelve, admitted this fact before the 
court in cross-examination. Thus both the Jadies knew that the girl was a minor 
and that they were not her proper guardians and had no authority to assume the 
responsibility of guardianship, and yet they were allowed to prosecute the Presi- 
dent of the Arya Samaj, because he out of compassion gave Sohagi protection 
when she came to seek his help and made attempts to find out her hus- 
band. Mrs. Tylor might have been carried away by over-zeal, as she undoubt- 
edly was: but why should the Simla police lose its head over a private prosecu- 
tion? Its conduct was disgraceful, and let us hope these proceedings.will not be 
allowed by the Panjab Government to end where they stand at present. In this 
connection we have a word to say to the missionaries. They lose much more by 
conducting such cases in the eyes of the people than what they get by dozens of 
honest attempts to relieve suffering humanity: It was only the other day that we 
received the report of a case from Neemuch in which two missionary ladies 
were accused of forcibly taking away a girl from the lap of her crying mother. 


These high-handed doings are not likely to raise them or their work in public 


estimation. Their otherwise benevolent work will be looked upon with feelings 
of dread, which later on might lead to a breach of the peace. The Simla case ought 
to open the eyes of the Government of India to the sad mistake committed by. it 
in neglecting its duty towards the waifs and strays of famines. To hand over the 
orphans to private persons was a mistake, to allow them to pick up waifs and 
strays like black berries is a serious blunder; and after doing this, not to keep 
a register of these waifs and not to offer facilities to their natural guardians to 
have them back after the famine is over, creates misgivings in the minds of the 
people which must be avoided at all costs. It is adding insult to an injury to become 
partisans in private prosecutions such as that which took place at Simla, in which 


even according to the Government Advocate, the offence committed was merely a 
technical one,” . 


9. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 6th May, says that according to the modi- 
fication that has recently been made in the rules 
Head Glerks Nen? regarding the recruitment of Deputy Collectors in the 

United Provinces, the Head Clerks of the Collectors’ 


Al “Ba : 
Coll shir on the 


vs in the United 
offices are again eligible for Deputy Collectorships as before. There is no doubt 


that these Head Clerks will make most efficient Treasury Officers, but they, having | 
Spent a large portion of their lives in clerical work, can hardly be expected to 
thoroughly understand intricate and complicated cases and decide them satisiace 
torily, or make efficient executive pargana Officers, &c. The editor therefore entirely 
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di of Head Clerks being promoted ta Deputy eden: Denne 
Collectors should be recruited either from the ranks of Tabsildars and Inspector 
of Police or from among such qualified young men whose ancestors have served 
Government. The editor is not opposed to the 
should be given in another way. The Head Clerk in a Collector's Office should be 
given promotion in the Office of the Commissioner, those in the latter in the office 
of the Board of Revenue, and those in the Board’s Office in the Government 
Secretariat, and thus a opening might be provided for the promotion of clerks 
(in the Revenue Offices)... | 


10. The English Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 9th May, says :—“ The 
Gazette of the United Provinces of the 26th ultimo 
Regent, sppointment of three Heet contains an announcement that no less than three 
saat Collectors in ur b Head Clerks of District Offices have been chosen to act 
: | as Deputy Collectors. This is an indication that the 
policy of Sir Antony MacDonnell, and the rigid rule, barring the promotion of 
ministerial officers to executive posts, has been relaxed by our present Lieutenant. 
Governor. The intimation will be greatly appreciated by a large class of mexitori- 
ous and hard-working officials who have hitherto found the sole avenue of promo- 
tion closed to them. They will now have an incentive to greater exertions in 
order to obtain the coveted promotion, which the wise policy of the present Govern- 
ment has made available to them“ 


11. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor) of the 12th May, draws the 
— fon the of attention of Sir James Digges La Touche to the hard 
Examination on promotion to Deputy lot of certain Tahsildars, who after serving 12 years 
et cee as such, have recently been promoted to Deputy Col- 
lectorships, but have not been exempted from — the De ental Examina- 
tion which Deputy Collectors are required to do under the existing rules. Surely 
these Tahsildars who are of:such old standing should be exempted from the 
examination. The writer appeals to the compassion of Sir James Digges 
La Touche and hopes that His Honor will consider it but reasonable to rule that if a 
Tahsildar, who has served as such for 10 years, is promoted to a Deputy Collector- 
ship, he should he exempted from the Deputy Collectors’ Examination. 


12. Al Bashtr (Etäwah), of the 6th May, thinks it absurd that when a Tab- 

| sildar, who having served as such for a considerable 
quired to passa fresh examinationon time and acquired full experience of revenue and 
Promotion to Deputy Collectorships- criminal work is promoted to a Deputy Collectorship, 
he should be required to pass the Deputy Collectors’ Departmental Examination. 
Such a Tahsildar has already passed the Tahsildars’ Examination, is advanced in 
years, and hardly possesses the vigorous intellect of a student to prepare for the 
examination. Again, a Tahsildar’s work is quite similar to that of a Deputy Col- 
lector, and in some respects even more responsible. Another reason why a Tahsildar 
should not bé subjected to a fresh examination, on promotion toa Deputy Collec- 
torship, is that a Tahsildar has, from the point of view of the nature of work, the 
same relation to a Deputy Collector as an Assistant Magistrate has to a Joint 
Magistrate or a Joint Magistrate to the District Magistrate, or a Munsif to a Sub- 


ordinate Judge, none of whom are required to pass a fresh examination on promo- 
tion from one post to another. 


13. The Oudh rr S xd the 16th May, says that the gree’ 
Some suggestions made for improv. diffſeulty which a trying officer experiences 
— nw ‘administration of Criminal India is to ascertain 3 — a statement made by 2 
3 8 witness before him is true or false. This difficulty 
invariably arises from the fact that true and respectable persons are, as a rule, 
unwilling to give evidence first on account of eh poset distances at which the 
courts are generally situated from their houses, and secondly, because the treat- 
ment accorded them at the courts is anything but satisfactory. Witnesses have 
generally no shed provided for them in the premises of courts, and receive 
inadequate diet and travelling allowances. The want of waiting-rooms at the courts 

shoul 1 certainly be 


4 Y be removed at once, and diet and travelling allowances granted to 
whch Ii on liberal scale. As regards the lessening. of the long distance® 
4 tigants and Witnesses have at present to travel Whenever they have to 


promotion of Head Clerks, but this 
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ittend a court, the only rémedy that strikes the writer is to abolish Deputy Collec- 
torships, and invest Tahsildare and Naib Tahsildars with ‘1st pe sed class 
powers, respectively, raising the pay of the former by Rs. 100, and that of the latter 
by Rs. 50 a month. The amla that are at present attached to the courts of 
Deputy Collectors may be transferred to tahsils, and the pay of the Head Con- 
pr attached to courts of Depat Collectors may be given to the Sub-Inspectors 
of the respective thanas at the ta sils, as an allowance, for conducting suits 
before Tahsildars; and there is little doubt that they will gladly undertake to 
discharge the new duty. As regards the Treasury, Excise, and other kinds of 
executive work of similar nature, there need be only one Joint Magistrate in 
every district who could attend ta all these matters and relieve the District 
Magistrate as well when necessary. If these suggestions. be adopted there will 
be a saving of about Rs, 100 a month under the head of pay of officers, on one hand, 
and on the other, the people will be relieved of the necessity of travelling great 
distances to attend courts. 8 
14. The Oudh Akhbér 8 ok the yo May, ae a communi- 
| cated article, in which the writer fails to see. why the 
bre a d. “he Civil ana Mewenve peons of the civil courts in Oudh are 8 
9 to make sales and attachments of property, while the 
same work is done by kurk amins in the Province of Agra, the fees levied 
for sales and attachments in both the Provinces being the same. Peons are 
evidently too low paid employés to be entrusted with such responsible duties, and 
it is no wonder that they often misbehave themselves and are punished when their 
misbehaviour comes to light. Again in the tahsils the majority of the amla draw 
Rs. 15, and none more than Rs. 30 a month. Such being the case, these amla 
can hardly afford to entertain assistants on their own account to help them in their 


work, and must be chargiag the cost of their private assistants to litigants. An 


enquiry should be made into the matter, and the amla required to dispense with 
the services of their private assistants atonce. Unpaid men are in some places 
employed as process-servers for arrears of land revenue: who pay the cost of these 
men—the zamindars concerned? If so, is there any circular for authorizing this? 


15. The Mufid-i-Am (Agra), of the 10th May, complains that though a 
irregular working hours of courts few years ago Government authoritatively fixed the 
and son-observanco of Gazetted hell. working hours of law courts in the United Provinces, 
some officers have not yet given up their old habit, 

and still continue to attend and leave their courts late, to the great inconvenience 
of litigants and office clerks. What is still worse is that some officers compel 


litigants. to attend their courts even on Gazetted holidays. This is certainly : 


very reprehensible, inasmuch as it prevents the people from attending to their 
religious observances, for which purpose most of the holidays are sanctioned 
by Government. Sir James Digges La Touche and Lord OCurzon would place 
litigants, clerks and the general public under a great obligation if they kindly 
direct the District authorities and other heads of Government Departments to see 
that the law courts and offices work and are open only during the hours fixed for 
them, declaring all proceedings taken on a holiday illegal and void. 


16. The Oudk Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 15th May, does not see the pro- 
| priety or expediency of investing the Munsifs in 
zee Oudh with the powers of appointing’ and dismissing 


cintment anddismis- their office assistants, including even the Munsarim 


: whose pay is Rs. 50 a month. These are very exten- 
sive powers indeed. Even the District Magistrate, who is a high- placed Civilian, 
Cannot appoint or dismiss a clerk drawing more than Rs. 30 a month, without the 
sanction-of the Commissioner, and in some cases of the Board of Revenue. The pay 
of a Munsif of the lowest grade is Rs. 200 a.month, andit does not. seem proper 
ut he should have the power of appointing or 1 even such an official 
as his Munsarim, who draws Rs. 50 a month. A first grade Tahsildar too draws 
the same pay as the lowest grade Munsif, but the former does not possess, the 


abeolute:power of appointment and dismissal in respect of his Naib Tahsildar. Again 


ifthere is nothing Objectionable in the Munsifs in Oudh wielding such high powers, 
their 9 Provinoe of Agra, and for the matter of that, 


why should not 
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officers in-similar position iv all other branches ‘of the public service be iny 
with similar powers? ‘The powers fi, quéstion enjoyed by the Munsifs in Gul 


at present should certainly be taken away from them, and vested in the District 
Judges. nd 8 . | 


11. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bjjnor), of the 12th May, referring to 
.. death of Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan of Nanpars 
Nanpara are in the Bahraich district in the Bahraich district on the 2nd idem, says that 
Dane the Raja has left an only son, by name Raja Muhan. 
mad Siddiq Khan, who, though 30 years’ old, has no experience of the management 
of an estate at all. Nanpara is a large and prosperous talukdari estate in Oudh, 
and the late Raja has left a large amount of amassed wealth. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would, therefore, do ‘well to lose no time in appointing an experienced 
Civilian of strong will, like Mr. Kendall, or Mr. House, for managing the estate 
and training the Raja in the management thereof; otherwise the strong clique of 
State employés, who are very influential on the estate, will cause mischief, involy- 
ing the Raja in useless disputes, etc. . Failing the appointment of a Civilian to look 
after the estate, the latter may be placed under the management of the Court of 
Wards for some time. It is said that the late Raja has left a will, but it is neither 
registered nor kept in the custody of a Government officer. The authorities should 
act very carefully in the affair lest some pretender should arise laying claim to 
the estate against the trae heir (the present Raja). : 


(6).—Police. 


18. The- Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th May, publishes the following 
tee. letter which was addressed to the editor by one 


n Ram Narain at Cawnpore on the 30th April on the 
subject of Police Reform: — His Excellency Lord Curzon’s announcement to 
the Hon. Members of the Supreme Legislative Council that the Secretary of 
State had been applied to for sanction to the appointing of a Commission for the 
purpose: of investigating the whole question of Police Reform, has strengthened the 
popular belief that during the remainder of the tenure of his Viceroyalty His 
Lordship. will carry out certain very important reforms. I beg first to say that 
the constitution of several Commissions during His Excellency's incumbency has 
not given universal satisfaction, for no Commission heretofore appointed has had 
one Indian, commanding popular confidence and thoroughly conversant with the 


views of the educated community, to assist the Commissioners in drawing up their 
reports. - | 


Can it be said that there is a dearth of competent Indians to sit on the Com. 
missions? Nobody has a right to say so, unless we have been tried and found 
wanting. There is an abundance of such Indians. Perhaps his Lordship does not 
know them. But we know them, worship them, and we are apt to feel proud for 
having in our midst individuals who have devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
amelioration of the retrograding condition of their fellow creatures. 


The Universities Commission, when its appointment was announced to 
the nation, bad not one British Indian on its list. The result was that the Press 
growled, as to why the claims of the educated community were overlooked. 
Thereon Government rectified its blunder by appointing the Hon. Dr. Guru Dass to 


sit on the Commission. We do not comprehend as to why the claims of the Indians 
are under-valued frequently. 


' It is ‘an undisputable fact that any reform our Government may have in 
view cannot be carried ‘out successfully without Indian co-operation. Even Lord 
Curzon admits it. There is an Indian proverb to the effect that the sufferer alone 
can describe the pains of the scorpion sting in all its onising details. Indians 
only can say as to where the Police sting pains, for the Indian, no matter be he @ 
mendicant or a prince, has to come in contact with the police. There is not & 
single exception to this rule. | | neh or. 


| ‘The. Englishman is differently situated. in India. The police dare not 
encounter a white face. Englishmen can possibly have no knowledge of the violence 
and. stratagem, intrigues and fabrications that constitute the avocations of the 
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‘oposed Commission is. to be ‘appointed for th l 
that there should be. at least four Indians he 


missioners of tinstained impartiality, and that every facility and eotection- 
be given to those who make bold to give evidence before them. If the * oome 


w that 80 and s has given evidence pre judicial to their re tation, it would 
be e for ** (i mean 80 and g) to. escape the Police forked-tongue aitogether. 


lof the ‘question and the urgency of reform is admitted 6 
int Indian Aduminlatrator, Sir John Woodbarn, the Fe 


ngal, who ie ureported to have said with ‘togard t this ‘all-important 


2 


The first and Commanding requirement of the people i is the reform of the 
Police. 


The Police bier * on the people + they nase them. Police exactions, 
Police — and Police n matters of universal complaint. Money 
20 the desired reform do the Police take bribes 7 because they 

— re the Police apathatie because they have no prospect 


8. 
ne + Money will procure efficiency. In the interests of the 
Money public of ar the credit bf the State, the Police s ald be reformed.’ 


The views His Honor expresses bode good everywhere. That Police. apathy, 
Police inefficiency and Police . exactions are the active elements of a hosti ity to 


Indian peace British prestige, is the view of one of the most high-minded 
rulers of the age. 


In Sir John Woodburo’s opinion, the Police are apathetic. because they have 
no prospects: assuredly the, Ben Pol ing have no prospecta. But the case is other- 
wise in the United Provinces : Fee, Oollectorship is open to the Police here. 
Even a constable can aspire to that post... The reason why: the United Provinces 
Police are apathetic 5 that the principlds of recruiting that obtain in the United 
Provinces are absolute ly defective, Of .course, no — can be effected i in 
these provinces unless the recruiting principle is ame! ed. 


If the reform is to bring about any real goad to the public, I seal ; most 
humbly crave the attention of your readers to the remédies I a below, — 
if attended to, I feel certain will bring about a real reform. 4 ; 


L 


Supply of funds constitutes the principal recommendation of every one. 1 Lay 0 
ised to give an opinion on the subject. Devote a portion of the huge annual Burpl uses 
to this all- im N eiaeson reform, and the prineipal barrier Iying in its wax is broken. 

a 


Raise the allowance commensurate with the duties and responsibilities of the 
policeman, 20 ag to draw the cultured and intelligent into its ranks. Put the 
restriction of the Middle Class pass to the ranks of recruits. Order the Magistrates 


not to issue processes without due inquiry, and the police will cease to be the the chief N 


hostile element against Indian peace, and remove the restrictions of chest measure- 
ment from the depot. For if the pro Commission see the importance of the 
cultured being drawn to the Police ranks, in that case, healthy and educated Indians 
will seareely be found, for when an Indian has left college or school af ter 
receiving his education, he is generally broken down in constitution.” 


10 2 Finance and Taxation, : 


VII. 
ie 4 1)—Municipal and deines Affeica: ei 


Phe. Dévanagrt Gazette (Meerut), of the S5th Api says that pipe- 

Maret “water at Meerut ia not “used for dr: parent 

— eatin 7 Hindus, Musalmans, and not éven ity bh 

(sweepers), well: ‘Water whic is sweet, light and cold being chiefly. drank 

classes’ of ple. The Water Works have, however, been n very 8 al, inasmuc 

as the - Supplied by, them is used for sage | 2 50 bas eg watering 

tet and ade; fi the street drains, and The ‘drains in 

some lanes of the 5 a atillto be found very dirt e * 9 been 

ade de bare Enga- Tbe ertsasion of water-pip to these Ts a eres 
highly desirable, 
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el tober arc ton th coo 
expenditure incurred on that 
from the interior of the 
by ae 1 Board and 


teas ater carta on grounds of Sendo 
. altogether bad thus dave th hae of Ys 


> 
n: was 
diatriot into the he cy of leder ae bon 


are used as the wie wishes Of the owners. er, these 
carts are made to be driven ven by swéepers who be expected to look after the 
teams of oxen properly. Grain hag to be imported 6& the backs of ponies in conse- 


uence. Under the new Municipal Bye-laws, great impediments have been placed in 
way of brickmakers who have t ore been oblige to raise the price of bricks. 
The digging of earth within municl| limits has entirely prohibited, which 
threatens to ruin the local i making metal s. No man is allowed to 
make any addition or alteration even inside his house, Without permission, while 
orders re not on applica id houses for months. The 
ui Ba r contends that su ion, far from prom promoting 
the convenience and comfort of a at, is calculated to Gause them great trou! 
and inconvenience, and ‘the Collector and thé Commissioner to give 
their, attention to the oe referred to. 


x fe). —Education. 


dl Bashtr — of the 6th May, referring ig to the results of the 
_a 4 .-eré@ent University Examination in the United Pro- 
e e Vioces, says that the number of duccessful Musalman 


- Candidates from the State Collegés did not exceed that 
from the Missionar Colleges, Sach being (generally) the e, the editor holds 
that the system under Staté education is at present givé in these Provinces 
is uch that Muhammadatis cantot derive ‘sufficient benefit tidrefrom. The same 
is ‘the ‘casé with the E ns, (Turasians) and Native Christins. Hence when 
the whole of the United Provinces (sic) cannot derive benefit from the 1 2 


and. Colleges, Government had better relieve itself of the direé educa- 


tion in the Province, and leave the ple to make their own arrangements fer the 
Eduention of tlieir children (rang them only such pecunié 1 aid as it may 
think proper.) A . 
* 23. Al Bashtr (Etswah), of the 13th May, has learnt that the authorities 


contemplate confining the stud 
College, Central College — closing the i 
other colleges in the United Provitttes 
against this prop as a Musalman. It is an — 1 
ipline at the Muhammadan college at 
the instruction imparted in} law, 
0⁰ is not up-to the mark, still the editor does not approve ef tke 
students of the. Aligarh college, after-they have taken the B, A. Deg 
ptoceed to the Muir college 3 their law studies, where ra. 


good discipline do not exit’ hen it is proved that the existing Bate 
‘Muha oc oi nirements and tastes of uhammadans, and at 


li 
students receive better di 
any other college ; and t 


 Aligatb 


ollege 8 4 the functions expected of it aay isfactorily,. 
* NO reagon Lr why’ the law classes in the 1 latter Bre * abolished 
and the students oblig ** to'study law at Allahabad. THE: 5 


(am) 
ure and questions affecting the land. 
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clreumstances it is ne 


the i — Bard agri 1 | 
t ‘are man n 
by fsck For inatance — graduates at are oli gible — to the Sipe 
College. b 
5 ( 90. abel 
Nil. 
V. ae. 
25. The Ondh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 10th wie gays that in certain epi tg 
A on for amending the Penal een of marr, is 2 ye a blood * 10 Hn, 10%. : 
Code provide for payment of gh0U to t heirs the deceased, : j 
bei eae * otras ae ee eligi : 


Suppose a person is murdered, and he leaves behind kim some ren 
quite unprovided for. These poor children must, under Ihe wire eithe } 
go-about b g alms or seek relief from a W mission and e Chri. : 
tians. Justice and common sense demand that the cha rege of stippo ingen help- 

less children should devolve on the marderer of their 1 Proce- 

dure Code or the Penal however, provides no penalty other than imprison- 

ment or death for the offence of marder. Surely the penalty of fine should be 

edied to the other Saya already provided, by:.the law, for murder, and ‘ed 
when a murderer is fined, the fine should as far as possible besoheavy as to sue 
for the maintenance of the heirs of the murdered person... This is 4 most urgent 

and necessary reform in the law, and the Legislature should give attention to it. 


26. One. Muhammad Ibrahim Ali, writing to Al Bashir (Etéwah), of A Basuie, 
the 13th May, referring to the Tenancy Act passed 0. 

‘by the Local Legislative Council of these Provinces 

: 4 November last, says that apart from the question 

of its good or bad effect on the relations between landholders aud tenants, this 

measure makes a clean. of the Muhammadan law of succession. Hitherto 

the Britith:Government most scrupulously allowed the succession of Hindus 

aud Mtsalmans, both to moveable and immoveable property, proprietary and 

* at rights, to he * lated according to their own Dharma Shastra 

and. Shara, respect respectively ut in the Tenancy Kot the provisions made for 

succession to rights in veal almost entirely coincide with the Hindu rules of Na 

succession, so that the right of women to succession as allowed by the Muhammadan 

law is not recognized at all, save in certain very. exceptional — and 

that too with severe restrictions. This is certainly an Interference with the law 


——— 


sanctioned. by the Mul n religion, and Al Bashtr would do well to ventilate 
this question lest the law. of succesgion.in general matters should 
come to be jeoy 4 time, in the same way as asthe bare qués- 
tion, of ‘the use ot character in the courts was originally raised, a 
and now thé question of Pi guage itself is at stake in these ‘Provinces. The uae 
writer then, referring to the debate. pate that took place at the ‘passing of the Tenancy 1 
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27. The Hindi Hindosth an (Kalékénkary, ‘of the 15h ‘iy, en that 


over-crowding in third class railway carriages, w 
€ ne de on the occasions 8 * ain 


gers, 


reste E * 4 iw E toy 
is injurious to “health, leads- 0 quarrels‘ among t Erellas, © lose of 

their luggage. It is a matter of satisfaction that’ His xdellency’ the Viceroy i : 
as much“antious to check overcrowding 48 to provide latrine Leommolatiol i 
thindolaad' carriages.- In accordance with the wishes of His Excellency, the Eéstem 
Bengal State Railway authorities have warned Station-Masters and’ other officials 
against . under pain of removal from their. posts. They are warned 
not only not to place‘ more than the fixed maximum number of passengers into 
a com t, but also to see that an excessive num ber of passengers are not 
sea ted in rtments. The Traffic Inspectors are required to occasionally check 
third lasscarriages and to bring all instances of over-crowding to the notice of 
the District ‘Traffic Superintendent. The public dught to be thankful to Lord 
Curzon“for: the issue of such a: warning to the officials on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. Itis to be hoped that the — of other railways will follow 
suit. 


V1il.—Posr omen 
au. EEL Mee 8 Socrernts AND | Raxioiovs AND Social Marrers. 


“Bee Tie O Abart (Lrickinow); of the 10th May, states that there is a. 
tens cghrine of Shah Badia-uddin gt Bilhaur in the Can 
err Eee, distriot. The structure oyer the shrine d 
ons, “and there is a osgue, a aed Neg. ‘ 
aad dove Kae in other 19 J 8 attac 
These bufldings were ‘erected 1 duang the reign’ bf 77 A 7 nba at. 
the shrine twice. a 2 the one taking place ria 1705 being very largely. 
attended. Several thousand piigrimis attend the fait, and the ayerage cash 8 
ings made at the shrine amount to seven dr eight Ge ru noe: a year, After 


agen 5. 


meeting the costs uf the arrangements made for thé fair, a the annual repairs : 


in the buildings, the balance of the offerings is divided, thro h the Tahsildar. 
among the khuddam (servants or attendants) of the shrine. Ie annual repairs 

made to the buildings are, however, of a very slipshod nature, 80 that the build- 
ing must fall into decay if they are-not. repaired in am efficient manner every 
— 4 The present Viceroy has ‘aida: point of preserving the andi ent and historic 
buildings in this country, at a-considerable cost-to-the:public treasury. But no 
expense need be incurred by Government in connection with the repairs to the 
shrine in question, the *. * of the. Shrine being far in excess of the cost of 
the required repairs. The work of carrying ont the repairs may be entrusted to 
an influential local committee of Musalmans, subject. to the controt of the District 
Magistrate. The cost of these re pairs should. . t be defrayed from the income 
from the offerings, and then the po steal divided. ene the servants of the shrine. 


0. ‘Al Bashir Resa the 13th‘ Ma fetring. to. the release of 

in mosq tes shaw x ore hi rd Curzon recently 

Err: ordered during is brief visit to that town, on his 
: return from Peshawar, and praising His Excellency 

for the repairs he bas eaveed ~ be wadle i certain old Muhammadan. buildings and 
for the: Commissions he has appotnted’ for. ‘various administrative ito. 3 Ken 
requests His Excelleney to +a éasé the Mubarak Mayid at Agra also, ‘which 
Government sold toa “ bania sometime | ago, the Musalmans at. 11 45 ra having 
already submitted incontrovertible pre fs ‘of the build egtlor * ai 
mosque,” The editor ated 22 he “Vice 
guage ebntroversy which bas 
Provinees; and prevents the 


owing simply: to jealousy and a | 
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30. A correspondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 14th May, states 
A bam in thé Moradabad district committed in the house of # rich person in the village 
end the alleged need of Kudent, thana Tigri, district’ Moradabad. - The 
ane: *. dakaits tied the master of the house to a cot, and 
then lighting 2 torch, seorched all the female inmates with it, they then dug 
up the floor of the house, and carried away the entire Jewellery and casir 
that they could lay their hands on without let or hindrance. It is said that the 
complainant has reported Iris loss to be Rs. 20,000 in cash and jewellery~ worth 
Hs. 3,000. No resistance whatever was offered to the dakaits by the villagers, 
simply because the latter bad no arms while the former carried muskets. When 
will Government modify the Arms Act? It is to be hoped that this necessary 
reform will not escape the vigilant eye of Lord Curzon. „ e 
31. The Rigas · i- Fuiz (Pilibhit), of the 12th May, says that it would seem 
| that several cases of dakaiti have lately obeurred in 
Bz in Puranyur inthe Pusat Puranpur in the Pilibhit district. Some women travel- 
HERS ling in a carriage were robbed of their jewellery by 
dakaits at Makrandpur. The police are busy making an investigation. There are 
some ns of bad character in the pargana who liave no ostensible means of 
livelihood The authorities should have an eye on them. 


32. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th May, says: Now that the 
plague is showing signs of abatement both in the 

Me Plague experiences inUpper Panjab and the United Provinces, and the people expect 
| | that it will altogether be eradicated düring the next 
few weeks, everywhere stock-taking is being done, and both officials, and non- 
officials are bestowing their attention on devising means to prevent, the recru- 
descence of the plague. From every side we receive testimony as to the attitude of 
the people. Ignorant men who would foolishly aseribe plague. to the doings of 
the officials, have begun to see their error and attribute the outbreak to causes 
which human intelligence can prevent. In the same manner the official classes 


on no account would they move their fingers to save themselves from the epidemic. 
From the Panjab we n people are teadily getting themselves inoculated. 
Thousands of villagers who only a year ago were afraid of going near the plague 
officers, readily ask their help to get themselves inoculated; plague hospitals 
which were detested once, are now crowded by people of all classes; who. even 
take with themselves their little children and females to have them inoculated. The 
dread of inoculation is gone. Such is the experience with segregation and disin- 
fection. As soon as plague breaks out in a town, people wiliiegly segregate 
themselves and get their houses disinfected ; the well-to-do classes do not wait for 
State help in the matter, but readily disinfect their dwellings at their own cost. 
This is the experienee of Ai officers not only in large towns like Allahabad in 
oe United Provinces or Sia kot in the Panjab, but also among the rural popula- 

Not a. day passes without finding in the Panjab papers one or two 
indigenous medicines prescribed for the srovention of the disease or for the cure 
of patients attacked with the plague. Medicines are distributed free by well-to-do 
classes, and no longer people fall. back only on Government agency to fight the 
disease. In the melancholy record of disease and deaths which have left hundreds 
of thousands of families weeping for the departed, in the course of the last five 
months, the only ray of satisfaction and hope is to be found in the better prepared- 
ness of the people to fight the plague. Both the rulers. and the ruled have begun 
to understand each other better, and if now, after the terrible experience and eddca- 
tion, the plague does play havoo, the fault will be of the people.as much as of the 
different Administrations. Two things are now clear. The people though still 
believing plague to be a visitation from heaven, believe that 


ague to reaven, believe that death can be prevented 
by better sanitation of the towns and by their lead ing more s pieifual aha moral lives. 
ith this belief in the preventable nature of the disease, it is possible to 
achieve bighty “satisfactory results. We call. upon the Government’ to take 
advaitage of this feeling of the people, and open out large thickly 2 cities, 
There is a saying among the indas ‘that it is the duty of the k 
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have come to see that it is a mistake to believe that the people are so obstinate that 


gto demolish 
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an old city after five hundred and dn! Dun 4 new one in its place. 


The 
has been acting on this; re is also a precept that 
3 Ne 4 N 3 old. should be dese by the occupiers or re-built from the ar 


foundation. Perhaps the British Government, having a centralized Governmen 
cannot acoept the above precepts for its guidance ; but it can: do a great deal by 
helping in segregating. themselves nee thickly populated portions 
of large. cities, What we nee ia thatthe deeds of the Provincial Governments, 
through the Collectors, should indyoe leading. citigans of large cities to set an 
example by. building country houses at a lit 4 = from their cities, It ia 
ible-for Government to encourage the idea withoug incurring any extra outlay. 

if new. cities. cannot be founded, and every provincial ruler has not the means io 
found one or two cities, at least e with large streets can be established 
where the. house-owners can be asked to build new dwelling-houses, on the beat 
sanitary lines. We would suggest that the Government should purchase certs; 
villages at a little distance from towns under the Land Acquisition Act and parcel 
them out to those private house-owners or capitalists who may be willing to build 
house property in the new quarters, With tramways, railways and other means of 
communication, the distance can be shortened and in no time the cities cleared of 
that element which is so injurious to the public health. The municipalities should 
lose no time in purchasing the house property of butchers, skin-curers and dairy 
farm-keepers, situated in the thickly * portions of the city and, in case 
the necessary outlay be impossible to find, to re-sell it to persons who are not 
carrying on professions that are likely to be injurious to public health. Much can 
be done with the limited resourees of the citizens, if the Government and the 
district officers see their way to co-operate with them. Segregation in the true 
sense of the word is possible only when, instead of offering huts for occupation to 
all classes of the people, the respectable middle classes are offered méans whereby 
they may without much cost segregate themselves and the people. As we 
have said, people no more require to be told that segregation is the only means 
to protect 18 from the disease. What they now require is the sympa- 
thetic po icy of the Government to assist them in carrying out proper segregation. 
The whole question should be viewed from a wider standpoint, and the steps which 
are taken to helpthe people in their fight against the plague should have far- 
reaching effect and be sympathetically introduced.” 


33. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar) of the 15th May, regrets to say 

earn ae that the sardis kept by bhatiaras along the roads for 

Messen pam the use of travellers are in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. In the first place, the rooms in which the travellers have to put up are 
generally to be found very dirty. The less said of the latrines the better. The 
hatiaras themselves being extremely dirty in their habits, they cannot be expect- 
ed to voluntarily keep their sarais neat and clean. Secondly, the bedsteads 
supplied by them to travellers are bad and fall of bugs. Travellers cannot have 
sound sleep on such beds. Thirdly, prostitutes afflicted with several diseases are 
attached to these sarais by the bhatiaras, and the result is that unwary travellers 
who visit these women contract those diseases. ‘The authorities should take steps . 
to remedy the evils complained of. 


34. The Hindi Hindosthidn (Kaläkänkar), of the 10th May, approves of 
** the practice among European traders of a Wan 
advertisements n l re Sz their goods for sale in the columns of newspapers, an 
i expresses satisfaction that this good practice is find- 
ing favour with native traders. But the editor complains that some natives are 


to be found deceiving people by publishing false and xan 
u 


gerated advertisements, 
and that the result is that such traders soon lose the public confidence. When a 
person sends for an article V. P. P. and, on receiving it, finds that it does not cor- 
respond with the description given in, the advertisement, or that the price 1s t00 
high, he warns his friends and neighbours and does not order any other thing 
from the trader concerned. Under these circumstances the traders should refrain 


from publishing false advertisements. Moreover, the authorities should keep an 


eye on the publishers of such advertisements. om ye 
sol 1: Geverament Reporter on the Native Press 
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I.-Porrrios. 
ſca).— Foreign. vd 3 | 
1. Tan Dabdaba-i-Sikandart (Rampur), of the 19th May, states that 


subscriptions to the amount of Rs. 2,200 have so far 
Rear sate. e Fund in the been raised in Rampur in aid of the Hedjaz Railway 


Fund, and that it is proposed to remit Rs. 2,000 of 
this sum to Constantinople. 8 


659. —- Home. 


2. The Kayasth Samdéchaér (Allahabad), for April, says: —“ On the 26th 

of June will be celebrated in London with the 

nandian representatives at the Corer splendour that is but befitting an occasion of this 
kind, the Coronation of His Majésty the King- 

Emperor Edward VII. On account of climatic causes—the intensity of heat at 
the time—it would not be possible to arrange for the celebration in this country 
simultaneously with the British celebration. The coronation of our Emperor 
will be celebrated here, with such splendour as the country is still capable of 
utting forth, in the classic and historic city of Delhi—‘the Eternal city, the 
Rene of Asia —at the beginning of the next year. Preparations on a grand 
andan extensive scale have already been going on for the last few months and 
there is every reason to hope that the Proclamation darbar—to which Lord 
Curzon’s foresight has attached an additional attraction, viz.,an Industrial Exhibi- 
tion— will be a unique event in the history of Modern India. It is ex pected that 
the Viceroy, after the completion of his tour and shooting expedition in Hyderabad, 
will pay a visit to Delhi—on his way up to Simla—with the object of super- 
vising the whole arrangement. We shall revert to the topic of the Proclamation 
darbar and the Exhibition in a later number, but we propose to offer in this 
place a few observations on the selection made by the Government of the gentle- 
men—' representatives as they have been called—who will be present in London 
on the date of the Coronation, as representing His Majesty's Indian Empire. 
The complete list has been published in all the leading newspapers, and we are 
glad to notice that there is a goodly number of orthodox Hindus, who impelled 
by their innate and deep-seated loyalty and sense of duty have risen superior 
to the prejudices imposed by a stupid custom. It was a favourite saying of that 
distinguished historian—the late Professor Sir John Seely—that British rule 
in India was not wonderful in its causes, but rather in its effects, and nothing 
could be a stronger testimony to the great moral influence that British rule has 
exercised upon us during the last hundred years than that the most orthodox 
leaders and scions of the Hindu aristocracy and the middle classes should come 
forward, at the call of the Government, to proceed to England to lay their homage 
at-the foot of the Throne. While viewed in this light the list of representatives 
is hardly open to any objection, there is nevertheless left on the mind the impres- 
sion that regard being had to all the circumstances, it is not the. best selection 
of the representatives of India that could have been made by the Government of 
India. As we do not claim sufficient acquaintance with the Madras and the 
Bombay notabilities, we shall say nothing about them, though we may note in 
passing that the Bombay papers are by no means unanimous in their expression 
of approval on the selection of the gentleman who has been de puted to represent 
‘the. Presidency of Bombay. It is when we come, however, to deal with the 
representatives selected from Northern India that we find reason to take exception 
tothe nominees of the Government. For instance, to represent Calcutta—that 
so-called metropolis of the British Indian Empire of which Lord Curzon is evi- 
dently so much enamoured—has been chosen a young nobleman, whose career, 
as very pertinently 1 out by the Indian Nation, is in the future rather 


than in t t.. Lower Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa will be 
. 3 y another young nobleman, the son of the Nawab Bahadur of Mur- 
‘shidabad, who, whatever his family position and even personal attainments, can 


hardly be said by za sane person to represent the culture and the intelligence 


of the Provinces over which Sir John Woodburn rules. The United Provinces 
Agra by Kunwar Yusuf 


will be represented by two noblemen ; the Province of 


NN 


yt 


ngh and Baba Sir Khem 


being ‘Nawa , 

Singh Bedi. With the exception perhaps of Kunwar Sir Harnam Singh, not one 
of . nf ne st could be said to possess the necessary qualifications 
that should have been looked for in 1 deputed to stand forth as Iudia's 
on such a memorable 

viz., the representatives for Calcutta and ‘Oadh, there are no 

0 rept any of the Provinces of Upper India. But it is not so much 
on the f of race and religion that the selection made is open to objection as 
for the fact that it ignores entirely the community of educated Indians, who are 
the true leaders of public opinion in the land and for whose views and sentiments 
Lord:©urzon has on numerous occasions professed to entertain a very great 
In the list of representatives chosen, there is not one gentleman, except 
it be. Kanwar Sir Harnam Singh, who could by any stretch 6f language be said 
to be a true representative of educated India. We would have had no quarrel 4 
with the selection made if along with the representatives chosen, it would have 3 
included some leading exponents of educated public opinion in this land. We f 
hope the omission was not intentional: but whether intentional or otherwise, it is 
a serious defect which has vitiated the selection and which does not redound to 
the credit of the Government of Lord Curzon.” 


II.—ArFGHANISTAN AND TRANs-F RONTIER. 


occasion. It is also significant that with 


Nil. 
| | III.-Narrvx Srarss, 
8, The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for April, says:—“ With the end- Kr Smet 
Lord Curson’s visit to Hyterasea, ing Of the debate on the Budget, Lord Curzon left 7 00. 


Calcutta on his spring tour, which began with a visit 
to the — of the Nizam’s Dominions and some other places in the Hyderabad 
State. From the reports published in the papers it would appear that His Excel- 
lenoy's first visit to Hyderabad would not be without some wholesome results 
on the administration of that State. As a matter of fact, no Native State in 
India stands in greater need of a thorough overhauling of its system of adminis- 
tration and a complete reformation and reorganization of its governing system as 
the so-called Premier State of India.’ Fora long time past—in fact ever since 
the death of that distinguished Indian administrator, of whom the whole country 
is proud, we mean Nawab Sir Salar Jang I— the administration of Hyderabad 
has been a standing reproach, and has been declared by impartial critics to be 
wholly inefficient and corrupt. The State has been simply swarming with 
adventurers from all parts of the country and Hindu and Musalman, Parsee and 
Christian, European sol Indian. have one and all tried to utilize their opportu- 
nities for feathering their own nests, at the expense of the State, the Nizam, and 

his subjects. To the interest of the vast bulk of the popnlation—consisting of 

J Aryan and Dravidian Hindus—the official hierarchy during the last twenty years 

have been as indifferent as they could possibly be, and the poor Nizam who had 

n disappointed by every one whom he had employed and taken into his con- 

fidence, had of late grown so depressed and dispirited that he could hardly control 

the malpractices which had become the order of the day and were rampant 

throughout the State. The Nizam has lately, however, made one heroic effort to 

set matters right by dismissing the old Administration and by appointing Maha- 

raja Kishan Prasad as the Prime Minister, while reserving to himself the 

supreme control. The visit at such a juncture of His Excellency the Viceroy was 

most opportune, and it would, we are sure, go a long way in strengthening the 

sition of the present Administration. On Maharaja Kishan Prasad has no 

oubt devolved the onerous’ task of cleansing a veritable Augean stable and of 

evolving cosmos out of a terrible chaos: but the reports we have had already of 

the efforts made by him in the way of purging the State of its rank luxuriance’ of 

_ Corruption and malpractices, are distinctly encouraging, and if the new Minister 

receives from the Nizam and the Resident half the encouragement “he stands 80 
much in need of, we have no doubt that it would not be long before Hyderabad 
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would take its rightful place in the confederacy of the Native States of India. 
Another important question which it is expected would find its solution, as the 
result of the present Viceregal visit, is that of the final settlement of the Berars. 
It has been urged for years past by the Pioneer and other papers, that the cost of 
the administration of the Berars, on account of the Province being saddled with 
its separate provincial administration, is out of all proportion to its income or its 
requirements, with the inevitable result that the surplus, which the Government 
are bound to hand over to the Nizam, under the Treaty of 1860, is barely more 
than a nominal sum. We do not know what solution will be arrived at by the 
Viceroy and Nizam, but it seems to us that now that all chances of the rendition of 
the Berars to the Nizam’s government have been relegated beyond the e of 

ractical politics, the Nizam should consent to have the Berars amalgamated with the 
— Presidency —with the Southern portion of which they are geographically 
and ethnographically connected—as one of its Commissionerships. The result of 
the suggestion being carried out would be the reduction of a great deal of the super- 
fluous expenditure which has at present to be incurred as a result of the Province 
having a separate administration, and the larger sum which would thus be saved 
would go to swell the coffers of the Nizam. Sentimental considerations might 
stand in the way of the Nizam’s accepting the proposal—a proposal to which Lord 
Curzon’s government would be by no means unwilling to accede—but sentiment 
apart, the suggestion we have made is the only alternative to the present 
arrangement, which is so hi ey disadvantageous to the Hyderabad State. We 
hope that Lord Curzon’s visit to Hyderabad will be thus instrumental in having 
brought about a satisfactory settlement of two of the most pressing problems of 
Hyderabad politics, viz., an efficient and pt py omy internal administration, 
and the final settlement of the question of the Berars, both of which have exer- 
cised the mind of the Nizam for years past.” 


4. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 20th May, referring to the great 
| want of education among the Native Chiefs in gene- 
The education of Native Princes. ral, and to the very imperfect education given to 
: young Native Princes brought up in the various Raj- 
kumar Colleges which are conducted under European teachers, urges that the 
present system of education of Native Princes should be entirely overhauled, and 
modified. When they leave their colleges they should know 3 more useful 
to themselves, and their States and people, than being simply good polo and cricket 
players. These Princes should certainly be given a thorough education. They 
should be well-grounded in Political Science and Political Economy. Religious 
education too is indispensable. Unless a man feels and believes that he is respon- 
sible for his acts to a superior being and thus has some kind of fear, he cannot 
be expected to do justice to his fellow-creatures. Military training should also be 
ge to the Princes in a regular way, so that they may prove serviceable to 
overnment in anemergency, There is no need for them to proceed to England 
for Completing their education. The education which they can obtain in India itself 
is quite sufficient for all practical purposes. They should finish their education 
at about 20 years of age, when they should be able to conduct their State 
affairs satisfactorily. If they are sent to Europe for further prosecution of their 
studies, they are more likely to become slaves of the European mode of living 
than to improve their ideas. The natives want their rulers to speak to them, and 
sympathize with them, sharing their joys and sorrows; while it is. well-known 
how are who have received their education in England keep aloof from the 
people. 5 


IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Judicial and Revenue. 


5. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 21st May, says that the Sessions 
x Judge sentenced 14 men to death for the murder of a 
single man in Farrukhabad, and that the sentence was 
5 upheild by the High Court on appeal, but His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to comniute the sentence in the case 
of-seven Convicts; - ©... r cr pases sty Bsa | 


Farrukhabad murder case. 
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on a ocean ua 1 Om What grounds the: abolition o6:the Deputy Gotten: 
r. tore’ Competitive the Depiity Collen: 


> 


} askiag Lord Carzon’s permis- 
the | hat by competition it. hag not been able to 
as of D. Collectors whieh it used to get by nomination. Further 
the a was conte on the graduates, but they have not fally availed - 
themselves of it. In the last examination only ten candidates appeared to compete 
for three. appointments. It bas aleo been pointed out that graduate 

r from the. proposed abolition of the examination; inasmuch as the 
ously ask the bers. of the 

three graduates fresh from College every 
m tahsilda 2 


the pas classes of graduates did not come up to the top, would it not have been 
wiser for the Government to propose the expansion rather than the abolition of 
the system? Ifthe Government is so anxious that only selected candidates should 
enter the service, amendment on the lines of the Punjab rules ought to be 
made. Instead of this, a rude shock is about to be given to the educated 
community by taking away a privilege from them which has been the outcome 
of the experience of previous Governments, and of a desire to have the co-opera- 
tion of the best products of the Universities in the administration of the land, and 
to give = healthy stimulus to tlie educated classes. If the rules frameil by 
Sir Antony M ells Government did not satisfy the needs of the services; 
if within so short a period of his incumbency as Lieutenant-Governor Sir James 
Digges LaTouche: has been satisfied. that Sir Antony's rules for the appointment 
of: graduate Deputy Collectors were no good, Honor could, instead of 
recommending their total abolition, have so amended the rules as would give his 
Government the best sort of men required by him. It may be true that graduat 78 
a8 graduates will not:suffer,. or three graduates every year will continue to get 
Deputy Collectorships. But there are graduates and graduates, and it is no 
disparagement to gentlemen, seeking to enter the service by the back door, to say 
that intellectually they will be in nocase superior to men seeking entrance from 
the front door. We will ask Sir James Digges LaTouche not to create misgiv- 
ings in the minds of.educgted Indians at so early a stage of his administration 
by hasty actions, the justice of which is not quite clear. People know Sir James 
Digges La Touche to be: too kind-hearted a ruler to believe that he aĩms a blow 
atany particular interest ; and their wonder will be great when they come to know 
that 80 soon after Sir Antony MacDonnell’s departure from India some of the main 
features of the late Government are to be reversed’; the 22 of confidence in the 
educated: classes ‘and relianee on the best products of the University system of 
education is to make room for that of distrust, however unintentional that might be. 
It must be far from Sir James Di ges La Touche's mind to injure the interests of 
the educated olassea, but this will be the result of bis abolishing the examination, 
and thus closing the only open door to graduates for entranes: into, the subordinate 
terres of e provinces, His. Honor may be assured. by the-classes with whom 


that bis action will be looked: upon with: favour: by: all classes of: 
wand by the aristooracy-among the Hindus; but e have no hesitation, 
| : 95 
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in saying that the feeling af distrust created by his Government's -thié -first 
blunder will be much more serious, and that: at t ‘very commencement of hig 
generous administration a feeling will be created which it should be the first duty 
of all wise administrations te avoid. 2 BERNA ER tpt Ny tos Pte: aa ' 
The question is not to be looked at from the graduates’ point of view alone, 
If seen from a broader point of view, the pro action of the Govetiment 
will mean: that the policy of favouritism will once more be supreme in the 
United Provinces; and that the District Officers who did not like reduction of their 
powers to confer e Will have their own way. Not only will the educated 
public have great reason to’ be dissatisfied with an arrangement which will 
put a stop to the introduction of that class of men into the subordinate executive 
ae it = —— — —— time would — 1 — 39 tone, but ae 
general public also will look with dismay upon a whi I set a prem 
on favouritism and all evils born of it. e Xs b 1 
7. The Schifa (Bijnor), of the 19th May, complains that though the 
moree gre ceees eh Salt te ty aS pe 
vay 8 more to do with Hindi than to re e patwaris’ 
— im Had ty the Higher pers written in that character, the ever of 
N Antony MacDonnell issued orders last year to the 
effect that tahsildars sheuld also pass in Hindi by the H Stand 
like Deputy Collectors. The editor prays Sir James D. La Touche to ‘revert 
to the old system under which tahsildars had to obtain only 10 out of 20 marks 


assigned to the Hindi paper in the Departmental Examination. 
: : b). Police. iy J 
tte). Nuance and Tazation. 
1 | (d)—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. — | 
8. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 19th May, complains that the 


: unmetalled by-lanes at Benares nerally in a 
Dirty by-lanes at Benares. Mf dirty state, and.asks the Muni pal Board to 
1 . Took after their cleanlineas. 


9. The Oudk Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 2ist May, complains 

3 1 bullock-carts, ekkas, &., are not allewed to drive 
waking slong the Mai Rosa im the glorig the Mall Road in Cawnpore: before 10 4. u. 
Ou sbmas benches . Musi and after 4 P. u., and that nativen too are prohibited 
* s st from walking along it in future. There are some 
benches. in the Municipal Garden, but natives are allowed to sit only en two or 
three af them! No native can take his seat on any other bench, even though it 
— be vacant! Will Sir James Digges La Touche give his: attention to these 


be. Education. 
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10. The Almora Akhbar, of the 20th May, referring, on the authorit ) of 


Tndian Famine Union in London. Famine Union in London, asks the edueated and in- 
A a telligent natives to supply useful information to the 
Union. One of the principal causes of famines is the failure of crops owing 10 
inadequate rainfall, and the evil is aggravated by the fact that there are no auffl- 
cient stocks of grain to fall back upon in the event of a failure of Phe 
orops are sald by cultivators to grain exporters even before the cut 
and. Government cannot be expected:to put a stop to t 


i ed t , he Stain exports, 
Inasmuch as it is a votary of the free trade policy, and the country: to: which grain 
is exported from India is also under its rule. ‘The. editor pointe out that agri- 
culture: end. service ure the ouly chief means of earning a livelihood, for the 


w 


Goes ome w SF 


View of — — that the new official. nomenclatare bestowed up 


cm) 


sie, desi he Ideal arts Marg dein 


that the first thing to do ie to check thé whé iw ex 
ee vont cultivators from selling *theit oe be port 
col oy ee are at next crop will be a good d 77 


a Pee (9). ee 40 


: 1. The Kaynsth Samachar (Allaha 1, 11 commenting 
the last Calcutta or get, 3 Session of the 1 
of we. — 4 1 Council, — a det the only Bil passed 
00 Art lis Be? A last session which — a f tna he on 
-end, an n hot & few days later 
and which was said to be a deelaratory measure intended to set al? legal quibblings 
at rest 1* tothe new situation brought into exiskenee by the Government, 
by their ha — official designation of these Provinces from that of 
ihe North-Weste * and, Oudh, into that of The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. As we wrote last month at considerable length on this subject, 
we do not think it necessary to discuss here the justification, put forward by the 
— "ble Mr. Ibbetson, the Member in charge 4 the Bill, for the Government 
chosen the name that has now been officially proclaimed. Although we 
wether bey ich month baforo the introduction into tho Connell 15 declaratory Bill 
—_ ted the arguments that we thought would li vanced in support 
— and we refuted 2 to the best of our power. The A 
— therefore, which we might ly notice here is the entered by 
the Hon hie Bs Rai Bahadur „the elected representative of the United 
Provivees, against the of — present name by the Government, as aleo 
against the abolition of the Chief Commissionership of Oudh and its complete 
in the new Lieutenant Governorship of the United Provinces of Agra — 
merge nf protest of the Hon’ble Member which was directed to expre 
the — dew 
posed to the wishes of the educated community elicited, from His 
President, a rather sharp and to some extent andi enified rejoinder, 
substance of which was that the Government had taken due steps to 
ascertain through the late and the present Lieutenan$-Governors the sentiments of 
the people in regard to the new nomenclature, that the name chosen was in con- 
sonance With the wishes and the opinions of the people, and that the objections urged 
bs the 5 4 Member were, the Viceroy felt sure, not shared by the people of the 
Provinces! This is a revelation to us, forsooth ! Perhaps in no country 
an the face of the pe garth, with any pretensions to a civilized administration, other 
than India, could *. —.— the spectacle of an executive. official telling a 
people's re e that the former knew more of the people 8 ideas and senti- 
ments, s and opinions than the latter whom they had returned to express 
their views and ievances. For our part, we do not hare the apprehensions of 
the Hon bie Member over the abolition of the Chief Commissionership of Oudh, 
—— 2 except in official documents; and the disap nos of 


simplify the official 


to various Qnises. 


2 
Exeellency the 
dhe afta and 


Chief ta prelude to the abolition of the Judicial Com- 


ow, which is the last vestige: now enjoyed: by Oudh- 
provincial autonomy, and 4 which, rightly or wron ngly, the Ondh 
people set very high store. ‘The Hon'ble Rai Bakadur Sri Ram, as an Oudh 
— uqdar, was thus quite within the bounds-of propriety in protesting against the 
abolition of the Chief Commissionership. He was, however, on much 

Dat tener in rye! an 2 hatio. protest against the new name itself The 
United Provinces· o apart from the question of the res 
statue of. 1 two iene now amalgamated. Say What Lord Carzon will, 
ee can vel ne any donbt of the fact that this new proviucial-appellation has 
been received t out these Provinces, and even beyond ite borders with ‘ feel- 


endorse our contemporary’s verdict that 


ig about the change. As:for the'declaratory Act 


ly cause 32 to anybody, while it would shorten and 

on; but it would be idle to.conceal the fact 

that there is a se ous ap section in ” Ondh that the formal abolition of the: 
Commissionershi 85 


pectire 


2 sours and pr reer to adopt the words of our esteemed Lutknow: ‘conten- — 


plein” aro the aer — — 


——— Santonin, 
pril 1902. | 


Hreposerais, 
Ast May, 1902, 


Hrspoernis, 
Slst May, 1902. 
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the. passing of the Act as.we —— 1 to A “rhe Allabad HighGor ag 


d lame. resolutely refused to be as The High Court ani. 
— its bein still addressed as The High 620 of J a fan. Agr a the 


North-Western Provinces’—the objection being based on the wording of the 
Letters Patent under which that tribunal, Mas. eatablished, and thus 80, leng as they 


are not amended, we shall have evidently the . spectacle of a High Court 


of Judicature, for the North-Western Provinces ’ sitting at which is 
the. dal of the Province of Agra! Well might we cry O tem O mores !" 
at such u state of affairs. It wonld thus appear that the only Act of any impor-. 
tance. d the session under review has practically failed. to achieve 


its object, and could thus hardly. be said. to have. e fortune of what 
has heen a very poor legislative session,” 


V.—Lgerstatior. 
Nil. 
VI. - RNuwar. 


12. The Hindi Hindosthan Kaläkänkat), of the 21. May „is glad to learn: 

from the Hindu, dated the 15th — thatthe Govern- 
suggestion made by the Govern» ment of India has addressed a circular. letter. to tlie 
=p nn Toval Governments and Administrations suggesting 
that: District Boards may be. advised to invest their 
surplus funds in the construction of light railways and tramways.at_low interest. 
The District and the Municipal Boards as a rule have no spare funds. But those 
Boards that have a surplus, canpot do better than — ow the ie saggostion of: the 
Government df India. Almoat all the Indian railwa ilt by British: 
capitalists, who therefore derive: all ithe profits —— those lines. 


18. The Almova Akhddr, of the 20th May, says that it would seem that 
thie 7 55 — fs N to think 2 
Proposal regarding the appointment native et-cojlectors yore t 

r 5 8 ones, and that the East Indian Railway 

pany has already commenced engaging Hindus 

as ticket-colleetors. This wae a move ip 04 right ‘rection. The native ticket. 

collectors: will not ill-treat native gers and will show greater respect to 

European passengers than European "ticket. collectors do, A European official 

being a member of the ruling race does not treat people properly; moreover, if be 

misbehaves himself in any way, he is not adequately punished by a court.. In 

these circumstances a European official cannot be expected to be go careful in the 
performance of his duty as a native. 


14. The English Hindosthén (Kalékénkar); of the 21st: May, says: —“ In 
the ti season when numbers of people are 

r travelling to the hills with a. greater or less number 
of portable valuables, complaints of railway robberies have begun. A gentleman 
travelling up to Simla a fortnight ago was robbed of money (Rs. 100), and clothes 
contai 
hjahdnpor while he was asleep. The: railway police are making inquiri 
be any thief is a special terror in India, and — should. be — for his 

2270 ion. 


VII. — Post Orricg, 
Nil, 
VITI,—Narive Soprerigs ap Repiciops axp Soca, Marrers, 


15. The Shahoa-i- Hind.(Meernt), in its Supplement. of the 16th. May, 
publishes.a communicated article, in which the writer 
— of enn n He hun ot — number of e from Al Hikam news- 


paper, Which is published by. the Mirza of. Kadian 
attribptes all sorts of vices ta Ohrist, aud thereby gives gffqnce and apaoyapoe to 


from that place, and his achat: says: that the Mirza freely abuses, and 


nnn whieh) it was feared wonld be. Pag Courts, if no such 


keys and railway ticket) by thieves who entered his: carriage ba | 


OO —— a a ae 


eb tf eet ff ch bel tote ok 28 oc 6. tet 28 ja . . a lus oe ee om le ee OU mel ees CO 


tT <P ket ate CO . . 0 
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1 mber of the followers of that 
an’; that.young women und eren jn 


‘wine! that he fell in love witha girl, &c., & 


ton ‘the 'sinberity of Apostle Faul. In short, his Writiügs a1 
— and valeal to wound the religious fee xs of Oliristian 
itisafhast und thereby lead to a breath of the pete. 
„ze, „tn ace bay ie . neee. e nes | | | 
46. Phe Shahna-i-Hind (Mesrut), of the 16th May, e. ing of the alleo« 
: : Ane an lu mans by the ukailids' ; a) ih wena 1 
of Sint etal . Saye thats suit between these two setts regarding 


| the contr versy of Amin Hiljalar | ayin Amen 

aloud at the end of their prayers by the AAL - i-Had is) which wad filé ore the 
Munsif of Shikohabad, came up for petring on the 26th April last, and that the first 
tuo issues framed in the case were decided in favour of the A- i- Hadis on that 
day. The Mukallids took this as a ‘sign of their defeat in the suit, and on the 
dame night at 10 p. m. some 80 or 40 Of them made a'raid on the house of two 
Alt Hades Musaliank; namely, Muhaniniad Ibtabim and Warirud-din. These 
poor Musalmaiis seeing the Hostile ‘crowd approaching their hiotise, at ‘once ‘fled 
into the interior of ‘the house and closed the doors. The raiders after throw- 
aiid abusing the inmates ‘for some time, 


ing ‘brickbats into the bougs, , : étired 
the ent iger, Had they been able o get bold 7955 
a os 


BARE, 4 
in great disappoititment and a Had th üble to get hold of th 
Ahi-i-Hadis, God knows how they -would have deaſt with them. When Way 
uddin went to the thana to report the Affair, the thanailar allowed his report t 
be recorded only after gtéat deniur, reducing the number of the'raiders from 30 
40 to 4 br 5 only, and altering the tinie of the raid from 10 F. M. üb 10 K. . Ph 
thanadar then also dissuad a 
tuting a prosecution against the offenders, promising to re d and warn the 
latter. The thanadar simply played a trick with the complainants to gain time. 
After a few days lie made a report to the authorities recommending securities to 
be taken from Muhammad Ibrahim and Wanxir-ddin, and also from a Mukallid, 
to save the appearantes, for keeping the ar These three persons received 
summonses accordingly from the court of M. Hakim-ddin, Deputy Magistrate, 
who, on the 5th May, without summoning any witnesses or hearing the pleader 
of the AAl-i-Hadis, at once ordered all the accused to furnish a sec ty of Rs. 100 
each, or in default to be kept in the lock-up. Now the Mukallids will easily be 
able to furnish the security required from their man, but the Ak- i-Hadis are too 
poor tosupply Rs. 200 for the release of the two accused persons of their sect. 
Again, the Mukallids are numerous, so that it would matter little even if one of 
them were sent to jail ; but the case is quite different with the Ahl-i-Hadis, who 
are so very few in number. If the two accused Ahl-i-Hadis are relegated to jail, 
there will be left still fewer AAl-i-Hadis to conduct the Amin Biljahar case 
in which they are plaintiffs. The Mukallids know well that the Ah/-i-Hadis 
have a strong case, and hence they resort to all sorts of unfair devices to prevent 
them from 1 their suit to the bitter end. The District Magistrate 
would, therefore, do well either to transfer the case of the alleged danger of a 
breach of the to his own court or to that of any other European Magistrate, 
impartial justice not being expected from a native officer who cannot help leaning 
towards the sect to which he himself belongs. ) 


IX.—-MiSscRLLANROUsS. 


17. Pratab Singh, Sub-Inspector of Police, Itimadpur, Agra district, writ- 
pill-treatment of 4 ei or ing to the Police N 6ws Geert) of the 16th May, 
R = constable states that while he was returning from his home 


railway station. in Ludhiana to join his post on the 12th idem, 
the doctor on plague inspection duty.at the Ghaziabad railway station saw the 


Writer’s ticket, told a literate constable of police to take down his address, &., 
and passed on to other passengers. The constable took the writer, who was 
in plain dress at the time, aside, and threatened him with detention for a fortnight. 


But on the writer refusing to be wheedled (into paying him something) in this 
or 


Way, he asked him then to carry his lantern for him, it being night time. 
The writer of course refused to do this, and the constable took him before the 


94 


A addin and Mubamihhad ' Pirkhiny “from tage: 


Sainwa-t-Hred, 
16th May, 1902: 


Porron News, 
16th May; 190%. 


release him, a 
langauge towards him in the meantime. When a police 
is liable to such ill-treatment at the hands of su officials on plague duty, the 
treatment aceorded hy the latter to ordinary passengers can well be imagined, 
It is due to such severities and ill-treatment hy plague officials that plague riots 
take place between the people and Government officials. 


18. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 10th May, says that the 
Jubilee Theatrical Company that has been giving 

— ormarces at Moradabad for several weeks past, 
? no longer be allowed to stay in the town, its 

presence being injurious to the people in general in more than one way. When 
people go to the theatre, thieves a good opportunity to commit thefts at 
their houses. The majority of the residents of the muhalla in which the Company 
has put up its stage, are religious and respectable people, and are strongly. 
averse to hearing music and songs which they consider to be demoralizing. Again, 
the thatched houses in the muhalla are likely to take fire from the explosives used 
by the Company in the course of its performance, &c. especially in this hot season 
when winds are generally so high. A breach of the peace may be caused by bad 
characters gathering at the place. For these and similar other reasons the editor 
uests the District Magistrate to see that the Company leave the town soon, 


nd desist from fleecing and demeralizing the people. 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 27th May, 1902. 
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I,—Potrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. : 


1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th May, says:—*The conference of 
3 the Boer commandos has come to an end. Six dele- 
| tes are said to have been selected with fall powers 
to deal with Lords Milner and Kitchener. The delegates have been lodged next 
door to the Commander-in-Chief. Lord Milner has arrived at Pretoria. Ag 
it is quite natural to expect, there are certain irreconcilables in the Boer camp 
who put all sorts of obstacles in the way, But the arrival of a few representa- 
tives to negotiate with Lord Kitchener is indeed a very hopeful sign. There has 
been for the first time a serious division in the Boer camp about their attitude 
towards the British Government. The majority seem to be ready to make an end 
of the war, and have authorized the delegates to formulate certain terms. In the 
interests of humanity every man heartily hopes for a speedy conelusion of the 
unhappy hostilities that have raged between and ravaged the two parties seriously 
for these three years.“ 


2. The Nizém-ul-Mulk 9 * Recha Baller observing * 
construction of the az Railway is being pushed on 

ben agian esi ss with great activity at present, and that subscriptions 
for it are being raised in right earnest in other countries, regrets that though 
there is a population of some seven crores of Musalmans in India, the subscriptions 
raised so far in this country in aid of the Hedjaz Railway scheme amount only to 
13 lakhs of rupees. The editor appeals to the people of the Moradabad district to 
lose no time in contributing their mite to the scheme, which is calculated to promote 
both the secular and spiritiual well-being and interests of the Musalmans in general. 


(.Home. 


3. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th May, says that His Majesty 

the King-Emperor will feed five lakhs of poor people 

poor | ocamation Darbar end the in London on the occasion of his coronation. If His 
Excellency the Viceroy showed the same indulgence 


— the poor at the Delhi Darbar, that happy event would long be remembered by 
em. | 


4. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th May, reports that a crowded 
Presentation of an address by tne PUblic meeting was held at the Benares Town Hall 
Bases drer ur the His Majesty the on the 24th idem under the presidency of the Hon’ble 
EPP Munshi Madho Lal to arrange for the presentation of 
an address to His Majesty the King-Emperor by the residents of Benares on the 
occasion of his coronation. The nice silver casket in which the address will be 
presented has been made at Benares and bears the engravings of the Vishwa Nath 
Temple, the well-known Ghdts, a Muhammadan Mosque and His Majesty's State 


Carriage made after the Indian fashion. 


5. The Saia (Bijnor), of the 26th May, remarks that the educated natives 
complain that Lord Curzon has selected the represen- 

tatives of India at the coming Coronation from among 
3 ee the Indian aristocracy, which will go to show that 
there is no paucity of men of high birth and wealth in this coantry, but that not a 
single representative of native intelligence and ability has been taken, which would 
enable the foreigners to perceive how great progress natives have made in 
education under British influence. The complaint is no doubt a reasonable 
one. It would be well if the educated community were represented by a self- 
made man who has risen to high position by sheer dint of character and education. 


6. The Naiyar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th May, says that Lord 
1 Ourxzon should not overlook those native princes, 
the Native Chiefy whe who have been deposed owing to their misbehaviour 
and are passing their days in sorrow and grief, on a 


Representatives of Indie at the Coro. 
nation. 


, bu happy occasion like the Coronation. The editor does 
not mean that they should be reinstated on the gaddi, but that some special marks 
of distinction: should be conceded to them, and their allowances ers In honour 
of the last Delhi Imperial Assemblage some rebels were pardoned, which remains to 
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this day a lasting ‘memento of that darbar. Now there are no rebels in this 
country, all opposition having been disarmed by the excellent principles of British 
rule. ‘There is no reason Wity some concession should not be made to the native 


chiefs who have been owing to their misbehaviour, and thereby reduced to 

w miserable plight, so that they might be able to partake in the rejoicings of 
His Majesty's Coronation | 

7. The following is the concluding portion of a leader ‘headed “ India and 

Bo Federation,” in the Advocate (Lucknow) of the 25th 

sac i acm Ea May: —“ It has been the glorious mission of Great 

Britain to undertake the task of governing this vast Continent and to impose upon 

its people the Paz Britannica. The pioneers in the work of Indian Government 

were, however, not content with merely introducing peace and order into the 


country : they proceeded to their work in no narrow spirit. They were imbued with 
@ sincere desire to raise the political condition of the Indian people, and to treat 


them in all respects as became the citizens of a free government; and it was with 
this object in view that they began the policy of initiating the people in the methods 
of self-government. The writer fin the Hast and West) does not believe that Indians 
can become one nation. Yet he wg N that a federated India is possible. It 
is his fervent hope and earnest wish that the imperial spirit should develop in India, 
not for any schewes of aggrandisement, but for the purpose of evolving, out of the 
present bureaucratic character of her Government, an internally united and well- 
governed dependency of the British Empire. At the present day India, it is true, 
contributes a large share towards Great Britain's military expenditure, but that 
is at the bidding of her rulers. India has adopted a policy of free trade because 
England, desirons of satisfying her capitalist children, has imposed it upon her. 
The revenues of India are raised solely with reference to the needs which its 
English administrators consider necessary to be satisfied. The circumstance that 
calls for attention in all this is the fact that the people of India have not yet 
obtained a sufficient voice in the administration of their country. Most good 
udges,’ a great living historian has said, ‘ will agree that the great danger that 
menaces it (India) is to be found neither at Calcutta nor at St. Petersberg, but at 
Westminster. . . Itisto be found in acts of injustice prepetrated by 
Parliament in obedience to party motives and to the pressure of local interests.’ 
That India should submit meekly to such acts is of course due to the low stage of 
political development attained by the great majority of her population. It needs no 
saying that the experiment which a State, distinguished above all others for a free 
government, is making in India, must ultimately end in the establishment of a free 
government here. And it is in contributing towards this result that the growth 
of the imperial federation movement is of importance to India. If we perceive the 
nce to us of being citizens of a free Empire, it behoves us to realise more 
more clearly the feeling of Common Imperial Citizenship which has already 
begun to dawn upon us; it behoves us to watch, with the same absorbing interest 
as the Colonies, the Pp ss of the movement for unifying the Empire; it behoves 
us, before aspiring, in the counsels of the Empire, to a place equal to that of the 
self-governing colonies, to take great strides in the march of political develop- 
ment. We must try to forget local jealousies and class interests, and foster that 
* of self-reliance and self-sacrifice which would entitle us to govern ourselves. 
e must be animated by the sense of the common citizenship of the Empire, by 
the sense of loyalty to the British Throne, and by the sense of oneness notwith- 
local arities with the other parts of the Empire: But imperial 
federat on, in which India is to have a prominent place, is not within the range of 
practical egg In * of India’s large contributions towards British trade and 
towards the defence of the Empire, and large openings for British.talent and 
capital, her place is still that of Cinderella in the Imperial Family. The colonists 
and the Colonial Office work their schemes reckoning without this country. And 
the Ind oe is too weak or too much wedded to party interests to advocate the 
cause of India with si 


ngleness of purpose. Situated as we are, and the attitude 


even dream of a confederacy within or a federation without. With bated breath 


Suspend our j 


remain in a perpetual tutelage.” 


of the ruling race as we read it in their deeds and sayings, we have no right to 


We, howe udgment till the Coronation or Proclamation day. 
Then we shall know well if India is to have the privileges of a ‘young adult or to 


25th May, 1903. 


Kayastu Sumi - 
cui. 
April, 1902. 
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g. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for April, says:—“Controversy 
— — — 
Sir. WacDonnell on the : | ny 8, i 
2 n —— st te 
Society of Arts, London, at which Mr. Holderness, a retired civilian of these 
Provinces, read a paper on the eternal Famine question. There was nothing 
controversial: in the lecturer's paper; but when it came to Sir Antony’s turn to 
sum up the debate he indulged in certain observations which have formed the 
subject of endless criticisms in the Indian newspapers. Here is what Sir Antony 
is reported to have said: It is due to social customs that our best efforts te 
ameliorate the ryot’s condition have met with such a large measure of disappoint- 
ment.. The true Indian difficulty is not one of taxation—I regard that diffical ty 
as insignificant—it is not one even of precarious rainfall or of bad laws. It arises 
from the cumulative effect of religion, custom and native law, which places a 
premium on the growth of 8 — makes extravagant expenditure a religious 
duty and the indefinite distribution of property a legal obligation. Before 
regeneration comes to India, this social problem must in some way be solved, and 
the solution must come from the people themselves. But Government can help it 
forward by an energetic educational policy, by the enco ment of all measures 
making for thrift and by the promotion of agricultural iency and industrial 
enterprise in all its branches. The result would be to raise the standard of comfort 
which would be a great lever in the disruption of these hostile forces. If the 
efforts of Indian reformers were assisted by Government in this way, I predict for 
India a bright and happy future.“ These views have been subjected in certain 
quarters to rather fierce criticism as laying down the policy of laissez-faire on the 
part of the Government and fastening the whole blame on the shoulders of the 
people, making them solely responsible for their many misfortunes and their 
chronic and growing poverty. We regret to notice that such views have found 
expression even in quarters where one should have looked for something better. 
No honest critic can deny that though Sir Antony 's observations may not contain 
the whole truth, they yet comprise a great deal of truth. Without laying down 
that the catalogue of the causes of our poverty enumerated by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is exhaustive, and while fully admitting that there are other contribu- 
tory causes in an equal degree with those suggested by our ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor, we are not at the same time pre to deny that the ideas, practices 
and habits referred to by Sir Antony constitute a no mean factor in ing us 
on our downward course. It may be that the causes enumerated by the speaker do 
not operate with equal intensity on all classes of our population ; it may be that 
the said causes work greater mischief amongst the upper and the middle classes 
than amongst the masses, whose condition, and not that of the upper and the middle 
classes, constitutes the eternal cause of growing anxiety on the part of the 
Government and our educated countrymen. We are also afraid that Sir Antony 
was not speaking within the book in referring to religion as contributing to 
poverty in an equal degree with the other causes. Religion, as realized and 
followed by the bulk of our people, may not be so pure and elevating as we would 
like it to be; but it has to be remembered that even in the most civilized countries 
the religion of the masses is tinged with superstition and many quaint forms and 
rituals, and the beneficent results of a religion, however high and noble its 
er are bound to suffer in proportion to the ignorance and low intellectual 

vel of its votaries. That bath Hinduism and Islam as declared in their 
authoritative books and expounded by the learned commentators of the two faiths 
posseas boundless potentiality for elevating the human character and — 
and purifying it of all grovelling habits and pursuits, is what has never been call 
in question by any competent and qualified critic. If at the present moment these 
religions are not producing the effect of which they are capable, it is surely 10 
fault of theirs, for the effect of their good teachings is to a very extent 
neutralized by their being professed by people who on account of their illiteracy 
and ignorance are the slaves of stupid and meaningless customs, and who therefore 
follow the latter and make them the guiding principles of their life in preference 
to the teachings of their creed. An upward movement, however, is markedly 
visible even in this direction, both amongst the Hindus and the Musalmans, and if 
things continue to progress at the present rate, we hope it would not be long before 
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one would be able to point out that the Indian religions do not contribute towards 
making the people's lot miserable to any 22 extent. Making allowance 
therefore for Sir Antony having included the religion of the people as one of the 
contributory causes of their poverty and low condition, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that for the rest Sir Antony's observations are perfectly sound; 
and their object, on the face of it, is not to exonerate the Government of an 

portion of their responsibility for the wellbeing of our people; but rather to 
emphasise the very obvious fact that no government can improve the lot of its 
subjects, unless they themselves choose to take the bull by the horns and put forth 
their best endeavours to eradicate from amongst them all that is rank and 
injurious in the way of their customs and habits and practices, social or religious, 
and replace them by all that is healthy and life-giving, whether by resuscitating 
their own earlier ideals or by adopting and adapting them from other races, 
By giving expression fearlessly to such views, even at the risk of courting unpopu- 
larity from a section of our people who only care for hallelujahs and cheap 
platitudes, he has given one more unmistakable proof of his genuine love for India 
and the Indians. Aud pray, has Sir Antony said anything more than what was a 
favourite saying of one of the greatest and the most distinguished Indians of the 
last century—we mean the late Raja Sir Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I.,—that no people 
suffered more from self-imposed and self-inflicted social evils and less from 
externally imposed, i. e., political evils, than the people of India? Assuredly not.” 


II.—AsFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RONTIER. 


9. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kaldkdnkar), of the 30th May, referring to 
the friendly advice and warning given by Lord 
Curzon fo the leaders of the frontier tribes in his 
specch at the Peshawar Darbar, observes that the 
speech was a very thoughtful and statesman-like one. His Lordship’s object is 
to prevent the occurrence of any disturbances on the frontier and thus to avoid 
the necessity for waging costly frontier wars. The object is a laudable one indeed; 
but there is little reason to think that perfect peace can be maintained on the 
marches until and unless the border country is brought under British rule, 


Excellency the Viceroy’s Pesha- 
war darbar spesch. 


IiI.—Native States. 
Nil. 
TV.—Apsmmistration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


10. The English Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 231d May, says :— It 

| has been the rule for years for judges and magistrates 

system. Of the doublerecord to take down in English the evidence of witnesses 
at length, with their own hand, and to retranslate it 
to the witnesses. This has now been found to be cumbrous and inconvenient, and 
it has been decided by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor that, in future, what 
is known as the double record system shall be introduced. That is to say, the 
evidence of witnesses will be taken down, as given in the vernacular, by a clerk, 
and read over to the witness, while the Judge or Magistrate will only be required 
to take down notes of an points which he considers relevant to the case. It is 
obvious that the new procbllure, while affording the Judge time and ‘opportunity 
to weigh the evidence, and note more carefully the demeanour of a witness, also 
enables a more correct record being made in the language in which the evidence is 
given, than when an English translation only was taken down by the Judge. There 
will also be the advantage of one record being a check on the other. The new 
system will come into force on the 1st July next, and it is a cause of much grati- 
fication that Sir James Digges LaTouche has so early in his term of office 

troduced this important reform in the administration of justice.” 


11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd May; says 0 Last 2 
Government Res: * Provincial Gazette contains a resolution sanctionin 
introduetion 2 . 4 very necessary reform in the administration of 

. ae criminal justice of these provinces which should go 
4 great way to remove the chances of a miscarriage of justice. The reform is one 
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whieh will remove from the administration of criminal justice au amount of 
ancertainty aad protect the people wlio have to appear before the criminal 
courts from the whims and cap of presiding officers. The reform in fact serves 
the interests of both the parties and the courts. The Criminal Procedure Code: 
the presiding officer either himself to take down evidence in the language 
of the court or allow it to be taken down under his personal direction and super- 
intendence.. The officer is also directed that in case he does not take down the 
evidence himself he is to prepare a memorandum of what each witness deposes, 
and after signing it, to make it a part of the record. The Local Governments are 
further empowered to direct presiding Magistrates or Judges to take down evidence 
with their own hand and in their mother-tongue. A proviso is added that Local 
Governments may direct the recording of the evidence in the English language or 
in the language of the court, although such language may not be the officer's 
mother-tongue. In Oudh from the very beginning the single record system hag 
prevailed: the Sessions Judges and Magistrates take down evidence and translate 
it to the witnesses for verification. In the Province of Agra the double record 
system was in vogue, the presiding officers used simply to take notes of the 
evidence, and the Sarishtadar the evidence word for word. This system was 
discontinued in 1895, and the Magistrates and Sessions Judges were directed to 
take down the evidence of each witness with their own hands. , ‘ 


We are glad that Sir James Digges LaTouche’s Government ‘has accepted 
these proposals and thus has minimised the chances of a miscarriage of justice. In 
making the appointments of Sarishtadars, two things should be particularly noted : 
First, the man who sits by the Magistrate or Sessions Judge is a first class penman. 
He should not write Urdu so illegible as that ‘khapras’ may be read ‘kapra’ in 
the appellate court. The man selected may not be a master of high flown language, 
but that he should be able to understand the vernacular of the district in which he 
is Above all, the newly appointed readers of the court should be well 
paid men, and well able to follow the proceedings of any court. As a great deal 
of the accuracy of the record will depend on the honesty and ability of the 
newly appointed Sarishtadars or readers, we hope, now that an improved class of 
men can be had, the selection will be made on some definite lines. Sir James 
Digges LaTouche will beholden himself by this reform, which it is hoped will 
mitigate the troubles of thousands of men who have to appear before the officers in 
criminal courts, most of whom are foreigners to the land and who on the first day 
of assuming charge are expected to decide cases relating to people whose vernacular 
they do not understand even in the course of a decade. ” 


12. The Express (Lucknow), of the 29th May, says:—“Sir James Digges 
: LaTouche, we 1 ean ~ — 3 a oe 
Government Resolution on the re- reform in the Unite vinces which relates to t 

— supersession of what is known as the single record of 
evidence in criminal cases heard in the courts of 

Magistrates and Sessions Judges. It is declared that the Lieutenant-Governor has 
been pleased to cancel, with effect from the 1st July, certain notifications issued for 
the North-Western Provinces in 1894 and in Oudh in 1883. The older notification 


directed that in the Province of Oudh, the evidence of witnesses in every judicial 


proceeding should be taken down by the Sessions Judge, or the Magistrate, with 
his own hand, in his own mother tongue. This rule obviated the necessity of 
the Court Munshi recording the evidence of witnesses. More than ten years later 
the.same practice was introduced into the North-Western Provinces, and what is 
known as the single record system was the result. From Ist January, 1895, in 
proceedings before Magistrates whose mother tongue was not English, the evidence 
of witnesses was recorded by the Magistrate in the language of the court, or in 
English on his being certified by the Sessions Judge to be sufficiently acquainted 
with that language. In case of the Magistrate's mother tongue being English and 
of his having exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for two years, 
he-took down the evidence in English. A certain Magistrate in these provinces 
whose mother tongue was neither English nor Hindustani, but who was naturally 
endowed with the gift: of many tongues, recorded the evidence-in Hindustani upon 
witch his superior, whose enthusiasm for practice in the dialect of the land was 
— 2 


t 


English. The Magistrate did not agree with the Judge in his 
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te for Hindustan, and proeeded to record the e vide in German, remid 
ae when required to give an explanation, that the rules prescribed el her 
the language of the court or the Magistrate's mother tongue. It was solely with’ 
the idea of curtailing expense, that the single record system was ‘introduced in’ 
Oudh:when the Criminal Procedure Code was extended to that Province in 1883. 
But in the course of ten years it proved to be disadvantageous, and Mr. Justice 
Burkitt at that time Judicial Commissioner in Oudh, wrote as follows:“ It ig 
simply impossible for the great majority of Magistrates, and especially for those 
newly appointed, to take down in English, word for word, the deposition of ordinary 
rustic witnesses such as are the great majority of witnesses in our courts. All a 
Magistrate can record is his impression of what the witnesses meant, and I believe 
tat in not a few cases Magistrates do not really understand accurately what the 
witness means to convey. I have no doubt that when the istrate, on recording 
the deposition in English, then proceeds to translate his English record to the 
witness inthe language of the Court—a very different thing from the local 
patois used by the witness—the cases are very few in which the witness has any 
but the faintest comprehension or intelligent understanding of that which is 
being translated to him.’ The objections to the single record cannot be more 
forcibly and tersely expressed. After three years of the introduction of the single 
record system into the North-Western Provinces, the High Court pointed out in. 
strong language the inconvenience and danger to which the system gave rise : but 
nothing was done at that time. In February 1902, the Lieutenant-Governor 
invited the Judicial Commissioners of Oudh (Messrs. Ross-Scott, Spankie, and 
Chamier) to express their opinion. They strongly advocated that the present 
system be done away with, and that the double — system be introduced into 
Oudh. An enquiry of the Allahabad High Court elicited the fact that the Judges 
who had addressed the Government on the subject in 1898 were still of the same 
opinion, and the present Chief Justice concurred in that opinion. This is the 
cause of the return to the double record in the Province of Agra and of its exten- 
sion to the Province of Oudh. 


Apart from the formal statement of their views in 1898, the Judges of the 
High Court have often expressed opinions from the Bench with regard to the 
inexpediency of relying 5 a solitary record, not in the language in which the 
evidence has been given. The danger is apparent to a certain extent, and every 
one will admit the superior advantages of the double record. The single record 
system frequently gave rise to blunders which were of such a serious nature as to 
make an impression that a miscarriage of justice had resulted. As the High 
Court Judges are handicapped by not having the. witnesses before them, it is 
therefore of much importance that the record of the case should be as full, complete 
and accurate as possible. We cannot contend that the record of the case is full, 
complete and accurate in the single record system. We agree with Mr: Burkitt 
who pointed out that it is no easy achievement even for the cleverest of young 
District Magistrates to master the language of a district to which he has been 
recently transferred from a district where a quite different dialect is spoken. 
Handicapped by this defective knowledge of the language he had to write 
a translation of the evidence as the witness went along, and forming an 
Impression of the value of the evidence, might unconsciously suppress information, 
which would be considered important from another point of view, while the mere 
mechanical labour of the transcription must prevent proper attention to more 
important subjects. The union of the functions of the Judge and Clerk in one 
Officer tended to impair the accuracy of the record, and it may be also the judgment 
of the Magistrate. The difficulty of getting the exact equivalent of a word or 
phrase when the Judge is translating or recording the evidence need not be insisted 
on, and in the case of the evidence being retranslated, there is a very remote 
chance that the witness would correct even if he discovered a blunder. Moreover, 
frequently Officers ignored the rule about the single record to the extent that they 
caused the evidence of the witness to be recorded by their Court Readers, and ijt 
18 to the correctness of this record, and not to that of the Magistrate, that the 
Juness swore. By the old method the Court Reader was responsible for a literal 
vernacular record, and the J udge for a proper summary of the case, and the two 


records could always be had in the appellate courts for the purposes of comparison. 
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he Judges were then satisfied that they had a complete record of. the dase, 
whenever doubt arose they had before them the actual words of the witness. — 
advantages of the double record are specially manifest in cases of prosecution for 
perjury in which it is material that the actual words of the witness should be 
proved. ___. : | 

The reintroduction of the double record system will as a matter of course 


entail some extra expenditure, but the advantages of the alteration are very real, 
and it will be welcomed by everybody.” 
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ApvocaTe, 13. The Cawnpore correspondent of the Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th 
26th May, 1902 „ for the abolition of the May, Says :—“* The news of the threatened abolition 
Deputy Collectors’ Competitive Ex- of the Competitive Examination for Deputy Collectors 
has been received here, as probably in other towns, 
with surprise and dismay. The educated community was much beholden to that 
far-sighted statesman, Sir Antony MacDonnell, for instituting open competition 
for entry into the responsible service instead of the back door of nomination— 
a different name for official fuvoritism and patronage. To secure a nomination for 
the exalted post candidates have to go out abegging from door to door, and it is not 
unoften that an incapable man possessing no ability for the discharge of the res- 
ponsible duty succeeds in his attempts, while an intelligent man, possessing really 
a judicial frame of mind, disgusted with such beggary has to keep outside. 
It is therefore to be hoped that Sir James Digges LaTouche will think twice before 
undoing a thing which has so far proved successful in every way. Of course the 
District Magistrates and the Divisional Commissioners who generally have the 
réputation of being fond of acquiring additional powers in every direction must 
support this proposed return to the old order. As Allahabad and Lucknow are 
prominently the chief towns in these Provinces, I think our leaders there will do 
well to submit representations on behalf of the whole province against the ill- 
advised proposal.” 


tga 14. A correspondent of the Zamtndér-wa-Kadshtkér (Bijnor), for May, 
8 tor imperfect Complains that though under the new Revenue Act of 

partitions of lands in the Bijnor diss the United Provinces the consent of all the co-sharers 
| of a mahal is not necessary in case of an imperfect 
partition, as it was under the old Act of 1873, yeta co-sharer seeking such a parti- 
tion is not allowed to reap the benefit of this amendment on account of the 
prohibitive costs charged by officers for making a partition. In Rules Nos. 38 
and 39 of Circular No. 27, Department II, of the Board of Revenue, it is distinctly 
stated that the costs of partition shall be calculated on the area of the land 
to. be divided, and on the number. of classes of soilin such land, and on the 
number of co-sharers,” but in the district of Bijnor the costs of partition (in 
general) are calculated not on the area of the land to be divided, but on the whole 
of the mahal and on the entire number of the co-sharers, the result of which is 
that a good many petty co-sharers not unoften receive no profits whatever, and 
might even have to part with their very proprietary rights in an estate (to meet the 
costs of such partitions). Suppose there is a four-anna mahal (in a village), measur- 
ing, say, one thousand acres, in which there are many co-sharers, and many separate 
khatds (accounts of shares). One of these khatds relates to a piece of land which 
measures, say, ten acres, and in which there are two or three co-sharers. Now oneof 
these co-sharers applies for an imperfect partition of his share, as against his 
fellow sharers in the khaté in question only, and not in the entire mahal. Again, 
suppose there is a resumed tract ina mahal, which isa separate khatd, and a 
sharer asks for a partition against his co-sharer. The partition fee will be Rs..50 
according to the area of the whole of the mahal, and it will be still higher if the 
co-sharers and the kinds of soil are numerous. Thue the partition fee will 
be almost equal to the price of the ten acres of land which are to be divided, which 
is manifestly very hard on the person seeking partition. He claims a partition of 
only one xh uta, and the defendant is only his co-sharer in that khaté. The shares 
: of the other co-sharers in the mahal are not to be divided, and they have no concern 
with the partition of the khaté in question. Under these circumstances, they could 
not possibly be responsible for.the costs of the partition, and it cannot be just and 
fair to calenlate the costs on the whole of the mahal and the number of the 
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eosharers. The case of a perfect partition is, of course, a different one. .Thé 
district officers should take the subject of partition costs into consideration. If 
they have any doubts as to the interpretation of the rules, they should refer the 
matter to the Board of Revenue. Moreover, it is to be hoped that when the Board 
frames rules under section 116 of the United Provinces Land Revenue Act of 1901, 
the Board will lay down clear instructions regarding imperfect partitions. 


(6).—Police. 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taæation. 
Nil. 
(d). Nunicipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


15. The Cawnpore correspondent of the Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th 
May, says:—“The obnoxious order recently issued 
1 Onnectiation of the Sing slong the by the local cantonment authorities prohibiting the 
Mall Road in Cewnpore in the morn much despised natives from entering into the sacred 
precincts of the Cantonments by the Mall Road, has 
after all, thanks to the active agitation set in by some of our public spirited young 
men, been withdrawn. It is needless to say that the order was as misehievous as 
it was foolish. The ill-advised restriction prohibiting the native from going over 
the Cantonment Mall between the hours of 4 p. M. and 10 A. M. was based on the 
imaginary fear of the black, excepting the menials of the ‘ sahib logs,’ carryin 
plague germs with them. The local advertising sheet also resented this racia 
distinction. In justice tothe Station Staff Officer I give below a copy of a letter 
elicited from him by Mr. Jai Narayan Prasad Bajpai, which has been the 
means of putting at rest all sorts of criticisms on the subject. Captain R. A. Kane 
writes in his D.-O. No. 382 of the 17th instant :—‘ With reference to your letter, 
dated 15th instant, addressed to me by name, the editor of the...... is apparently 
not fully acqaainted with the details necessitating the restrictions to which you 
refer. There are now no such restrictions, though certain restrictions as to traffic 
were temporarily put on, on the recummendation. of the medical authorities, owing 
to I ee reported increase in epidemic disease.“ However, all is well that ends 
well.“ 


16. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th May, says: We are glad to note 

that the members of Sir James Digges La Touche's 

tain Toad Lee Nasal surplustocer- Covernment are untiring in their efforts to improve 
the outward features of the city of Lucknow. His 

Honor, we are glad to hear, has placed the Nazal surplus with the local authorities 
to maintain certain recent improvements: Mach of this surplus, which is not more 
than Rs. 7,000 a year, will be spent in maintaining the new park on La-place from 
the Iron Bridge to the Deputy Commissioner's bungalow. We understand that some 
portion of the money is to be spent in improving the native town. It is proposed 
to give the residents of Saadatganj a park. They live at too great a distance 
from the People’s Park to benefit themselves by it. We are also glad to learn that 
one lakh will be placed at the disposal of the Lucknow Municipality to improve the 
Arains and make a beginning of proper drainage for the city, by constructing a 
-big drain from Hazratganj passing through Narhi tothe Gomti, at the back of 
‘Wingfield Park. The major portion of the money will be spent in constructing 
and repairing small drains. This is highly satisfactory, and let us hope these 
improvements will give us better sanitation. The 1 af the construction of 
electric tramway, and electric lighting of the town is yet awaiting solution, and 
will be pushed on as soon as the Electricity Bill passes through the Imperial 


Legislative Council. The draft of the Bill is in circulation for opinion. These 


improvements of the city are valuable in themselves, but much more valuable they 
will prove if they once more bring prosperity to the city by industrial development. 

From a sanitary point of view these outward improvements cannot affect the 
‘health of the city till such time as efforts are made to prevent over-crowding by 
founding new muhallas and opening out the densely populated quarters. ‘The 
astern portion of the city, specially Amina bad and Ganeshganj, are getting awfully 
97 
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| d. The Aminabad road is so narrow that every now and then there are 
collisions between carriages and passers-by ; it is unsafe to along it in 
the évening, yet thousands of men have to go over it. Ther was meant for 
the muhalla traffic, and surely not for connecting half of the city with two railway 
stations. Since the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway have taken — neor of 
the Rakabganj road and built a number of culverts, and at places shortened the 
breadth of the road, all railway traffic from the other side of the Gumti passing 
over the Bruce’s and the Iron Bridges has to pass through Aminabad. Something 
must be done: either the existing road be widened, or an alternative road may be 
constructed close to the present road, and thereby the Nayagaon and muhallas close 
to it, where there is still room for the construction of decent buildings, but which 
are not resorted to for want of proper drainage, roads and lighting, may be thrown 
open to people who do not find land for building r (elsewhere). Any money 
spent in opening out this part of the town will go a great way to improving the 
health of the citizens,” 


(e).— Education. 


17. A correspondent of the Riydz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 24th May, 


strongly condemning the prescription of any books 
eitdeetion, taken to an Ragush book fora University examination in this country which 
Intermediate Exan jastion er e . contain adverse criticisms on, or abuse of any religion, 

: complains that this year a book, entitled “ Micah 
Clarke,” has been prescribed as a text book in English for the Intermediate Exami- 
nation of the Punjab University. In this book the Prophet Muhammad is called 
* impostor,” ( 139) aud the evil one (page 139), his followers “unclean and 
blood-thirsty (page 140), his religion “ accursed ,, (page 57), and soon. Surely 
an inflammatory book like this which is calculated to deeply wound the religious 
feeling of the Musalmans should on no account be introduced into the curriculum 
of any University examination. 


18. Al Bashir (Etdwah) of the 20th May, says that in the evidence 
| gar a pn Commission & rg 
gestion for requiring candidates at Alla „some witnesses complained that the 
mB „ only their ron examinerships of the Allahabad University were 
anqwor books, SS almost monopolized by the Professors of the Muir 
Central College, that these Professors generally set 
questions from the notes they dictated to their students during their class lectures, 
and that sometimes they set at test examinations the very questions which x: had 
put in the question papers set by them for the University examinations. ‘These 
allegations of the witnesses cannot be held to be wrong until the University institute 
prosecutions against the witnesses in question for giving false evidence. No 
witness, however, pointed out that it was not safe for the candidates for the 
Allahabad University examinations to write their names on the answer-books, 
inasmuch as it is not unoften given out that the students of such and such a college 
were largely plucked in such and such a year because there existed an ill-feeling 
between the professors of this college and those of another, who were appointed 
examiners in that year, It iseven asserted that Hindu and Muhammadan examiners 
are influenced by religious prejudices in assigning marks to candidates, It is 
therefore absolutely necessary that candidates, whether for any departmental or 
university examinations, be required to write only their roll numbers on their 
answer-papers, the present practice of writing their names being abolished. Special 
care.should of course be taken that, excepting the Registrar, not even his clerks 
should know anythirg as to the identity of the candidates represented by the 
roll numbers. No harm can possibly accrue if this propusal be adopted, and the 
Muhammadans will specially be thankful for the introduction of this reform. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
siit abies pares 
wi tals (g).—General. : 
»01 49. The Kayasth Samachar (Allahabad), for April, says: —“ We hope it 
will not be long before the Syndics of the Calcutta 


University will announce as a subject for the Tagore 
of Boots and Shoes in British India,’ During the 


Law Lectures The Law 
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last thirty years that the Tagore lectures have been delivered there have been 
many usefal courses, which have enriched the legal literature of the country + bu 


immense ical benefit at the present time as one that would have for its 
gubject. the exposition of the law relating to the use and disuse, the wearing and 
the taking off, of boots and shoes in this country. The subject bristles with tanta- 
lizing complexities and a budding Doctor of Laws might do worse than prepare 
himself for the task. And speaking seriously, paradoxical as it might sound, no 
question at the present da exercises to such a large extent the mind of the 
educated Indians, at least in Upper Indis, as that of the wearing or the taking off of 
boots and shoes in their intercourse with Anglo-Indians in this country. Scarcely 
a month passes when you do not hear from one part of the country or another of au 
assault committed by an Anglo-Indian on the person of an Aryan ’ fellow-subject 
of his, as a result of the latter having had the impudence to appear before the 
former in his boots or shoes. Things are a little better in the Lower Provinces ; 
but in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab and in the Native 
States of Central India and Rajputana, there are frequent rows, if not kickings 
and thrashings, between Anglo-Indians and Indians, in which as a rule the 
former take the aggressive. The Anglo-Indians contend that it is the Indian 
custom to take off boots or shoes when entering a room, especially in the presence 
of a superior, and that the Indians are bound to show this. mark of courtesy to 
the Anglo-Indians, unless they have adopted European customs—which by the 
way, the average Anglo-Indian is disposed to regard as nothing short of insolence 
on the part of the Indians. It is urged by the latter, however, that they take off 
their boots and shoes not as a matter of choice, but simply as a matter of sheer 
necessity, because they have to squat on the carpets in the Oriental style, and that 
the Anglo-Indians are not entitled to any such consideration, as they use chairs 
and keep their shoes on over their carpets. That seems to us a very reasonable 
view, but it is one which hardly finds favour with the Anglo-Indians. In a work 
on Etiquette, published in the vernacular last year in these Provinces, the 
author took the course of consulting a kighly-placed Anglo-Indian official on the 
subject, ard this gentleman wrote to the author to say that although the taking off 
of boots or shoes when entering the presence of a European was not legally binding 
on an Indian—unless the shoes were of Indian make and design—still it was 
essential that he should do so, unless he wanted to insult the European! We have 
been led into these remarks on this by no means pleasant or agreeable topic by our 
attention having been drawn to the bitter controversy that is at present agitating 
the Press of Bengal—Anglo-Indian, Indo-Anglian and vernacular,—over what 
is known as the ‘Midnapur case.’ It appears that one Mr. Bayley, District 
Traffic Superintendent of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Kharagpur, sent for 
a clerk under him to ask some questions. The clerk appeared before Mr. Bayley 
with his shoes on. Mr. Bayley thereupon got so incensed that he ordered a 
chaprasi to take off the clerk’s shoes ‘and to lay them on his back,’ which, it 
was alleged, was done, On these facts a prosecution was launched by the clerk 
both against the chaprasi as well as his abettor, Mr. Bayley, with the usual 
result in such cases that both the accused were acquitted by Mr. W. A. Marr, C. S., 
Joint Magistrate of Midnapur. Mr. Marr's grounds for acquittal were that both 
the complainant and the accused were residents of the Central Provinces where 
it is considered an insult for a native subordinate to enter the office of his 
superior without removing his shoes,’ that the complainant in the present instance 
ad offended against this unwritten law of the Central Provinces, and that it was 
therefore with a view to mark his sense of the insult,’ that Mr. Bayley had 
ordered his chaprasi to take off the shoes and lay them on the complainant's 
k (not to beat him),’ and that as such there was no offence disclosed under 
section 352 of the Indian Penal Code. The Rengalee Press is greatly a gitated at 
r. Marr's judgment, which it must be confessed is characterised by a want of 
common sense and judicial acumen. It is being rightly asked, what is the meaning 
Aung shoes on the back of a person who is standing, except it be what is 
in popular parlance as laying on the back ? Matters are evidently coming 


‘a crisis, and it is ta be feared that no relief is to be had in our oriminal courts. 
. (). Unless therefore the Government of India step in and settle be 
WANE question to the satisfaction of both parties, it is to be feared that the only - 
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we doubt if a course of lectures on any subject is so well calculated to be of 
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Alternative, left to the aggrieved and insulted Indian in such cases would'be not 
only to resent the insult bat to repay it, then and there, by. laying the shoes on 


the back of the offender, leaving matters to take their own course in a criminal 


court. - There is a limit even to our being law-abiding: and it is time that our 
people in all such matters asserted. themselves, and not put a premium on the 
Anglo-Indian’s bullying by themselves playing the coward. We still hope that 
it may not be necessary for our people to go to this length. Why could not Lord 
Curzon, who has appointed so many Commissions with a view, as hie recently told 
us, to solve and not to shelve the pressing problems, appoint one more to settle the 


question of Boots and Shoes in British India? 


20. The Prayag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 22nd May, states that there 
8 tin omnes oe is a piece of land at Chitpur in Allahabad, on which 
Musalmans of « pioce of laniss “at stood the houses of a number of Musalmans. Govern- 
Babrana in Allahabad. ment lately had these houses levelled to the ground (for 
public 8 giving adequate compensation to the owners for the same. Some 
of these Musalmans applied to the Court of Wards for the grant of a piece of 
land lying unoccupied at Bahrana, to construct houses thereon for dwelling purposes. 
This Sand at Bahrana belongs to a Hindu zamindar, but his estate is, owing to 
its being encumbered with debts, under the Coart of Wards at present. There 
are three Hindu temples in the neighbourhood of the land in which gongs are rung 
and conch-shells blown both morning and evening. There is a byre of Pandit 
Gauri Shankar close by in which a number of cows are maintained by subscription. 
There is no well belonging to any Musalman in the locality, and the Hindus are 
hardly likely to permit Musalmans to take water from their wells. No cow 
sacrifice has ever taken place in the locality, so that the Hindus are sure to 
prevent an attempt to make such a sacrifice in future. In view of these things, 
the Hindus memorialized Mr. Ferard, the late Collector, to grant the land in 
question to them, they having applied for it once before. The Hindus offered even 
to pay a higher rent, and fully explained in the memorial the inexpediency of 
granting the land to the Muhammadan applicants who are a most bigoted and 
rejudiced people; but Mr. Ferard gave the land to the Musalmans all the same. 
erhaps Mr. Ferard was nut much to blame in this matter, the whole affair bei 
probably settled by the Manager of the Court of Wards, who is a Musalman an 
has probably some connection with the Musalmans to whom the land in question 
has been given away. A serious mistake has certainly been committed by the 
local authorities in permitting a number of Musalmans to settle down in the midst 
of a Hindu population. This arrangement is fraught with constant danger to the 
public peace, and the new Collector would do well to reconsider the matter. 


V. —LIdIsLATIOx. 


Nil. 


VI.—RAuwar. 


21. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 26th May, expresses satisfaction ' 


3 that Lord Curzon has warned the Managers of all 

railway Passengers by iis Excellency Indian Railways to promote the comfort 8 conve- 
. f nience of all classes of passengers. His Lordship is 
specially anxious to redress the grievances of the third and the intermediate classes 

ok passengers. Occasionally there is great overcrowding in the third-class carriages. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has drawn the attention of ‘all railway companies 
to the evil with a view to its being remedied. The Traffic Manager of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway is the first to give effect to His Excellencys wishes in the 
matter. He has warned cailway officials, under pain of dismissal, against putting 


more than the fixed maximum number of passengers into a carriage or allowing 


‘more than such a number to travel in a carriage. Over-crowding is chiefly due 
to the fact that the present rolling stock is quite inadequate to meet the i 
requirements on occasions of great religious fairs, &c. It is therefore necessary 
to provide more carriages. The thanks of the public are due to Lord Curzon’ for 
«the orders issued by His Excellency for providing latrine accommodation and 
checking over-crowding in the third and the intermediate class carriages. Ib is 
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VII.—Post Orricz. 
Nil. 
VITI.—Native Socrettzs any Reticiovs anp Soctan Marrsns. 
24. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 24th May, refers to the case Susa ln, 


Atloged misses leer of  Maham. in Which, on a report of the police, two All. i-Hadis tt® 
Dal case Soho porate ine crimi- and one Hanafi Mukallid Musalman at Shikohabad, 
in the Mainpestaman at Shikohated in the district of Mainpuri, were required to furnish 

security to keep the peace by the Deputy Magistrate 

who tried them, and says that the editor was .wrong in stating, in the previous 
issue of this paper, that the police had recorded 10 a.m. in place of 10 P. M. 
in the report made to them (regarding a raid committed by certain Mukallids 
at the house of two Ahl-i-Hadis Musalmans), no such alteration having really 
been made in recording the time. (Vide the Selections No. 21 of 1902, 
pragraph 16, page 353). But the Deputy Magistrate, who is also probably a 
anafi (follower of Im4m Abu Hanifla), keeping the Hanafi Mukallid referred to 
above in the lock-up for one day only, released him on security next day, while he 
accepted securities and released the two Ahl-é-Hadis after detaining them in the 


98 


( 368 ) 
locke-ap a days! Such conduct was certainly most reprehensible on thd 
part 


the Can such an officer be considered fit to admi 
justice — in a British law court? Reli feeling should have nothing to 
do with the administration of the country and the dispensation of justice. Broad- 
minded English officers never allow religion to come in between them and their 
duty. It is only the mean and narrow-minded natives who allow their religi 
to influence their minds even while presiding at a tribunal of justice, The 
authorities should certainly take notice of the misbehaviour of the Deputy Magis- 
trate referred to, and at least transfer him from Mainpuri. 


1X.—MiscE.Langovs. 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I. Po ,,. 
fa). — Foreign. 


1. ‘The Adecoate (Laclknow), of the Sth June, 272: . reashant the 


e, we may rather say, throughout ‘the 
) ld, the news. of the conclusion of the 
Transvaal War and peace with the Boers will be received with feelings of satis- 
faction and joy. Apart from the point of view of the humanitarian, who sheds 
tears over unnecessary waste of human blood and life, the news will be received 
with great satisfaction by that section of humanity also which hankers after wars 
and sees prospects of nafional glory in their prosecution. The Transvaal War 
has indeed staggered hum „and the British people would have been more 
than human not to welcome all signs of coming peace with an eagerness. which 
showed how ‘the British people in their own interest as well as in that of the 
Boers were sincere in the desire to bring war to an early conclasion. There will 
be claimants in high military circles and among British statesmen for the honour 
of being called peace-makers, but to our unsophisticated mind the honour. belongs 
to no other than His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor. Some months 
before the date for the Coronation was fixed, it was given out that the King- 
mperor would have no Qoronation till such time as war was carried on. The 
idea of Coronation celebrations while the war was going on in à part of the 
Empire, claiming hundreds of victims 8 day, was repugnant to Majesty's 
feelings. The wish expressed has been fulfilled, and the King- Emperor has 
thus given the greatest ong of his own high-mindedness, generosity and 
benevolence, the result of which will, we dare say, be that the Boers, to be grateful 
for the concessions K to them, will ever be loyal to the Throne and the person 
of the King of England. Once more it has been proved what a great influence 
the Sovereign’s individuality even in these days of democracy carries in England 
when this influence is in the cause of humanity. England's subjects in all 
parts of the Empire have this satisfaction that, let what the policy of individual 
politicians in charge of the affairs of the Empire be, there can be no question 
as to the -mindedness and world-wide sympathies of the Emperor who 
_ presides over this vast Empire. 


If the Transvaal War has proved how unlimited are the resources of England, 
how persevering its statesmen, and how eelf-sacrificing are its igs ready to 
sacrifice their st interests for the Empire and the good name of England, it 
has also proved how a handful of men determined to protect their independence 
can maintain it against the greatest odds. It is no time to dilate upon the good 
points of the two contending parties or to go into the causes of war. One thing 
is clear: what Boers have got from England has been the result of the 
unexampled sacrifices made by them. Here is a nation, consisting of sixty thousand 
men, that went to war with a mighty nation. When mothers sent their sons and 
grandsons, wives their husbands, and sisters their brothers, when grandfathers 
felt ennobled by the deeds in war of their grandsons hardly out of their teens, they 
made an amount of sacrifice unprecedented in the history of the world and gained 
the world’s admiration for their’ bravery and ey Peace on the terms on 
which England has agreed to give it tothe Boers is their just reward. To our 
mind, out of this Transvaal War and all the sacrifices made by England and the 
ers in this connection, will come out in South Africa an empire under the 
British as mighty as the United States of America. God bless the King- 
Emperor who has ht 
consolidated new Empire |” 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th June, remarks:— One of the 


. . st functions of religion of every shade is to 
— — Enmeniso men. This means rising high above the 


lee aes ions and prejudices of both nationality and 
individuality. It is a nt fact that while political su creates the rulers 
and the ruled, with all the conse 


uent rights.and privileges of the former and 
duties and bilities of the latter, it is the sweet office of religion to oblit- 
ieee istinctions and make of all members one vast confederacy with humanity 


about this peace, and may he long reign over his 


characterises almost all the systems of faith in the world: 
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influence of — on Englishmen and.their churches seems to be on the wane. 
When we read of a c burning effigies of Kruger within the church com- 
calling u wrath ef Heaven to strike doi the Christian Boers, we are simp! 
dumfounded.. The spirit of narrow nationality has so much hold of the Englis 


elergy that in this country questions have been as to whether flags should 
be flown from the principal churches of the Church of England in all military 


stations; (2) if so, what flags should be used; and (3) by whom 
supplied and erected. The Government of India have intimated that they have no 
objection to the flying. of. flags over the principal churches of the Church of 
En in military stations. The flag should be the national flag, namely, the 
Union Jack. The expenditure in connection with both the provision of flags and 


taffs should be 


the erection.of the required flagstaffs will fall on the Ch Funds and will aot 
be admitted as a charge the State... To prevent to a public edifice 
the. should in every .cane be erected by the agency ef the Military Works 


Services, or the Public Works Department, as the case may be. It is indeed a 
pitiable sight to see the flag of might hoisted. over the temple that should unfurl 
the ensign of Christ — who is another name for love, hope and charity.“ 


3. The Ex pres (Lucknow), of the 5th June, observes :—“ It is noteworthy 
that efforts made by Musalmans residing in different 


———ůů —ů 3 of the world to contribute to the Hedjaz 
: ä ilway funds continue to be strenuous. The Khan 


of Dir, it is said, has given a princely donation of Rs. 10,000 for the railway, 
while small amounts are being collected.in different parts of Indm by energetic 
Muhammadans, which bid fair to make a substantial contribution to the construction 
of this railway, The Hedjaz Railway, Committee bas recently received a sum 
of 300 roubles (Rs. 500) from the Mugalman residents of the Russian capital, which 
is not an insignificant instalment as the Muhammadan population of St. Peters- 
burg is small. Not only are the Muhammadans of different countries stirring 
themselves in this. behalf, but it will be learnt with pleasure that some Christians 
are also giving proofs of their sympathy towards it. Two German merchants of 
Lozenburg have just now subggribed 1,080 Qursh, and have written to the Com- 
mittee for the collection of funds, that in addition to these personal donations they 
ing to make an appeal on behalf of the railway to the whole German public. 
ia the largest collections have been made at Hyderabad through the 


are. 

In ind 
exertions of Mulla Abdul Qayum. He has now put forward an excellent preposal 
that advantage be taken of the Imperial Darbar to be held at Delhi for forming 
a strong deputation of influential and energetic Muhammadans in aid of the 
Railway Fund to wait upon the Princes, Chiefs and other rich Muhammadans 
coming to take part in the Darbar from all parts of India. That the occasion is a 
unique one; not only for this but other matters of communal interest, cannot be 
denied fora moment. The only thing required is some amount of self-sacrifice 
and strength of purpose on the part of those who are the fittest for the work.” 

un tn (b).—Home.. : 
44. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2nd June, referring to the coming 


ernment ie n COTonation Ceremonial of His Majesty on the 26th 
poor people's India on the Coronation idem; Observes that as the Indians who are extremely 


ee oyal to the British Crown are a poor people, His 
Excellency the Viceroy would do well to impress the memory of the happy event 
on the minds of the really hungry poor in this country by feeding them on that 
day in honour of the occasion. ä 


5. “Al Bashtr (Etäwah), of the 27th May, says that, according to the 

BA a a ae n e (a — 
r cow win Protection Society) in Behar (Nagpur 7) proposes to 
. — make a cow of narble and, putting green grass into 
3 its mouth, despatch it to England on the ocasion of 
the Coronation of His Majesty the King- ror Edward VII, and thus to pray 
His Majesty, as it were, for the protection of kine from the knives of butchers, 
ter ‘the “probibition “of their slaughter in general. The Bashir does not 
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of the soil and its unoccupied 
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know how far thin 1e bun de true. If it is true, no suck representation should, ‘or 
any account,’ be allowed o be made at His Majesty's — which is an 
occasion for rejoicings and loyal demonstrations, and ot fot ‘pilitical agitations. 
The offer of any presente or to His , calculated to widen the gulf 
between any classes of His Majesty’s subjects, is certainly to be condemned, and 
the editor trusts that the Government of India will not permit anything of the 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 5th June, observes :—" The coming 
22 bt the Indica people fedithe large dae ot 
Carson sooneed of Pe | ‘for rain of 
— with the Froclametion money to be made from this country for purposes of 
| the Darbar, By way of make-up of a column we read 
in an unimportant page of the Pioneer that the order for the firéwork display for 
the Delhi Darbar has been 33 Messrs. O. T. Brock and Oo., of the Crystal 
Palace, London. If a careful y be made, it may be found that orders for almost 
all materials needed for the have' been placed with English firms either of 
England or of India. From tie Victoria Memorial to the Coronation Darbar, 
foreign labour, foreign designs and foreign materials are to be used, and not Indian 
articles, much less Indian genius. Serve British or Eurasian interests. This 

seems to. be the motto of £ | | 
says:“ What do I care 


-Curzon’s administration.” 
7. The Adoocate ¢ 
?” is a. the utictuous. 


, of the Sth June, 
for the Indian- nigger | 
einn consolation that is laid at heart by almost every 
Eoglishman who has anything to do with this country; ruler or trader, planter’ or 
missionary, the thoughts of all run into this groove. Had it net been for this, 
the status of Indians at home and abroad would have been much better than 
tis. Only the other day the notice was published that no Tadian would be 
sHowed to land in Australia without showing a knowledge of some European 
12 It is a sly move to shut out the Indian. In another British colony, 
al, our countrymen are worse situated, though this colony owes almost its 
entire prosperity to Indian - labonr. The Voice of India enters into the history 
of this ment to show: what it owes to India. 48 early as 1862, it was found 
ent that Natal could not go on with native labour; nor could the white man work 
under the tropical sun. Naturally the colonists turned toward India. The 
Government of India went to their rescue, and Indians went to work the farms 
and mines. Later on, when misgivings arose as to the utility of introducing the 
Indian element into the Colony, a Commission was appointed to examine the whole 
question, and one of the Commissioners, Mr. Saunders, thus recorded his opinion: 
‘The Indian immigration brought prosperity, prices: rose, people were no 
longer content to grow or sell ee for a song; they could do better; war, high 
prices for wood, sugar, etc,, kept up prosperity:and prices of local produce in which 
the Indians dealt. Our records prove, as those of other colonies, that the 
introduction of coloured Iabour which developes and draws out the hidden capabilities 
opens out at the same time numerous unforeseen 
fields for the profitable employment of white settlers. If we look back to 1859, we 
shall find that the assured promise of Indian labour resulted in an immediate rise of 
revenue. . . . , . . . . But a few years later, alarm arose, that it will 
be suspended simultaneously; down went the revenue . . . . . . another 
change, a fresh promise of renewed Indian immigration created its effect, and up 
again went the revenue. . .. . ..- - ERNecords like these ought 
to tell their own tale and silence childish sentimentalities and mean jealousies.’ 


reward for all. 
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3 dontracta, can. 17 ily. 
It was Lad El Elgin who agreed to the perpetration of the first iniquity i in this 
matter, namely, the levy of a poll-tax on Indian immigrants. Now that the 
‘are proverbial for the shortness of their memory, are going to pay 20 
handsomely for Indian — and in the coronation year, may we ex 
SUMO OS eee Indians 
in Natal 72 


—— 8. The Adescate (Lucknow), 22 ‘Sth June, br. The 
ene, 1902. ta Britannica says ‘ ew aspects of 
a me — a at frst 
aight than with few exceptions, a er posts, which carr 
with — —5 aue, are copSned to re this the Toad 
writes — 05 


Let us at least claim that the nne in do show that the obstacle to 
the advancement of natives of India does not — 2 — alt, N 


be remembered that aspirants to higher posts claim, not precisely a share in the 

Nair native country, but a are im the domination over all all India. Mr. — 1 2 ‘a 
picturesque narrative how a Bengali, however enlightened and well-ed not be an 
ideal vuler for a border district. _ Well, nat all Englishmen by any menos are Site: for such s 


task. And the Bengali’s unfitness for that taak need not unfit him for a share in duties not less 
oneroug and important in their way. But our rule in India has been s thing of slow growth, 
and is one which is little tolerant Tue changes’ f 


And again: 
One of; the obstacles, let it be frankly admitted, to the admission of natives of India to 2 

bi lace in the Emp is that mere education is not sufficient, ially thas literary 
n which has hitherto been 8 of Indian colle Sir Auckland Colvia 


in the article we have qu — Ccllens ana rightly rejoices, that daily numbers of ‘young 
Indians crowd to 2 Bat how often have we seen men who 
rere We de 


not blame them. bn . rer 


Who will explain why edueated in Euro Universities, strictly 
monogamous, living and thi like Englishmen, observing no , having 
well educated wives and — well fied by training and attainments; 
do not get higher posts. The mechanism of British rule does not stand in their 
way, but racial . does. It is the unwritten law of the British Government 
in India that no Indian, however fitted by birth, training and eduent ion, should 
te aed Cee While in Native States he may rise 
to e the Minister, in British Endia he and his race must be effusively thankful 
to the Government if he only gets a Commissionership.” 
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IV.— General, ADMINISTRATION. 
(u and Revenue. 
9. The Oudk Samdchdr u of the 28th May, referring 


Ovrw gu leut, recent Government Resolution the reintro- 
26th May, 1908. Dr duction of the bat seed OF 
next, remarks t 
the Lieutenant-Governor for this much needed fore It would be mill better if 


His, nen’ substituted: the use of the Nagri. 
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be misteken ſot another. But the Nagri character ig-free from auch ambiguity. 
Everything in connection with the administration should be as clear and — 
uous as possible. 9 1 N é | 1 gon 9 | +} bits SRR 
10. ‘The English Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the ‘2nd June, says: 
From the Ist July k very Important change, id fae 
re we may call it a reform, w | 
dial n Of s une tod tek eats tk ation cheer reacin 
dwriting, every singie d a case, and the reply to every pleader’s question 
re nificant, which was admitted. Sir James Digges Touche is to be 
congratulated on having, so early in his term of office, sd. 80 simple yet 20 
important a reform, for from 1st July the old system in vogue until January 1895 
will be reverted to, and a Magistrate, whose precious time was wasted in doing 
clerical work, will y leisure to study the demeanour of. witnesses, &c., thus 
performing his important duties with greater efficiency.” ‘ 


11. The Awdsah-- 


Qualifications required in Honorary 
Magistrates. 


* 
ee 


Khalq (Benares), of the Ist June, referring to the 
system of —— of Honorary Magistrates in the 
towns of this country for trying petty criminal cases, 
says that though the cox b yt | Magistrates of the 

present day are not 80 illiterate as to be simply able to sign their names like their 
confrares of times gone by, still they are not generally qualified to administer 
justice efficiently. The Honorary Magistrates are no doubt recruited, as a rule, 
from the respectable classes, but the majority of them care more to win the good- 
will of the District Magistrates than for anything else, have little or no know- 
ledge of the law, and are members of the Municipal or the District Boards. Such 
men can hardly be expected to administer justice impartially, or in strict accordance 
with the law. When the Municipal Board, for instance, prosecutes a person for 
an offence under the Municipal by-laws, and the case is tried by an Honorary 
Magistrate, Who is also a Municipal Member, he is not likely to acquit him 
(even if the ch is not fully proven). Again, an Honorary Magistrate, who 
is not well acquainted with the law, especially the criminal law, is apt to make & 
mess of the evidence recorded before him, and give wrong and improper decisions. 
And it is owing to the irregular and wayward proceedings and decisions of 


Honorary Magistrates that they have come to be popularly nicknamed “andhar?,” 
or blind trates. It is not necessary that an Honorary Magistrate should 


know English, bat he must know as much law in his mother tongue as he 


requires for administering justice. The Honorary Magistrates should, therefore, 


after their appointment, be required to pass 3 1 examination like 
Tahsildars and Deputy Collectors, and, if they fail to pass it on two occasions, 
their appointment should be cancelled. It is no use appointing illiterate or 
incompetent men to the Bench of Honorary Magistrates to which they are a 
disgrace. Enquiry should be made into the character and financial position of 
a person before he is appointed an Honorary Magistrate. There is need for Ho- 


norary Magistrates appointed in. the villages also, so that the peasantry may 
net have to go to the — of the District for every petty criminal case. 


. Retired Government servants who are to be found in sufficient numbers in 
villages would do very well for village Magistracies. 7 


(b).—Police. 


12. The N dtya Patra (Allababad), of the 1st May, says that the police are 
intended to preserve order and protect the lives and 


Police aecused of uni sending ; : 

oP gman before the Joint Magianats roperty of the people; but that the force is recruited 

tection 110 of the Criminal Procedure tg 2165 men that this good object is defeated. 
Tube police in the interior of districts are specially 

fad and greatly oppress the people. Sestion 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code 


great engine of oppression in the hands of the police. Professional bad 
‘ate generally on friendly terms with the police and are thus able to 
‘xercise tyranny: and oppression with impunity ; on the other hand, respectable 
persons are harassed under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Here is 
| 22 In April last one Bai jnath Ojha, alias Lautan, resident of 
vApur; was.sent up before the Joint Magistrate of Karwi in the Banda district by: 
ot Superintendent of Police and asked why he should not give security: for: 
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dome into effect in Oudh. . 


Hinposr wis, 
Zad June, 1902. 


AwWIAZI R- Ii-K usr, 
lst June, 1902. 


Narva Parra, 
Ist May, 1902. 


Privio Samicain, 
29h May, 1902. 


Awizzz-I-K zT. 
let June, 1902. 


WNASIM-1-AGRA, 
3lst May, 1902. 


Sani Gora 
PATRIXA, 
lat June, 1902. 


Cawmrons GATT, 
ist June, 1902. 


Rs. 10,000 to keep the peace. t Distr 
Tahsildar of Mau seven or eight Sub- Inspectors and ten or twelve constables 
gave evidence as to the acct 
character. When the pleader for the accused asked the witnesses to 
instances of his misconduct, their evidence was found to be 
hearsay! Government should make a point of protecting the people from police 
oppression. , 


Khan, the Kotwal of Allahabad. ce 


that he was an able and good 

the Prayagwals, were dissatisfied with him. [The Vata Patra (A 

the Ist June, observes that the Kotwal’s death is re ‘by beth 

and Hindus. He was free from religious prejadice, and his — 
t 


good duri 


of persons 


» Neod for s Municipal lightinaéerk Jane called Nandu Pheriya, behind the Gyanwapi 


An Assistant District Superintendent of Polide, the 


being a man of bad livelihood and a dangerous 
ote particular 


On mere 


13. The Praydg Samdehdr (Allahabad), of the 29th May, refe to the 
e death of Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid Khan, the City 

Death of Khan Bahedur Apes! Majid Inspector of Police at Allahabad, on the 25th idem, 
which was due toa fall from the carriage, remarks 

police officer and that no classes of le, except 


bad), of 
ice 
nts were 80 


the prevalence of the plague that no thefts occurred though thousands 
d left their houses]. | : 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 


(d)—Municipol and Cantonment Affairs. 


14. A correspondent of the Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the ist June, 
| complains that there isa very narrow and dark by- 


uham 


* 


mosque at Benares, where children are tly. 
robbed of their ornaments even during the day. The by-lane is pitch dark at 
night, especially during the rainy weather, when the residents seldom dare go out 
of their houses. It is believed that they once or twice memorialized the local 
Magee Nears to put up a light there in vain. A light is badly needed 
in the by-lane in question, and the Municipal Board would do well to supply 
the want. 


15. The Masim-i-Agra, * the 3ist May, na ng hore 8 a 3 

pool of stagnant water (in t umna 
of waer nea! the ‘buring-guat at Opposite the burning- hat at Agra, which emits a 
— most fetid smell, thereby causing annoyance to per- 


sons who have occasion to visit that ghät. The Local Municipal Board should 
see to the matter. 


16. .The Shri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), of the ist June, states that 
| 3 according to a Municipal rule a coolie or servant who 
thi js not accom panying his master is prohibited from 
. passing along the Upper Mall Road at Naini Tal, 
and that a servant carrying a letter, who passed that way, has been fined Rs. 15 
for the offence of infringing the rule in question. This is a most inequitable 
rule indeed : a European can take any number of coolies carrying his luggage with 
him along the Upper Mall Road, but no coolie or servant can pass alone by that 
road! The master of the servant in question had the case taken to the High 
Court and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Knox remitted the fine and declared t 
Municipal rule invalid. It is to be hoped that coolies or servants will in fature 
be allowed to traverse the Mall Road without restriction. 


17. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the Ist June, complaining that the Sauits- 
tion at Cawnpore is unsatisfactory at present, asks. 

Rn. the local Municipal Board to see to thé matter. 
3 There has been great slackness in all kinds of trade 

at Cawnpore on account of plague panic, and the result is that one or two firms 
have fately failed. Bad characters are being largely hauled up throughout the 
2 1 nr is pursued for some time, a great diminution will surely take 


( 87 ) 


18. The Praydg Samachd ) 
ay has greatly subsided at Allahabad. The sani 

) | but still much remains to be done in that direction. 

Private latrines and drains are very dirty and require attention. 


‘ (e).—Education, 


19. The Ezprese (Lucknow), of the 5th June, remarks:—“ A circular has 
—＋ n the Director of Publie Instruction in 
„ tde Uni rovinces, calling attention to the fact that 
inf Provinces appearing tthe Puna no fewer than 436 candidates from these provinces 
* * appeared at the Panjab University Entrance Examin- 
ation this year. The majority of the successful. candidates will of course seek 
admission into the Colleges affiliated to the Allahabad University. ‘It is hardly 
necessary to point out,’ says the circular, ‘ how injurious an effect such a state of 
things must have upon the disci line and education in these Provinees; and that 
unless something is to rem “| it, when the standard for the matriculation at 
the Allahabad University is raised, the colleges affiliated to it will be flooded by 
students of this class who will be unfit to profit by the lectures they attend. The 
University will thus suffer a serious financial loss, and its efforts to raise the standard 
of attainments among its matriculates will be frustrated.’ A request is therefore 
made that the authorities concerned will decline to sign the certificates of private 
candidates who wish to appear at the Panjab examination, unless the applicants 
can show that it would be a distinct hardship to require them to appear at the 
examination at Allahabad. We called attention to the subject some time ago, 
and the facet that the number of candidates from these Provinces who went up for 
the Punjab examination has grown from 300 last year to 436 this year is sufficient 
proof of the need for immediate action. Sueh a large proportional increase could 
scarcely be due to anything but the belief that the Panjab Entrance examination 
is easier than that of the United Provinces. It is to be hoped the action taken by 
the Director of Public Instruction will prove an effective check on the growth of 
an indefensible practice.” : , : 


(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


20. The Kéyasth Kul Bld akar (Etäwah), for April, says that Govern- 
ment desires to promote the establishment of village 

to the village bank chee er? banks in view of the growing poverty of 8 
classes, and has supplied copies of the village bank 

rules to tahsildars for distribution among landholders, But it is to be regretted 
that landholders do not interest themselves in the scheme: as a rule they have 
received copies of the book containing the rules, but they use the copies as waste 


ssued by the Director of 
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t paper. If you ask any of them if they have read the pamphlet, they at once reply 
0 that it is the business of rich persons to open banks. Government has framed 
n the rules at great trouble and expense and is anxious to promote the movement, 
I. heart and soul, but, on the other hand, the landholders do not care to take the 
dei trouble of even reading the rules. It is to be hoped that they will make a point 
e of studying the rules and giving effect to the scheme. The Kanungos may be 
h to explain those portions which the people are ungble to understand, 

1 21. The Rohilkhand Guzette (Bareilly), of the 24th May, says that 
e cultivators ha ve for some time past begun to assume 


Nef Nr by thetenants 5 very defnant, nay, hostile, attitude towards the 
| zamindars. Government should not have freed them 


from the bondage of the landowners in the manner it has lately done. The culti- 


vators. no longer think of paying respect or obeisance to the zamindar, and they 
cannot bear — him ae coal or anything else from the village. The 


Caltivators of village Malh in the district of Bareilly, who, it would seem, 

2 Malhpur, in the J: „ WO! 

e Bad deen plotting against the, life of Saiyid Hamid Ali, the zamindar or 

u thekadar of the vil „for some time past, turned out of their. houses in a body on 

ye fm he 18th Mey, at midnight, made a general raid on the house of the Saiyid, 

e ho was sleeping at the time, and surrounding bis bed beat him to death with 
tepeated blows of their Juthis. These ruffans were not content with killing 
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r (Allahabad), of the 15th May, says that plague Prarie Sanicuce, 
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the Suiyid in this cruel manner, but put bamboos, straw; &c. on his co and set 
fire to it. The news of this outrage soon reached both the family of the deceased 
and the police, but by the time his relatives and the police appeared on the scene 
all the offenders had absconded, and the 4 bad nearly been reduced to ashes. 
The police of the Rithaura thana and the Sub- Inspeqtors of Hafizganj and Bara- 
dari, and Saiyid Raza Husain, the City Inspector, have succeeded with great diffi- 
culty in identifying and arresting 18 of the offenders, the remaining 6 being still 
at large. It remains to be seen how the offenders are punished by the courts for 
their most atrocious deed. : 


(9).—General. 


22. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th May. says:“ Government in 


every land is generally divided into two departments, 
Isolation of District Executive O- 


2 executive and judicial. The very functions of the 


two sections require the officers of the one to live 
isolated, to some extent, from the people, and those of the other to go into and 


mix with the people. As far as the suppression of crime is concerned, the duty of 


the judiciary is to judge and pags sentence of punishment or acquittal on criminals 
brought to trial ; while the executive officers have to chalan prisoners and carry out 
the orders of the Judge and Jury. Nay, more. They are the proper party to 
adopt measures to prevent the commission of crime. Unfortunately the idea of 
belonging to the ruling race haunts the English officers in this country so much 
that they practically in many cases fail to discharge their duty. They neither 
go among the people, nor do they consult persons who are in a position to give 
them both advice and information. On any and every occasion they have a theory 
of their own, and will hear only such people who say ditto to their views. The 
result is that they are misled and crime walks rampant. The Moharram riots are 
instances in point. Some could be, and have been averted by the early interven- 
tion of executive officers. Unluckily for us, sach instances are but rare. And 


we have in these Provinces the unpleasant sight of protracted trials of a number 
of rioters.” 


23. The Ndtya Patra (Allahabad), of the Ist June, says that some 
Exception taken toofficiaistivingin Government officials live in the same buildings in 
the same buildings in which their which their offices are situated, alleging that the 
practice is open to serious objections. Such officials 

are very unpunctual in their attendance. They come to office at 2, 3, or 4 P. u., 
and work till 6 or 7 p.m. This causes great inconvenience to their clerks who 
come at 10 A. M., or even earlier, and are detained long after 4.Pp.m. In order to 
remedy the evil, Government should order officials not to live in the same 


buildings in which their offices are held, or insist on their being more punctual 
in their attendance. 


24, The Nétya Patra (Allababad), of the Ist May, says that a suit was | 


instituted in connection with the levy of Rs. 44 as 


‘plevy of a tax of Rs. 44 from à tax from a Punjabi who had made a gift of 11 kine 


who made a gift of 11 
to Brahmans at the last Magh Mela. 


members (of the Magh Mela Committee) should give their attention to this matter. 
| _ V.—Leaistation. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ratway. 


25. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2nd June, states that on the 25th 


stion for ultimo a public meeting was held in the temple of 


riagesin every train for the use of high Shri Gopalji at Benares, under the presidency of 


Goswami Jiwan Lal Ji Maharaj. The meeting, 
which was well attended by Pandits and others, resolved that, as all classes of 
Hindus were huddled together in the railway carriages, which was a source of 
ee annoyance and dissatisfaction to the higher caste Hindus, the pular 
Viceroy Lord Curzon should, in honour of the coming Coronation of His Majesty, 
be requested to direct the various railway authorities to reserve a number of 


to Brahmans at the last Magh Mela in Allahabad, but ’ 
that the sait has been dismissed. The four Hindu 
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cæarris ges in every train on which the words, only for high class Hindus,“ sbould ; 


be labelled. It was further resolved that the residents of every town should prepare 
and signa memorial on the subject and forward it to the Viceroy. 


VIL.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. : 
VIII.—- Nara Societies A Retiaiovs ann Socran Marrers, 


26. The Oudh Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 28th May, says that the lives 

of the people in this country entirely depend on the 

A memorial under preparation, at bovine species, inasmuch as bullocks are a sine 
Calton forsubmissiontoGoverament. gud non for agricultural purposes. This is the 
reason why the Hindu religion enjoins the protection 

of kine. One of the causes of the frequent occurrence of famine is the growing 
scarcity of cattle. It has been shown by facts and figures that the slaughter of 
one cow involves a loss of Rs. 60,000. Taking the great utility of kine into 
consideration, King Akbar prohibited the killing of those animals for food. The 
present rulers of India are Englishmen who are famous for their justice. Bat it 
is not known why they are so indifferent to the wholesale slaughter of kine. It is 
highly desirable to check this slaughter, inasmuch as cattle are absolutely essen- 
tial for agricultural purposes in this country, and the cow's milk and butter made of 
it are largely consumed. If it be alleged that Government is obliged to allow cow- 
killing owing to the use of beef by foreigners and Musalmans, these persons all 
told, do not form even one-sixth of the total population of this country. Moreover 
there are many persons among them who share the views of Hindus in the matter 
of the preservation of the bovine species. If they are excluded, the total number of 
beef-eaters will dwindle to one-eighth of the population. Nothing could he more 
ill-advised than to expose the entire population to hardships for the sake of a 
small proportion of the people. Under British rule the opinion of the majority 
is allowed to prevail in all matters, but itis difficult to understand why the cow- 

killing question has so far been an exception to the rule. The editor has latel 

received some photographs of fine young calves, and some printed forms in Euglis 
and Hindi for obtaining signatures thereon, from Hansanand Varma, No. 1, Jackson 
Lane, Caleutta. These calves were purchased for Rs. 17 from butchers who had 
probably bought them from gwalas (cowherds) for Rs. 10 or Rs. 11. The condact of 
these gwalas was most reprehensible and cruel, especially as the calves are so 
oung that they only subsist on milk and cannot eat grass. Hansanand Varma 
intends submitting a largely signed memorial to Government on the subject of 
protection of kine, for which he is entitled to public gratitude: 5,000 signatures 


have been already obtained, but such a memorial should bear 50 crores (sic.) of 
signatures. 


27. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the ist May, complains that there 
was a large gathering of Hindus at the confluence of 
the rivers in Allahabad on the occasion of the moon 
eclipse, but that the policemen detailed on duty at 
the gathering were Muhammadans. It is difficult to 
understand why the local officials persist in deputing 
Muhammadan policemen to Hindu religious fairs. The four Hindu members of 
the Municipal Board who have been appointed members of the Magh Mela 
ommittee (?) should keep an eye on such matters. 


1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


28. The Shri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow), of the 1st June, referring to a seri- 
4 ous case of dakaiti that lately occurred in the village 
dei. Kudent inthe Moradabad of K ydeni, district Moradabad (vide Weekly Selec- 
bigs ts | tions No. 20 of 1902, page 343, paragraph 30, says 
mat the dakaits, who were armed, were able to deal with the master and other 
inmates of the house in the manner they did, simply because the latter had mo 
‘rms with them, But what were the police about, and why did they not offer apy 
resistance to the dakaits? 7 R 
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29. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2nd June, * that the lone, 

28 a cael: — 4«throngirwiek a number of Hindus on their 
3 rn va io the temple of Visheshwar Nath at Benares 
—— pass every morning for worship, is an extremely 
narrow one, so that the visitors, especially the females, are greatly inconvenienced 
on account of chamar women, whose touch is pollution, lazily traversing that lane 
at the same time. These chamar women can easily take other routes. The local 
ae would therefore do well to prohibit them from using the said temple 

ne in fature. 


Ava Mraz. 30. The Arya Mitra 3 of the 1st J 1 74 columns of miscel- 

eous news, states that the Cantonment Magistrate 

— the Centenment Magie of Rawalpandi has warned the residents of that Can- 

. tonment against giving alms to beggars. Does not 

the Cantonment Magistrate know that the Hindus consider it a virtue to deprive 

themselves ofa portion of their food in order to feed beggars? It becomes 
only Christians to refuse alms to beggars. 


Birra Parnas, 31. The Ndtya Patra (Allahabad), of the ist Ju 
= os Ue Durga Prasad, a res 
Khatri of "Allabated, for his pase Slleging that he 
services during the late euthreak of the late outbreak of plague to carry the corpses of 
persons who died of that di and whose relatives 
or friends were unable to arrange for their removal, to the burning gh&ts, and 
that he himself often boldly acoompanied the dead to the ghäts, and assisted in the 
disinfection of houses. The editor prays Government to recognise his public 
services at such a crisis, in order to encourage others to follow his charitable and 
brave example. 


Nira Parsa, 32. The Ndtya Patra a a of the Ist 4 n 
. Ram Pande, Vaidya, a resident of an 
a Valera at Allahabad, {a connection states that on the occasion of the first outbreak 
of plague in the Allahabad city he at once reported 
the South Road plague case to the local authorities, which led to the prompt 
adoption of precautions, and thus the spread of the disease was prevented. His 
action rendered him unpopular with the people for a time, and his practice suffered 
in consequence ; all the same he continued to report the plague cases which came 
to his notice. He regeived complimentary letters from the District Magistrate 
and the Civil Surgeon. During the last severe outbreak of the plague he boldly 
attended all patients who placed themselves under his treatment, and did not 
leave the town like other native physicians and doctors. He was engaged by the 
Municipal Board to look after plague patients in two wards. He has discovered 
good remedies which have proved successful in a number of cases. It is to be hoped 
that Government will give a trial to his medicines and recognise his services. 


Niers Parts, 33. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the Ist June, ccmplains that on the 
Ist Jung, 1903. 9th and the err of 2 a get = vehicle 
szAllesed interference with pubic traffic is stopped by the police all along the route 
e ee between the Karbala-and Kotha Parcha at Allahabad, 
a distance exceeding two miles, A portion of this 
route lies through the principal street of the city, and the prohibition of the 
vehicle traffic consequently is a source of great inconvenience to the public, 
especially to railway passengers and sick persons. When any incoming passen- 
gers going from the railway-station to the city in ekkas and carriages are suddenly 
stopped by the police near the Colvin Dispensary and forced to dismount, they 
are at their wits’ end and do not know what todo. They cannot get there any 
poolies to carry their luggage, and parda- nashin women, children and weak or sick 
ersons among them find it extremely difficult to walk the way to their houses. 
imilarly patients cannot see their hakims and doctors and vice versd, on those 
days. It will not be out of place to state that the principal street of the 
Allahabad city is a wide one. This year traffic was interfered with even in 
some by-lanes where Muhammadan householders had made arrangements for 
holding illumination. Government should inquire into the matter, and put 4 
stop to this unnecessary interference with public traffic during the mubharram. 
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34. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 15th May, in its columns Paavic sixienis, 

5 r B an 1 miscellaneous news, says that there isa small 3 Mey, 1903. 
butcher at Bilha near lage and railway-station called Bilha near the 
8 Bilaspur junction on the Bengal-Nagpur line. The 
ndholder of the village, who is a Muhammadan, has leased a tract of land to a 
uropean butcher at a rent of Rs. 300 a year, the land being used by the butcher 
xr slaughtering kine. Oould not the landholder, who is said to be the owner of 
) villages, gratify his hunger without eating, soto speak, these three hundred 
apees a year besmeared with the blood of the bovine species? It would seem 
sat about 200 or 250 kine are killed every day, their flesh being exported to 
ther countries. If the landholder allows such a wholesale destruction of cattle, 
Ww long can he expect to get milk and butter for his table, and bullocks for his 

tough 
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1. Tue Hindi Hindosthan (KAldkankar), of the 16th Jans, after oongbatu: pee, 


| Isting Lord Kitchener on the conclusion of poses with 
eve of His Majesty's coronation, to an end the costly and sanguinary South African 
war that began in October 1899, and referring to the terms of peace, remarks that 
these terms are highly favourable to the Boers, and clearly indieate the —— 
and magnanimity of the British Government. It is te be hoped that Britons 
Boers will let bygones be bygones, and henceforth treat ene another as brethren, 


2. The Bhdérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 9th June, observes that the 
oe r and bloody South one war, which has 
Conclusion of peace with mata,’ COSt an enormous expenditure of money and men, 
= a | which constantly pre 1 upon the mind ‘of the late 
beloved Queen Victoria, and which “ our” present King-Emperor Edward VII has 
ever since his accession to the throne been most anxious to terminate, has, thank 
God, come to a close at last; so that “ we” can now with sincere and unmixed jo 
celebrate the coming coronation of His Majesty. The writer quotes the terms on 
which peace has been concluded with the Boers, as published by Reuter, and says 
that this happy result of the war on the eve of His Majesty's coronation is a goed 
indication of his future glorious and highly successful reiga. 


3. The Bharat Jiwan (Begares), of the 9th June, in disensing the question 
as to how the peace concluded with the Boers. shold 
K de Boma in 1 md that the pablie ofices 
ace with the Boers, end His Majes- will, as a matter of course, be given a close genera 
* * holiday fer three, or at least one day, in honour of the 
event, The people shonld, on their part, perform a special religious service in 
their temples, mosques, churches, &., thanking God for the successful termination 
of the war, Government should, on its part, signalize the occasion 0 seer some 
cash presents to the sacred of the various denominations, snd feeding the 
poor beggars. His Majesty’s coronation might be celebrated in the same way. 
And if Government desire to fill the hearts of its Hindu subjects with substantial 
and sineere joy at the coronation, it may kindly prohibit the ter of kine on 
the coronation day throughout the length and breadth of this country. 


4. The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 5th June, referring to the pro- 
longed South African war and the enormous cost 

1 es Writ the Boers, fn incurred in men, money and animals, observes that as 
College at dai crithe Matemmedes goon ag the glad tidings of the conclusion of peace 
= ; with the Boers were received in Aligarh, the local 
Muhammadan College was at onee closed in honour of the happy event, and 
a meeting was convened in the Strachey Hall of the college to express joy. All 
the students, and the college staff and trustees that were present at Aligarh at the 
time, attended the meeting, and suitable speeches were made by Mr. Tipping, 


Mobain-ul-Mulk and others, expressing great satisfaction, and thanking God at 
the termination of the war. | 


5. Al Bayan (Lucknow), of th 
tian news 


The resuita 
the result 
t. Before 


Drin JIway, 


Sth June, 1902. 


Buinzat Jiwar, 


geh June, 19032. 


At Bari, 


10th June, 1902, 
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the outbreak of the South African War, who could have me gee that the British 
nation who, in the pride of her military strength and naval forces, looked down 
upon all . nations, would suffer repeated defeats at the hands of an 
insigi (race like the Boers? Enormous sums of money have already been 
spent and thousands of both British and Indian soldiers have perished in this war, 
80 that the British nobility are now tired of continually advancing loans to Govern- 
ment for carrying on the war, and the Volunteers fight shy of serving under the 
British colours. Telegrams that are frequently received of the successes of 
Botha, De Wet and Delarey have forced a good many Englishmen to shed tears of 
blood, and the news as to the thousands of rebels having joined the enemy, and the 
acity of the latter to hold out for five years more has filled the hearts of the 
British with utter despair. Seeing the inability of the British soldiers to crush 
the Boers, who are so small in number, some members of Parliament haye come 
even to doubt the effictency of the much vaunted British navy as well. 


ROuILEEAND 6. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 8th June, is glad to say that 
eh San ee its 1 to Musalmans for raising subscriptions in 
Du, ee Railway Fund aid of the Hedjaz Railway Fund has borne fruit in 


| Bareilly. Some sympathetic and zealous Musalmans 
in the town have taken upon themselves to collect subscriptions for the Fund. 
They were able to collected Rs. 80 on the very first day they commenced 
work. There is a population uf from thirty to forty thousand Musalmans at 
Bareilly, so that a handsome amount should be forthcoming from them if onl 

some influential and earnest men go about the work in the proper way. The Wakil 
and the Watan N have been doing yeoman's service to the scheme, and 
have already eollected Rs. 9,062 and Rs. 5,970, respectively, for the purpose, for 


which great credit is due to them. 
| (6 J. Home + 
— 7. The English Hindosthén (Käläkankar) of the 6th June, remarks :— 
th June, ibn ccoption taken to the orderfor the We learn from the Pioneer of the 2nd instant that 
Sreworks forthe Deihi Derterbeing the order for the firework display for the Delhi Darbar 


has been placed with Messrs C. T. Brock and Co. of 
the Crystal Palace, London. If we are not mistaken we think that the firework 
makers of India are considered to be rather famous for their skill and ingenuity, 
and it is therefore rather difficult to understand why they are being altogether 
ignored in a matter and on an occasion like this, when they had a chance of 
reaping a golden harvest. The Darbar authorities are certainly not following the 
good example set them by the King and Queen, who have ordered that everything 
required for the. Coronation in England should be purchased in Great Britain and 
not in foreign countries, even in the case of manufactures for which the latter are 
more noted. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and we think 
that if it is not too late, the Indian firework makers should be given, at any rate, 
a share in the manufacture.” aoa 


Hnpoern ix, 8 The English Hindosthén (Käläkankar), of the 11th June, obser ves 
aoe Sune, SOUS. | „While our Lieutenant-Governor is selected by the. 

ou Lora Curson and Lora Laber. Patria as an object of abuse, the Mirror flies at still 

| higher game and vents its spleen on Lord Curzon and 

Lord Roberta. In the case of the former it comments upon and naturally magni- 

fies the little tiff between the Viceroy and the Pioneer. In a recent issue 

we animadverted upon the immoderate language in which the Mirror referred 

to His Excellency. In the present itistance our contemporary stigmatizes the digni- 

fied protests from the Viceroy to the Pioneer as the result of His Excellency being 

‘very angry, and goes on to say that if any native paper had committed the 

offence alleged against the Pioneer, the whole machinery of the law would have 

been set in motion. The offence of the Pioneer was that it expressed in moderate 

language, the discontent of the troops a in. the recent blockade on the 

Frontier, who have received no medal. The:Viceroy has informed the Pioneer that 
the troops have not been forgotten and will in time receive their due reward; . 
there the matter will probably end, notwithstanding that the Mirror says,—' We 

do not envy Lord Curzon's feelings over this encounter.’ 


On Smo mMHeodaernwad mana mame. 


and they accuse hi 
The best or th 


of nepotism. So the glamour is gone. | 
e worst of the joke is that the worst vilification of Lord Roberts 
from a non-Service journal, the redoubtable Saturday . 3 comes 
by Lord Hardwicke, Under-Secretary of State for India. 
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Ais regards Lord Roberts the Mirror - IIe 
Lord Roberts is being found out even in England, .. Ali the “Setvice papers” have dis- 
covered 5 ke has made one of the most incompetent Commanders-in-Chie T England ede hail 


i , which is owned at least in part 


In the first 1 only one Service paper, the: Broad Arrow, comments. 


adversely upon Lo 
mi of Ha in his duties at the 


of promotion among Generals. This is ve 


Chief one 0 


like ‘ painting the lily.’ 
the beat Comyanders-in-Chief England ever 
rupees) while the Army swears by him. Of course in his 
he will be found fault with by some disappointed officers, 


Roberts, and then only casts blame upon him for the alleged 


ar Office, which has resulted in a block 
far from calling the Commander-in- 


f the most incompetent Commanders-in-Chief England ever had, which 
is the opinion of the Mirror only. Praise of Lord Roberts on our part would be 


As grateful country has appreciated the value of one of 


by a gift of £100,000 (15 lakhs of 
t at the War Office, 
ut his reputation is 


too firmly established to be affected OY their growls, and still less by the criticism 


of the 


irror. As to the Saturday 


to, but of one thing we are certain, and that is the improbability of such a high 
class journal making use of vilification. ” 


of three assassins who were 


ned 


Liddell’s 


ever leas deserved the epit 


Mirror was grumbling at 
honoured official, 1 75 i 
meet with speedy an 


10. The Awdzah-i-Khalq 


IIl.—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RONTIER. 


Nil. 
ITI.—Narive STATE. 
Nil. 


IV.—Gewerat Apministrtion. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


very 


the 
— intention 


(Benares), of the 8th June, regrets to learn that 
the Local Government contemplates abolishing the 
present system of directly appointing a limited 

number of Deputy Collectors by means of competitive 

examination in the United Provinces. Formerly 
some of the colleges in these Provinces were authorized to recommend a number 


104 


eview, we have not seen the article referred 
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of graduates for Deputy Collectorships every year, but this system was not found 
to work satisfactorily, the Principals of the privileged colleges having been found 
liable’ to be füflneneed in their “selections by fecommendations, Sir Antony 
MacDotinell 1 inaugurated the present system of the competitive examin- 
ation for Deputy Collectors under which a fixed number of those candidates. who 
secure the highest number of marks in the examination are nominated to Dep 
Collectorships. This system is certainly calculated to bring the best graduates into 
the Provincial Service. As the competitive examination has been found useful 
in making seléctions for the Imperial Civil Service, there is no reason why it 
should not prove equally useful for making nominations to the Provincial Civil] 
. Re United Provinces. Graduates have invariably been encouraged and 
iatronized by the Lieutenant-Governors from Mr. Thomson down to Sir Antony 
MacDonnell in these Provinces, and they should continue to receive the same 


treatment from the present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Digges La Touche, 


who himself is a highly educated man. It was expected that at no distant time 
the pure nomination system, which encourages favouritism and jobbery would be 
knocked on the head and all responsible posts in the public service would be 
recruited by competitive examinations, It is only by means of competitive 
examinations that Government can expect to secure the best men for the various 
branches of the public service, whereas a pure nomination system is liable to 
abuse by flattery and recommendation. The editor has no doubt that the cor- 
ruption which prevailed in the public service twenty years ago has greatly dimin- 
ished owing to the increased intruduction of educated men. 


11, The Almora Akhbar, of the 30th May, referring to the alleged intention 
of Sir James Digges La Touche to abolish the Deputy 
Bir James Digges I & Bst U. Collectors’ competitive examination, sees no reason 
lectors’ copapetitive examination, why His Honor should deem it expedient to with. 
draw this valued privilege which was only recently given to graduates. Educated 
men were encouraged and honoured in every way in India, even under the rule 
of Hindu Rajas ; and Government is not well advised in seeking to shut the front 
door of admission into the executive service against graduates who have to stud 
very hard for their degrees. If Government thiuks that the system of competi- 
tive examination for Deputy Collectors has failed, the educational qualifications 
prescribed for other Government appointments should also be abolished. However, 
there can be no denying the fact that the abolition of the ＋ Collectors 
competitive examination would damp the spirits of young men who are receiving 
education in the colleges, 


fee 
the 


12. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 7th June, says that, while the copying 
Rates of copying fees in the cen Charged in the civil courts, for both a copy 
cout. "judgment and the depositions of witnesses in a case, 
has now been reduced from one rupee to annas 12, and that for a decree from 
annas 12 to annas eight, no corresponding reduction has been made in the fees 
charged for urgent copies, so that the fee paid for an urgent supply of a copy of a 
decree is now three times that levied for a co y of the same supplied in the 
ordinary course, The copying charges are still very high, especially for the 
depositions of witnesses, which induce litigants to secure copies by unfair means. 
Prior to 1894, the copying fee for depositions was very moderate, heing charged 
according to the number of folios required. The writer does not know why the 


authorities should disregard, in the matter of the supply of copies of official papers, 


the principle, viz.,the lower the charges the larger the revenue, which has been 
found to be ‘trae in the Postal and other Departments. The High Court would 
do well to see to the matter, and so arrange the scale of copying charges in the 
law courtg that litigants might easily be able to pay them. 


-(b),—Polige. 
oe, 
(¢ ).7-Finance and Taatian, 
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estic 


: Tal, under a Municipal bye-law, condemns the Ne. 
law as most unjust and foolish inasmuch as it renders a servant liable to a fine 
up to Rs. 50 for simply traversing the Mall in question. No servant who is fined 
can be expected to be in « position to appeal tothe High Court. The local 
Municipal Board was bound to consider the financial position of coolies and 
servants who earn two annas or so per diem, when it framed the bye-law and fixed 
the maximum amount of fine at Ks 50! But the le themselves, who elect 
unsympathetic and self-seeking rich men to be Municipal members, are to blame 
in the matter. 


14. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 8th June, complains that the sanitary  Cawnrors 
arrangements at Cawnpore are most unsatisfactory. oh Jean 1868. 


Sanitary arrange t e Large heaps of dirt and street sweepings are to 
found lying here and there in the lanes and are a standing danger to the public 
health. The bad smell emanating from these heaps is so intolerable that people 
have to close their nostrils with their handkerchiefs while passing the lanes. 


15. The Vanijya sea „ ag ey for 17 3 on the Mth rer 
4 une) says that the present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir r 
— from the operation = of James Digges La Touche, has been pleased to exempt 
N the Fa Dravid Pandas at Benares from the 
operation of the Lodging-Houses Act. The editor advises the Panch Gaur 
andas to try to obtain the same concession from His Honor, : | 


(e).— Education. 


16. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 7th June, referring to the ovpz saxionis, 
fact that 436 candidates from the United Provinces = 7th June, 1908. 
appeared at the Jast Panjab University Matriculation 
examination owing to that examination being easier 
than the corresponding examination of the Allahabad University in English, 
and to the orders issued by the Director of Public Instruction with a view to 
checking this growing practice and thus preventing incompetent boys from joining 
the oe in these provinces, observes that the subject will engage the attention 
of the Education Commission. At all events the boys who have no desire to 
333 their studies beyond the Matriculation standard, which is a sine qué non 
or admission to the public service, will not be thankful to the Director of Public. 
Instruction for placing any impediments in their way. Will it not do to exclude 
only those boys from t njab University Matriculation examination who mean 
to go up for the higher University examinations? The best plan would be to 
prescribe a separate examination for candidates for the public service. | 


17. ‘The Garhwdl Samachar (Lansdowne), for May, says that when the 


School ofthe United Provinces 


examination. 


| British Government occupies a country it soon near 
y AMACHAR, 
ital ta establishes schools and colleges, admits the children May, 1903, 


of the soil to the public service, promotes trade, and 80 forth. But Garhwäl is the 
only unfortunate district which has proved an exception to the rule. Although it has 
been under British rule for the last eighty or ninety years, nothing has been done 
by Government to improve the intellectual and material condition of the inhabi- 
tants of the district. No school has so far been established by Government. Public 
gratitude is due to the missionaries for their establishment of a Middle English 
echool at Pauri. But for this school not à single English-knowing mun would 
be found in the district at the present day. About four years ago a movement was 
set on foot for the establishment of a High School at Srinagar, but Government 
told the leaders of the movement that such a school would be established on their 
raising Rs. 18,000. However, the Garhwälis can raise only Rs. 8,000 even if 
a servant who gets Rs. 5a month contributes a month’s pay. During the last 
ninety years unly one native of the district has passed the Vakils“ examination, 


Gand 
Samicuiz, 
May, 1902. 


Sth June, 1902. 
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two the M. A. and three the B. A. examination. The number of the Entrance exami- 
nation certificate-holders does not exceed 30. and that of the Middle examination 
certificate-holé@érs'50. There is not a e native of Garhwäl among the Deputy 
Collectors; The present Deputy? sioner is a very sympathetic officer. If 
the, people make u representation in the proper way through him, Government 
is sure to establish a High School. Of. aS ) 
18. Phe Advocate * of fee mee J om 2 2 
: n es of Lord Rosebery to the notice of Mr. Lewis, 
create in tas —-— Muni the Director of Public 22 and ask him to 
re ge consider whether his order that the rate of fees in 
municipal schools of these provinces should be in no case lower than the scale of 
fees charged in Government schools, an order which will paralyse some schools, 
is wise, or the advice given by Lord Rosebery that the municipalities should give. 
free education. The increase in the fees realised by the municipalities. under 
Government orders will be paltry, while the municipal schools in the United 


Provinces which were meant for poor classes, will be availed of only by sons of the 
middle classes.” 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


19. The Garhwal Samdéchdr (Lansdowne), for May, regrets to say that 
eee there is great distress in Garhwäl owing to the 
failure of the last two crops. The autumnal crop 

was in a very unsatisfactory condition on account of insnfficient rain, and it 
was subsequently almost entirely destroyed by locusts: Again, the spring crop 
failed from drought, there — E no * of rain 22 the 1 —— 
peor respectable persons, unable to bear the pangs o ger, are ound 
begging alms from door to deor.: At his late visit to Bäng - ghät the inhabitants 
of that place appealed to the Deputy Commissioner for relief,and he assured them 
that adequate measures would soan be adopted. The Commissioner too has made 
a tour in the district. The editor recommends the grant of loans to these persons 
who are unable to do any manual work or who consider it beneath their position 
to do so. Moreover, he urges the opening of relief works which should be of a 
useful nature. He is opposed to such works as the construction of the Béng-ghat 
road, He is of opinion that a building for a High School might be advantageously 
erected at Srinagar during the famine.’ _ ‘ween ee 


. €g).—General. 


20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th June, publishes the following | 
Quarrel between the Sessions Judge article in its leading columns — Ra jshab is the. 


t of cases cropped up within the last few months in 
which the District officials figared prominently. The J nudge, the Magistrate and 
the Police Superintendent played important parts in the drama, the scene being 
now and then shifted to Calcutta and ee A judicial verdict gave birth 
to a private quarrel; this was followed by—it did not cause—some Moharram 
cases.; and the scene about the judicial part of the drama drops with the publication 
of the High Court decision. What is going on as an undercurrent in the executive 
chess play no one can say with confidence.’ The matter began in this wise: 
Dinabandhu, a Hardwar dealer, left home on 29th June 1901, to make collections, 
saying he would return next evening. He has not been seen sines then. On 
the third day the body of a middle-aged man was found, by some cultivators, half 
in the water; it was-thrown inte the river, the men fearing they would get into 


trouble. The police came to know of this and recovered the body. When the 
body arrived at the Assistant Surgeon's it was a mere skeleton and three ribs 


were broken. The skull appeared to be entire, but it was extra that: 
the Assistant Surgeon omitted to fill up the column describing the ‘ skull, brain 
and .vertibre.’ The cause of ‘death could not be stated: The fracture of 
the ribs. might have occurred after death. The body was found * 5 
up in mattings, tied up with strings. It was thrown about à good deal by 
the men of Mirpara. Kashi Pramanik saw them throw it domm once when be 
chased. them, thinking they were ‘stealing cows.’ The corpse was supposed to 


and the District Superintendent of centre of public attention these days. A number. 
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have been recognized by 8 list and a slip found on the body. The list and the slip, 
however, in court, were evidently never fn water. Some mud had been put.onit and 
then acraped off with knife, . I here could be little doubt from the whole case that 
85 real papers were d and the papers in court been prepared by the 
police. It was remarked that the papers were in the river one whole day, possibly. 
in the water in the fields another day, The body was therefore not ideptified.nor, 
was there any proof that the person had been murdered. The club said to have 
been used in killing the deceased was not blood-stained, nor was it sent for chemical 
examination. The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. The accused, an innocent 
man, was acquitted by the Sessions Judge, Mr. Lee. Not.omly this, The Judge 
ed severe strictures on the perjury committed by Abdus Sattar, Police Sub- 
ean ctor. On January 21, he wrote to the District Magistrate to prosecute 
Abdus Sattar. A reminder was sent on 4th February, and a communication was algo 
addressed to the Inspector-General of Police on the subject. In this letter Mr. 
Ryan, the District Superintendent of Police, was also severely censured. The 
Sub-Inspeetor was prosecuted, tried and acquitted by Mr. Twiddel of Chupra 
notoriety. This made the police defiant in their attitude towards the District and 
Sessions Jndge. Abdus Sattar showed it in his dealings with the Sessions Court, 
and Mr. Ryan in appearing in plain clothes to give evidence before Mr. Lee. Not 
only this. The District Superintendent of Police sought and picked a private quarrel 
with the Judge. There is a broad metalled road passing by Mr. Ryan’s bungalow. 
It is the carriage drive of Mr. Judge Lee’s house and has been used for 35 years 
by its occupants. On the 16th April Mr. = by wrote a letter to Mr. Lee threatening 
bim with prosecution if he walked along the road which was evidently within his 
rights to use. Mr. Lee apparently treated the letter as a good joke ; but, on going 
out he was astonished to find a barricade across it—a notice-board, a Sub-Inspector 
and five constables at the barrier armed with /athis! He knocked down the fence 
on the 19th April when Mr. Ryan threatened to search his house by force te 
recover the notice board. The house in which Mr. Lee resides belongs to the Natore 
Raj family. Mr. Ryan put up another harrier on the road when the one placed 
by him previously had been removed by the Judge. Mr. Lee, probably apprehend- 
ing a breach of the peace, now brought the matter to the notice of Babu Bhuban 
Mohun Moitra, executor of the estate of the late Raja Jogendra Nath Roy, to which 
the Judge’s kothi belongs. The said executor finding that the act of Mr. Ryan 
was interfering with the rights of the estate, served him with a notice to remove 
the barrier, as otherwise proceedings would be instituted against him. When 
Mr. Ryan got Bhuban Babu’s letter his courage apparently forsook him altogether 
and he wrote back to say that no case need be instituted against him as he was 
going to remove the barrier, which he Speyer did. Long before this final 
r 


step * taken, the quarrel between Mr. Lee and Mr. Ryan had become a public 
scandal. | 


‘While this scandal was in progress, a number of Moharram cases cropped up. 
Four Muhammadans filed complaints in the Court of the District Magistrate, Mr. Roe, 
against Mr. Ryan, the District Superintendent of Police, in connection with the 
Moharram processions and the marsia. Tental Sheikh of Dargapara filed a case 
complaining that the accused had, on the 20th April, without any justification, 
wrongly: trespassed into the yard of Makhdum Saheb’s Dargah with a large 
number of constables, bad vaused hurt to the complainant and others by means of 
lighted torches and had interfered with the proper discharge of their religious func- 
tions. Kaju Sheikh of Boala brought u charge against the same officer to the effect 
that in the afternoon of the 20th April, when the complainant and others were con- 
ducting Tazia processions, the accused rode amongst the crowd, and caused hurt to 
many persons and among others wounded the complainant by making his horse tread 
upon his feet. The hurt was. so great that the doctor whoadmitted him into the 
hospital declared that his feet would have to be amputated. The complainant. also 
Es Magistrate to obtain the sanction of the Government to prosecute Mr. 

yan. Pachal Sheikh, Tental Sheikh and Kobad: Sheikh submitted a petition to 

the Inspector-Genral of Police and to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

for sanction to prosecute Mr. Ryan. Mr. Roe, the District: Magistrate, took the 

Unusual course of asking privately for an explanation from Mr. Ryan.. He 

then examined the complainants pretty severely. In the end he not only dismissed 

the cases, but called upon them to show cause why they should: not be prosecated 
| 106 
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for giving false evidence. They got frightened and appealed tothe District J 
for reopening the trial. Mr. “was prudent enough not to entertain t 
application ; he sent it on to the High Court for disposal. Mr. Ryan’s inhuman 
treatment was not confined to the complainants in the above case. more 
instances have come to light. A few days before the Moharram of this year a 
coachman of Kajibati, named Jhumar, alleged that he was seriously beaten b 
Mr. Ryan. He preferred a complaint in Mr. Twiddel’s Court. Mr. Twiddel, 
however, out of ‘ tenderness for another official,’ sent the application to Mr. Ryan, 
and an application for compromise was filed. It was brought about through the 
intercession of Syed Taffazul Hussain, the Sharistadar of the Magistrate. On 
26th April Phazu Sheikh submitted a petition to the Lientenant-Governor for 
permission to prosecute Mr. Ryan. This officer was said to have driven his pony 
through a large crowd, though there was no apprehension of a breach of the N 
and trampled upon the petitioner's left foot which has to be amputated. The 
occurrence was by the Bengal Government thought to be purely accidental and so 
tinission to prosecute was refused. To come to the Moharram cases. When Mr. 
oe asked for a record of the facts from the District Superintendent of Police about 
the charges brought against him, Mr. Ryan, in the course of his statement, denied 
the accusations and wrote: This complaint has been fostered by Mr. Lee, who 
collected these men, brought them to the Civil Surgeon, and instructed them to | 
complaints. The Civil Surgeon may be examined on this point.“ Mr. Lee made 
the following statement :— ) 


I was out for a walk on the Bandh. I was going to the Bara Koti to see Mr. Walker. 
Pochai came to me on the Bandh with a great sore on his arm. I asked him what he wanted. 
He said, ‘the Police Saheb had branded him. I said, Go to the District Magistrate.’ He 
said, I went to him; he drove me out with threats and abusive language. To whom shall we 

* I said. ‘I write (wish) to make a note of what you say; come to the Bara Koti.’ 
We proceeded to the Bara Koti (I think this was Tuesday morning.) Then some other people 
came up. I went to Dr. Jordan’s house; they followed me and I slipped out ofthe back way 
and went home also by the back way. 


I did not ask Jordan to examine these men. He said, What's this? I said, These 
poor men have got their arms burnt.’ He said, What do you mean?’ I said, If you want to 
know, you had better ask them.“ As soon as I got back on Tuesday, Reasat chaprasi said to 
me after I got home, ‘I hear the Police Saheb has been branding people in the Moharrum.’ He 
also offered to tell me what he did last Moharrum. I refused to listen. I had nothing whatever 
to do with bringing this charge against Mr. Ryan. I was extremely annoyed at havin 
been brought into it. I told the man I was not the man to oome to. The Police Saheb 
blocked the road and I was the last man to come to.— Zahurul Husain met me this morning 
and said, ‘I am the Zamindar of these people“ I said, Did you see this?“ He said, 


‘Yes, I did.“ I said, ‘ Did you see Mr. Ryan brand these men? He said, Dr, Jordan’s chaprasi. 


Hamed will give valuable evidence.’ 


While dismissing the complaints, Mr. Roe writes thus :— 


For motive we have to look to the nature and unpopularity ot the police after the Mohar- 
rum, the drive (desire?) of the Muhammadan party to overawe the police with a view to enjoying 
further liberty at the next Moharrum, and the hope arising in their minds out of Mr. 8 
unfortunate private differences with Mr. Ryan, that Lee would help them. 


And in the examination of Paichu, Mr. Roe went out of his wig ane sought, 
by cross-questioning, to mix up the name of Mr. Lee in the matter. He, however, 
very conveniently forgot to take down the evidence of Dr. Jordan who and his 
chaprasi could alone prove, whether Mr. Lee or Mr. Ryan spoke the truth. This 
is a very important point which was so nicely overlooked, while the name of 
Mr. Lee was brought down to the mire by unseemly attempts. Then came two 
more incidents. On the day when the Moharram cases were dismissed, a company 
of fifty constables, four head constables, two Sub-Inspectors, and one bugler 

‘paraded all through the town blowing the bugle. And when the witnesses in 
Phazu's case were being examined, they 8 in files surrounding the place 
where the Magistrate was sitting. On the publication of the magisterial judgment, 
the Muhammadans convened a mass meeting to consider and expreas disapprobation 
of the decision. On the day of the meeting a posse of police force went to the 


scene and practically scared away the people assembling and assembled there. But 


some seven or eight hundred people stayed to pass some resolutione. All these 
facts show the executive of Rajshahi in not a very enviable position. When to 


thu is added the fact that Mr. Williams, Commissioner of Bhagalpur, went to 
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inquire into the affair, bat stayed to bless the executive, the sad lot of Mr. Lee; 
the Judge, becomes obvious. It was really one J udicial Officer against the whole 
host, the Executive Government from the District Superintendent of Police to the 


Lieutenant-Governor. 


The High Court brings in the rear witha curious bias for the executive 
officials. On the receipt of an application to order a retrial, unaccompanied by the 
Magistrate's judgment, Mr. Lee sent for the records and referred the whole case 
to the High Court. He is praised for using the wise discretion in not passing 
orders himself, but is found fault with as he did not ask the complainants to move 
the High Court themselves, but accepted their petitions without the order com- 
plained against accompanying them. The Judges donot agree with Mr. Lee in 
thinking that all that was needed was not done in coming to the fact about the 
charges against Mr. Ryan. The judgment then runs thus: 

‘It is much to be regretted that the unfriendly relations between the Sessions Judge and 
other officers of this district should have become so well known as to become a public scandal. 
We find that the complainants, instead of proceeding to the Magistrate to make their complaints 
in the usual’ manner, should have thought it proper to go to the Sessions Judge, and we can 
attribute this only to the knowledge of ao between him and the District Superintendent 
of Police, 80 as to evoke his sympathy and support. The Sessions Judge very naturally 
resents the statement made by Mr. Ryan that the cases had been fostered by him. Mr. Ryan 
may have thought so. We have no doubt that he was under a wrong impression. At the same 
time, we think that it was unfortunate, having regard to the strained relations existing between 
himself and Mr. Ryan, that the Sessions Judge should have taken the part in the case, which 
it is apparent he did.’ 


And then reference is made to Mr. Lee’s further explanatory note to show 
how he unfortunately imported the private quarrel between himself and Mr. Ryan 
into the case, and showed himself in anything but a judicial frame of mind while 
engaged in the discharge of his judicial functions. Weare afraid Mr. Lee has 
been more than rebuked for the temper he displayed inthe matter. But what 
about the despicable part played by Mr. Ryan and not very dignified attitude of 
Mr. Roein this connection? The Pennel case has perhaps, to a great extent, 


demoralised the entire public service of Bengal, executive and judicial, to the 
ad vantage, of the latter.“ 


21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th June, says :—“Is it impossible,” 
Lord George Hamilton asked in 1897 on the occasion 
of the Indian Budget Speech in Parliament, to 80 


New Bureau of Commerce of India. 


alter the currert and tendency of the education we give as to associate it with 


objects of a practical and technical character, by which India’s latent resources 
might be developed, her industries multiplied, and productive power extended ? ” 
In a country like India where the Government have to take the lead in almost all 
important movements, such a thing as adaptation of the educational system to the 
needs of the country is only in the hands of the Government. Nay, more. Used 
as we are more to State initiation, may we not put this question to Lord George 
Hamilton in England and Lord Curzon here: Is it imposible to so arrange the 
organisation of the Government as to make it possible for the collection, 
collation and publication of all needed information on the commercial progress 
of the world, and for the establishment of a commercial museum at Calcutta 
with branches in provincial towns and centres of trade? It is needless to 
quote here the opinions of the authorities on the necessity of industrial development 
in this country. This is called for to prevent the ever-present famine devil 
from devouring the poor labourers and agrioulturists; it is needed to turn the 
tide of office-seeking among the products of our schools and colleges, to whom it is 
not enough to say only Turn to manufactures ;’ they stand in need of both training 
and information. Such a course is advisable if the British Government are to be 
true to their profession that Providence has brought them here for their own good 
as well as for the benefit of the teeming millions of India. The problem is old 
enough in all conscience. It was in 1872 that Dr. Forbes Watson, Reporter on the 

ucts of India, drew. attention, in the first place, to the want of a really 
exhaustive and systematic r of the various products of India both in their 
raw and in their manufactured condition. There are certainly abundant materials 
, for general superficial knowledge of Indian products, but in order to render such 
i knowledge really useful and applicable to trade and industry much more precise 
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and ¢ meive information is required. Each kind of produce must he 
accurately — asi described, the different varieties. and species distinguished, the places 
and the methods of production ascertained, the commercial and industrial 

investigated, and the question of rina pcs utilization discussed. And when all 


this is accomplished, provision must be made for rendering the knowledge easil 
accessible or available for immediate reference, not only by Gearnment 


authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and men of business generally, 
Dr. Watson held then that the want of such information was the cause why English 
capital did not flow towards India in spite of the best guarantee for the protection of 
life and property. Such a knowledge is in Europe the accumulated results of the 
efforts of many successive generations, the work of legions of pioneers of enterprise, 
To shorten, in India, the period of preliminary trials, and unavoidable failures, and 
to hasten the advancement of the country appeared, in the opinion of Dr. W 
to be in the power of the Government, which, although unable to take the place of 
individual enterprise, might promote inquiries which would facilitate its task. 
Public, as distinguished from private, action assumes in India much larger 
proportions than it does in England, and it will be acknowledged that this has 
always been the admitted policy of the Government of India. Much has already 
been effected with respect to opening up the country by means of information. 
The trigonometrical, topographical, revenue, and geological surveys have been 
undertaken on a scale of perhaps unprecedented magnitude. It remains to 
complete them by an industrial survey which should take stock of all the various 
productions of the country—agricultural, forestal, pastoral, and mineral—of 
manufactures, of the localities of production, of the varieties, qualities and values 
of produce, its supply, mode of distribution and consumption. But the Anglo- 
Indian members of the India Office stand in the way. Next to industrial survey 
is the need of technical education. On this point, the views of the late Sir W. W. 
Hunter were very sound and sympathetic. It is no use in disguising the fact,” 
said he once in Calcutta, “that India has to compete with other countries in her 
industries in a way which she has not done before. India has to compete with 
Australia for wheat, &., with China for tea, with California and with other 
countries, and she will only be able to do this if she gives her children the- same 
kind of education as the people of those places have. That lies at the root of all 
technical education. We wish that our agriculture shall beat the agriculture of 
other countries, that our artisans in metals shall beat those of other countries, that 
our employés in cotton-mills shall beat those of other conntries, and if you are to 
enable them to go so far you must give them the education of those in other 
countries, and I sincerely hope that the country will take hold of this feeling.” 
This is, as we have said above, but the initial measure for the development of our 
resources. Much more than this is necessary apart from the reform in the 
educational system of the country. To this end the new policy, about to be 
inculcated is expected to do something for industrial and commercial education. 
For this purpose we can do no better than follow the ‘ wide-awake’ Japanese who 
in their Tokio Higher Commercial School teach the students the every-day 
methods and forms of Western business by actually practising them in a large 
room, in a make-believe way, as if genuine transactions were really being carried 
out. These two very important reforms can only be carried out under a competent 
Minister of Commerce combined with a Minister of Education. The preliminary 


step bas at last been taken by Lord Curzon after a lapse of more than a quarter 
of a century. 


The post hitherto held by Sir George Birdwood in the India Office was the 
other day abolished. From its ashes, like the fabled phenix, has risen here im 
India the Commercial Bureau. A Director General is shortly to be appointed. He 
is to arrange to procure from English, Indian and foreign sources not merely 
regular periodical reports, but returns on subjects of particular interest which he 
2 desire either of his own motion or at the instance of commercial bodies or 
individuals, and for the communication of the information thus collected. the 
Director-General would have three principal channels. In the first place his office 
would contain a library of carefully arranged information in books, reports, 
ts, notes and maps, } of the public, 


é sak thle should be: at the anes 
em i an important branch of the bureau would consist of an inquiry office, 
in whieh all information not readily available in the library would ‘be arranged 
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pgistered, carefully indexed, and brought up to date.’ Trained subordinates 
should 2 ng this ‘office charged with the-duty of assisting members of the 
public in formulating their Inquiries, and in tracing out and supplying information 
required. Enquiries which this office was unable to answer would be passed on to 
the Director-General whose duty would be to endeavour, if possible, to procure 
the materials fora reply. Thirdly, information suitable for publication would be 
issued in a periodical journal. This should contain most of the statistics now 
published by the Statistical Department, together with comments on, and analyses 
of consular and commercial reports, and like it, would also from time to time 
contain special reports and articles such as are found in the Board of Trade 
Journal in London. It is proposed that the Director-General should have his 
headquarters at Calcutta, but he would be required to visit other chief ports and 
the large inland centres of trade at convenient intervals. He might also 
occasionally be required to visit Simla to consult and advise the Government 
of India on matters of importance. The Director of Statistics would be charged 
with the compilation of statistics received by the commercial branch in addition 
to those now compiled by the existing Director-General of Statistics, and would be 
responsible for their form, punctuality and accuracy. 


Over and above the information promised above, another very important 
institution is urgently needed. It is a Commercial Museum on the lines of what 
exists in many countries in the West. We have something of the kind in Calcutta ; 
the economic section of the Indian Museum is intended to serve a part of the 
purpose of an institution of the type. In the plan and purpose of the Philadelphia 
Economic and Commercial Museum we have the ideal largely realized. It consists 
of collections of natural products from all the countries of the world with samples 
and cases of manufactured products from foreign countries. Its objects are to 
bring before the American manufacturers, dealers and consumers all the varied 
products of the world, to publish all possible scientific and useful information, to 
place on exhibition manufactured articles and samples with full information. 
The Museum has a good division of exhibits and departments. First come exhibits 
according to countries. Under this classification a visitor may study the resources 
and commercial features of any particular country ; can see the extent and variety 
of its products, investigate the character of its industries, climate and soil; the 
means of transportation and manner of communication with the commercial world, 
and thereby be enabled to derive from the exhibits, maps, charts and other data 
collected, valuable information necessary in the conduct of his business. Then these 
very exhibits are arranged differently with a view to giving better information to 
a visitor. They are classed according to the kinds of products. Under this classi- 
fication the manufacturer, merchant or consumer interested im any particular 
commodity may here find systematically arranged and displayed samples of the 
various products, which interest him, collected from all sections of the globe, with 
all obtainable data 2 whereby he may judge of their commercial value. For 
instance, the manufacturer-of wood has displayed for his benefit thousands of 
samples, embracing nearly all the woods of the world in sufficient size and quantity, 
and with data necessary for him to determine their value in his particular industry. 
Likewise the textile manufacturer may here find samples of the wools, silks 
cottons, vegetable fibres, etc. from every foreign country, comprising the most 
varied and complete collection of its kind in existence. The collections of hides, 
skins, leather, tanning materials, dyeing-stuffs, food products, oils, medical drugs 
and herbs, minerals, eto., are intended to enable the dealer in these products to be 
at posted up in the constantly changing conditions of the markets of the world. 
Such collections are, as is natural, renewed or augmented’ as necessity requires. 
Not only are samples of foreign manufactures kept, but novelties and improvements 
made in any part of the world are promptly reported, giving even detailed inform- 
ation as to their source, cost of production, selling prices, import duties, manner 
of packing, patent rights, etc., etc. The greatest advantage is given to the 
American by the Scientific and Experimental Depsrtment, where a careful study 
of the scientific and economic value of all products collected are made. As 

or instance tan barks are carefully examined; woods are studied; gams and 

resins are tested. Many new vegetable fibres are investigated with reference to 

new applications, and in general new articles are, subjected to scientific investiga- 

tion for the purpose of determining their oommereial and practical value. Through 
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the publications of this department, the institution co-operates'and exchanges with 
all other scientific and educational museums of the world. The Imperial Institate. 
of London was expected to serve this purpose. It will:not be out of place here 
to repeat our request that the Indian Section may profitably be removed to this 
country and amalgamated with the economic section uf the Museum at Calcutta after 
due enlargement. When these measures have become facts, then only we 
shall have reason to hope for a better and materially prosperous India, not of 
British capitalists alone, but of Indians as well. 


V.—LgGIsLaTIon. 


22. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th June, observes :—“ The Madras 
Goverument last week introduced a very important 
The, Partition, Bill introduced ‘nto bill into their Legislative Council. It is intended 
for the protection of certain Jarge landed estates 
from being partitioned or otherwise alienated, wholly or partially. It aims prac- 
tically at perpetuating big estates and their traditions. Lord Wenlock was the real 
originator of the scheme. It has met with general approval. The United India 
expresses the views of the educated people of the Presidency. Mr. 8. Sankara- 
subbaiyar and others think that these ancient houses of landed aristocracy are 
somewhat like our Indian rulers. As the latter are not at liberty to alienate any 
portion of their territory or partition them among their heirs, so the proprietors 
of these ancient estates should be tied down to a minimum discretion in the exer- 
cise of their proprietary rights. The zamindars constitute the flower of the 
aristocracy of the Indian community,’ says the Ex-Dewan of Travancore, and ‘it 
would be a suicidal policy to allow the aristocracy to break up and dwindle into 
insignificance.’ ‘This is the feeling, so congenial to the conservative instincts of 
the. Hindus, that has brought to the proposed measure the support of a unanimous 
public opinion. The Government of India does not like the passing of a per- 
manent measure before trial. So a small Bill as a temporary measure bas been 
passed to remain in force till the 1st June 1903. Within the period within which 
the new Act is in operation, no suit in which the question of partibility is in issue 
shall be commenced or continued, and no civil court shall, in any suits or legal 
proceedings, other than suits now pending before it, or which may be instituted 
within the period during which this Act is in operation, decree or order a partition 
of any of the estates named in the schedule, provided that if any of the said 
estates are hereafter excluded from the. schedule, or if no provision is hereafter 
made for the further continuance or re-enactment of any, or all, of the provisions 
contained in this Act, such suits or legal proceedings other than the suits, may be 
commenced or revived as if this Act had not been passed. This will give time to 
Government and the public to consider leisurely the whole question, and, at the 
end of 12 months, the permanent legislation called for in the case will be consi- 
dered. When the people are not intelligent enough to see the danger of unlimited 
partition of property, it is better that the State should step in.“ 


VI.— Ran war. 


23. A correspondent of the Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th June, 
: complains that as no train runs from the Benares 
Railway adminioteation 2 Bana city to Mogal Sarai to meet the train which leaves 
.. Moghal Sarai in the morning for Bombay, passengers 
are put to great inconvenience thereby. Similarly passengers arriving at Moghal 
Sarai in the evening from Gya have to wait for hours together before they get a 
train to resume their journey. The booking-office for third class passengers lies 
at a considerable distance from the railway station platform both at Moghal Sarat 
and the Benares Cantonment. The booking-office for third-clags: passengers, whose 
number is very large, should of course be separate from that for passengers of 
other classes, but both these offices must be on the station platform itself so that 
passengers may easily find their way to them. : . 


24. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 13th June, 
co of 1940 rupees ny does not understand on what ground the railway 
te, trom the public in officials refuse to accept rupees issued in 1840 un 
Se a payment of fares, &c., when these coins are freely 
taken at the Government Treasuries; and ‘find unrestricted carrency in the bazars, 
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banks; & S0 long as the ‘rupees in question continue legal tender, the railway 
officials are bound to accept them. Government should see to the matter, for the 
refusal of these coins by the railway officials sometimes causes great inconvenience 
to passengers. ä i eG vista A Arn: 


25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th June, remarks :—“ There is some 
) fascination about espousing u doomed cause. The 
2 defence of the railway teket Indian Engineering. just now labours under this 
charm. The ticket-collector on our railways is not a 
very welcome person to Indian passengers, particularly those of the lower classes. 
His insolence is proverbial, so much so that the heads of railway administrations 
take particular care to supervise his work and inquire into complaints made 
against him. At the last Conference between railway officers and Mr. Robertson in 
Calcutta, the subject was pretty well gone into and the managers of railways 
practically admitted the existence of the evil. Now the Indian Engineering 
comes to champion the lost cause in these words :— . 


‘As to the insolence so often cha to ticket-collectors, this is, we think, as.a rule, grossly 
exaggerated. When a man has several hundred tickets to examine in a very limited time, he 
is naturally apt to speak somewhat sharply when needless delay is created ; and, as everyone 
knows who deals with the lower class of Indians, every man measures his politeness ‘by his 
opportunities; he is not prone to inconvenience himself by hurrying and, if he were not urged, 
would spend a considerable of time, very pleasantly to himself, but not quite 80 to the 
worried inspector, in opening knots and searching for the apparently elusive scrap pasteboard. 
Even among the upper cla:s, little consideration for others will be found under such circum- 
stances. A native gentleman (?) on being asked politely for his ticket was seen to throw it on 
the ground and to tell the ticket-collector to pick it up for himself. It is to this sort of man that 
these clamorous demands for more room and more subservience are usually traceable, men who 
wish to travel in first class comfort and style and in reserved compartments at the price of a 
third class ticket. Europeans are not always quite responsible on this point : we have had to listen 
to more than one altercatiun between the station staff and passengers, and have been generally 
agreeably surprised at the moderation and good sense shown by the former, but not at that shown 
by the latter. 


Surely the dilatory habits of the masses cannot justify the ticket-collector 
in ill-treating the passengers.” 


; 


VII.—Post Orricx. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Native Socrerizs AxD Reticious any Socta Marrsrs. 


26. The Arya Darpan (Shähjahänpur), for May, publishes an article in 

An appeal to Lord Carson to inte- ‘he form of an appeal by Hindu widows to Lord 
Guce widow remarriage among the Curzon. The widows praise the British Government 
for the grant of liberty to the people and for its solici- 

tude for promoting their welfare and for its putting a stop to slave-trade, thagi, 
suttee, infanticide, &c. But they regret to say that both Government and the 
public are entirely indifferent to their sufferings. The Hindu religious books 
expressly permit the remarriage of widows whose marriage with their deceased 
husbands was not consummated ; and the Niyog form of widow marriage was 
prevalent up to the time of the Mahäbharat. The Hindus adopted the custom of 
child-marriage under the supremacy of the Muhammadan Kings, who took to 
forcibly carrying unwarried Hindu girls to their palaces. The total Hindu popu- 
lation is twenty crores, of whom no less than two crores are widows, and more than 
ten thousand of these widows are children under five years of age! Their lot is a 
very hard one. They cannot eat rich food nor wear fine clothes. Fbey receive 
little or no sympathy at the houses of their fathers or fatbers-in-law. Their 
constant desire is that death might instantly put an end to their miserable existence. 
How unjust and unfair it is that a man readily takes a second: wife to himself on 
the death of his firat wife; but a woman is allowed to marry but onee. Act XV of 
1856, which was passed by the Government of India in 1856 in the time of Lerd 
Canning through the efforts of Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidya Sagar, has failed to 
promote widow marriages, inasmuch as it does not render the performance of such 
marriages compulsory. Owing to the prohibitions. against widow remarriage no 
Hindu euechold is happy, but rather resembles hell, and there exists a great deal 
of avoidable crime in che shape of. abortions, elopements, &. No wonder. if 
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and other visitations are due to Divine vengeance for the suffer. 
In conclusion, — — that the remarriage of 
those young widows: among them whose husbands before the consummation 
of their marriage may be made compulsory by law. | 

| IX.—MiIscetLangovs. 


27. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 12th June, observes:—“ Captain P. 
„W. A. Fullerton, Special Plague Officer of Allahabad, 
plague administretion in Ailahabed before leaving the town, submitted a report on plague 
— 1903. 8 P 
administration for the month of April 1902, which 
contains certain general observations which deserve attention. Speaking of the 
origin and spread of the epidemic, the Captain refers to the popular opinion in Katra 
which attributes the outbreak to two Muhammadan umbrella-repairers, who came 
from Bombay about the end of last June. But he did not consider this to be the 
real cause, and attributed the outbreak to a small town in Soraon Tehsil. Grain 
was removed from infected areas to Katra at the time. The disease lay dormant 
till July. From Katra the disease was brought to non-infected muhallas and 
villages. The people themselves admit that the spread of the plague was due to 
grain, and they showed reluctance in asing articles of food which were kept in 
houses where rats had died. The same had been the case with clothes; the 
animals besides rats and mice, which were attacked, were dogs, cats, squirrels, 
moles, pigs and goats. There was clear proof in one village of infection of the 
disease being brought in by dogs. Captain Fullerton does not mention the fact that 
monkeys also carried infection from muhalla to muhalla. Several cases of death 
of monkeys hy plague were reported by certain villagers in the Fatehpur district. 
Thus, if animals whom no human agency can prevent from visiting one place 
after another, which cannot be denied their liberty, are liable to carry plague 
germs, how is it possible to protect any particular place from its depredations? 
This makes one hopeless of success of any plague preventive measures, ‘The 
observation made at Allahabad by the plague officers themselves shows how 
ignorant, and, to a certain extent, malicious, is the cry raised by certain Anglo- 
Indian papers which throw all blame on the people for the outbreak and spread of 
the disease. They callously accuse people of negligence to health rules, and add 
insult to injury by saying all sorts of things about the filthy habits of the people. 
Now nobody will deny that the three higher castes of the Hindus are generally 
clean in their habits. Who can accuse the Brahman of being filthy ? and yet the 
Brahmans have lost heavily on account of the plague. Among the Sudras, the 
Ahirs are not filthy as other lower castes are, but they too have lost larger 
numbers than other lower castes have done. Captain Fullerton says:— 


‘The return of deaths according to caste since the outbreak commenced for the district 
is incomplete, as no return has been received from Karchhana tahsil. The lower castes have 
been grouped under one head “ Other classes,” and account for 2,007 out of 7,248 deaths 
classified. This is not remarkable, aa they form a large proportion of the population. Banias 
have suffered severely, and this is probably accounted for by their being traders in grain. 
Brahmans have also suffered severely, probably, owing to their close relationship with Banias 
and others in their priestly capacity. Ahirs and Kalwars have had a large number of deaths. 


I have noticed that Ahirs are frequent carriers of the disease as their occupation brings them 80 
much into infected areas.’ 


„The explanation to our mind is not complete. Why should the non-meat- 
eating population die in larger numbers of plague than meat-eaters? Banias 
are grain-dealers, but Brahmans are not ; and every Bania is not a grain-dealer. 
Every Brahman could not come in con‘act with grain dealers in his priestly 
eapacity, because the vast majority of the Brahmans are not priests. Telis every- 
where are taking to grain-dealing as their profession. Why should they suffer- 
in lesser numbers than the Ahirs who are not meat-eaters? Perhaps there 
is only one explanation for this difference in the mortality of different castes, and 
it is this, that since last famine the vegetarian population of India has suffered 
most. The food which it consumes is not sufficiently nutritious so as enable it to 
fight the epidemic disease. The Brahmans aud the Banias have died in large 
numbers, because they do not get nutritious food. The average Muhammadan 
is not more cleanly in habits than the Brahmans, but he: orld: withainad the 
approach of the plague in a better manner than Brahmans. And why ? Because 
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( 809 ) 
his diet is more nutritious and he gots it cheaper than does the vegetarian, Thie 
experience is not confined to Allahabad alone ; it is the wa omer of Bombay as 
well. In the last census it came out that the Jains of Bombay lost more lar 
than any community. Can anybody accuse the Jains of uncleanliness p 


lost largely, it is due to the want of nourishing food ; what ‘they consume, sach as 
ghi, butter, aud other preparations of milk, are neither pure nor sufficiently 
cheap to enable them to consume these necessaries in sufficient’ quantities. 
Similar has been the experiencé of the people at Cawnpore. So far the plague 
in Cawnpore has been confined to Brahmans, Banias ‘and such other castes of 
Hindu society. The incidence of deaths among females has been the largest 
Captain Fullerton says in his report :— 7 : | , 
‘Out of 5,246 deaths occurring among, persons above 12 years of age 2,312- were males, 
9,934 females. The larger proportion of females is probably owing to their manner of in-door 
life exposing them to a greater risk of infection. Ont of 7243 deaths which I have been able 
to classify, 1,997 took place among children under 12 2 of age, This is a small proportion 
and is probably due to the more open-air life which children naturally lead.’ | | 
The explanation of Captain Fullerton cannot be considered reasonable unless 
further classification is * e of the women who died. of plague in Allahabad. 
Preventive measnres adopted have been classified under four heads :-— ... . 
“Disinfection without evacuation of houses; disinfection with evacuation of houses; 
evacuation of houses without disinfection ; inoculation.” : 
Up to 30th April 16,854 houses were disinfected ; after disinfection only in 
158 houses cases of plague occurred within ten days after the operation. In 
3,055 houses disinfected cases had occurred previous to disinfection. The results 
of disinfection to be satisfactory require evacuation for days, if not for months 
together, to which the villagers or citizens could not agree. . Hight hundred ‘and 
ninety-five persons got themselves inoculated ; the number was so small, but it 
was impossible to determine how far persons inoculated were less liable: to 
infection. The other portions of the plague report of Dr. Fullerton deal with the 
organization of preventive measures. We need not go further. Captain Fullerton 
and his subordinate staff deserve well for their endeavours. to free Allahabad of 
plague. Whether they succeeded in clearing the town of plague or the epidemic 
died of itself on the approach of hot weather are questions which have to be 


i 


decided: one thing is clear, that the information as to the means by which it is 


possible to prevent its approach has not increased by the successful administration 
of plague at Allahabad.” 


28. The Vanijya Sukhddyak (Benares), for April, received on the 11th 
June, says that the bathing-gädts at Benares which 
are the mementos of the former Hindu rulers of 
India, are in such a dilapidated state at some points 
that, in * of the police guards stationed there, the bathers are not unfrequently 
liable to be drowned. The local society called the Kashi Sujan Sama j, is said 
to have memorialized the Local Government, praying for the repair of the ghbäts. 
The writer, expressing a hope that Government will comply with the request of the 
Samdj, appeals also to the Native Chiefs whose ancestors constructed the ghäts in 


qos, to make suitable grants of money for the maintenance of the ghats in 
order. 


29. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 8th June, says:“ ‘ Excepting a very 

wis low section of the Vernacular Press,. it may be said 
Provinces in 1900-1501," e Ud that the vernacular newspapers generally have been 
conducted with marked moderation, and exception can- 

not be taken to the tone of criticisms adopted by any journal discussing Govern- 
ment measures and questions of the day.“ Such is the testimony borhe by the 
provincial Government to the tone of the Vernacular Press in 1900-1901, and it is 
a testimony on which the press has every reason to feel satisfied. The questions 
treated by the press covered much ground. In political and ‘foreign affairs we 
are told that the Congress, the South African War, and the Chinese imbroglio 


Need for the air of the 
rep hät at 


occupied the attention of the Press. Referring to discussions on Congress 


questions, the Government Re porter says :— 


“ Generally speaking the Co movement has failed to provoke any lively contro- 
Versy in the Native Press, and the fact that only a couple of Urdu newspapers of any import- 
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There was a rémarksble sbeenee of comment in me Verhacular n. 


a newspapers on th 
policy of the Government, and only a few tor disonss the question. This 
betet dus to the failure on the part of 7 ——— —— 1 


This may be partially true. What materials do there exist before the Prem 
in India that it may intelligently discuss frontier affairs?’ As a matter of fact 
the Government of India bas so taken under its control all sourdes of 
information that any serious event whieh might happen on the frontier is first 
knows in London, then in India: Not unsften it so is that Reuter for the 
firut’ time gives out certain pieces of frontier news, several days after the 
occurrence of the event. Only last year we saw how the first news of Amir 
Ander Namen Khan’s death Was received from Londen. The news first reached 
Dagan whones ®t came tn privaté® telegranis to Calcutta. Next day, the 
news was announced by Reuter, and then the Press‘ Communique followed. The 
Indiam Press, English and Vernacular, has ne resources of its own for news 
pase the frontiers. The same rématks apply to other defects in the Press 


out by the Government Reporter: the Vernacula? Press is not well 
ormed in certain matters it ought to be taken into consideration what sort of 
encouragetient it receives from the Government Secretariat. Not a scrap of news 
or a paragraph is sent from the Secretariat tothe Vernacular néwspapers. Now and 


then shige; Rog too in „ate sent to the Press from ſhe Secretariat about 
an exhibition in » foreign or about certain funds raised under official patron- 


» Beyond’ that, the Press is left to take care of itself. The information of 
Press is limited and in the limited groove it gives expression to public 
epinien: A machinery exists which the Government might use to the advan 
of the public, if the — could see its way to utilise the columns of 
Press. 

One * generally made against the educated Indians is that they go 
int more for politics than questions dealing with domestic reform. We have said 
that the charge is groundless in 80 far as efforts are made in the Vernacular Press 
to treat social questions, and what greater proof of this desire for social reform 
can there be had than the existence of à number of vernacular journals solely 
devoted to the discussion of religious subjects? Out of 89 Vernacular news- 
papers and periodicals that were on the list at the end of the year, fifty per cent. 
were devoted solely to the discussion of questions dealing with religions and 
social reform, and these had the largest circulation. Weare glad to be told that 
several social reform periodicals had a circulation of over 1,500 copies. Most of the 

odicals devoted to Atya'Samaj, Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Caste Conferences and 
hammadan Afijamans are in the hands of English edutated men who, by their 
anxiety to press questions of social reform upon public attention, have proved that 
the charge that they are indifferent to reforms which are likely to make them and 
their families happy is groundless. Most of these journals are conducted with 
pure’ philanthropic objects; the conductors being not at all interested in any 
pecuniary returu. We must say that the Vernacular Press in these Provinces is 
a success: Few rs: are self-supporting, fewer even. adequately 
pa ' proprietors aud editors à return for the r, and there is no better 
prospect for them till mass ed uoat ion makes some progress. In the meuutime the 
conductors of the Vernacular’ Press in Ser ales toe have to perform their duties 
asi faithfally as they enn in placing a high idea) before their countrymen.” 
"7 0 Government Reporter on the Native Fress 
Me Lith June, 1902. for the Unite Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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Hreposruiy, 
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Prarie Samicuiz, 
12th June, 1902. 


At Basuinz, 


10th June, 1902. 


Garuwit Sama- 


CHAR, 
For June, 1903. 


6 
I. Porrrios. 


fa ,-Foreign. 

i. Im English Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 18th June, rémarks :— 
“It is gratifying to observe the consistent-and firm 
Friendly attitude of England towards poliey which has been pursued by the English 

Ge 7 2 
. Government in China, and that they are working 
hand in hand with America in this respect. A wise concession has been made in the 
matter of the compensation claims which China is finding so much difficulty in 
meeting, and the pro rata reduction made in them will, as the Times points ont, 
increase the confidence of the Chinese in British justice and fair play. The same 
attitude has been assumed by America, and the Chinese cannot fail to contrast this 
treatment with that of other effusively friendly States, whose gushing but hollow 
etensions are not backed up by deeds to prove their reality, but are on the other 
Leal mere cloaks to a policy of grab. The British Government is also most 
liberal in its 1 in regard to Railway construction in China. They are quite 
ready to let the Chinese exclusively construct the railway from Peking to the 
Great Wall, but are determined to firmly resist any interference by Russia, which 
will give that country an undue control over the railways in China, and lead to 


complications to the detriment of British aad Indian interests should further 
troubles arise in the Far East.” 


(b).— Home. 


2. A local correspondent . the aoe 3 1 Te of the 

2 1 12th June, adverting to the approaching Coronation 
e, of His Majesty King- Emperor Ed ward VII, observes 
that some Anglo-Indians recommend the abolition of the income-tax in honour of 
the happy occasion. But the masses, who are suffering from the abnormal rise 
in the prices of food grains, would welcome a reduction in the land revenue assess- 
ments or the prohibition of the slaughter of kine for food. Any such concession 


would greatly add to the popularity of His Majesty with the people, and long 


perpetuate the memory of his coronation among them. 


3. Al Bashtr (Etawah), of the 10th June, is glad to say that Government 

has decided to hold the Coronation Darbar at Delhi 

r ., Mü @ specious site in the afternoon owing to the occurrence of the Id on 

Braker in Bein. . Froclamation the Darbar day, so that the Musalman visitors may 

be able to attend the Darbar after saying their Id 

prayers. Butas lakhs of Musalmans will be present in Delhi on the occasion, 

the existing Idgah cannot possibly accommodate them, and they may therefore 
e 


be unable to perform their Id service jointly in one place and pray for the 


prosperity of the King-Emperor. According to the Muhammadan belief, the larger 
the number of men joining in a prayer the more effective it is, and hence it 
would not perhaps be incompatible with the love of Lord Curzon for the sublime 
to avail himself of this rare opportunity of witnessing the picturesque scene of 
lakhs of Musalmans simultaneously engaged in a religious service and offering 
prayers for His Majesty. Such a scene would be simply unparalleled in India, 
not having been witnessed: even in the time of the great Moghul Emperors. 
Hence it would not perhaps be amiss if Lord Curzon were requested to provide 
sufficient room in.Delhi for the Musalmans to say their Id prayers on the occasion, 
the latter themselves not being in a position to arrange for the same. His Lord- 
ship should also connect the site chosen for the purpose with the Darbar grounds 
by a tramway, so that the Musalmans having done with their Id service, may at 
once be able to proceed to the Darbar.. | 


4. The Garhwél Samachar, for June, says that as mere physical statues 
e fo give the money or ornamental houses rT in meas. a 75 
N aterm agen sonage serve no practica urpose, the five 
— at Briangary Soa" cat 28 rupees that has been collected in the district 
Her tate *. of Garhwäl as subscription to the Memorial Fund of 


High Schoo: 


Majesty. This suggestion, if adopted, will certainly serve to perpetuate Her 


gen the Queen- Empress Viotoria, may be given as an aid to the 
newly started at Srinagar, and the institution ‘called after Her 


„ „% eee Gee eee ö r 


0 r mum 


(408 4) 
Inte Majesty's memory in Garhwal better than merely ornamental memorial. 
The Srinagar High School Committee would,do well to represent the matter to 
the Deputy Commissioner, and the editor sees no reason. why the money raised in 


Garhwäl for Her Majesty's memorial should net be allowed to be utilized in 
that very district. — rer 58 | 2114 14 | ward. 
5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th Juue, stys :— The narrow-mind- 
| iia Australians are not on nt upon preventing 
Indian immigration to the cb jut 1 
_ __ ,to the British Government its duty with regard to the 
Asiatic races, irrespective of the flag the latter live tindér. Our readers know well 
how the P. & O. Company were threatened with all sorts of troubles if they con- 
tinued to keep Indian lascar crews on board their steamers. The Directors stood 
firm. The result has been the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to 
enquire into and report on the question. Coming, as they do, in frequent contact 
with Europeans, our lascars have learnt. the art of agitation for the redress of their 
grievances. On Wednesday they held a monster meeting in Bombay to pass a 
resolution of instructions to Darusa Chichgar who goes to London to give evidence 
before the Committee. More than two thousand men were present. They 
resolved thus: That lascar stokers, saloon men. and other sea-faring men among 
their respective communities beg to appeal to the genuine English instincts of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and pray that in their inquiry they will do justice to the 
thousands of humble British subjects who along with their forefathers have been 
employed on British merchant ships, and who, by their sobriety, honesty, obedience, 
hard work and capacity for sustained labour have satisfied their commanders and 
others above them on board. and who had won medals and distinctions, for merito- 
rious services at sea. Lascars would, if deprived of their employment, be thrown 
adrift into the world, and would die in poverty and disgrace. That the lascars, 
coal trimmers, saloon men, &c., submit that, taking into consideration their capacity 
for work and their death-rate, they generally stand in a favourable comparison 
with the men of other sea-faring communities, and that it is indisputable that the 
annual official reports bear testimony to the low percentage of desertion, disobe- 
dience, or crime in tropical or cold climates, and also to the extremely low death-rate 
among them compared with that of any other sea-faring community for a number 
of years; and lastly, acknowledge the value of their services in connection with 
Government transports. We hope the Coronation year will be one for rejoicing 
to Indians by the acquisition of a status in the Empire, and not one of sorrowful 
remembrance for deprivation of rights and privileges now enjoyed.” 


6. The Oudh Samdchdr 2 2 7, ue (Be ‘copy apa an 

| bia bas article from the Behar Bandhu (Bankipur) in which 
of attitude of the British ee: the writer says that the Hindus, as a rule, consider 
ge by Akbar a very good king, inasmuch as he raised 
Hindus to the high posts of ministers and commanders in his army, put a stop 
to cow-killing at some places, married Hindu girls, and so-forth. But the editor 
would praise Aurangzeb, although he levied the poll-tax and broke the idols of 
Hindu gods. His policy, as it were, revived the dead Hindu community. The 
Hindus were about to be destroyed by Akbar by his deceitful tricks. But, 
thanks „to the tyranny and oppression of Aurangzeb, which roused the Mahrattas 
and os sa from their lethargy and thus led to the revival of Hinduism. God 
has conferred à great boon on this country by establishing British supremacy 
here. Struck by the justice, the sympathy, and the solicitude of Englishmen for 
the welfare of natives, the latter were disposed to-.consider the former as gods. 
The natives were so enamoured of the religion, dress, mode of life, &., of English- 
men that they commenced becoming converts to the Christian religion; and adopting 
the use of English dress, cigars, liquor, tables, chairs and so forth. No wonder 
then if God has effected a change in the attitude of the rulers towards the people, 
seeing that this country was likely to be Anglicised and the Hipdu religion was 
threatened with entire extinction. N o wonder if English Judges showed partiality to 
oglishmen in mixed cases at the inspiration of God himself. The disgrace which 
ennel and Cotton have had to bear may also be due to the same catise. If the 


The Lascar Question. 
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native public strongly protest against à Bill, Government assuredly passes it. 
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and the ruled. Formerly Englishmen s 
factory condition, but now they view them with envy. A very serious outrage 
was committed in the Lat Bhairon temple at Benares, but the police inquiry ended 
in smoke. Why wasitso? An ordinary Englishman had Pandit Yashwant Gopal, 
a Brahman, shoe-beaten. But why is it that Government took no notice of the 
matter? Why has such a change come over the mind of the British Government? 
No wonder if the Divine will is at the bottom of the change. 


IL—AFGHANISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.-NarwI Sratss, 


7. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 16th June, expresses satisfaction 

co Rant Hem that the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 

Kunwarl Debi of Kalahandy in the has sanctioned a — equal to one-fourth of the 

W N N pension which the late Raja of Kalahandy received, to 

his widow, Rani Hem Kunwari Debi, but regrets to say that the pension is inade- 

uate. In view of her high social position the pension is insufficient to meet her 

daily expenses, the cost of her pilgrimages to the sacred places, the expense of 

education of her adopted son, and soforth. Under these circumstances it is to be 
hoped that the Chief Commissioner will see his way to increasing her pension. 


IV.—GeneraL ADMINISIRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of a. 2 June, 1 — James 
Digges ouche puts an axe at the root of the compe- 
mination in Bengal and the United titive examination system in these provinces, we will 
draw his attention to the Bengal Government's Reso- 
lution on the Provincial services examination held in April last. We commend the 
Resolution to His Honor's attention so that he may draw out a scheme which 
would give him as much scope for nomination as to the graduates for competition. 
In fact, he can so devise a scheme by which without sacrificing the efficiency of the 
service he may meet the demands of a class of our raises who go to him begging 
for Deputy Collectorships. We know there was a regular rush of ummedwars to 
Naini Tal lately. Everybody who had ever come iu contact with Sir James Digges 
LaTouche during his long period of service went up with a brother or son invariably 
asking for a Deputy Collectorship or a Tahsildarship. We know between himself 
and Mr. Impey, the Chief Secretary, the Lieutenant-Governor had to divide the 
‘unpleasant task of saying “no” to the candidates and their friends. Deputy 
Collectorships and Tahsildarships cannot be manufactured or created to order, and 
the posts cannot be given like Government titles, however amiable and obliging a 
Governor might be. This rush for patronage, this cajolery and flattery will 
increase as time goes on. To prevent this, Sir James Digges La Touche should 
either stick to the rules teamed by his predecessor or bring to bear his past expe- 
rience in so amending the rules that without giving any serious cause of discontent 
to the growing educated classes, without opening the door for favouritism aud 
Jobbery, he may retain the power to throw some sop into the mouth of the crowd of 
Post-hunters that must surround him. Acting on the Bengal rules, all candidates 
who seek Government service can be asked to appear in a service-examination. The 
examination may not be very stiff. The Government may guarantee to give two 
or three appointments to the first few candidates, reserving to itself the right of 
nominating an equal number from the remaining candidates, having due regard to 
the social status and services of their parents. A number of young men of 
sufficient intelligence and educational attainments can be selected for Na 


. b-Tahsil- 
darships, Court of Wards Sarbarahkarships and some other minor appointments. 
If young men with double University degrees, M. A’s and B. L., can be had an 
Ra. 60 and 30 in Bengal to serve fof years as Probationary Deputy Collectors aid 
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Sab-Deputy Collectors, why should there be difficul 


d 3 culty in getting men with similar 
qualifications here ? Young men in large numbers 8 be em foyed N 
tion and given that training before being ap ‘De éctors without which 


the Government thinks fresh graduates from Universities cannot make suécessful 
oficers. What we want is that on the one hand honest and thoroughly capable young 
and brilliant products of the Universities should not be allowed simply to rot, 
because the back door of service is not open to them.; on the other, hand, good-for- 
nothing scions of the old aristocracy simply because they are sons of big men 
should not be allowed to have greater facilities for entrancé into the executive 
service, Which is being 2 of elements that have so long been a disgrace to it. 
This is possible if the Bengal system is adopted with slight improvements. The 
following extract from the Bengal Government’s resolution on the result of the 
recent examination will be read with interest :— 


The five Probationary Deputy Collectors and three Probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors 
appointed on the result of the examination held in 1901 have all been absorbed into substantive 
pro tempore appointments. A Probationary Deputy Collector and a Probationary Sub-Deputy 
Collector selected on the results of the Agricultural examination of the Sibpur Engineering 
College still remain to be provided with similar appointments. 


In December last it was notified that at the examination to be held this year eight candi- 
dates would be selected for Probationary Deputy Collectorsbips. It was announced that five 
Probationary Deputy Collectorships would be given to the first five candidates on the list in 
order of merit; that for the remainiug three Probationary Deputy Collectorships, three candi- 
dates would be selected by the Lieutenant-Governor from hess who had obtained not less than 
one-third of the total marks, and that a similar selection would be made for the Sub- Deputy 
Collectorships. 


The examination was held on the 14th April and the three days following. .One hundred 
and seventy-two applicants obtained permission to compete and 168 actually appeared and 
answered the examination papers; 15 of these were Muhammadans, 9 Bihari Hindus, 5 Uriyas, 
2 Eurasians and 1 Native Christian. The total number of candidates who obtained one-third 
marks and above was 128. 


The following five candidates, who gained the five highest places in order of merit, are in 
accordance with the terms of the notification of 3rd December 1901, entitled to and will receive, 
appointments as Probat‘onary Deputy Collectors :—Babus Sures Chander Gharak, M. A., Man- 


matha Nath Sen, B. A., Bhujendra Nath Mukerjee, B. A., Jatindra Mohan Banerjee, B. A., and 
Chnni Lal Roy, B. a. 


The Lieutenant-Governor selects Babu Tarak Chandra Roy, B. A., for the sixth appoint- 
ment, Babu Durga Prasad, M. A. a Bihari Hindu, and Maulvi Anisuzzaman Khan, M. A., B. L., a 
Bihari Mohammadan, for the seventh and eighth appointments. 


Tue following are the three candidates selected by the Lieutenant-Governor to be Proba- 
tionary Sub-Deputy Collectors—Babu Hari Das Roy, Babus Narendra Nath Chakarvarti, B. L., 
and Narendra Kumar Sen Gupta, B. A. 


The result is as satisfactory to the people as to the Government, and if 
the system can suit backward Bihar and Orissa when pitted against the advanced 


districts of Lower Bengal, there is no reason why it should not answer the needs 
of the United Provinces. ” 3 


4 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th June, says :— The majority 
of criminal cases are those of murder, grievous and 
simple hurts. If the Magistrate needed to punish the 
offender and the police to investigate the case, the 
medical man is imperatively wanted to discover the causes of death and hurt and 
the probabilities of these being caused by self or by others. While the Civil or the 
Police Surgeon is always busy with post mortem examinations or the examinations 
of wounded persons and does appear before criminal courts to give evidence, he is 
of little value to the defence in many cases, and even to the prosecution in a few. 
Major Hendley writes an interesting paper in the recent issue of the Ind ian 
Medical Gazette on‘ Medical Evidence in India.’ In the course of this very 
interesting article, the Major shows. how little use is made of medica] evidence in 
this country.” The editor quotes extracts from Major Hendley's paper published in 
the Indian Medical Gazette, and then observes:— It strikes us forcibly when we 


read of Police Surgeons deposing as to rupture of spleen, poisoning by: ptomaiue, 


, Medical evidence in India. 


Ke, 98,cruses of death when the deceased are Indians and the seciaed.aré Europeans — 
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medical 


granted that they know everything’ and seek the help 
conduct of cases where murder sad hurt are the subjects of inquiry.” 


a) 
Earasians, that such evidence is taken a gospel 


advict. Here is indeed room for reform for better administration of 
justice. The Indian section of the medical profession, and more 80 the 


criminal 


independent practitioners, can be of immense service if counsel do not take. it for 


of medical science in 


the 


10. The Garhwal. n oy June, 5 5 detailed acoount of how 
1 5 * Gulab Singh, patwariof the Mungaon circle, attempted 
omitting an indecent e On * to outrage 8 girl 13 or 14 years old, ds 
„ daughter of the village chaukidar, but was prevented 
from actually violating her chastity by the timely arrival of her elder brother. 
Pandit Gauri Datt, Deputy Collector, has made at inquiry into the case and 
forwarded the file to the puty Commissioner for orders. As rape was not 
actually committed, the Deputy Commissioner can let off the patwari. But it is 
necessary that Government officials should have a good character. 


(6).—Poltce. 


11. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow). of the 16th June, says that one of the 
many complaints made against the police in general, 
e es Teber troduction of is that crimes reported at the police stations are not 
F duly recorded, some alterations being invariably 
made in the reports, petty crimes being transformed into serious ones, and vice 
versd. At the time of the last reform of the police, the people were given the 
option of making an oral or a written report of an offence, and a printed form of 
report for the purpose was issued. However, these printed forms were never 
distributed among the people for use, but were simply locked up by the police, and 
the result is that oral reports are still the rule, which the police are easily able 
to turn and twist to suit their own purposes. The present system of recording 
reports of crimes in the check-receipt book had better be abolished, and printed 
forms for entering complaints therein may be distributed broadcast among the 
people, through village patwaris, every complainant being required in future to write 
down bis report in the said form in Urdu, Hindi or any other language he knows, 
or to have it written out by another, and submit it at a police-atation. The police 
official on duty shall accept all such written reports, and, granting receipts for them, 
duly enter them in the diary. The introduction of the system of written reporta 
would remove all chance of the.reports heing tampered with or refused by the police. 
Another very general complaint is that when the police or other Government officials 
visit a village, they exact provisions for their use gratuitously. All such officials 
who go into the villages should be required to keep a register for entering all the 
articles they buy during their stay in a village with full particulars as to the 
quantities bought, and the prices paid, and have these entries signed by the sellers, 
and witnessed by the zamindars or other respectable residents of the place. These 
reforms are urgently called for. | 


(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
bi isle gs „ Coe 
(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
12. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 18th June, says that the residents 
Acomplaint against the Mansi, Of Cawvnpore feel much dissatisfied at the local 
Board st Cawnpore in-connection Municipal Board requiring them to deposit their in- 


den oftaxee. __ stalments of taxes at the Municipal Office, inatead of 
sending its own men to them to collect the same when they fall due. 


13. The Surma-t-Rozgar (Agra), of the 8th June, says that if it remembers 


Need for probipiting the | aright, a resolution was passed by the Agra Muni- 
Ten in the meres, 22d de wait, cipal Board during the Chairmanship of Mr. Cruick- 
„„ wddbank, prohibiting the passage of loaded carts and 
bullock carts along the Kinari Bazar, the Seb-ka-bazar and the Jauhri Basar in the 
city: between 6 and 10 in the morning and between 4 and 8 in the evening for fear 
of accidents, inasmuch as the streets in questiou are not very wide and European 2 
Native gentlemen largely drive along those ‘streets in the morning and evening. 
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This resolution which has become a dead lettet should be revived. Only a short time 

the writer saw with his own eyes how a cart in the Mewa Katra Bazar came 
into collision with a horse carriage of the European. beys of the St. Peter's College, 
and obstructed the passage of the oarriages of a Deputy Collector, the Government 
Pleader and other persons, and some horses shied, but fortunately no-accidents 
occurred. The passage of load-carts and bullock carts along the Mall road and the 
Drummond Road has already been prohibited, and the Municipal authorities would 
do well to order the constables on duty to disallow such carts to pass through 


the bazars named during the hours when they are overcrowded. 


14. The Liberal (Azamgarh’\, of the 16th June, states that on the night of 
: 1 the 10th idem, a tamariud tree in muhalla Badarka at 
and the need for the supply cee Azamgarh, caught fire, which threatened to over- 
Board. : whelm the whole of the muhalla. No assistance to 
extinguish the fire was forthcoming for some tine, but great. credit is due to a 
Sanitary Inspector by whose endeavours the fire was at last subdued. The fact 
is that the-number of wells in this town is small, there being only one well in some 
muhallas. The Municipal Board should keep a fire-engine to meet auch emergencies. 


(e).— Education. . 


15. A correspondent of the Praydg Samdchér rr of the 12th 

June, says that the Hindi Bangbasi, published in 
Caleutta, accuses Mrs. Annie Besant of publishing 
a catechism in Hindi and English on the orthodox 
Hinda religion in which, it is alleged, she has repre- 
| sented Shri Krishna Chandra and Buddha as incar- 
nations of the Deity, and has thus secretly attempted to promote the spread of 
Christianity. Docs the recognition of Krishna and Buddha as incarnations of 
God mean the promotion of Christianity? The catechism has been published by 
the Trustees of the Central Hindu College, among whom are to be found men 
like Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiva Kumar Shastri and Pandit Ganga Dhar 
Shastri, and not by Mrs. Annie Besant. Are the Pandits above referred to 
promoters of Christianity? Vyas himself represented Krishna and Buddha as 
the ingarnations of God? Was he ulsoa secret advocate for Christianity? The 
important service done by Mrs. Annie Besant to the cause of the Hindu religion 
will be acknowledged by all right-thinking Hindus. 


16. The Hindi Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 14th June, referring to a 
| communication published in the Indian Mirror of the 
a sohadl in Osloutie for banane ts. th idem, observes that the writer urges the establisn- 
— s ment of a school in Calcutta where the principal 
ef es European and Asiatic languages should be taught, 
pointing out that such schools have already been started in some ecuntries of 
Europe and in Japan. The Hindosthén approves of the suggestion and remarks 
that the natives cannot know the customs and manners, the sentiments and feelings 
of the leading foreign nations, nor can they proceed to foreign countries for 
technical education until they understand the languages of those nations or 
countries. An acquaintance with the foreign languages would create sympathy 
between the natives and foreigners and enable the former to translate useful 
foreign books into the vernacular, 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


17. The Garhwél. Samdchér (Lansdowne), for June, regrets to say that 

Famine in Garhwal. there is severe famine in Garbwal. Grain is not 
available in the district, and has to be fetched by the 

2 themselves from distant places, thirty or forty miles off, like Chakrata, 
hra Din, Kankhal, Kotd war, &., with great difficulty. The editor went to 
Kotdwar and found about 400 inhabitants of Garhwäl fetching grain from that 
every day. .Persons also resort to Ramnagar, Mühan, Chauki and other 
places for the same purpose. It may reasonably be assumed that. 1,000 persons 
$day fetch grain from the various places, that each man carries 30 seers of grain 
at a time, and that 30 seers provides food for 40 persons for one day. According 
to this reckoning 40,000 persons obtain their supply of food grains from Kotdwar, 
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Ramnagar and other Dae eee other, 40,000 persons subs ist on loans of graid 
00 the roots or leaves of trees. Thug abopt 80,000 British subjects in Garh 
wal, excluding the people in the oat State, are afflicted by famine. Go 
opened a relief work and offered 3 àpnas a day as wages to a labourer, but fow 
persons availed themselves of the relief. offered. It would seem that the 
sufferers did not like to join the relief work, inasmuch as a labourer could not 
possibly maintain himself and his family upon 3 annas a day. In the hills women, 
even among the lower classes, would rather die of starvation than resort to a relief 
work in public. Under these circumstances the best form of relief in Garhwil 
is to give loans of money to the sufferers. In that case Government would also 
be able to recover the money from them on the return of more prosperous da) s. 


18. The Garhwél Sa machar (Lansdowne), for June, referring to the 
repeated occurrence of famine in Garhw4l owing to 
urigen ria in abw. the failure of the rains, observes that the mere opening 


of relief works will not do, and that the Government 
and the Tehri State should build small canals (gals) and tanks for irrigation 


purposes, and also construct a cart-road from Kotdwar to Srinagar vid Lansdowne. 


19. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 16th June, regrets to say that 
: | thousands of Hindu children are reduced to starva- 
tion by every famine, and thanks the Arya Samaj, 
the Christian missionaries and other persons who 
procure as many such children as ‘they can feed and bring them up. The editor 
finds fault with the Bbärat Dharma Mahamandal for proclaiming the orthodox Hindu 
religion from the housetops, but doing nothing for the protection of the famine- 
stricken orphans. The orthodex Hindus who spend crores of rupees on the pro- 
motion of religious objects should be ashamed of their indifference to the sufferings 
of Hindu orphans. 1 he editor ealls'upon the Dharma Mahamandal, Rajas, 
Maharajas and other rich Hindus to come to the rescue of destitute orphans. 


(9).—General. . 


20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 15th Jane, observes :—" We are glad 
— Smith's appeal to the -_ Mr. Vincent Smith, late of the Civil Service of 
Dreater Archmologieal activity la these Provinces, is an indefatigable worker in the field 

of archeological research relating to India. By way 
of introduction to the reprint of his paper on the site of the ancient city of Vaisali, 
Mr. Smith appeals to the Government for some organised attempt, under State 
financing, at greater archeological activity in this country. The field is so vast 
and almost unexplored, that private effort is, Mr..Smith thinks, likely to destroy 
more than discover. The appeal is opportune, being made when a great scholar 
and lever of ancient monuments is at the head of the Government of India. We 
hope Mr. Smith’s cry will not be a cry in the wilderness.” ) 


21. The Riydéz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 12th Jane, while admit- 


A suggestion for the publication or ting the need for a formal enactment regulating the 
the rules regulating the saleof arsenic possession and sale of sankhiya, or arsenic, and simi- 


lar other poisonous drugs, docs not know how the 
present practice of dealers in arsenic refusing to sell it to a person, unless the 
latter has obtained pe: mission from the police to make the purchase, has come into 
existence. It is not known whether this restriction is due to any Government 
order on the subject. Any orders existing on the subject should be published, 
with full details as to the amount of the drug one can purchase at a time, &., 
for the guidance and information of the general public. 


Famine-stricken orphans and ertho- 
dex Hindus. 


In 


V. —LZGIsLATIOR. 
Nil. 
VI.—RAILwAr. 


22. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 16th June, observes that the 
Fant of, an intermediate tess Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway is the 


senger trains on 


Bombay, and Central Indie, only railway in India on which passenger trains are 
2 5 not provided with an intermediate class carriage, 
and the result is that intermediate class passengers are obliged to travel either 
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third class along with low classes of people, or secoud class on payment of a mGéh 
higher fare. It is true that the main portion of this railway passes th much 
Bundelkhand, the people of which are genefally stingy; and seldom travel inter- 
mediate class. But this line passes, at the same time, through a good many Native 
States, and Government Cantonments, so that the officiale employed there are 
greatly inconvenienced for want of an intermediate class carriage in the trains 
running on the line. The authorities concerned should arrange to have thid 
grievance removed. 


VII.—Posr Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII.—Nativr Societies AN D RELIdIous anp Socrat. Marrers. 
Nil. 


IX.—Miscet.areovs. 


23. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th June, gives the substance of 
an article on Commerce and Civilisation, which has 
„appeared in the Madras Review, and concludes its 
notice of the article with the following remarks :—“ What about india? This 
question comes uppermost. While there was less chance of rapid transit, if not 
of speedy sale, Indian articles adorned the merchant's stores in every town of the 
West; her fine fabrics and metal works were and still are the wonder of the world. 
Now that we have railways and steamers and the shortest route to Europe, 
Indian trade does not so much benefit Indians themselves as it did before. It is 
no good saying that the raw materials that go out of the country may be kept back 
to produce finished articles and thus the country made really rich. Two things 
are urgently needed: skill and capital. The former means thorough education, 
general and technical, for these who are to undertake trade and manufacture. In 
spite of whatever ill-informed rulers and friends may say as to the superiority of 
Indian art and skill, for purposes of struggle for commercial supremacy, we are 
as good as men of the middle ages. The country not only lacks research workers 
in science, trained first class mechanical engineers and far-seeing business men 
to lead and direct .big concerns, discover potentialities and turn them to reality, 
but it stands in greater need of bands of skilled artizans, such as carpenters and 
smiths, dyers and weavers, metal and fancy workers who are to do the rough and 
fine work of the factory and workshop every day of their existence. The 
experience of men engaged in trade and manufacture is that money is not so much 
needed as rly trained men to make money yield a good return and not 
to lessen it in a short time to zero. If civilisation is to mark as for her own, we 
must have an [ndian commerce to be carried on with indigenous capital, managed 
by native talent. and, if possible, carried in steamers owned by Indians, flying 
the British flag. It may be a dream, may, even a day-dream, bat nothing less 
than this will advance the Indians as a nation.” 


8 PRIYA DAS, M. A. 


Commerce and Civilisation. 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 24th June, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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( 412 } 
-T,—Ponrtics. 
EES wn (a).—Foreign. ee | 
1. The English Hindosthan (Kaläkankar), of the 25t June, remarks i 
* e “ As r 
Praise of England forber n the broad fact remains that, notwithstanding muddles 
* and mistakes, and in spite of instances of imprudence 
and incapacity, England has emerged from the struggle not only immensely 
stronger than when she entered into it, but with an enormously enhanced 


in the eyes of foreign nations. No other nation could have begun, still — 
continued, and certainly never brought to a successful conclusion such a war. 


E tary history ; she maintained, for nearly 


ngland’s feat is unprecedented in Mili 
three years, an army of a quarter of a million men, thousands of miles from 
its base. And when it is considered that she drew but slightly on her Indian 
British troops, that she left untouched the * Indian Army, that the Navy was 
practically let alone, England may well feel that she is-like a giant refreshed.’ 
(6).—Home. 
2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, observes:— The Boer War 
, has brought to the fore the question about the best 
ie b of the system ofedministra- form of Government suited to a subject nation. The 
5 conclusion of peace means the adoption of some system 
of administration in South Africa. The grace with which the Boers have alread 
acted up to the terms of the peace has made a good impression on the English min 
From the King in England to Tommy Atkins on the spot, there was a feeling of Jey 
at the attitude of a hitherto brave enemy. As is natural, congratulations poured in 
thick and fast upon the King and Ministers in England and the Viceroy in India. 
A very important pronouncement was made by His Majesty in reply to the addresses 
presented at Buckingham Palace by the City Corporation and the London County 
Council. After rejoicing at the conversion of a noble — into a generous and 
faithful friend, His Majesty announced that the victory would pave the way for 
extending to the new dominions: that system of Government which had brought 
peace and prosperity wherever it had been established. Certainly it meant the 
colonial system of administration, wherein the people had a large share and paid 
the piper to command the tune to a very large extent. In such a case — 
is assured, Not so under a bureaucratic system of rule where the taxpayer has no 
voice in the expenditure of his money, and all the wheels move to serve the 
interest of the predominent partner. The one broad difference between our and 
colonial systems of administration lies in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
of the British citizen by colonists and the denial of the same to the Indian. Will 


the Coronation mark the establishment of an equal status to the Indians and the 
Colonists ?” | 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th June, publishes the following 
l leader headed “The Coronation“:— The British 
| | Empire is to-day ablaze with enthusiatic loyalty, 
devoted thanksgiving, fireworks, and illuminations from one end to the other. 
Edward the Seventh is to be crowned this morning. As to India a peculiar interest 
attaches to the ceremony. This is the first Coronation of a Sovereign of this 
continental country who does not-live on the spot but who commands personal know- 
ledge of this land of the hoariest civilisation in the world. Indians and Britons do 
not look upon royalty through the same eyes. In England the royal power is held, 
not by divine right, but by the will of the people: the 5 is but the embodied 
nation administering its affairs, temporal and spiritual. From the time of the 
Witenagemote, the great Council of the Nation, to the present day, the King in 
Great Britain is the chosen of the people, and the office is hereditary 80 long a3 
he is a Protestant and rules according to the statutes of Parliament. To the 
Indian, royalty is the offspring of Divinity—the Vice-regents of the Almighty 
Lord of the Universe; he is above all laws and himself dictates the law and is 
responsible to God alone for his action. A king can never commit a wrong. In 
his native country the King is the leader of his nation: in this country he is both 
the head of the people and owner of the ‘soil: The Royal Prerogative in England 
means the sacredness of the person of the king; the power to declare war or make 
pace; the headship of the State, the Church the Army, and the Navy; the 
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2 of titles and distinctions, orders of knighthood, m decorations, 
＋ the assent to all Acts of Parliament to make them statutes of the country. 
These rights of the govereign are, however, regulated by Parliament, a control 
being exercised by the Commons over the finances of the country. All money, 
evei that for the N N the Royal Household, must be voted by the Commons. 
Thus in England alone is the spectacle to be seen of the happy blending of: royal 
power and national will in the administration of the public affairs of that country, 
and the Empire it has built up in different parts of the world. The form of admin- 
istration does satisfy both the conservative principle and the spirit of reform in every. 
man. The King may keep his throne unshaken only so long as his rule is ‘bread 
based upon his people's will.“ The coronation of such a King cannot but excite the 
deepest feelings of loyalty and attachment of the English people. To Indians the 
King is the direct re tative of God and is like God, above all castes and creeds, 
and commands the allegiance of all the races that inhabit this land sheerly by virtue 
of his office. When the following scene, enacted at Victoria’s coronation, 

‘Soon as the royal brow received the crown, 

Straight on a thousand coronets we gaze, 

Straight allormed was one imperial blaze.’ 
will be re-enacted to-day, the whole Empire will ring with enthusiasm ; peers and 

relates, Princes and Chiefs, Ministers and representatives will do homage to the 

— ; and messages of devotion and attachment will be pouring in thick and 
fast from all parts of the Empire. Edward the Seventh will-become the Crowned 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Britons beyond the seas, Emperor of 
India, Defender of the Faith, and Monarch of the Boers in South Africa. The 
grace of God and the blessings of the rich and poor, and of the white and the 
black, will rest upon the anointed head of His Majesty and the coroneted brow of 


the Queen-Consort. 


The Regalia of England is the briefest but most picturesque representation: 
of what royalty means in Great Britain and Ireland. It is a collective picture of 
the Imperial Crown; the Royal Sceptre; the Sceptre Dove; Sir Edward's Staff; 
the Ampulla or Golden Eagle; the Spoon; the Orb or Globe; the four swords of 
Mercy, State, Justice to the Spirituality, and Justice to the Temporality ; and the 
Ring. Any attempt at valuation of the Regalia is impossible, though one was 
unsuccessfully made to carry off the Crown jewels in 1671 and a serious fire in the 
Tower caused for some time anxiety as to the safety of the Jewels. The Act of 
Settlement decides the succession to the throne of England and makes the 


coronation but of secondary importance. The celebration of such an event does, 


by its splendour, uphold the dignity and majesty of the Sovereign, and by its rites. 
and ceremonies, reminds the people of the glorious traditions that have come down 
to them from their forefathers. Gorgeous processions and brilliant receptions 
and extravagant banquets mark the splendour. The rites and ceremonies are, 
after the anointing, the Administration of the Oath and the Homage of the 
people. On being recognised and called as King by the people,the King makes 
a Declaration to remain himself Protestant and takes the Oath to rule according 
to the will of the nation as expressed in the Statutes of Parliament. The anointin 

and the placing of the crown follow, then come the homage of peers, princes, and 
ministers, Britishers, and foreigners. The ceremony takes place in Westminster 
Abbey. Here the latest of a long line of Kings finds himself following in the very 
steps of his predecessors—treading the self-same path tothe throne as the most: 
illustrious of his ancestors: whilst the sight of the tombs on either hand must 


excite mingled feelings of pride and humility—pride as he reads on many of 


them the names of those who have done so much to raise England to the proud 
position she now holds, and hamility as he sees on some the names of Kings them- 
selves, being thus reminded at the very moment of receiving the crown that, 
) Withiti the hollow crown ae 
That round the mortal temples of a King, 

Keeps Death his Court. ) 4 Cage yer 1 | 
No happy ceremony is performed in India without remembering the dead: 
and the poor. King Edward follows the Indian custom. The sacred, memory of 
Victoria the Good, cannot be absent from His Majesty's mind this day. Her noble: 
life and kindly administration will more than come to mind both to the King 
Emperor: and the people on this occasion. To Indians she was: the first Queen 


9 
1 


Ovpn Samicaiz, 
2ist June, 1902. 


Our AKHBAR, 
26th June, 1902. 


Ou Aix, 
23rd June, 1902. 
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who took a persotial interest in them from a far-off couitry, bred and 
under eircumstanees having no with those that prevail here. 
however, India was of all-absorbing interest to her. Abe surrounded hergelf 
Indian attendants and Indian pictures. This day she comes uppermost in 
Ist sadam of this Majesty to “my people tn the Indian Eomplte’ in Jamu 
first message of His Majesty to ple it * ) 
ear was one of noble — san interest in the affairs 
Thea letters from His Majesty to Indian 


rr 
part inthe coronation of His Majesty shows well the Kin 
entered inte and read aright the oriental mind im regard to su 
come once in two or three ons. That half a million poor 
are to be fed at His Majesty's private expense shows that the castern spirit noted 
above has got a firm hold of the noble heir to the noblest sovereign that lived to rule 
the most extensive empire that the world hag seen. From far and near Indians 
hope to hear of a sympathetic pronouncement from the royal lips on this grand 
occasion of the coronation of her first Emperor ruling with justice and sympathy 
from a distant land. Their earnest prayers they send up to-day to the Throne 
Grace ; their feeble voice they raise on this auspicious day to join the chorus of 
the Empire of many nations and of diverse civilisations, sung in à variety of 
tongues to the accompaniment of a variety of musical instruments, but all creat- 
ing one harmony of prayer and sentiment. 
ä Gop Save KH.“ 


4. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st June, on the authority of 
another newspaper, briefly describes the ceremonies, 

His Majesty's Coronation. which His Majesty the King was to perform on the 
Coronation day, and the chair on which His Majesty 

was to sit at the time, and prays that Ma may have a long fife, take 
proper care of his subjects who proféss diverse religions; and acquire wide-spread 
fante and glory like his revered mother. 


5. The Oudh Akhbar ne of a ag June, a on ater 
paper with portraits of King- ror 
nis "Majesty on his” goronation un and Queen Alexandra on the ond ps , and publishes 


ges a long article, with some Persian and Urdu poems, in 
honour of His Majesty’s coronation which was to be held on that day. The editor, 
referring to the greatness of the British Empire, and the blessings of British rule 
in India, offers congratulations to His Majesty on the happy occasion, on behalf of 
the proprietor of the Oudh Akhbdér and the general Indian public, and concludes 
with a prayer for His Majesty’s long life, prosperity and peaceful reign. 
6. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 23rd June, says that in selecting 
prisoners for release in honour of the King-Emperors 
coronation, care should be taken that only those 
long-term prisoners who have completed the greater 
| portion of their terms and have been well-behaved, 
are released. If the selections are made only from among those convicts who have 
the shortest | — left to serve, their terms being the smallest the prisoners 
benefited will generally be those who were convicted of thefts and sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment. Manifestly the premature release of such persons is 
undesirable on grand occasions of joy like the coming coronation of His Majesty. 
Long-term prisoners, such as those convicted of criminal breach of trust, &c., who 
are not likely to commit the offence again, should be released, and not professional 
thieves, who are a pest to society. The, prisoners selected for release on the civil 
side also should be only such persons who have been long in jail, and have already 
served the greater portion of their terms with good behaviour. 


7. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 23rd June, says that the Cow 
ats." Protection Society at Nagpur had a cow made of 
Nagper of the present omrea' sy use “Marble by an ingetiious sculptor at Jaipur. The 
1 — Society for cow was represented as sitting on a marble stool on 


Certain suggestions regarding the 
selection of prisoners for reléase 
the & ors on 


cL ele ieee which u reasonable prayer in English was engraved 
in golden letters. The Society offered the cow to ithe Commissioner with the 


whet =ht, & wie tal © of 
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request that it m ght be forwarded to His M 
by the Society. But the Commissioner declined to forward it. There can 
be two opinions that India is an ‘agricultural country par excellence, an 
that the cow isa ste gud non in this country, Cultivation is carried ow with 
the help of bullocks; cow’s milk is very nutritious; and it or ghi ‘is largely 
used in making sweetmeats ; and cow-dung is a good and cheap manure for ‘land. 
If the cultivators are able to raise good crops, they will easily pay the land reve- 
nue and there will be no famines to put Government to an enormous expense. 
Thus the cow isa most useful animal and its preservation is essential. The 
indifference of the authorities to the protection of ‘kine is not very ‘intelligible. 
Why did not the Commissioner of Nagpur permit the marble cow to be sent 
to England? However, the natives of this country should lose no opportunity of 
appealing to their Majesties the King and the Queén for the stoppage of cow- 
slaughter. Their efforts are sure to be crowned with success sooner or later. 
Akbar prohibited 2 in accordance with the wishes of the Hindus. 
If the Maharajas of Jaipur and Gwalior and other Indian chiefs who are present 
in England at the present day avail themselves of the occasion to pray the 
King and the Queen to issue orders for the protection of the bovine species, they 
will acquire immortal fame. D7 | ren es 


TT.—AraHanistan Au Trans-F'Rontizr.. 
33 
III. —- Nara Srartzs. 


8. The Rakbar (Moradabad), of the 19th June, complains that Mr. Walker 
= ig Pages appointed 8 2 to oe 
Alleged interference of Mr. Walke, Nizam, has misappropriated the subscriptions rai 
the Medias Rallwaz, the rarkish riish Wellet in aid of the heirs of the Turks wounded or killed 
(in the late Greco-Turkish war), and has deposited 
the money in the Hyderabad Government Treasury, and that the subscriptions 
collected for the Hedjaz Railway scheme in Hyderabad, and for the Victoria 
Memorial have been dealt with in the same way. This is a most astonish- 
ing 5 on the part of Mr. Walker indeed, and casts a reflection 
on his reputation for talent and merit. His action is calculated to wound the 
feelings of the Muhammadans not only in Hyderabad, but also in other parts of 
the world. His Excellency the Viceroy will, it is to be hoped, disapprove of Mr. 
Walker’s action. | 


9. The Natyar-i-Azam 1 of the reg une, ee 4 > 
5 resignation of the post o nister in Bho 
— vo the late *. Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Khan, C. I. E., 
5 says that his resignation has been accepted, but 
that no successor to him appears to have been appointed yet. Isrär-ul-Hasan 
Khan, a Deputy Collector, whose services were lent to the State before the tender 
of his resignation by the Minister, has very probably been posted to the Settlement 
Department where a Settlement Officer was wanted for some time past. There are 
several very able gentlemen in the United Provinces any one of whom would 
make an excellent Minister for Bhopal. Nawab Maulvi Mushtaq Husain of Morada- 
bad, Maulvi Mazhar Hasan, retired Sub-Judge, and Nawab Abdur Salam Khan, 
another Subordinate Judge on leave at present, are instances in point.. Her 
Highness the Begam will, it is to be hoped, take care that she selects a duly 
qualified man for the exalted post. any 1 


IV.—GXXXRAL ApMINIsTRATION. 5 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. e 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, remarks: —“ The result of 
ea iS the competitive examination of the Extra Assistant 
competitive examination In We Kang. Commissioners in the Panjab has appeared. Seven 
R ‘4 candidates have successfully passed the examination, 
four of whom are Hindus and three Muhammadans. In this connection may we 
ask—are these provinces more backward in the matter of education than the Panjab, 
tit should be sériqusly proposed to deprive them of the competitive examination 
System for the subordinate service? n e BERT Rb Tn 
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I. ‘The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th June, contains the f 

hey letter addressed to the editor :“ Sin, From every 
varter comes in a word of praise for Sir James Digges 
i Touche. The relaxation of the rule prohibitiag 
promotion beyond a certain limit to all non-matriculates in the public service hag 
benefited and given satisfaction toa large class of subordinate officials; the 
appointment of Head Clerks to Deputy Collectorshipe has evidently much pleased 
the ministerial branch of the executive service; and probably the high officers 
too, who under the restrictive orders of the late régime found themselves 80 
seriously handicapped in favouring their Head Clerks and Readers— 
with whom they came most in contact, and to whom they naturally felt inclined ty 
give a lift. The exemption of Officiating Deputy Collectors from passing the 
Departmental Examination has again raised the stifled hopes of the officers of the 
old school and paved the way for favouritism and nepotism. Much may of course 
be said against this subversion of the policy of a not. less experienced, far-sighted 
and sympathetic predecessor, yet as general feeling seems to be in favour of 
the fe om now pursued, I should certainly be very sorry to sound a discordant 
note; but I cannot help raising my voice against an appointment which, from the 
manner in which it has been made, appears to me to be nothing short of a jobbery, 
and it is strange that it has so long been allowed to remain almost unnoticed. | 
refer to the appointment of one Mr. H. G. Hoskins as a Deputy Collector sud. pro 
tem. from 1st April last. I do not know who this lucky gentleman is, but this 
much is certain that he was never appointed a Probationary or an Officiating Deputy 
Collector, This means a good 2 — f from examination 
and confirmation all at once (a sub. pro tem. appointment for all practical purposes 
does not differ from a pucca one). It is a clear start of at least five or six years. 
If the gentleman in question had been appointed a Prohationary or an Officiating 
Deputy Collector on the date on which he — now been appointed sub. pro tem, he 
would not pass the Rs. 250 grade at a time when he would pow be completing the 
Rs. 400 grade, And all this at the cost of at least three score Officiating and 
Probationary Deputy Collectors. This can hardly be fair to those most deserving 
yet equally unlucky and neglected officers, As it generally takes more than five 
years before an Officiating or Prohationary Deputy Collector is confirmed, nothing, 
under the circumstances, could be harder to these officers than what makes their 
confirmation remoter and consequently their prospects poorer, 


It is true that by transferring Mr. Hoskins’ service to the Court of Wards 
an attempt has been made to show that his appointment will not affect the sg 
of those who have been spperseded thereby; but when the appointment been 


ae there gan be nothing to prevent the incumbent from reverting to the regular 
line. 


: A. lege bes grievances of Probationary — 
Deputy Collectors in 


I may remind your readers that when some time last year a native Special 
Manager was given a Deputy Collectorship, he was appointed only a Probationary 
Deputy Collector. It may be possible to explain away the inconsistency in 4 
thousand different ways if a question on the subject is asked in the Legislative 
Council, but to the general public it looks agly and arbitrary. And it proves my 
contention beyond doubt that it is unfair to give a appointments to outsiders 


— as under ordinary circumstances the Government itself considers it a8 
such. 


A Deputy Collectorship in these Provinces has peculiar charms about it, In 

du fairness and justice it is the heritage of the Tahsildar and the Tahsildar alone ; 
ut the Schoolmaster and the Schoolboy, the Head Clerk and the Head Reader, the 
Burvey Officer and the Police Inspector, the High Court Translator and the Court 
‘of Wards’ Manager, the ‘zamindars’ son and the banker's nephew have all 4 
wistful eye on it, and they are permitted to enjoy a share of this madd · i- mutfuri. 
kat of public service. And who knows that the Post Office, the Telegraph, and 
the Railway do not make it a grievance that they are without any good reason, 
deprived of these prize-posts ; for, are not officials of an y department, persons ° 
any qualifications, class, age or position quite competent to discharge the duties of 
Deputy Collector? But here I do not question the propriety of the Government 
‘a8 to the class of officials and persons from whom it selects’ its se Collectors ; 
What J contend is that it js now time to put h stop to guch jobberies, and that 
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whoever comes in must come by the right way and not over the heads of those 
whom he has no earthly right to supersede. t him commence at the bottom, 
and be given no undue advantage over a silenced serviee, collectively perhape the 
members whereof are not permitted to speak, and individually cannot afford. to 
speak. It was expected that the rule that Special Managers would be appointed 
from amongst Tahsildars and Deputy Collectors, would offer some good openings 
to a few deserving officers, but if the interpretation of this rule ia to be the 
thrusting in of the existing Special Managers into the present thin ranks of the 
pucea Deputy Colleetors, woe to the poor Deputies. Iam not to be understood 
as attacking any person iu particular, —I simply object to the principle under which 
such appointments are m @:—ONE INTERESTED,” _ : . 


12. The Almora Akhbar, - — 21st June, asks “bo the 5 the 
resen are more misbehaved and enjoy larger 
Atleged e Re ai N — than their predecessors ? The —. * 
far to seek. The patwaris are now able to exereise greater power than before. 
If people do not eomply with the illegal demands of a patwari, he makes a point 
of harassing them in a variety of ways, Formerly the District Officers, during 
their tours, malle secret inquiries regarding the state of affairs and kept an 
eye on the patwaris, but now they are inaccessible to the people. Any persons 
who approach their camps out of court hours are roughly treated. Under the 
circumstances the patwaris are able to lord it over the people without let or 
hindrance. Government levies only the land revenue income and license taxes; 
but there is no end to the taxes which the people have to pay to the patwari. 
He has his quota of grain when the spring and the autumn harvests are 
gathered. His palms must be greased whena mutation of names is made, the 
income ;tax and the license tax assessments are revised, an application for 
supply of wood is made, a death ora birth is reported, coolies are pressed into 
service, local inquiries gre made into any serious offences, and so forth. When 
a person goes to see a patwari, he takes a quantity of milk or -clarified 
butter to him as a present. When a patwari pays a visit to a village, his 
pony and servant have to be fed by the villagers. Under the circumstances 
it is no wonder if a person who gets the post of a patwari is considered by the 
people fo have obtained, as it were, the supremacy of heaven. Sometimes a 
twari does not hesitate to assault even a low easte girl, a recent instance of 
which has heen noticed by the Garhwal Patrika, : | . : 


(b).—Police. 


13. The Almora Akhbdr, of the 21st June, in its local news column, re- 

™ om for the establishment foerring to Baldhauti which is a small hill near Almora 
ofa police-station at Baldhauti in 4l- and has been turned into a reserved forest, observes 
that a great deal of traffic is carried on along the 

road which leads to Shor, Gangoli, Askat and other places and passes by Baldhauti. 
The inhabitants of Doti some to Baldhauti where they pitch their tents and sell ghz 
and other things. Thefts are often committed at their tents, and some persons cheat 
them by falsely representing themselves to be wholesale traders, making pur- 
chases from them on credit and subsequently making themselves scarce. Some- 
time ago a woman was murdered at Baldhauti, and recently a soldier was killed 


near Chitai. Under these circumstances it is highly desirable that a poliee-station 
Should be established at Baldhauti. | i 


(c)—Finanee and Taxation, 


14. The English Hindosthén (K4lékankar), of the 23rd June, in comment- 
| ing upon the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Ram's remarks 
marks in his Nager ges en in his speech on the Budget in the Viceroy’s Legis- 
erer einen Vurpane id, i ative Council, on the question of increasing the 
| | popularity of Government Currency Nets, observ es:— 
he free encashment of any note entails difficulties, as has been stated by the 
Hon'ble Rai Bahadur, and it is a well known fact. that both the procuring and 
disposing of Government Currency Notes, from and to the Government Treasuries, 
are unknown things. It is true that the Treasury Officer does favour sometimes the 


Pdlic of his acquaintance ; but properly speaking, they are. only used by the 
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officials. "This is 4 practice which inconveniences the possessor of Government 
notes very much in the country, and it is for this very reason that the 
— fa to the towns and cities: As far as Banks and Commercial 


( m8 ) 


+ 


bodies are concerned we have nothing to say against them; but we cannot bel 
remarking that it behoves Government to allow their sale and purchase in all the 
Government offices. Because it is in obedience to the command of the rulers that we 
ern „therefore we ought not to be allowed to 
suffer by obeying 


— Se . 
i t of the inconvenience the annoyance to which we are subj in 
selling and ing Government Currency notes we have to pay a discount also, 
This ours surely ought to be recouped by the Government, or else the 
discount should be stopped, neck and crop.” 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


15. The n Pe 23rd eo says that the Joint Magistrate 
u revising water-rate assessments, which 
e ay RE were originally made by another officer, has greatly 
reduced them. They will now soon be put into force, and the people will be 
presented with bills for payment. No people has been exempted, not even widows, 
cripples, &c. But still the income from the water-rate is not likely to exceed 
Rs. 60,000 a year. The Municipal Board could raise this amount even by confining 
the tax to the persons who had house connections, if it e the extension 
of such connections by reducing the rate of the tax. However, now that a new 
de has been made and all the world and his wife will have to pay the tax, 
the people reasonably contend that water should be laid on to every creek and 
corner of the town. : 


16. The Oudh W 1 M ow), — the 0 N says — 

itor received seve complaints regarding 

— opassengere at Benares by the harassment of in-coming railway passengers at 
Benares by the octroi officials at the octroi outpost 

near the railway station. Passengers are sometimes detained for four or six hours. 
A gentleman complains that he 1 cloth with him to Benares for dyeing, which 
was therefore exempt from octroi, but that he was detained at the octroi outpost 
till 10 p.m. by the octroi peuns. In the meantime the muharrir whose duty it was 
to examine the cloth and let him go, continued to enjoy his sweet slumbers. 
The mubarrir was awakened from his sleep by a slight shower of rain, and then he 
permitted the gentleman to go home. Benares is visited by thousands of pilgrims 


22 . They must be exposed to great inconvenience at the hands of octroi 
Officials. 


(e ).—Education, 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, says :— We hear that 
2 2 r 3 rupees have been pes at 
Mir. Dela Peg, proposal for tne the disposal of t ucation Department of these 
teacher in every Distrint hol Provinces, and that a scheme is under preparation in the 
. 26 fe Director's Office under the superintendence of Mr. Dela 
Fosse for the distribution of this money among the Vernacular and Anglo-Verna- 
cular Schools. We do not yet know much about this scheme, but we have heard 
from a reliable source that Mr. Dela Fosse has recommended the appointment of 3 
special English teacher for every District School on Rs. 100 a month. Now s0 far 
we have no fault to find with the scheme. But we are further told that these new 
appointments are to be reserved for Englishmen, on the plea that natives cannot 
teach English satisfactorily, If this is true, then the practical working of the 
rule will come to this, that a large number of good and safe berths will be created 
for half- educated Eurasians, Imperial Anglo-Indians, and perhaps also native 
Christians, because it will be impossible to get ‘sixteen anna’ English teachers 
on Rs. 100 a month. We would further like to know whether all these English 
teachers will have to go through the Training College or not. As far as we 
know not a single Eurasian or Anglo-Indian has yet come out successful from that 
pollege. In such a case how the Education Department will be able to supply 
ese English teachers’ in adequate numbers passes our comprehension. But we 
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hope that the rumour which we have heard and upon which we have 

| eigen and to which the evidence of Mr. Dela Fosse before the 

Iniversity Commission lends some countenance, is not true, and that the colour 

suestion will not be introduced in a department where literary merit and scholar- 

ip should be the only passport to success.“ e Hindustani’ (Lucknow), of 
the 25th June, 89 views on the subject.] a3 


18. The Ol seeps * 1 in he n of 2 and the 21st 

: | , : une, re uces, by instalments, the note submitted 
Note by the Pra° g 

8 to the Uni 


to the University Commission by Babu Gobind Das, 
Vice-President of the Nagri Pracharini Sabha at 
Benares, on behalf of the Sabha, expresses its full concurrence with the views of 
that association, and hopes that His Excellency the Viceroy will give the note the 
attention it deserves. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


19, The. English 9 3 of the — J — ene :— 
urea Those Who are really conce th the welfare 
„Fag., = B of India and its people, will watch with some interest 
the discussion going on between Mr. McMinn, a retired 
Indian Civil Servant of some reputation on the one hand, and Mr. R. C. Dutt and 
his friends, on the other. Mr. McMinn has written a book called Famine Truths, 
Half-traths and Untruths” to refute Mr. Dutt's pessimistic assertions re the con- 
dition of the Indian people. In the third chapter of his book, Mr. McMinn 
marshals a large body of evidence rebutting Mr. Dutt’s statement that famines 
in India were neither so severe nor so numerous before the advent of the British. 
Mr. McMinn finds great famines, which depopulated entire provinces, recorded by 
some of the best known Musalman chroniclers—famines in which ‘ man was driven 
to feed on man,’ in A. D. 941,1022 and 1033, while in 1148 there began a severe 
famine which lasted for eleven years ! | 


In 1290 again there was a famine so severe in Delhi that whole families 
drowned themselves. There were also terrible famines in 1342, 1344, and 1345. 
In the last-mentioned year, it is recorded ‘the Emperor himself was unable to 
obtain the necessaries for his household. When the Sultan reached Delhi, not a 
thousandth part of the population remained. He found the country desolate, 
deadly famine ing, all cultivation abandoned.’ Another eleven years of 
famine desolated d from 1396 to 1407. In the following years there were 
severe famines: - 1412, 1413, 1424, 1491, 1447, 1574, 1598. In 1634 a famine 
depopulated whole districts in Guzerat. The years 1661, 1684, 1686, 1706, 1708, 
1711, 1712, 1733, 1789 and 1745 were all periods of desolating famine. It must 
be remembered that in those days there were no remittances of crores of rupees 
and shiploads of foodstuffs from a charitable British public, and a sympathising 
American people. There was no network of railways enabling one part of India to 
come to the reacue of another. Want of space precludes our going into further 
details, but we certainly recommend our readers to read both Mr. McMinn’s and 
Mr. Dutt's speeches, and then let the unbiassed reader decide whether India is 
better or worse off now than she was before the British Raj.” 


20. The Express (Lucknow), of the 26th June, observes :—“ The people 

who live in large towns and cities are always inclined 

ofagriniterel een to forget that the majority of the Indian population 
consisting of hundreds of millions and scattered over 

& continent of 15,60,160 square miles, consists of men who depend for their liveli- 
hood chiefly upon land. The man who passes his days, months and years either 
in a busy street or in an Accounts ‘office does not care to know how the world goes 
beyond the city walls, He gets his corn, fruits and vegetables just as he gets 
his cloth or steel pen, or knife or crockery. He knows all these are imported into 
the city and are intended for his use if he can pay the price. This indifference, 
however, on the part of the city population is a matter which is greatly to be 


eplored, inasmuch as men of light and learning generally live in towns and cities. 


Even thoas who orignally come from villages to our schools and colleges settle 
down in the cities for — 4 an 9 to be mentioned. Now it 
118 poy 
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always happens that they are 80 much absorbed in their new gurroundinge in the 
cities that they become totally indifferent to the affairs of the country. All this 


is really lamentable. Why! Because agriculture which, a8 hug been pointed ont; 


forms the means of livelihood of a vast majority of the Indian po 


knowledge acqui Sty te Gamer 
stationary and has not profited at all by the knowledge acquired by the sons of the 
soil. To improve the condition of the agriculturist and to reform the agricultural 
methods of ‘the land ought to engage the attention of every patriotic person in India. 
The i ement in the condition of the Ind ian agriculturist and the introduction 
of reforms into the agricultural methods of the land, greatly depend on the Gover- 
ment and its revenue system, but this does not exonerate us from the duty we owe 
to our country. . Our peasantry is for the most part quite ignorant, and those, who 
receive Western education do not remain peasants any longer. The result is that 
agriculture has made no progress worth the name, the peasants are mere dumb crea. 
tures who cannot state their grievances to the Government, nor can they o0-operate 
with Government officials in introducing more improved scientific methods in their 
work. With better manures, with improved implements and a knowledge of plant 
sanitation and practical chemistry, India can yield such rich crops that the 
chances of the occurrence of famine will no longer exist. What is wanted, there- 
fore, is widespread agricultural education in the land. To accomplish this object, 
Agricultural colleges should be established in all the great centres of India, Some 
of our contemporaries are of opinion that to achieve any appreciative results, the 
Government ought to take the initiative in the matter, and the Government financiers 
should see their way to grant a respectable sum for the purpose. The Govern- 
ment has lately strengthened the Imperial Agricultural Department by the appoint- 
ment of a cryptogamic botanist and an entomologist. What led the Government 
to adopt this course is the fact that every year extensive crops in every province 
are destroyed or damaged by wheat-rust or hop appis, grasshoppers, caterpillars 
and other enemies of harvest. ä 


It has been found that India suffers an enormous logs of exores of rupees 
every year owing to wheat rust alone. Similarly the destruction of the mango 
erop is attributed to an insect. Sugarcane, 8 and poppy are simi- 
larly destroyed by grasshoppers and caterpillars. Nobody in this country has 
been able to find out the causes and remedies of these evils, and our peasants are 
entirely helpless in the matter. They see their crops are being destroyed, but 
they quietly submit to what they think is unavoidable. Everybody. will admit 
that the appointment of a few experts may be useful, but the area of research is 
80 very vast in India, that there ought to be a large number of earnest students in 
every part of the Indian continent who may be engages in the work of agricultural 
progress. The worst evil to which plants in India are subject are their com- 
municable diseases, which, if they once appear in a farm or field, spread like wild 
fire and sometimes cause serious damage to the crops of the whole country. The 
farmer ought to be able to find out the disease, and know the methods of Tieinfec- 
tion and segregation. If the farm is disinfected at the proper time, much evil and 
loss can be averted, because neglect would seriously mar the prospect of the neigh- 
bouring farms. We know that in the United States, the laws of each State provide 
penalties, both fine and imprisonment, for the ‘neglect of those precautions, and 
strict laws exist in Germany, Canada and Queenstand. | „ f 


Io enforce any strict legislation on the matter will be premature in India and 
will probably result in more harm than good : but it seems to us to be a matter of 
imperative necessity that agricultural education should be popularised in the land. 
It will produce beneficial results in course of time, and when the farmers have 
recourse to the sanitary methods and other improved means of os it will 
undoubtedly and materially add to the prosperity of our agriculturists as well as 
to the income of the country, Until that time the experts of the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Department ought to devote their energies to make themselves acquainted 
thoronghly with the conditions of the soil, and.detect the causes which deteriorate 
it or find ont: the means which will improve it. After they have done that, the 

should communicate the results of their.researches to the more enlightened and well- 


_ to-do landholders, who in their turn ought to give instructions to their cultivatore 


and tenants. The example which they. will set thereby will very probably have 
some effect upon their ucighours as well, and by this. means a ‘find of empiric 


( a )j 


monledgs of these teforms will bécome 

stood: that unless regular education of agricultural science is imparted to the 

sons of the farmers, no great resuits can be expected, Li pronith Oat weeda 
tes 00. Oeneral. | 


: : E Nil 
21. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 26th June, observes: “ Chandhri Debi 
n Singh of Asaura, ‘district Meerut, is a well-known 
einirtrom Chaudhri Debi singh rais of his district, and a prominent zamindar, who has 
Assore in Meerut. been more or less associated with the Government 


in one one or the other for the last forty years. A Bhuinhar Brahman 
caste, he has 


by connections with certain prominent members of the community, 
and over the deliberations of their last Caste Conference he presided. Chaudhri 
Debi Singh had been ever honoured for his services to the public and the 
community at large. In his old age he has been disgraced by being deprived 
of his title under rather peculiar circumstances. Much public sympathy will 
be evinced for him in the wide circle of his friends. By one stroke of the pen, 
his past services have been undone, and, if we mistake not, this is the first 
instance in which a title-holder of the Government has been charged with miscon- 
duct and deprived of his title on executive reports. 1 4 


What is the offence. of which the old Chaudhri has been accused ? In the 


Meerut Bribery Case which ended in the conviction of Pandit Kashi Prasad: 


Misra, Deputy Collector, and his subsequent dismissal, Chaudhri Debi Singh was 


in an indirect way connected. A relation of the Chaudhri was charged with a 
criminal offence, and was placed for trial before Pandit Kashi Prasad. The man 


went to the Chaudhri and asked his advice as to what to do, as he was afraid that: 
the Deputy Collector would accept a bribe from the other side and convict. him. 
The Chandhri’s advice was not to bribe the Deputy Collector, but to get the case 
transferred from the Court. The relation would not hear this advice. He said 
his ixzat was at stake; he could not help but offer a bribe. The Chaudhri there- 
upon said that he might do so through a certain zamindar of Meerut, known to be 
the middleman between the Deputy Collector and bribe-givers. In the meantime, 
rumour reached the Collector as to the bribe-taking propensities of some of his 
Deputies. When Chaudhri Debi Singh happened to see the Collector, he was 
asked whether there were rumours about Pandit Kashi Prasad being a corrupt 
officer, and whether it was true that a bribe was given to the Deputy with his (Chau- 
dhri’s) knowledge in a certain case. Chaudhri Debi Singh frankly told the Collector 


what had happened, not hiding the part he had played in the matter. The Collector 
after completing his private enquiries, submitted a report to the Government. 
A Commission was appointed to make an enquiry into the matter with the result 


noted above. 


Now, we do not absolve Chaudhri Debi Singh from all blame. It was 


morally wrong of him to have countenanced bribe-giving to a judicial officer, but 
we think the punishment meted out to him is out of all proportion to the offence 
committed, and that under the circumstances, it will have a most demoralising 
effect on corrupt officers. The Government ought to have, in dealing with this 
matter, looked into its peculiar circumstances and the condition of its own judicial 
officers, err much was said by prosecution witnesses in the Meerut 
case. The Chaudhri did not himself offer à bribe and had no personal interest in 


doing so. When asked by the responsible officers of the Government he made a. 


clean breast of the whole affair and did not hide a single fact. For this offence he 


is as severely punished as the convicted officer, and in his old age he and his family 


are disgraced, 
will have a g 
ment, dare to ex; 
authorities? Will anybody hereafter say frankly what he knows about the 
conduct of the officers of the Government? Sir Antony MacDonnell's Government 
in order to clean the Augean stable of the Government service promised even 
actual bribe: 
the bribe-taking’ by officers.’ Had the late Goverument been as strict to the Govern- 
ment'witnebsés ag the present Government has been, the corrupt officers who were 


We say that the punishment meted out to Chaudhri Debi Singh 


ignominously sent “away ‘would have been to-day présiding over the destinies: of 


pulat, But it must be distinctly underz 


reat demoralising effect. Will any razs of Meerut after this treat- 
the ‘misdeeds of the executive officérs before the District’ 


givers’ pardon to induce them to go into the witness-box to depose to 
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the people. . Are we to understand that a change 


and the peo 


has also taken place in this policy, 
ple are in future to be silent spectators of the doings of a certain 
class of officers of the Government? We have said that the action of Chaudhri 
Debi Singh was morally wrong; we do not defend him in what he said to his 
relation, but we think we give vent to the. 1 of persons who know the 
facts of the case that the grey-headed Chaudhri in his old age, after forty years’ 
disinterested service to the Government, did not deserve the treatment which has 
been meted out to him. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil, 


Vi—Ratmway. 


22. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st June, publishes a com- 
munication in which the writer complains that third- 

on the Bengal and Norte-Western Class passengers are over-crowded in carriages on the 
ee Bengal and North-Western Railway, especially on the 
Katihar Branch. The maximum number of passengers fixed for a compartment 
during the hot weather is eight, but as many as 12 persons are huddled into a com- 
partment, the number sometimes rising even to 16. It is almost needless to say 


that the passengers on such occasions have to travel standing. Such overcrowding 


not only causes great inconvenience to the ngers, but is also most injurious to 
the public health. Passengers are also made to travel in goods wagons and even in 
open trucks. The sufferings of the passengers who have to travel in trucks under 
the scorching midday sun, may easily be imagined. These evils are due to the 
want of an adequate supply of third-class carriages. The Behar newsppers have 
more than once drawn the attention of the Traffic Superintendent to the evils in 
vain. Again, the passenger trains are very unpunctual in their arrival at and 
departure from the Digha and the Paleza ghäts, which is a source of great trouble 
to passengers. Moreover, the arrangements for the supply of drinking water at some 
stations are very unsatisfactory. 


VII.—Post Orrice. 


23. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the “rs J A * that 
1 stmen are not very punctual in the delivery of letters, 
dalivery of letters, newspapers, be. by — and ; er articles to the addressees. 
They think nothing of postponing the delivery of a 

newspaper even for ten days or in making over an article toa person other than 
the one intended. Recently the editor received a complaint from a customer in 
who complains that he generally receives only one or two issues of the weekly 
Rohilkhand Gazette in the course of a month. This is very injurious to the 


interests of newspapers, and the higher Postal authorities will do well to take steps 
to check the evil. | 


VIII.—Native Soctetrzs anp Rexicious anp Social. Marrsrs. 


24, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, observes :—" If half of what 

ig? the Public Gazette of Amritsar says about Col. 

anileged mismanagement of the Jwala Singh who has just resigned the Sarbarahkar- 
by ee” Swale Singh. ship of the Golden Temple Endowment of Amritsar, is 
true, it reflects great discredit on the Local Govern- 


ment and its local representatives. It is said that Jawala Singh openly r 
efal- 


the property, ill-spent its income, and that when he was openly charged with 


cation no attention was paid to these charges, and as he happened to be a protégé 


of the Deputy Commissioner, the latter managed to keep him in the office until his 
departure from the district.” | 7 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 22nd June, observes:—“ We reproduce 


ae elsewhere a paper read by Mr. S. S. Thorburn before 
Pres. arm onthe Indian the East India Association of London on the Indian 
Press. We confess we read the paper with not 2 


little surprise as the views expressed therein show a narrowness of mind, of 
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which: we. were under the impression that Mr. Thorburn was not the owner. His 
recent Wri speeches had led us to suppose that the average Anglo- 
Indian's bias an de of the educated Indian, if at all carried by Mr: Thorburn 
to his home, must have been washed away in the free atmosphere of his 
mother country. It is to this deep-seated bias that we cap attribute the 
studied indifference to the claims of educated Indians and ‘hatred to their progress 
which mark Mr. Thorburn’s paper. Mr. Thorburn does:not look with favour on the 
new class of educated Indians. He thinks that the products of the Universities are 
larger than the requirements of the country and that every graduate or Entrance 
Indian, who fails to secure a job in a Government Office, becomes an 
enemy of the British Government. Because young India speaks out its mind freely 
he thinks discontent is confined to that class alone; but for it the rural popula- 
tion will not raise its voice against any Government measure. He further thinks 
that Indian newspapers are the vehicles for dissemination of discontent throughout 
the country. He does not propose to further gag the mouth of the Indian press, 
but to create a class of Government organs which should be started at Government 
cost or subsidised by the Government exchequer. Mr. Thorburn's premises as well 
as conclusions are wrong. Nobody can deny that there does exist much discontent 
in the country: but it is wrong to say that the discontent is confined to the minority 
of educated Indians. The discontent is as serious in the rural population as in the 
urban, and if the officers of the Government feel that the contagion spreads from 
the urban to the rural population they simply show a want of touch with popular 
feeling. The discontent is not of a political nature, nor due to any racial feeling. 
It is solely due to economical causes and quite within the power of the Government 
toremove. Ifthe discontent of the rural population does not make itself heard 
by the ruling classes, the fact is due to the inarticulate nature of the people than 
toany other cause. The educated class is discontented because, in its every day 
intercourse, it finds itself placed under unreasonable disabilities. It is brought 
face to face with racial indignities. At every step the educated Indian feels that 
simply because nature has produced him on Indian soil, whatever his capabilities 
may be, he must ever be marked with the ban of inferiority. Government posts 
which he could fill admittedly with as much ability as foreigners do, even in some 
cases with more credit, are reserved for foreigners, and he is left to starve. The 
remedy for this state of things does not lie in closing the mouth of the press or in 
starting Government organs. The true remedy lies in not treating Indians 
as Uitlanders in their own land, but in giving them the rights and privileges of 
British citizens, As to subsidising the Press, the experiment was once tried 
but failed. We know that in these provinces, ten years ago before we set up a 
strong agitation against the injustice and the demoralising effect of the action, 
some vernacular papers were actually purchased by Government and supplied to 
Government schools and courts. These subsidised newspapers n. neither 
the respect nor the attention of the public, and as soon as the Government subsidy 
was withdrawn, all but one—which is still being conducted at a heavy loss to its 
rich proprietor,—ceased to have existence. If the experiment is once more tried, 
similar will be the fate. A journalist who is not honest, who sells his freedom of 
speech even for the tempting offer of Rs. 3,000 a month, a man who while sitting in 
the editorial sanctum, fails to comment on any passing event and criticise Govern- 
ment action in any particular matter cannot command any respect. The editor’s 
profession is noble, but the editor is looked upon with feelings of respect till such 
time only that he discharges his duties nobly. If he prostitutes his pen even for 
Government, he will be looked down upon as a mere Government purveyor of news, 
exciting as much interest as any Government officer would do. His paper will 
have no ee circulation of its own. Outside the Government offices the 
existence of the paper will not be known. We repeat that the proposed scheme is 
bound to prove a failure. If Mr. Thorburn represents any large class of Anglo- 
Indian opinion in the matter, and it is the intention of Government to bring the 
Indian press under wholesome influence, it should be done, not by bribing the 
newspaper editors or spending the taxpayer's money in creating new berths for 
retired officers, but by inaugurating a policy of confidence and good will towards the 
indigenous press. By this time the Government are in possession of the names of 
Journalists throughout the country whose honesty, sobriety and moderation of 
views are admitted, whose public spirit and good intentions are never disputed ; 
. ; 114 
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these can be selected as purveyors of. Government news, and the Govérnme 
officials asked to avail themselves of their columns to contradict any mistepresen. 
tation or misunderstanding that might arise from intentional or unintentional 
mistakes of the press. The Indian press would welcome every scrap of new, 
which the Government might like to supply, and gladly place its columns at the 
disposal of the responsible officers of Government to comment on its actions, to 
explain Government intentions in any particular matter, without paying a single 
shell to the newspaper editor and proprietor for the service.“ 


: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 1st July, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudß. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEWSPAPERS. 

, — — - . — 
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ieee 3 
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Name. Locality. Name of publisher. Circulations 
Thrice @ month. 
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Unapo- Hör. 
Monthly. 
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I. Poros. 

| ee ae se. ay MR tile MAR lag da ed 
1, The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 26th: June; contains a cartoon in 
; which: e dead. donkey, . machel: the: Howth -Atticen 
2 War, is represented as suspended by the neck and 
legs from a long pole, marked the Indian Treasury, and carried with great 
difficulty by a number of Indian coolies. The letter-press is as follows: A 
burden on India,” 

(b).— Home. 


2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 29th June, says:“ On Wednesday 
afternoon while the people were anxiously waiting for 
Bis Majesty's U Coronation news from England, and while in spite of 
the Government’s wishes that there should be only one 
observance of Coronation festivities in India, many a town was putting on a holiday 
garb and making arrangements for loyal demonstrations, on Thursday morning 
came the shocking news of his Imperial Majesty's serious illness and indefinite 
nement of the Coronation. e news was as sudden as it was shocking, and 
was received with the deepest concern. It is true that the American papers 
announced some six months that the King-Emperor was not in the best of 
health, so much so that even the Coronation festivities might have to be foregone ; 
but the first official intimation of the illness which we got in India was on Saturday 
last, when we were told that His Majesty was down with lumbago, a piece of news 
which was however promptly contradicted. Nobody on the first report of the news 
ever dreamt that the nature of the disease was so serious as to necessitats an opera- 
tion below the kidney in the intestines. It is impossible to describe the feeling of 
anxiety and concern with which telegrams are now being watched, and how eve 
message conveying the news that His Majesty is making progress is received with 
feelings of deep thankfulness. From the hearts of millions of his subjects goes 
forth in different forms of religions and in different languages the one common 
prayer to our common Merciful Father in this hour of anxiety and tribulation that 
it may please Him to give strength to the King to bear the severe illness with 
patience and fortitude and that he may be vouchsafed health and strength to reign 
long over his loyal people.” 


3. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the ist July, observing that the news 

f of His Majesty's illness has cast a 22 all over this 

His Majesty's {liness, ta? 4 is glad to notice that the operation which 

His Majesty has undergone has been successfully 

performed, and that he is now progressing satisfactorily, and the wound healing 
up. The editor prays for His Majesty's speedy cure and complete recovery. 


4. The English Hindosthén (Käläkankar), of the 2nd July, observes :— 

“The Amrita Bazar Patrika coald not, even in a 

ftines, en His Majesty's leader dealing with the King's illness, abstain from 

spitting a little of its accustomed venom.- Two 

* at least are uncalled for, misleading and incorrect: the one affecting 
uropeans and the other His Gracious Majesty. The first runs as follows :— 


Superstitious as the Hindus are, whenever they make a promise, to be fulfilled at a 
future period, eo: apes “God willing to it. This is not, however, done in Europe. We 
were 22 years ago, we found the pro of the six months' tour in India of the 

nt King, then the Prince of Wales, settled in land. It was settled before His 
ug, es, 
oy 


and the Indian Treasury. 


al Highness had reached this country in minute details, as to where he would be and what he 


would do on such and such dates. It is quite trae that steam and electricity have enabled men 
* veing many things under some sort of control, but that still it was felt by the Hindus to be 
a little bit arrogant on the part of puny humanity to settle the programme of a tour half a year 
in advance. And wonder of wonders, His Royal Highness carried out the terms of the 
Programme to the very letter. 


as our contemporary never heard of the letters D. V. so frequently used 
in Europe, which stand for Deus volens:’ Anglice, ‘God wi ling. Many 
Christians. make continual use of the D. V., but as a rule, it is considered 


Unnecessary and superfluous, as they all know that nothing can be done, or occur, 
Without the .Almight: fee willing, ao that even when the expression is not 
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used, it is understood. We are not astenisbed at the Patrika being surprised at 
arrangements being made for six months in advance, for we are well aware that 
fo. tis not 4 Bengali virtue, while a far-seeing statesman will not only see 
what will probably occut in the future, but will make arrangements ly, 
not —— doubting God's power to alter or dewolish his plans, 

Beaconsfield's purchase of the Suez-Canal shares is a case in point, which any 
student of Modern History will at once be able to grasp. } ey 


The next paragraph which we think is in very bad form, to say the least 
of it, runs as follows :— | ¢ 
= seo how equally helpless is the position of a mi King. Our King-Emperor 
was ill. "His Maes himself Jealized it and no doubt said 80. 852 — who surfo him 
would not allow him to postpone the ceremony. The more ill he became, the more emphatic was 
the denial of bis illness by bis advisers. The King moarnfally complains that he is far from 
well, and the Times the next morning congratulates the public on the complete recovery of 
the King from his malady. 111 rane 
bere were influential parties connected with Insurance and other Companies who would 
have the King go through the ceremony to serve their purposes. It never occurred to them 
and others that the fatiguing ceremony might take away the life of His Majesty. And thus, 
though it was pretty generally known, that the King would have to run a great risk were he 
obliged to go through the varions ceremonies in connection with the Coronation, yet he was not 
allowed that complete rest which his system required, and all preparations were pushed on 
with vigour. ’ | 
Instead of joining the rest of the world in admiring the King’s pluck and 
Spartan fortitude in suffering excruciating pain with a smiling face, that 
multitudes should not be disappointed, our Bengali contemporary makes out that 
His Majesty was coerced by those surrounding him; an utter N of 
facts. It was only when it became physically impossible to proceed that the King 
yielded to the soliciationa of his medical advisers, who plajnly told him that 
unless he rested and permitted an operation to be performed, the consequences 
would be fatal. As to the nonsense about those connected with Insurance offices 
influencing the King to go on at all risk, ‘ bosh’ is the only word to describe it. 
The Insurance offices stand to lose immensely by the King’s death, and if they 
had had the power they would have used it to preserve His Majesty's life and not 
to endanger it. Some people’s ideas of loyalty are indeed past understanding.” 


5. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th June, says that His 

, jesty’s Coronation was to take place in London on 
ponement of the Coronation. . the 26th idem. The natives of this country regret 
that they have been unable to witness the Coronation 
of their Sovereign with theirowneyes. But they have the satisfaction to find that 
they are represented by some Indian Chiefs and gentlemen on the occasion, who 
must be taking part in the rejoicings and giving vent to their feelings of loyalty 
and devotion. Though Lord Curzon has expressed his desire that all rejoicings 
in India should be reserved for the 1st of January next, when the Proclamation 
Darbar takes place at Delhi, the people cannot help expressing joy on this happy 
occasion too. But man proposes: God disposes. Since writing the above the editor 
is grieved to learn that the Coronation has had to be deferred owing to His 
Majesty's illness. It would seem that the King-Emperor concealed his ailment, 

| he suffered great pain, with a view to avoid marring the public rejoicings 
for which all the arrangements had been completed. There can be no end to the 
grief and sorrow of the people at the unfortunate illness of His Majesty who 
cherishes such great love and sympathy for them. Now it is their earnest prayer 
that he may soon be restored to health in order that they may have occasion to 
rejoice over his recovery and Coronation with doubled zeal and enthusiasm. 


6. A correspondent of the Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 26th June, 

a — 4 that a Hg large 8 of 15 will of 

N e Cu in honour of course be given in honour of His Majesty's Coronation 
en ee Ai 1 headin on the 26th June and the Proclamation 
: . Darbar at Delhi on the ist of January 1903. It is 
quite probable that some new titles, both English and Indian, will he created to 
mark the occasion. But the writer hopes that in the distribution of titles due care 
will be taken that they are conferred on deserving persons, and not showered 
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i iscriminately, a6 was done ‘at the Delhi Imperial Assemblage in 1877) THe! 
— of 4 title on an undeserving person simply wers its valke iu the 
to be conferred on men of different qualifications and professions ? It is to be hoped’ 
that no new title like (the clumey) title of “ Khan Sahib” ‘will be created this 
time, and thereby cause inconvenience to the recipients. Able and competent gentle“ 
men should certainly be consulted before any new Indian titles are er cad 
adopted. by Government. | cated | 


7. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 2nd J uly, says that while the 

celebration of Sivaji’s anniversary was hitherto 
confined to the Marathi districts, it was this year 
_ celebrated at Calcutta also during the last week. 
The celebration took place in the Classical Theatre which was quite full. Mr. 


Celebration of Sivaji’s anniversary 
at Calcutta. 


Narendro Nath Sen presided at the meeting, and Baba Surendro Nath Banerji, 


kers 


Babu Bipin Chandra Pal and Dr. Mullick were among ‘the distinguished s 
ve ‘expression to the great esteem and honoar in which 


on the occasion, who 


the Hindu world holt the Maratha National Hero.’ Sivaji founded a Hindu 


Kingdom on a national basis, and he succeeded in creating the feeling of 


nationality in the greater part of the country. To create national feeling it is 


to honour national martyrs among whom Sivaji stands at the top of 


the list. The natives would therefore do well to invariably hold rejoicings at 


his anniversary. : 


8. The Rohilkhand Gazétée (Bareilly), of the 4th July, says that there 


is a natural desire on the part of every human bein 
Attitude of British rulers towards 
natives in India. 


$a world-wide empire on which the sun never sets and who are practically: 
free to do what they please in India in virtue of the laws they themselves have 
most ingenious! er Bat the result of this excessive or over-government in 
India is that the British rulers have to work extremely hard, not unoften at the 
sacrifice of their health and to the utter neglect of their domestic affairs, which 
sometimes leads to very serious consequences in their private life. It is a 
great pity that, though the British rulers of India freely acknowledge the 
courage, bravery, abilities and loyalty of the natives, they are extremely chary 
of entrusting the latter with any real power or authority. Englishmen also 
refrain from cultivating familiarity with natives, so much so that they stick to 
their Western form of dress though it does not suitthe climate of this country. 
Owing to the existence of a gulf between the natives and their British rulers, 
the latter are never able to trust the former, and as long as they are in this 
country, they feel as if they were in a land of exile: on the other baud, if Eng- 
lishmen cultivated friendship and familiarity with natives, they could make their 
lives much happier, and they might even safely relieve themselves of a portion 
of the burden of administration by transferring it to the shoulders of competent 


natives. 
II.—ArauanisTan anp TrAns-FRontize. 
Nil. 
III.—Nartive Sratzs, 


9. The Oudh Punch, in its ra r of the 26th June, observes that 


ever since the subscriptions were, for the first time 
ton ofthe Seajaa attra Ake : 


raised by the Musalmans in India in aid of the 


a — vo tap Visti Memorial Turkish sufferers in the Russo-Tarkish War, it has 


9 been a general complaint that subscriptions which 


the Musalmans raise from among themselves for the relief of their foreign 
-religionists under the influence of religious fervour do not reach, in their 
entirety, the people for whose benefit they have been given. Hence when the 
question of collecting subscriptions for the Hedjaz Railway Fund was raised, 
it was doubted whether the whole amount that mi ht be collected for the 
Purpose would reach its destination. A rumour has recently been going the round of 
he Native press, to the effect that not a single shell of the Hedjaz Famine 


to lord it over his fellow-creatures, a desire. which. 
is te be found very strong among Englishmen, who. 
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robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
10. The Hindi Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 26th June, says that 
it — oes that a Member of Parliament vil t 
A suggestion for the estabiishment a Question in the House of Commons suggestin 
States. 5 the representative system of Government which has 
| been in force in Mysore since 1881 and. has been 
attended with satisfactory results, may be extended to other States in India. The 
suggestion is really a good one. As it is, there are Councils in some Native States 
and the administration is conducted in accordance with their advice. But these 
Councils cannot claim to be representative bodies like the Representative 
Assembly in Mysore. The latter contains the representatives of every town and 
community, and thus the people have a voice in the management of the State 
affairs through their representatives. Other States had better follow suit and 
establish similar institutions. The measure, which has proved so successfal in 
Mysore, would assuredly lead to an improvement in the nistration. in other 
principalities. 
11. The Bid rat Jiwan (Benares), of the 30th June, adverting to the 
deposition of Maharaja Madho Singh of Panna, the 
Tee ee hardin sf tee grant of a pension of Rs. 1,200 a year to him, and 
the appointment of Jadavendra Singh, the eldest son 
of the ex-Maharaja’s deceased uncle, Khuman Singh, as heir to the gaddi, 
observes that the Prince being N be years old will probably be placed under 
an English tutor and guardian. The Government of India cannot be too careful 
in selecting a tutor aud guardian who will mould the character of the young 
Prince on which will depend the happiness of his subjects. Thus it is necessary 
that his tutor should bear the highest character. 


IV.—GeNERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil, 
' (b).—Police. 


12. The Oudh Akbar (Lucknow), of the Ist July, says that, according 
to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, one of the most objec- 
Police reform, tionable features of the Police administration is that 
| . a police official is in à position to 1 ) incrimi- 
nate any person he pleases and have him convicted and punished. Wien a crime 
is committed, the 2 official deputed to investigate the offence is, under the 
present system, bound to send up some body, whether guilty or innocent, as 
offender for trial, lest he should be considered incompetent. And when once 
a person has been chalaned by the police they spare no pains to bring the 
charge home to him by any means, fair or foul. If the trying native magistrate 
is not ready to meet the wishes of the police half way, and considers the evidence 
produced by the prosecution insufficient, despite the great efforts of the police 
to prove the charge, the police investigating official seeks the help of the District 
Superintendent of Police, who tries to influence the court by personally appearing 
before the court and in other ways, and, in the event of failing in his attempt, ng 
the ears of the District Magistrate by making misrepresentations. The District 
Magistrate sends for the trying Magistrate, and ‘ instructs” him in the case. Such 
are the tactics adopted by the police to secure the conviet ion of persons “ chalaned ” 
by them. This is a most painful and unsatisfactory state of things, and should be 
thoroughly laid bare before the coming Police Commission in order that steps 
may be taken for remedying the evil. | | 6 


(e). Finance and Taxation, — 
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(d). Munio ipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
. of the Soth Jane, publishes « letter, fa which the 
1 det, tebe os ter that when a person builds a house at 
. pe Agra, he has to pay . for | 
practice a ra, pay eight annas a month for every 
wanes GP si 1 bricklayer employed on the work as the cost of the 


2 used in building the house. But now that the water-rate has been intro- 
uced from the Ist April last and will be levied from every householder, it is 
but fair that the ce of realising the cost of water used in the construction 


of buildings should be abolished, 


14, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd July, observes :—“A correspondent 
| from Fyzabad speaking of the successfal administra- 
_rarty spiritin the Fysabed tion of the local municipality, says that the Deputy 
Commissioner has in his review of the report written 
as follows :—* Babu Manohar Lal has done well as Chairman throughout the year 
in the face of continued opposition. An ignoble attempt to oust him from his post 
at the beginning of the year 2 failed. But at the close of the year his 
dificulties were seriously increased. It is unfortunate that the majority of the 
elected members are men of little public spirit or attainments and are easy sub- 
jects for personal intrigue and coercion.’ The correspondent proceeds to obsetve:— 
‘ Now those who had made the base attempt alluded to above and their supporters 
on the Board and outside should take a lesson and should not prove themselves to 
be of their own country’s enemies. When a man is working to the satisfaction of 
the district authorities, at a great personal sacrifice, as the Chairman of the Board 
must inevitably do, why should pees forgetting the well-known adage, first 
deserve and then desire, instead of helping him, hamper his work and thus try 
to bring the Municipal Administration into disrepute. Fyzabad is the only place 
inthe United Provinces where Municipal affairs are in the hands of native 
gentlemen with a Chairman of their own, and as itis satisfactory to note that 
the Chairman has done the work creditably, it is equally unsatisfactory to have 
to record that there are some persons on the Board who would not allow 
him to do his work. Why should those persons who are considered to have no 
public spirit or attainments remain any longer on the Board, unless it be that 
they are there with some selfish motives ?’ 


We agree in the main with much of what our friend writes, but the best 
2 to disarm the opposition and to remove the party spirit lies through self- 
orgetfalnegs. The one defect which is to be noticed in all institutions solel 
managed by Indians, is that the leaders at the head of the institution never thin 
of sharing responsibility and honors with others. Why should we have life- 
presidents on our bodies ? Let everybody have his chance, and there will be less 
friction. Tobe in power might bea natural desire, but this desire has to be 
curbed, if harmony is to be preserved, and the educated community is not to be 
disgraced, From the Fyzabad Board, such men should be turned out as obstruct 
the administration of the municipality. But unless the leading citizens observe 
a little self-abnegation by asking their junior or less influential citizens to share 
with them the sweets of power, it will be impossible to get rid of the jealousy 
of which we had such a painfal exhibition at Fyzabad,” 


15. A correspondent of the NN of * 585 J nam, pare, thst 

ot arne o¢ Simeonganj which has been built ne Agra Muni- 
— at Agra'on grain brougse cipal — is the principal —— market in that 
| | town. The Board farms the market to a.person on 
2. of an adequate sum of money by the latter, who in return levies a duty in 
d from the traders who bring grain to the market for sale. Thus the importers of 
grain have to pay the octroi duty to the Municipal Board and another duty to the 
farmer of the market. ‘The levy of this double duty is responsible for the dearth 
of grain to some extent. It would be well if the Board could see their way to 
abolishing the duty levied by the farmer, and contented themselves with levying 
and realising rent, from the permanent shopkeepers in the 
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must be worth while to consider how 


@ M& > 


1 — (Lucknow),.of the: 8rd, Jul observes :—"! Nothing is as 
ee et known as to the: — made 2 
public is growing more and 


we results. It is believed to be tolerably certain that aas one result of the 
Commission thare will be more ning of the grip by the Government; and 
private enterprise in education will find itself more handicapped than before,—an 
unfortunate result, if true. Meanwhile, it has transpired that Mr. Justice Guru 
Das Bannerji, the only independent Indian member on the Commission, has felt 
compelled to send up a minorit suggestions differing widely 
frem those of his colleagues. Needless to say that the report of the Commission, 
with the Government of India’s Resolution thereon, is awaited by the public with 
a feeling of in tense anxiety and concern, and it is to be hoped that it will not be long 
delayed and that no hasty or retrograde course will be taken or aa ill-considered 
scheme foisted upon a bewildered public. 


17. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 30th June, praises the Lieutenant- 
5 Governor of the Panjab for sanctioning the establish- 
re ment of a Technical College at Amritsar, and asks 
the Lieutenant-Governors of other provinces to 

follow suit on the ground that such institutions are greatly wanted. 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd July, says: Mr. C. W. Whish paid 
, | — — a visit in = 2 to: study some 

Mr. C. ü on een Indian problems —partioularly that of the working of 
W the Agricultural Banks. Perhaps it is too early to say 
anything of the mutual credit societies formed in these provinces only a year ago, 
but to a sympathetic mind, which Mr. Whish possesses, even the short experience 
of the working of these banks is of great use. The organisers can speak of the 
obstacles they had to face in organisation and the remedies that can be proposed to 
remove future hindrances. Mr. Whish told his experience the other day at the 
Westminster Hotel at a meeting held under the auspices of the East India 
Association. Sir William Wedderburn, who wasin the chair, made certain very 
pertinent observations about the recommendations made by the MacDonnell Com- 
mission. Mr, Whish expressed his satisfaction at what little progress has been 
made by these banks ; their popularity, however, will depend on the better education 
of the people and-further growth of the belief that these institutions are meant to 
benefit them. Any new * started for the of the Indians takes time to 
implant itself, but once its advantages are e known it finds congenial home 
in the Indian soil. Mr. Whish desires that two preliminary defects should be 
removed from the banks—first, loans should not be confined to the members alone, 
ant Ste every cultivator and agriculturist should get loans, irrespective of the fact 
of his being a member of the bank or not. Secondly, the loans should not he limited 
* „ purposes, but should be given even for the cultivator's social needs. 
Both of these suggestions should be adopted by the Bank Committees. If an 
agriculturist is asked to deal with the bank alone and not to go to the village Mahs- 
jan, he should be assured that all his reasonable needs will be satisfied, and that he 
shall not have to deal with these banks to remove his needs of the field, and with 
others to remove those of his body. But by far the most important s 


4 | uggestion is 
that some scheme should be devised by which the on-of the village Mahajan 


may be secured, It is altogether a mistake to believe that every village Mahajan 


is a usurer or that he is 80 thick-headed as to 
offering retief to the agrieulturist class. Every village Mahajan is not a ont-throat. 
N high rate of e e 
new movement. —— N 2 
Whatever opinions ve may ‘hold of the moral character of the Indiam m. we 
cannot deny that he is ing a power in the land. Ig Ethernet 
that opposition could bedisarmed. If we could guarantec him 


oppose the Government scheme of 
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cent..on.every advance, would it not be te. the money-lender’s interest; to- identify himself, 
1 Personally. T think:the tally solvent cultivator ought to obtain advances free of interest, 
or at all, events at rate. mn * © per: cent, but we, must. not of course, withdraw. the. 


us to ing: n e e e e 1 age | 
dote to show the general reliability of the villagers * tts it 


IT made the acquaintance of a Euro n landholder the other day, who told me that for 
the past twenty yeara he had been in the habit of making advances to native agriculturists, had 
dreamed of security of any kind, and had never lost one panny of his money. This sub- 


division of the snbject is one Which. seems to call loudly for oqnsideration and discussion,’ 

An average, cultivator is as honest as a citizen of his ideas of honesty and. 
fairness can be, and the best way to: make the: money-lender reconciled. with 
the changed circumstances is to ask him to identify himself with the new move- 
ment. Mr. Whish advises District Officers not to look on the movement with 
indifference, or consider it as a mere hobby of a too paternal Government. They 
should regard it as a matter involving the life and death of the Indian people. 
Mr. Whish calls upon his countrymen to be less and less reserved and to-try to 
arouse the interest of the stay-at-home Britons in Indian affairs by lectures, papers, 
and such other means. Bat the one plan to make these institutions successful is 
to revive the Village Panchayat system. The Panchayat eannot be revived on 
caste principles; but it can be formed on the elective and nomination system. If 
a group of villages has a panchayat of its own, the panches are not simply appointed 


to help the police in tracing criminals; but some responsibility is vested’ in them 


regarding local dispates, and the sanitation of the place, and the proper working of: 
the local banks can be entrusted to them. But this is possible if some power is really 
vested in them, and like District Boards, the Panchayats are not.made regular 
farces meant simply to register the decrees of the village officers. People may 

be uneducated, but they are not bereft of common sense ; even unedacated rustics 

can help Government with advice in their village affairs, provided earnest effort is 
made to interest them in those affairs. If once the Government. were. able, 
not to revive the old village communes, but create a new institution, a prodact 
of the old as well as the new influence, many of the administrative difficulties would 
be solved. Mr. Whish rejoiced to hear that the bank committees will act as- 
arbitrators in village disputes. His observations on the part which the Village 
Communes can play in the development of the country, in freeing it of abuses 
of administration, are based on lifelong experience and deserve the attention of 
the rulers at the head of the Government of India. He observed: 

But we must always remember that the best men will have nothing to do with arbitra- 
tion unless they are convinced that the parties to disputes will accept their decisions, and not’ 
be so ready with the calumnies about corrupt practices which rise too glibly to the lips 
of disappointed suitors at the present day; and we must allow time for these evils to be corrected 
before we can expect a large measure of success from this new-arrangement. I almost fear to 
incur the charge of megalomania in expatiating on the benefits which I anticipate for the country 
if we can revive the Indian village communal: organisation. This is the sort of Local Self- 
Government which is really suitable to the country. We complain of the apathy of the people 
in making use of opportunities for Self-Government which we have already acceded to them. 
Probably the truth is that the best men look upon our Local Self-Government as a farc, and 
decline to act as puppeta in the show. Those who for their own ends do accept seats on our 
Boards are apathetic for similar reasons. I suppose we are both right from our respective points 
of view. We must not be too hasty in our concessions of Self-Government, yet the motives which 
lead to the-abstention we deplore: ought really to command our respect. But in acting as repre- 
sentatives of the people in institutions like those we are considering, the best men would. bave 
real and substantial functions to discharge, and would, it is to be hoped, rise toa perception of 
the enormous benefits they would be conferring on their countrymen by performing them. I. have 
alread indicated how useful these punchayets might be in revenue and famine administration. 
Bat ere is no limit to their usefulness in all matters which affect the inner life of the people. 

ley might become the necessar y intermediary between the rulers and the ruled, prevent 
frietion, soften ies, and so lead to mutual ap iation and co-operation for-the good of 
r 2 day we wish to congratulate the authors of this scheme of oo - oper oredit 
or India on the ultimate though tardy suocess of their labours: in introducing the experiment. 
It:ig top mach to hope: f with the unlimited possibilities before it, may eventually lead to 
the revival or creation of a general system of village communal Self-Government? I have 
already enlarged on unlimitod benefits which might accrue to the people of India from the 


introduction of anch a scheme. Tale the administration af justice alone : these village pancha- 
Yas might develop into agencies for the deinen of ien, of fact by looal enquiry. They might 


us go far to purify our courts from the atmosphere of false evidence which hangs about them, 


6 


and much — neutralise the offset yew * justice Which the people value 80 highly. In th, 

0 per in its on en | 1, vo y mi 
rr ig * mig 
„ Gaeseliy' on tee tight de, toed to vidios as an ns fr sapproming nox 
individuals. I:think it is u fair general statement of the condition of humanity to say that one. 
aa 1 8 and one-third bad or good, according as it is 


| go treated. 
The object of inistration is obviously so to treat this debatable third that, by alliance with 


the zood, it may render the evil section powerless. An organisation of this kind—a commnnal 
ody—representative of, and presented by, the entire community would be the best way of briny. 
ing about this desirable — 5 in rural Nala“ * n 
Raise the public opinion in towns by g . the natural leaders of the 
people, have Punchayats—real, living bodies—in the villages, vest them with 
substantial power and do not make them only tax-paying units and half of India’s 
trouble due to bad administration will have been removed. 


(9).—General. 


19. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of Foy * J 1 a 
panes ‘ communication in w e writer highly praises 
bribery in Meervt by Mr. EV. e Mr. H. V. Lovett, the new Collector and Magistrate 

of Meerut, for his justice and shrewdness, and 
observes that the corrupt officials in the district are at their wits’ end owing to 
his watchfulness. The writer would, however, advise Mr. Lovett to have the 
existing scale of salaries fixed for the ministerial officials increased if he desires 
to stamp out bribery and corruption. | 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—Rattway. 


20. The Etdwah — Rid p? = une, pout that „ 9 both 

. indus and Musalmans are subjects of the same 

— — of the Worth-Westera Sovereign, and are entitled toan equal share of official 
plums, yet the former seem to have monopolized 

certain offices and departments to the exclusion of the other community. The 
Accounts Department of the North-Western Railway is, according to the Lahoro 
Observer, an instance in point. To aggravate the evil, it has lately been decided 
to refer all important questions relating to the Accounts Department to a committee 
containing five Hindus, but not a single Musalman: so that the chances of 
Muhammadans obtaining posts in the Department have become still less. A narrow 
policy has hitherto been pursued in the matter of employing Musalmans in the 


Railway offices in general, and the high authorities should take steps to improve 
matters. 


21. The Siri Gopdl Patriké (Lucknow), of the 1st July, on the authority 

of a local correspondent, says that a native passenger 

BIg mer by. coollee Rom emand accompanied by two or three females and as many 
än. d Railway children arrived at the Lucknow station by the down 
mail train on the 25th June in the morning. Having 

luggage weighing one-and-a-half or two maands which he was unable to carry, he 
asked a coolie to take it from the platform to the carriage outside the station, but 
the coolie demanded eight annas as his wages! The passenger could not afford to 
ay such exorbitant wages to the coolie and himself carried the luggage with the 
1elp of his female relatives and young children in the best way he could. The 
fact is that no coolies other than the licensed ones are allowed to enter the 
railway platform, and the latter are therefore the masters of the situation. Do 
the railway authorities levy a license-fee from the coolies ? If so, the former 
should fix a scale of wages for the coolies ; so that when a passenger and a coolie 


‘are unable to settle the wages ‘privately, payment may bo made according to that 
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. Al Bashir aaa ol the 

2 1 iting Christianity in India. It is a pity that the 
= gga ee | 5 dissemination of a religion should 659 by 
frand and deceit. Missionary ladies visit the houses. of native gentlemen 
under the pretext of teaching the vernacular and some handicraft, to the femal 
inmates, while they secretly seduce them, pointing out the advantages of 
freedom, holding out all sorts of temptations, and even abducting them to 
their Mission houses and then transporting them from town to town (to evade the 
pursuit of their e Similar tricks are played in the Female Hospitals 
established by the missionaries. These missionaries also seek to decoy young 
native boys into their folds eed gee them to (European) girls, so that when 
improper connections are estab, ished between a boy and a girl, the boy ia required 
to change his religion for the sake of the girl. Such shameful tricks on the part of 
missionaries have created general dissatisfaction in this country, the native 
families that have actually been victims to these tricks greatly smarting under 
the treatment. What is worse still is that the Chaplain who is appointed by 
Government in every district to look after the spiritual welfare and needs 
of Government 828 Officials, is the head of the missionary societies in the 
district. These Chaplains, who are Government servants, have certainly nothing 
todo with the propagation of Christianity in this country, their duties being 
strictly nial to ministering to the spiritual wants of Government officials. 
Government, in its official capacity, disowns all connection with any religion, and 
is perfectly neutral in all religious matters. Such being the case, Government 
ought to strictly prohibit the Chaplains, who draw their salaries from the public 
exchequer, from taking part, openly or secretly, in the work of private Christian 
missionaries, and thereby helping the latter in such matters which are a source 
of much discontent to the people. 


IX.—MIsceELLANEOUS, 


23. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 30th June, observes that Dr. 
Watt, who is in charge of the Industrial Exhibi- 
center e n Ben Dee tation, which will be held at Delhi on the occasion 
of the Proclamation Darbar, told the Viceroy, at 
an interview on the subject, that if it were desired to make the Exhibi- 
tion profitable, such specimens of art might be obtained for it as might have a sale. 
His Excellency replied that there was no desire to derive any profits from the Exhi- 
bition, and that the object was simply to show the native nobility and gentry 
what nice things were made in this country and that they were ruining their 
country by foolishly using foreign goods. Lord Curzon is perfectly justified in 
finding fault with natives for using foreign goodsin preference to indigenous 
ones. Persons guilty of such misconduct are really committing a sin, inasmuch as 
they are responsible forthe decline of the local industries and the consequent 
impoverishment and starvation of native artisans. Natives should congratulate 
themselves that they have got such sympathetic rulers, while they themselves are 
culpably indifferent to the sufferings of their poorer countrymen. 


24. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd July, says:“ We have received 
information from Ajmere that Pandita Ramabai has 

steten orphans in Raj heen of late on a visit to Neemuch. She has left 
some agents there to collect as many orphan girls as 

they can have for her Poona institution. At Neemuch and other places missionary 
agencies have so completed their organisation that they find no difficulty in 
taking charge of any number of boys and girls. The Arya Samaj agents are 
oing their very best to prevent wholesale conversions, but the want of funds is 
their principal obstacle. They have been issuing appeals to the Hindu public for 
support which are but ally met. The scheme of handing over the orphans to 
respectable families for support is gaining strength, and we can now say with 


confidence that any number of orphans can be well taken charge of by well-to-do 
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30th Jane, 1902. 
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8rd July, 1902. 
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distress 
very acute, tops in an organised form were 
relief to these homeless With a little organisation ever 
town from these provinces can send its agent to Rajputana. In every 
town a number of citizens can make it a religious duty to support a few orphans 
They can form themselves into small committees and on their behalf depute some 
gentlemen to visit the famine-striken localities.” 


Arz: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
The 8th July, 1902. 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
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I. Whe Devanagri Gazette (Meerut), of the 25th June, says that at last th 


th a long protracted and ainary Boer War has come 
id oem a 2 There is universal joy at the conclusion 
of peace: between the Boers aud Britta and the sky is resounding with blessings 

for King Edward VII. The Boers, finding themselves threatened with extinction, 


er 


‘acted upon the principle that discretion is the better part of valour, and accepted 
King. Bawa 


ADVOCATE, 
Gth July, 1902. 


rd VII as their Sovereign, surrendering their arms. His Majesty, 
who has the milk of human kindnéss in him, readily took them under his cgi, 
and agreed to compensate them for the losses they have suffered and to allow them 


to carry arms on obtaining licenses. ‘The Boers will regain their prosperity ere 


long, and His Majesty will treat them with patérnal affection, and make a point of 
promoting their welfare. The editor thanks His Majesty for his kindness to and 
sympathy for his subjects, and prays for his long reign and life. 


„ 2. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th. July, observes :-—‘ Speaking as 
1 | ~ Chairman on the occasion of the third annual dinner 

of the Corona Club of the Officials of the Colonial 
Service, that high priest of latter day militant imperialism, Mr. Joseph Chamber. 
lain, thus moralised on the peace just concluded ia South Africa much against 
his will :— 


Mr. Chamberlain on the peace. 


‘Gentlemen, at the outset I should like to congratulate you on the happy auspices under which 
we meet at the close of the long drawn-out hostilities in South Africa, (Great cheering.) Now we 
have peace, which, I think I muy say, is hononrable to both parties. (Loud cheers). We have 
obtained in that peace all for which we were fighting. (Cheers.) It is basedon the line that 
we ourselves marked out from the first as those upon which only a permanent settlement could 


be obtained (Cheers.) We have been—as I think the whole country has desired that we should 


buopeful outlook, the opening of an era of prosperit 
mon With ide rest of the world he realises more 840 


be very generous to our late opponents in regard to everything that concerns personal and private 
matters; but we have given up nothing of the substance; we have done nothing to E udice 
the ultimate solution of the South African question, to which we all look forward as the justif - 
cation of the war: (Great cheering.) I am sure we * well be delighted at the way in which 
those terms have been accepted by our late opponents. It is indeed a gool augary for the future 
that they should—having done their very best to maintain their independence—have now shown 
that they were ready in a loyal spirit to accept the altered conditions, and to co-operate with us 
in restoring the prosperity and the 73 of South Africa. -(Cheers.) Under these circumstancs 
if these feelings continue to prevail, as I think they will, we may rely upon it that we are st 
the opening of an era of 1 * rity in South Africa which tbe country * never previously 
known, ead cheers). We 1 have established our dominion there on a firm and lasting basis, 
and we ‘shall have done much to consolidate the Empire, and to strengthen the links which bind 
all its parts 5 8 Therefore, although the sacrifices of the war have been great, and our loss 
— eden think that in the future history will find a great compensation and a sufficient 
justification. : 


The very fact that, of all other persons, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, whose name 
is associated in the popular mind with having been mainly.instrumental in forcing 
this war, should now appear before the public in the role of a lover, sug- 
gests a train of reflections which had better not be pursued. ft is sufficient o 
know that he has now come over to the opposite camp and is trying to make the best 
of the situation. There is naturally joy over one erring brother that repenteth, 
provided the repentance be sincere and heartfelt. The question is whether it 
is sincere. From the general tenor of his remarks this much at least is abun- 


dantly clear that he now realises, or at least affects to realise, more forcibly than 
before the truth of the song— ) 


Peace hati victories 
if ‘ No less renowned than war. 

For we find him congratulating the members upon the conclusion of the long 
drawn-out hostilities, as its result picturing to himself a pleasant and 

y in South Africa.’ In com. 
ly than ever that we are, not 
‘that. peace has been concluded, nearer ‘the ultimate solution of the South 
Alrican question which was the only ,j ustification of the war. While before be 
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to say about the Boers and their war tactics, he has 
sense to recognise not merely the advantages of the 
evils. of the horrorsof war, that ‘peace hath her 
victories DO and that Pyrrhie victory is not altogether 1 
very desirable end to aim at, but that the peace just concluded has been honourable 
to both: parties, and that our late opponents having done their best to maintain 
their i pendence: have now shown themselves ready in a loyal spirit to accept the 
altered conditions.’ Thus the author of ‘an aggressive, swaggering, heatoring 
foreign poliey has himself begun to realise that the sacrifices of the war have been 
great and our losses hard to bear. It may be hoped that he will henceferward 
jearn wisdom from experience and try to turn over a new leaf in his career. Bat 
the report, lately given currency to, that when Lord Salisbury retires in autumn 
next, Lansdowne and not Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, will be raised to the 
position of Prime Minister, proves that by this action in rashly * Eug - 
— in a war of such magnitude he has done himself the worst mischief, and 
wrecked his reputation and with it all prospects of rising in official life. This, if true, 
will undoubtedly be a very keen disappointment to him, specially because it is widely 
believed that his chief object in going over to the Unionist camp from the Radical, 
16 years ago, was that he saw better prospects of realising his ambition of being 
Prime Minister in the Unionist rather than in the Liberal party. But this decision 
is one which will be endorsed by the sensible public throughout the length and 
breadth of the world-wide British empire. Aud if the report be true that the 
King had a very prominent and active share in bringing about this peace much 
against the will of Mr. Chamberlain and the Jingo party, and that it was at his 
own suggestion that the new arrangement of the Ministry has been proposed, it 
8 vary wellalike of the King's head and heart; and to the same extent 
inst Mr. Chamberlain. The Colonial Secretary is welcome to say what he 
— about having done much to consolidate the Empire and strengthen the 
links which bind all its parts together ; but at what enormous cost has this result 
this peace—been effected? It has indeed been such as to stagger hutianity in 
the words of old Mr. Kruger. This much is certain that if the cost could have been 
calculated and all the terrible loss in men and money continued for the almost 
unprecedented period of 32 months anticipated before plunging in this historic 
war, not even one per cent. of the population would have voted for it. Nor can 
he justly claim credit for having given up nothing of the substance in the face 
of the fact that important concessions and a promise of early autonomy had to be 
made before the Boer leaders agreed to the peace. . However, all’s well that ends 
well, Now that peace has been concluded, let us hope that the British and the 
Boer will forget and forgive, and henceforward live in perfect. amity and good 
feeling as citizens of one Great Empire, vying with each other in the arts of 
‘peace just as till lately they had done in the contests of arms. In their message to 
the Burghers the two Boer leaders, Megsrs. Burger and Botha, echo exactly the 
same sentiment when they say :— ae 


Let us now each other’s hands, for another great struggle lies before 
us for the 8 iritual and social prosperity and welfare of our people, Casting 
aside all feeling of bitterness, let us learn to forget and forgive, so that the deep 
wounds caused in this war may be healed.’ e 


N We all say Amen to this! The rank and file are in this manifesto thanked 
for their heroism and sacrifice of so much, ‘ that was dear to and beloved by you,’ for 


— — 00 


_ their obedience and faithful discharge of duty, all which redounded to their honour 


and glory, eto. etc. They accept the situation only as a compromise, for say they 
‘oa re ugh it is not a place such as we longed for, yet let us abide where 
as 
that for two and half years our people carried on the struggle in a manner 
23 unknown to history.’ For all that the manifesto counsels them ‘ to 
lesce in this peace, to conduct yourselves quietly and peacefully, to obey an 
respect the new Government 15 Alike by the manner in which they fought and by 


their honourable and straightforward conduot in peace, they have marked themselves 


dot to de not only fdemen worthy of their steel, but have extorted the wonder 


and sduifration of the entite civilised world. 


led us.’ They justly add: We can with a clear conscience declare 
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ned Bo The Adubedte (Lucknow) ef the 6th July, says Let het eur reader, 


ret and the Corénation. Emperor on the 26th June, the Ram 


1 


eee, start at the subject of our note. The Indian National 
wen ishing ot See, : che Congress Soe aguien to do with Persia as the man 
eln n: in the moon with U8. W about the 
frontier policy of the Government get acceptance in a str quarter with 
— ts aw similar problem. In his Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, dedicated 
toi Lord Curzon, Major P. M. Sykes, sometime: British Consul at Kafman and in 
Persian Beluchistan, reviews the situation in Persia at the present day as it affects 
British, German and Russian interests. ‘The linking of the Indian and the Trane. 
Caspian railway systems Would, he thinks, be 2 failure from the commercial point 
of view. As to the strategic position he shrewdly remarks:— Any reasonable 
man wilkscknowledge that it is to our obvious interest, from a commerical and e 
other paint of view, that Persia should be strong and prosperous enough to form 
an effective barrier between the frontiers of India and of Trans-Caspia. Indeed, 
to be in close juxtaposition in Asia to one of the t military Powers, would 
inevitably involve an increased army in India, and the loss of that strength of 
réuiotenéss which has recently stood the Boers in such stead. It has been 
urged that were Russian railways to meet the Indian Empire, a difference of 

uge would. obviate all dangers of such a connection: but will this. argument 
really hold water? The strength of remoteness is one of the main points im the 
Congress. objection to the extension of the North-Western Frontier. The addi- 
tional fact af a non-paying hilly country with a river of falle and floods: gayi 
point to the theory. What is true of the Persian problem is true of the Afghan. 
Indian frentier, and with more force. But the Govérnment labours under the 
spell of Russophobia, and have no time to see the pros.and.cons of every question.’ 


4, The Bid rat Jiwan (snares), of oat 7th a * oh oe the a Jona 
1 graphic news regarding the sudden illness of King - 
™ 4585 Edward VII and the consequent postponement 5 
the coronation, turned the great joy of His Majesty's loyal subjects in this country 
who were jubilant over the expected happy ceremony, into deep sorrow and grief, 
6 hy once took to offering earnest prayers to heaven for the y recovery of 
His Majesty. The editor then refers, on the authority of the Indian Mirror and 
the Pioneer, to the offer of prayers and the feeding of the poor at Rawalpindi, 
Patiala, Srinagar, Hardwar, Bulandshahr, Shähjahänpur and other places, by 
different classes of the community for the quick restoration of His Majesty to health. 


5. The English Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 7th July, says :—“ The 
) Oudh Taluqdars caused prayers to be offered in their 
several estates and at Lucknow for the recovery of 
. 0 His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. Money 
was distributed to mosques and temples and alms given to parda-nashin women 
and to the poor in general at the Kaisar Bagh, under the management of Khan 
Bahadur Chaudhri Nusrat Ali, Officiating Secretary.” nf 
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week, 


The. Oudh Tal 
jesty’s illness. * ee Sp 


6. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 7th July, referring to the post- 
Suggestion for the reléase of some ponement of ‘the coronation. ceremonies. on account of 
ß. the recovery of His Ma His Majesty's sudden illness, regrets to say that all 
. . thbefsame. While the ‘coronation honours were 
distributed and published, the Proposed release of a number of prisoners on that 
Occasion. was not carried out. Under the Moghal rule, whenever an emperor 
became seriously ill, some prisoners were: invariably released in addition to the 
distribution of alms to the poor. However, when the King- Emperor leaves his 
sick bed and is himself again, some prisoners might be set free in honour of that 
happy occasion, over and above the prisoners, Who are to be. released on the 
coronation day. , ß ce cre 


. The Devandgri Gazette (Meerut), of the 25th June, says, thet in 
K honour af the. Coronation a Aye sg, “Be King: 

| Katha Com: 

eas mittee at Meernt arranged for the performance of 3 
Hindi drama entitled the Hanumän Nalak, and the recitation of the Ramayan. 
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8. A uren of the dare Abi Abia 7. of the 7th J aly, 8 that the 
ractise much oppression over 

Sr. — od Musalmans i in 1 pur. For some years past they lane 
made & point of dismissing Musalmans from ‘the State 

N ‘os W ener new men into it. During the last Muharram they 
pulled down a moaque, burnt the library, killed a number of Musalmans and set fire 
5 tésias, The ultimate result of all these high-handed proceedings was that the 
Darbar had to rebuild the mosque from the Public Treasury. Lately one Khuda 
Bakhsh, contractor, has been a meet a — soars on his owa Ir 


\ 


2 — — to his wife ne 
— of the State Officials are the outcome of their . 
e against Musalmanz. | 
IV -—GeneraL ApMistration. 
 -(@).—Judicial and Revenue. 

8. The Gawkar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 5th July, says that English 
2 the ‘Cctiector, officers are generally of opinion that men of no —— 
e promotion cular caste or class should: be admitted in a ge 
2 number, and allowed to form a clique in any public 
Office. But do these officers ever think of enforcing 

this rule im connection with their own countrymen also? Do they ever cast 
their eyes on the potency -General’s Council and the Secretariat offices of the 
Government of In are full of Englishmen? Is it justice that while 
lishmen are _freel entertained in ‘the public Offices without any regard to 

their nambers, di es should be raised in the case of natives? Englishmen are 
uo doubt the, rulets of India, and the natives the ruled; but the former can 
exercise Ne 8 over the latter only 80 long as their common 
Sovereign, ine “a ard VII, has no knowledge of it. According to the 
ap fs Youeey the r + lately made certain arrangements in filling 
the caused. i e of the record-keoper in his office, and sent in 

| to the Commissioner for sanction. When the sanction was received, 

r discovered that all the persons to whom romotions had been given 

: to be „ and he at once wrote back to the 

mmissi ning him of the matter, taper suggesting the cancellation of his 
proposals, and 15 latter did this; and thus a great injustioe has been 

done toa number of deserving clerks in the Oolleotor's ode simply because 
td belong to a particular caste. * to Her late Majesty's Proclamation, the 
appointment of men to Government posts in India is to be so er l by sho: 
‘of the ‘candidates not by. their: colour or. creed. Then why 

the Kayasth-employée in the Colleotol s office at Agra have been deprived: 

of their promotions when they had once been considered deserving -thereof, and: 
had been recommended to the Commissioner for the same, sim ly because they 
tl vered by the Collector to have. been all Kayasths ? If the 


or feared, flu formation of a clique, he might have transferred some of 
asthe from-h Office, if they were too m 
is they wore entitled to, It gobs hop d'that Government wi in derer 
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but not deprived them of the 


Acra Axnnis, 
7th July, 1902. 


GAUnAE-1-H Tun, 


Sth July, 1902. 
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Santra, 


Sth July, 1902. 


Baarat JIwar, 


Awizan-t-K ard, 


Sth July 1902. 


Police referm, 


vu Patra (Allahabad) for July, complain 1 
a Manag ‘of the Courtot Wa in charge of the Nazi} 
Maseget of ue ourt of Wards at buildings at Allahabad served a notice on the shop- 
- ‘keepers in the Nazül market in March 1901, requiring 
them to have their pattas renewed from ist April 1901, and to execute new 
kabuliats within 15 days from the date of the service of the notice, and to eject 
sub-tenants, if any, and threatening them with the adoption of legal measures 
against them for their ejectment in case of default. The shopkeepers were sur- 
prised at such a high-handed proc on the part of the Manager, especial] 


— "g 7 
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as 
they had regularly paid their rents and never created any difficulties. They 

. Ferard, the late Collector, who cancelled the notice served by the 
on the 


appealed to 
Special Manager of the Court of Wards, and allowed them to hold the sho 
same terms as before. The Special Manager has lately been guilty of another 
objectionable proceeding. There was a piece of waste land ‘at Bairahna, which 
belongs to a landholder whose estate is under the management of the Court of 
Wards. The land is surrounded on all sides by the houses of Hindus, hot a single 
house being occupied by a Musalman. There are three Hindu temples; and alse 
a Goshéla (a cows’ shed) in the neighbourhood. But the Manager has let the waste 
land in question to Muhammadans to build houses thereon, which will be a source of 
great inconvenience and annoyance to their Hindu neighbours, and is likely to be 
attended with religious riots. Hindus applied for that land, offering a higher rent 
by 25 per cent. and even offering to pay ten years’ rent in advance; but their 
application was rejected. Thus actuated by religious feeling, the Manager has 
sowed the seed of discord between the Hindus and Musalmans at Bairahna. Again, 
the vegetable-sellers at the Nazül market keep their vegetable baskets not only 
in their shops, but also on the road in front of their shops, and the people who ga 
to the market to purchase vegetables have to thread their way with difficulty 
among these baskets. Attention has more than once been drawn to the evil in 
vain, probably because the farmer of the vegetable-market is a Muhammadan. 
In short, the Manager, far from removing the public complaints regarding the Nazil 
market, only harasses the shopkeépers, and has set the Hindus and Mugalmans 
at Bairahna by the ears. Munshi Kanhya Läl, the late manager, was never 
guilty of such irregular proceedings, and the pablic had no occasion to find fault 
with him. Itis high time that — ede who has already held the post 
for several years, were transferred. 


11. The Sahifa (Bijnor), 82 5th July, regrets 1 delle of the persons 
ben tain Muhammadene: äccuted of rioting at a certain religious mournin 
scoused of rioting at a religious mourn- agsembly of Muhammadans, lately held at — 
2 have been convicted and punished. Two of these 
convicts are Kazi Zil-ur-Rabman, Makhtar, and Kazi Inayat Ullah, pleader. 
These two gentlemen have been practising their legal profession very ably and 
successfully, and hence general regret is expressed at their conviction. It is to be 
hoped that justice will be done to them on appeal. ) 


12. The Bhérat. Jiwan (Benares), of. the 7th July, says that the arrange- 
ments made by Government for the supply of . 

for the sale of courtive Nampz- 1 gtamps to the 7 are most satisfactory. e can 
aoe easily get such stamps in the very street in which one 
lives, and without having to pay anything over and above their actual value, but 
the court-fee stamps are not 80 e y available. The licensed vendors are few 
and far between, and they charge more than the actual price of a stamp; for 
instance they take one anna and a quarter for a one- anna stamp. Sometimes there 
is great difficulty in obtaining court-fee stamps, and sometimes. persons have to 
bear heavy losses when they are unable to get such stamps in time. It would be 


well if Government could see its way to arranging for the sale of court-fee stamps 


through the Post Office. | 
J (5. Police. 


13,, The. Awdzah-t-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th July, dieclaiming all know- 
ledge of police arrangements under the former Hindu 

My 40 rulers in this country, and condemning’ the eas 
f system under the Muhammadan Kings, except Akbar, 
Shabjahan and Aurangzeb, observes that the present police force ‘is organized on 
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14. The English Hindosthan n she 7th July; in 8 
ncaa ing on t on'ble Mr. Smeaton’s speech on the 
on the Finandal, Statement in ine Financial Statement for 1902-1903 in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, observes:— We were so pleased 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton’s remarks that we wrote article No. XX XI at once 
without entering into details, The Hon' ble Mr. Smeaton has honestly, constitu- 
tionally and loyally,.as an officer of the Government, shown that it is the Govern- 
ment revenue which is responsible for the poverty of India, because the distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of the Revenue Department—(we mean the Revenue 
Department to which the taluqdars, landed-proprietors, zamindars, mafidars and 
tenants with the right of occupancy belong)—has not been justly made, for the real 
children of the have not been taken into consideration by our Government 
at the time of the settlement : nor from time immemorial has any other Government 
taken this matter into consideration. Here we begin with the Hon'ble Mr. 
Smeaton’s observations which we give in an abbreviated form in our own words. 
The Hon’ble Member thinks that 19 million field-labourers of India are affected 
by the Indian Land Revenue system during the time of famine. He thinks 
that the employers of these labourers are so poor that they pay them very low wages 
even 2 times; but that during a famine the wages of the labourers are barely 
sufficient for their daily expenses. From this the Hon'ble Member infers that it 
is in & great measure the present revenue system which is directly responsible for 
& faulty distribution of the produce of the land amongst the classes who are 
dependent on the land, and may be justly called the submerged tenantry and field- 
labourers who receive too little, while others receive too much. | | 


8 . * * * ¥ ay 


‘There is no doubt that despite the modern standard of living even among 
the submerged populations in the English Raj, independent of the attendant 
demands on and economic progress, all the intoxicants in the English Raj 
are very dear, indeed. In ‘Nawabi Sate „Muhammadan rule) we paid almost 
„che. Of country liquor we got three 
uls for one rupes. Likewise we paid very little for salt, and the poor people 


, Homostrritn, 
7th July, 190% 
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Nitya Parma, 
July, 1902. 


Buirat Hwa, 
7th July, 1902. 


Baivat JtTwak, 
m July, 1902. 


L.DVOCATE, 
6th July, 1902. 


| 257 cause, eee the intimation, and N -N notice ya 


(, 46) 
d M Municipal ant Cantonnent NN 


g sine 


on the 6th June, requiring him to place buckets at the bungalows. above e 
“within 24 hours, otherwise a prosecution would be instituted against him, 
i Agent at once sent a letter to the Secretary intimating that ar order. was 
carried out on the 20th May. But all a same a criminal prosécntion was insti- 
tituted against the Agent who was highly distressed at receiving the ‘summons 
and was with great. difficulty dass by his friends and legal adviser. He 
reported the f all particulars to the District 
dismissed by the Join oint Magistrate. It is to be 
notice of the matter. 


16. The Bid rat Jiwan . of the Ith July, éxpresses surprise 

ae cai roe: regret at the indifference of the Benares 
tne city of Bs n 0 cipal Board to the footpaths in'the city of Bena- 
: which ‘are out of ‘repair, and. asks the District 

Magistrate to give his N to ‘the matter in view v of Ge approach of the rains. 


(e). Education. 


17. "The Bharat Jiwan aw (Benare of the 7th July, says that since the 
— pone tame frame 
ofa cation, school at Benares. chool at gir ’ U 
os er neg. in the heart of that town to which the 
respectable classes of the community might send their daughters for education, 
without demur. It is the duty of young educated persons to take steps for 
supplying this want. Instruction should not be y literary, but the girls 
should also be taught those things which might be useful to them in everyday 
life. The character of the lady E should be above suspicion. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities will lend a helping hand to the public in the matter. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 6th July, says :—“It is indeed a pity that 
greg for raising the in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the of the 
u. f. r three 232 we have to be contented with a medical 

school only, though a first class institution in its own 

way. Education, general and special, is spreading its wholesome influence all round; 
the coarse is being 8 according to the needs of the province, if not to the extent 
the people desire; the study of science is being ; practical, mechanical 
and civil engineering is attracting’ the — middle class and artisans; and the 
agricultural school has been to the status of a college to attract the sons of 
Taluqdars. To make matters square and these Provinces independent, wh * 
we not have a medical college of our own? Asa correspondent of the A 
paper says, though we have had the Thomason Medical School at. since 1250 
its only products have been hospital assistants, aud no English class has.yet been 
2 in connection with it to faciliate qualification for the L. M. S. or the M. B. 
minations, and consequently students have to 3 8 to Lahore 

and other places for that purpose. The question of finance may be advanced, but 
that can be adjusted in course of time by the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. In the beginning, the cost of 1 English classes will not 


istrate, and the prosecution was 
a that Government’ will take 


‘be much. In medical colleges in this country the course of stuily covers u period 
A fte years, three years being required for che first ata, a eal tre Tae 
“for ‘the final examination; the subjects for the first 


though different in proportion. (It. is after tlie 
bifurcates. If an English class “were ated at Agra ad bl 
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staff would be 
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ut for tutorial duties for the first three years. The Principal conld 
iP hysiology and: botany; ical Examiner chemistry, “pnd aes on; 
classes be conducted in the new Examination Hall. If the Ruli 
-inoes and Chiefs of Rajputana and the Taluqdars of Ondh and the — 
the nobility of the Provinse be appealed to, their traditional large-heartedness 
will not fail to ** * with generosity for the erection of a suitable bnilding. 
The Government certainly have to increase the staff when, the final classes 
eome into. existence, The * is not a chimerical one. It is based on 
experienios. It is a known fact that the Lahore Medical College had a. small 
beginning at first. There were but three Europeans on the staff who distributed 
the whole curriculum of five years among themselves from, 1860 to 1884. After 
this the college gradually improved and attained its present status not many years 
ago. Now that we have from other medical colleges of India a good many Indian 
graduates of exce tional ability, there should be.no hesitation in using the indi- 
genous talent, May we hope to see Sir James Digges La Touche moving in the 
matter? A. Se 


( f).~Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. i eee 
(9).—General, 


19. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the 8th July, stating that the Panjab 
Government has recently issued an order prohibiting 
rsons from practising medicine, whether on the 
uropean or the native system, unless they hold 
: certificates of having passed a medical examination, 
says that the Government of the United Provinces would do well to follow suit. 
There are to be found a number of quack physicians and doctors everywhere, who 
are godless and cruel people. There are certain certificated doctors too who are 
extremely greedy and inhuman, having not the least sympathy with their suffering 
fellow-creatures, but caring for money and money alone. | : 
| — V.—Laisnation. » | 
Nil. 
Vi—Ratway. 5 
20. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th June, states that a 
ian criminal suit between the Station Master, Najibabad, 
ena Rohil- and a prostitute is pending (before a local court), at 
; present. In this case the Station-Master accuses the 
rostitute of having stolen certain articles, worth about Rs. 200, from his 
ouse while she. was lately in his service as a servant to his child. The 
rostitute, on the other hand, charges the Station Master with having forcibly kept 
er in his house for four days, and then turned her out after beating her and with- 
holding some of her 2 A Brahman is also reported to have complained against 
the Station Master for having confined his wife in his house for several days and 
outraged her. Several other similar reports are current regarding the misconduct 
of the Station Master; and the higher railway authorities, especially the Traffic 
Superintendent, would do well to make an enquiry into these matters, so that if 
they are well-founded, they should take immediate steps to put an end to such 
shameful practices on the part of a railway official of the position of a Station 
Master. 22 like the Station Master of Najibabad cannot be expected to have 
any regard for the honour and protection of the public. 


V1I.—Post Orricx. 
VIII. -N Socretzzes anp Reticious anp Social Marvers. 


21. The Hindustani 2 of the 9th July, says that the Anglo-. 


is a ndian Association = now dee to go opr 

-A e wege the necessity of esta ing a mission to expoun 

indie aco * Christianity to the Anglo-Indian community, and 

me | | thut Mr. Moore, the President of the Association, 

has accordingly made a proposal to that effect. Surely there is greater need for 
| . 121 : 


SuAnNA-I-Himp, 
Sth July, 1902. 


GAUHAR-I- HED, 
26th June, 1902. 
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22. A Bashtr (Etéwah), of the ist J : 


the —j . 


Al Bashir ad 
use of meat in 
searcity of food 


t 
ing to prove that I 
nn weakened by recusring famines 
against the use of flesh. Why, seeing that the 
famines, and are pnable to get good nourishing f 
countrymen, rather than sm, on the part of natives to preach abstention 
from the use of flesh, and to establish societies to enforce this dogma? 
Plague reports show that flesh-eaters are better able to stand — than 
vegetarians. Al Bas tir might even go a step further, and say that the spread of 
plague among the ingen ple, especially among the Musalmans, was due 
to the latter constantly ing with the non-flesh-eating classes. It is an 
admitted fact that meat is a very nutritions and strengthening food; it is also 
2 Even the rich Jains cannot find a suitable substitute for meat. Then why 
should not the use of flesh be and the 


fashioned brethren as well, should rec 
ir ya its use. Al Bashtr would 


beef, out of r for the ) f ir Hind 

difficulty is that no other food as as cheap as beef is to be had in 
the country, where the of food grains haz become the order 

The Musalmans are certainly _p than the Hindus, and movement 


that ig calculated to interfere with their of beef must be 
ALLAHABAD : - PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
| Government Reporter on the Native Prers 
The 15th July, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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I.—Porrrics. 


1 8 ae a).—Foreign,, 1 
ee (b).—Home. 
10 Tur Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 16th J aly, gays that even the Anglo- 


3 Indian press condemns the India Office's decision to 
e the cost charge India with the costs of the entertainment, &., 
2 ade for the Coronation cere- of the Indian guests invited to take part in the King- 
* Emperor's Coronation in London, the Englishman 
using the harsh word, meanness to characterise this act on the part of the British 
Ministry. What looks very strange is that while England undertakes to pay all 
the expenses of hospitality shown to the guests from the Colonies, she is unable 
to entertain the Indian guests as well at her expense, but must realise the cost 
from India! Why, even the repairing charges of the building in which a reception 
was given to Indian Chiefs and others on the night of the 4th July, have been 
debited to India’s account ! . | 


2. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 8th July, briefly pointing out how the 
various Coronation Honours have been distributed 
in India, says that the total number of the recipients 
is 103 in all, of whom 40 are Europeans, 41 
Hindus, 2 Parsis, and 20 Musalmans. The Kaisar-i- 
Hind Medals are intended to be conferred in recognition of meritorious public 
services. Of the 23 recipients of these medals, 19 are Europeans, among 
whom are two Christian missionary gentlemen and one missionary lady! The 
editor cannot understand how Christian missionaries in this country can be held 
to render any public service. They establish orphanages, poor-houses, hospitals, 
schools and colleges, but all these institutions have but one object in view, viz., the 
spread of Christianity ; and hence no kind of Christian missionary labour here can 
be considered as a public service. Again, there are only four titles which are 
specially intended for Musalmans, while the number of such titles for Hindus is 
ten. There is certainly great need for creating more special titles for Muham- 
madans. Under the former Muhammadan rulers, the number of titles was much 
ee than it is at present, and titles were generally bestowed with due regard 
to the position and special qualifications of the recipients. The British Govern- 
ment should follow the example of the Mughal Emperors and bestow titles 
suited to the rank or occupation of persons in order that they may be appreciated 
by the public. | 


Basis provest against the grant 
of snc KaisatA-Hina medals to certain 
European Christian missionaries in 
honour of the Coronation. 


3. The English Hindosthén (Käläkankar), of the 14th July, observes :— 
3 „We are rejoiced to see in the columns of the Pioneer 
‘difarentiation tn’ the treatuent of the of the 10th July 1902, that our contemporary has 
Par gp ort taken up the financial question of the Coronation 
festivities, and has protested against the differentiation made between the Indian 
and the Colonial guests. The Pioneer's protest runs as follows :— 


It may seem ungracious, while the Coronation festivities are still en Lair, to raise 

a financial question respecting them, But we feel bound to enter a protest against the differen- 
tiation being made r and the Colonies on the occasion of a historic function, intended 
to emphasise and demonstrate the solidarity, as well as the loyalty, of all portions of the British 
While the connected with <a 2 of See 1 8 

of the mother Country are being borne e Home Treasury, the corres- 
in respect to 2 cee being Charged to Indian revenues. The £48,000 
allotted for the purpose in the last Budget will 388 not suffice, i as it is under- 
stood that the cost of the reception at the India Office on July 4th, for which sach elaborate 
préparations were made, to the — architectural loss of the central quadrangle, has also to be 
met by the Indian 2 er. But the question is one of principle rather than amount. There 


should be no sense in ‘Colonial visitors are the “guests of the nation” which does not 
apply with equal fulness to the Indian visitors. When will the Treasury see that these pelty 
economies at the expense of India do much harm politically? The thirty-nine lakhs set apart 
for the Delhi Darbar represent a substantial contribution by India to the cost of proclaiming a 


new Emperor, and it will be most cheerfully paid. But why should we pay the travelling 


ee 
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expenses and the hotel bills of the “guests” inyited Aram among 3% when such charges in the case 


of the Colonies were paid by the hosts of the Imperis ‘occasion act ait heat Seat e 

There was a time when Indians were not allowed to preside over the Civil 
Court, Gela Court and Revenue Oguxt, of which they were not made Judges, 
Magistrates and Collectors. It was between 1830 and 1840 A. D. But our 
English Government gradually began to entrust them with such fanctions, and 
now we are glad to say they are Judges, Collectors, Magistrates and even 
Sessions Judges. This is not all: they ars Puisne Judges of the High Courts also, 
and have had the honour of acting for Chief Justices, the Presidents of the highest 
tribunal in India. There are Indian Civilians, Doctors, Engineers, Barristers, 
Wranglers; in short they are members of almost all the learned professions, 
They nevertheless were not entrusted with Military Commissions, indeed at one 
time, but that slur on our Joyalty has also been removed by our benign English 
Government. Formerly our Hindu and Mabammadau brethren did not rise in 
the Military rank beyond the position of a Subedar Bahadar and a Risaldar 
Bahadur, respectively. But, thank God, all this is changed for the better. Now we 
have got the same arms that our British soldiers have. We have got commissions 
in the army, and we are allowed to fight against His Majesty's enemies, both white 
and black, and therefore we ate ready with our body and soul to shed our blood 
for our Government and against their foes. Under these circumstances, we do 
not see the reason why the invidious distinction about the financial question has 
at all been made by some Cabinet Ministers of England. Why should India pay 
for His Majesty's Indiau-guests, but England (not the Colonies to be sure), pay 
for the King-Emperor’s Colonial guests? It is true that blood is thicker than 
water, and the settlers of the Colonies are Englishmen; but at the same time we 
Indians consider ourselves second to none in the world in our loyalty to our 
Sovereign. Therefore on the occasion of such unparalleled Coronation festivities, 
the treatment of all His Majesty's loyal subjects should have been uniform. The 
very fact of an Anglo-Indian paper (which is ¢alled the Indian Government 
organ) taking exception to the decision ef the Colonial Secretary shows that the 
differentiation thus made is very ebjectionable indeed. Persians are famous for 
their hospitality and their motto is the following: — Dar in khan eghma che 
dushman che dost;’ (on this open table friend and foe are reoeived equally). 
Surely Indians are not foes, but they are the most loyal subjects of His Majeaty 
the King-Emperor, who consider themselves, and nay rather we,.as Rajputs, claim. 
that we are second to none in the world in our loyalty to the British * It 
was very easy to remove the most serious misunderstanding which has even 
touched to the quick the heart of the Pioneer, by ordering the Colonial 
Exchequer to pay for His Majesty's Colonial guests, and thus observe a unifer- 
mity instead of making the Indian Exchequer pay for the Indian guests and the 
English Exchequer for the Colonial guests. By doing this the Cabinet Ministers 
have shown no thickness of the blood.: because on the occasion of a feast as a rule 
no fraternal, maternal or paternal feeling ‘is exhibited, but it is an occasion to ‘eat, 
drink and be merry,’ and not to make such invidious distinctions as to allow. the 
expenses of the blood relations to be paid from the English Exchequer, and make 
the expenses of the Asiatic guests to be charged to the Indian Exchequer.” 


4, The English Hindosthén (Kélékankar), of the 11th July, after repro- 

; | ducing the comments of the Behar Times on the 
Bivaji demonstration st Calentta. late Sivaji demonstration at Calcutta, remarks :— 
ae ee clita “In our opinion the key to the holding of the Sivaji 
demonstration lies in a seritence in the above, both (Sivaji and Nana Sahib) 
rébelled against constituted authority.” ‘Of course it is ridiculous for the Bengali 
Babu to talk of the Mahrattas and Bengalis as being of one nation; they would be 
no more so than England and France, had they not a common Sovereign. The only 


bond of union between the.two is the fact that the extreme section of each is tainted 
with sedition. | Ra | | 


ot. The Mahrattas gave us a specimen of this in the seditious writings, for which 
the authors were deservedly punished, followed up by fhe murder of two English 
officers and the discovery of hidden arms and men Grilling in secret 4 7 Irlandatse. 


Some gecounts of dhe Calentta celebration state that most of the audience were 


| ( 453 ) 
ents, which is very probable’; but this does not niend 
— of ‘wisdom goes, in holding auch a meetin g at all. 5 


matters, as far us. thd’ 


os . 


called in honoar 0 Dick e r Robin fad, 5 ele ratet n 
hes derogatory to the Government were delivered 


Friend of India says :—' 5 8 
by several resent. The Nagpur and Berar Times says:— As an illustration 
of the inability of the Bengal mind to distingnish between things and men that 
are pure and noble, and men who are historically condemned as more than failures, 
we have the Sivaji festival under the ‘presidency and patronage of Bengali Babus.’ 
In fact the consensus of opinion all over India, excepting as expressed in some 
Mahratta and oe, journals, is that the celebration was a huge mistake, and 
will probably recoil upon the Bengalis, as showing they are not to be trusted to 
bold responsible positions where unswerving loyalty. is a sine qud non.“ Pam 


II.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRans-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Native Srarzs, 


5. The Kédyastha Spy ara Allahabad), to May-June, 2 75 
tion of the Maharaja of Panna. If we did not write anything in an earlier issue o 
A 15 this journal, about the sensational Panna case, which 
has exercised the public mind, during the last six months, it was in consideration 


of the fact that we thought that it being a case full of deep ramifications and 
intricate evolutions, it would not be proper for us to comment upon any portion 


ol it, so long as the matter was sub-judice. Now, however, that the orders of the 
Government ‘of India have been passed on the report of thé two Commissioners, 
Messrs. Tucker and Chamier—orders which direct the deposition of the Maharaja 
and his retention under strict surveillance,—it may be permissible for us to touch 
upon a few of the important issues raised in this case. To begin with, there can 
be no two opinions that the conclusion arrived at by the learned Commissioners 
in respect of the complicity of the Maharaja in the perpetration of the nefarious 
deed which formed the subject of the trial, will commend itself to all impartial 
critics who have followed and perused the évidence adduced in the course of the 
trial. That being so, it was impossible for the Government to pass any orders 
other than that of deposition against the Maharaja. It may be, as suggested in 
certain quarters, that the unfortunate Prince has been more sinned against than 
sinning, it may be that he has been more a victim of intrigues and counter-intri- 
gues than a miscreant, but there is no conflict of opinion on the point that when 
all has been said to the contrary, and when every allowance has been made in the: 
Maharaja’s favour, the fact remains that he has emerged out of the trial—at: 
which he was given every opportunity of defending himself and clearing his 
character of the aspersions cast upon it—with a reputation that would ill become 
the ruler of a State. The only valid objection that can be taken against the 
procedure adopted by the Government may be urged in respect of the constitution 
of the court that tried the Maharaja. Not that we question the ability or the 
impartiality of the two learned gentlemen who constituted the Bench for the trial 
of the case. Mr. Tucker is a political officer of about twenty years’ standing} 
whereas Mr. Chamier’s good work both as a lawyer and as a judge has been more 
t u once commended in the legal columns of this journal. At the same time we 
feel it our duty to submit that in all cases of this kind, where a Native Prince's 
interests are at stake, it is best, not only for the Prince, but for the Paramount 
Power as well, that the Bench entrusted with the trial should be so constituted as 
not only to inspire confidence in the Prince whose conduct may form the subject. 
matter of the in uiry, but also that it be ina position to command the confi- 
dence of the public at large. No donbt the procedure adopted in the present 
lnstance is a great improvement upon the rough- aud-ready summary administra- 
tion of justice Which was resorted to by Lord Curzon in the case of the Maharaja 
of Bhurtpore, when the Jat Prince was deposed merely under the orders of the 
Government, without any attempt at a public enquiry. Nevertheléss the fact 
remains that the constitution of the Beuch which tried the’ Maharaja of Panna 
would have been all the better calculated to inspire confidence in the public mind, 
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| confidence than that of a Commission which is composed entirely of Anglo- 


6. The Naiyar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th July, observes that though 
. the non-intervention policy of the Government of 
peed for the interference of Govsor India in re the private relations and disputes of Native 
mative chiefs and their relativesand Ohiefs with the members of their families and other 
noblemen, is commendable in general, yet the strict 
pursuit of this policy is calculated to. lead to very serious consequences at times; 
the relations between the ex-Maharaja of Panna and his dece uncle Rao Raja 
Khaman Singh, being a recent instance in point. The administration of India 
by the British Government is based on the broad principle of justice, and all 
Indian subjects of His Majesty, whether residing in British India or in Native 
States, are equally entitled to receive justice at the hands of the British Government, 
directly 43 Native Chiefs sometimes practise much higb-handedness 
on their relatives and others, and Government should interfere on behalf of the 
latter. It is generally the ill-treatment of their relatives and other noblemen by 
Native Chiefs that often gives rise to intrigues in their States. Government would, 
therefore, do well to settle all existing disputes in a Native State when the Chief is 
installed on the gaddi. 


IV.—ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


7. The Kdyastha Samdchdr (Allahabad), for May-Jane, observes :—“ In 

dn of abolishing the Deputy Welcoming Sir James Digges La Touche as the ruler 
Collectors’ competitive examination Of these Provinces, in succession to Sir Antony 
‘ta MacDonnell, we find we wrote as follows in the issue 

of this Journal for September-October 1901 :—‘It is in the hope that Mr. LaTouche’s 
administration will be marked—like Sir Antony MacDonnell’s—with sympathy and 
impartiality that the people and the press have bailed his appointment with 
acclamation. ‘The greatest need of the United Provinces just at preseat, 
we went on to say, ‘is a strict continuation of the policy inaugurated by Sir 


Antony MacDonnell--the policy of taking the true leaders of the people into 


confidence.’ So far, we have noticed, with pleasure, that the new Lieutenant- 
Governor has been strictly following the. lines laid down by his predecessor, and 
it has been due to that fact that Sir James’s measures have so far received popular 
support and approval. The first controversial measure on which it was expected 
by a section of our people that Sir James would either reverse or at least modify 
materially the orders of his predecessor, was the subject of the court characters, 
about which there had raged so long such a bitter and unhappy controversy 
between the two principal sections of our people. In his Benares speech, however, 
Sir James, by distinctly declaring his intention to adhere to the policy of his prede- 
cessor on the subject, gave once for all the quietus to the spectre of the senseless 
agitation which had received its death-blow at Sir Antony's hands. Another 
important measure on which Sir James has implicitly followed the policy of his pre. 
decessor has been in regard to the initiation and the carrying out of the sanitary and 
preventive Plague measures, as a result of which there has prevailed throughout 
these Frovinces the greatest, possible equ 

habad and some other cities having 1 out with the greatest virulence and 
having nearly decimated the population of these cities. All these circumstances 


had fondly made us look forward to our passing our days under Sir James's regim: 


at peace with ourselves and with the reat.of the world, but we haye been awaken 


nimity, in spite of the Plague in Alla- 
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result of the anuouncement, made by the Advocate 
vernment na istbmitted—or is going to aubmit to the Govern- 
report against the continuancevef even the partial ot 

ts in the executive branch of the Provincial Civil Service, and which was after 
a fall and mature consideration introduced only a few years back by Sir James's 
predecessor—Sir Antony MacDonnell. It would be idle to discuss here from an 
academic point of view the relative merits and demerits of the two systems 
competition and nomination. There is no doubt a great deal to be said both in 
favour of, and against each of these systems, with especial reference to the needs 
and the requirements of this country, but when all has been said to the contrary, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that just as in the course of its evolution the 
human race has advanced from status to contract, so in the present stage of 
political progress every civilized people is advancing, in the reeruitment of its 
blic services, from nomination to competition. A great deal has no doubt been 
said by interested critics as to the unsuitability of a system of competition 
amongst what are called the ‘oriental peoples.’ In this connection, two facts 
“boul be borne in mind. In the first place, it cannot be affirmed as universally 
true that the system of competition is utterly unsuited to the genius and the 
temperament of an oriental people—witness the case of China which has for centu- 
ries had a rigid system of competition for the recruitment of its public services, 
and which evolved this system at a time when the so-called civilized races of 
to-day were wallowing in the slough of barbarism and superstition. The next 
fact to remember is that although the people of India are undoubtedly an oriental 
people, still the educated classes amongst them, who alone compete for the posts 
in the public services, have, as a result of their English education, developed 
a Western phase to their character, and we have the authority of Lord Curzon for 
the fact that the result of English education on the classes that have comé under 
its influence has been to bring out all that is noble and good and great in the Indian 
character, and that it has pre-eminently fitted the educated classes to bear their 
share of the burden in the public services of their country. The attempt therefore 
on the part of Sir James Digges La Touche to deprive the educated classes of these 
Provinces of a privilege which was conferred upon them by his predecessor after 
mature deliberation—a privilege which the educated public have naturally come 
to cherish as a recognition of their intellectual attainments and by which they natur- 
ally set a high store—is not a little calculated to provoke discontent and ill-will 
amongst the educated classes in the United Provinces. We are loth to write 
more on this disagreeable topic on the present occasion, and we do not think it 
right to offer any detailed criticism until we are placed in full possession of the 
facts on which the case of the Local Government is based, by the publication of 
the document, which, we trust, will soon see the light. In the meantii, as a 
statement of a sound general principle, we cannot do better than recall to the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s mind the memorable words of Sir Douglas Straight— 
Whilom a distinguished J udge of the Local High Court—written by him in the 
course of a letter contributed to the columns of the Times on the occasion of Sir 
Charles Elliott's notorious and ill-advised Jury Notification in Bengal. ‘ Speak- 
ing from thirteen years’ residence in India, during which I hope I kept neither 
my ears nor my eyes shut,’ wrote Sir Douglas, ‘I am firmly convinced of one 
thing and it is this—that while innovation and changes there should be gradually 
and cautiously introduced, a concession once made should never be withdrawn 
except for reasons of most paramount and pressing necessity. That is no doubt 
a4 very sound test, and we await with interest to see if Sir James Digges LaTouche’s 
Government has succeeded in making out a case against the present system, and 
in establishing that it needs alteration as a matter of most paramount and press- 
Ng necessity” Till then we would humbly advise Sir James against the taking 
of a step which is clearly reactionary and against the spirit of the Age, and which 
as such is not calculated to commend itself to educated public opinion, either 
within or outside these Provinces. The only. result of pressing such a scheme 
Will be to embitter the feelings of the most loyal section of His: Majesty's subjects, 
and an act of this nature would disentitle any: administrator to the support and 
4 of: those classes, Whose participation in public affairs he should most 
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8. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of th AR Tals, mplains that: 
r considering the ut 0 0 the Land Rovetine Nik 
othe, coma as at See Fanlldeff In thé Ulted Provinces have to perform 
tte scale of sslarſes fixed for them is’ most inade- 
quate, the maximum pay being only Rs. 75 a month. Even an Excise Naib Tahsildar, 
who has to work only two or three hours a day, and is not ma 2 to go out on 
tour, gets Rs. 100 per mensem. What is worse still is that a Land Revenue Naib 
Tabsildar, who has not infrequently to tour within his jurisdiction, and must 
therefore keep a horse, is given no horse allowance, while even a Sub-Inspector* 
of Police receives it. Such being the case, it is impossible for Land Revenue Naib 
Tabsildars to make both ends meet with the salary they receive and hence they 
cannot but be discontented, and discharge their duties half-heartedly. The present 
Lieutenant-Governor, who has a special knowledge of the administration of these 
Provinces, would do well to take the hard lot of Land Revenue Naib Tahsildars 
into consideration, and equalize their pay, at least with that drawn by Excise 
Naib Tahsildar s. 


9. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th July, says that a 
Ben- payment of travelling atiow- Tahsildar complains, in the columns of the Pioneer, 
ances to Tahsildars in the United that Tahsildars are required to make tours within 
the limits of their tahsils but are paid no travelling 
allowance, and that the result is that they, being unable to meet their travelling 
expenses from their salaries, make themselves guests of landholders. The 
hospitality of the landlords has, undoubtedly, some effect on their minds, and they 
cannot help allowing themselves to be influenced by it to some extent in settling 
disputes between their hosts and cultivators. The scale of salaries fixed for 
Tahsildars is no doubt inadequate. But the question is whether Government will 
raise it. Whenever such questions are raised, the Government Treasury is found 
to be incapable of bearing any additional burdens ! 


10. The Mushir-i-Rozgdér (Meerut), for June, says that there is one Mun- 

sif and two additional Munsifs at Meerut at present. 

OF ents Muna courts, andthe As there is not sufficient room for the additional 
examination of yetition-writers et Munsifs in the Munsif’s court building, all the three 
Munsifs hold their courts in the Begam-wali-Kothi, 

But this kothi, being situated at a distance from the other local courts, the litigants 
und pleaders who have to deal with the Munsifs’ courts and other courts on 
the same day are exposed to great inconvenience in consequence. Why, the 
pleaders now demand higher fees for conducting cases in the Munsifs' courts. 
Again, the District Magistrate, suspecting something wrong, ordered the 64 
petition-writers, who worked as such at the courts, to be examined in the 
Land Laws and the Criminal Procedure Code in June last, without making 
an enquiry as to whether any of them had passed such an examination before. Of 
these men, 28 succeeded in passing the examination, 19 were altogether rejected, 
and 17 suspended for three months, after which they are to be examined again. 
This was not a proper time for examining the petition-writers, inasmuch as the 


new Tenancy and the Revenue Acts passed in 1901 are so difficult that, to say 


nothing of petition-writers, even many pleaders and mukhtars have not yet been 
able to master them. The Collector should have given the petition-writers 4 


year’s time to prepare for the examination, and allowed them to carry on their pro- 
fession in the meantime. 


11. The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 14th July, reproduces a 

i a ragraph from the Uchit Vakta in which the writer 
summonses in gu vay. he eue Of observes that it was hoped that the troubles of vil- 

7 lagers in the matter of finding out the contents of 
summonses they receive from courts would be over with the issue of the Hindi 
Resolution by Government, but that this has not been the case. It would seem 
that in some courts the ministerial officials do not fill in the Hindi part of sum. 
monses, which is a source of great inconvenience both-to the persons summoned 
and to the chaprasis who have to serve the summonses. The chapragi who had 
to serve the summonses on witnesses in case No, 253, Bihari Ram versus Ajodhya 


* 
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Norz. This is not a correct statement so fer as the United Provinces are concerned. ' 1 20 
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can, to make it a desirable resort to all those who try to esca 


had gating tat ae tet) 
Samachar remarks that ‘the same state of things 
ap appeals W. Government vo'remely ue. tt his 
| 12, The following is an extract from a Naini Tal news-letter- published 

3 the English Hindosthan (Kélékankar), of the 


„ 
eee 16th J uly f —“ The great. dissatisfaction. prevalent 


a in Naini Tal just now, is the method adop by: the 
court underlings in issuing Out summonses, the hour entered in them being 11 AN. 
whereas, as a rule, cases cannot be properly taken up before 2 P.m. Suitors and 
witnesses have to leave their daily legitimate work at 10 a.m., 80 as to be present in 
court at 11 4m. and generally they do not leave the court till 4 P. ., so they 
have to wait fully three or more hours before they are called in, and during this 
interval of waiting, there is no proper accommodation for them. The courts are not 
flash of chairs, and suitors and witnesses have to walk about till ag are allowed 
to go. To commercial men, a day in court means a day's business lost to them, 
27 this is what has been so very productive of complaint. With all deference. 
to the several Benches in Naini Tal, we would suggest that the hour to be entered 
in all summonses should be 2 p.m. aud not 114.4. Another cause of dissatisfac- 
tion is the rubber-stamp bearing the facsimile signature of the presiding officer. 
The free manner in which this rubber-stamp is used by the court underlings in 
disposing of applications, petitions, etc., constitutes an abuse of trust. The rubber- 
stamp is sup to be used only in all matters of routine and ordinary procedure, 
but the court underlings go further than that, by framing their own orders, so as 
to save themselves from the work which properly ought to be performed by them, 
but which they, like the Post Office Department, throw on the public. Our 
popular Lieutenant-Governor whose Argus-eye is on every one, and in every place, 
who is as ubiquitous as ubiquity can be, will surely notice these irregularities 
and remedy them with that “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re” for which he is 
such an accomplished ruler, and surely he will do for Naini Tal as much as he 
: the summer heat 
of the plains. During the Session, say from July to October, there ought to be a 
Munsif appointed to Naini Tal to dispose of all the civil cases that crop up 
during these months, so that the Treasury Officer, and the Tarai Assistant Com- 
missioner may be relieved as much as possible of the Station work, which every 
successive year is developing in bulk in proportion to the increase of trade.” 


13. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the 15th July, complains that gambling- 
houses are in full swing at Cawnpore at present. 
Gambling is a vice which leads to many evil conse- 
quences. The agents of the keepers of the gambling- 
houses are in the confidence of certain police officials, so that it is not possible to 
make arrests, The keepers of such houses at once receive intimation as soon as any 
information is given to the authorities against them. The editor would appeal 
to Saiyid Amjad Husain, the Kotwal, whois not susceptible: to bribery, to take 
steps to have gamblers “ chalaned in the same way as other bad characters are. 


Gambling-houses at Cawnpore. 
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7 measures of eloquence, Lord Curzon has the knack of leaving them in the ‘bem 


| | eis sek (c).—Finance and Tazation. 
; Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


Pini 15. The Advocate (Lucknow) of the 10th July, remarks :—"“We think the 
4 10th July, 1902. i : step taken by the Cawnpore Municipal Board in 
| butchers, ep ore Municipal Board and = forcing the butchers to open their shops on Fridays 
ee also against their will is most ill-advised. The 
butchers want to have a close Friday, and devote this day to prayers. If they 
| desire to abstain that day from killing animals, why should the Municipal Commis- 
| sioners, specially the big ¢¢kawalla Bhagats (pious aera and Maulvis on the 
oo Board, threaten to deprive the fraternity of their license? The action of the 
1 Cawnpore Board will be much misunderstood ; it will amount to interference in 
1 religious matters, aud the butchers shall have the support of all reasonable persons . 
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Approval of the 


Oe cunation in the United Pr 


students going up for the M : 
18. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the dan July, neh tothe comtmua, - 
| rumour that Government has sevéral Takhs of 17 July, 1902. 0 
Rumour regarding Mz. Dele Fee's rupees at the disposal of the Education Department, 


teacher mevery De aud that in connection with the scheme for the distri- 

bation of this money among schools, Mr. Dela Fosse 
has proposed the appointment of an additional English teacher on Rs. 100 in each 
Zila School, makes adverse comments on his recommendation for reserving these 
appointments for Eaglishmen, similar to those made by the Advocate, vide para- 
graph 17, page 418 of the Selections No. 26 of 1902). The editor bopes against 
hope that the rumour regarding the exclusion of natives from the proposed 
English teacherships is unfounded, otherwise there will be deep sensation and 
widespread dissatisfaction in the Education Department, and none dut average 
graduates. who have failed to obtain appeintments in other Departments and 
offices, will care to enter the Education Department. : 


19, The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th July, referring to the rapid Rann, 

progress England has made in all directions, and 14 July, 1902. 
Meet for technical education in admitting that the educational policy of the British 

Government in India is based on the same good inten- 
tions as it is in England, asks why the same results do not follow in both 
countries. The Western education that is given in th: public schools and colleges 
in India at the present time has, far from doing any (material) good to the people, 
caused a serious injury to them. This education has bronght in its train certain 
evils which did not exist here before. It has certainly initiated the people into 
politics, but it has had a most disastrous effect on their morals and health. If a | 
doctor, having a large experience and practice, were asked which classes of 1 
people among his patients largely required medicines for impotency and weak f 
eye-sight, he would at once reply students.“ The students have to devote a ia 
great deal of their time and labour to the study of a difficult foreign tongue, which 
is governed by no fixed rules. Again, the education given them in various subjects 
ie purely theoretical, no instruction being imparted to them in the practical arts. 
The inevitable result is that they learn only the English language well, and on 
leaving their studies they are found to be fit only for employment in u Govern- 
ment office, or to join the legal profession. The editor would, therefore, respect- | i 
fally but boldly tell 41.4 that his appointment of education Commissions 8 
and the publication of their reports, would prove of little use, unless and until he 1p 
uu prepared to associate technical education with the theoretical one. The real 
reform of the educational system lies in providing for technical instruction being 
given to students. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
7 Nil. oo | 
(9,).—General. 
20. The English Hindosthan (Kélékankat 
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21. The Garhwdl Samdchée: for July, points out that the 
natives of Garhwäl have acquitted themselves well 
ogtizes of Gerbwal ang the pubic in the Revenue, the Police, the Military, the Forest 
1 and other Departments in which they have been tried, 
but regrets to say that ey are at present almost entirely excluded from the 
Revenue Department. In the United Provinces there are about 150 Deputy 
Collectors, about 300 Tahsildars and about 400 Naib Tahsildars, but none of them, 
except Pandit Ishwari Datta, Tahsildar, hail from Garhwäl. Likewise not 3 
single Garhwali is a sarishtadar in the office of a Commissioner or a Deputy 
Commissioner. A number of natives of Garhwäl have passed the Middle Class 
and the University Examination, and are employed in subordinate posts in the 
public offices in the Kumaun Division. The district also boasts of having two 
M.A.’s and LL.B.’s. The editor appeals to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
to take the claims of Garhwäl into consideration and elevate some of her promis- 
ing sons to responsible posts in the executive service. It may be observed that 
the inhabitants of that district labour under great difficulties in acquiring an 
English education. 


V —LEGISsLATION. 


22. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th July, observes :—“ For some- 
time past a correspondence has been going on in 

yh imgsestion for passingen Act for the columns of the Indian Municipal Journal of 
Pawnbroking Act of Great Britain. Bombay pointing out the necessity of some legisla- 
tion on the lines of the Pawnbroking Act of Great 

Britain with a few modifications. We think the suggestion to be excellent : the 
time has come when some such legislation should be taken in hand. If Agricul- 
tural Banks are required to relieve the agricultural population and to save them 
from the high rate of interest charged by the village mahajan, some such help is 
also needed for the artizan classes in the towns who are at the mercy of petty 
money-lenders, who seldom fail to suck the blood out of their customers. 
Our industrial classes have no capital of their own; even for the small capital 
which they require for their industries they have to go to the neighbouring 
mahajan, who invariably charges from half an anna to one anna a rupee a month as 
interest with the result that the greater portion of their income goes to meet the 
demands of the mahajan, and the industrial classes, after hard work in profitable 
industries, find it difficult to make both ends meet. Besides artizans, there are 
respectable poor people too who want temporary loans to meet urgent demands, and 
they are put to great difficulty for want of respectable pawnbrokers. In every 
large town, if private companies or individual money-lenders were licensed to 
lend money at a fixed rate, and were, in return for doing so, protected from police 
rsecution in case they, in the course of business, happened to purchase or receive 

In mortgage property which afterwards turns out to be stolen, we are sure the 
Government would be conferring a boon on the hard pressed poor classes. Pawn- 
bruking is a respectable trade in England, and there is no reason why it 
should not be so in India. The majority of petty loans are given on the mortgage 
of jewellery, chattels, clothes and furniture. The value of an article offered as 
pawn is found by the dealer, the rate of interest fixed is his, and if the debtor 
fails to redeem the article, the price at which the pawned article is sold is his. 
The debtor has to suffer in silence. If the Legislature fixes a reasonable rate of 
interest, if the pawnbroker is asked to sell pawned articles in case of non-redemp- 
tion by public auction, if he is asked to keep books in forms prescribed by law, 
many of the miseries of the debtors will be removed. In England we are told that 
the rate of interest per annum which the English pawnbroker is empowered to 
charge is 25 per cent. on loans of £2 and under, Over £2 the rate is, we believe, 
20 per cent. and for larger loans of £40 or £50 and over, pawnbrokers often 
charge 15 per cent. The rate of interest, however, is so arranged, and this 
specially applies to loans under £2 sterling, as to make small loans for short 
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periods, and even for long periods, bear a much higher rate of interest than is 
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shillinigs per month. “A loan consequently. peed e auch loans. 
are negotiated—will yield to the pawnbroker one half-penny, or 100 per Cent. per 
annum, As every pawnbroker is free to charge a low interest as it suits his 
convenience in England, we are told that many a pawnbroker charges a little more 
than the bank rate of interest. The license gives rise to a healthy competition 
among brokers. Each tries to keep his clientile satisfied, and, like the Lucknow 
Rastogi, is not the master of the situation, but artizans and industrial classes are 
at his sweet will. We have even now amongst us petty loan companies, but they 
have not been so far very successful, as they have to fake more than ordinary 
precautions in accepting articles for mortgage. The legislation will be welcomed 
both by the money-lenders and debtors, as it will regulate their dealings, and save 
one from the grasping practices of the other.” [The Hindustani (Lucknow) of 
the 16th July, expresses similar views on the subject.] 
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VI.—RAILwAr. 


23. The Pra gag Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 26th Jane, received on the 
cnepaipur-pnam- 16th July, on the authority of a correspondent, com- 
Acompisn of e Bengel Nagpur Rail- plains that as the carriages on the Raipur-Dhamtari 
8 Light Railway have not been provided with doors, 
the passengers are exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, and children are 
in danger of falling from the carriages on to the ground. Lately the carriages 
have been provided with tat screens, but these screens cannot effectually protect 
the passengers from the rain. The passengers are over-crowded for want of 
sufficient accommodation, and specially on the occasion of the Rajim fair the 
overcrowding is something fearful. Again, there are no sheds for passengers at 
the railway stations. The passengers on their way from Rajim to Raipur have 
to wait at Abhanpur Junction for about five hours; but there being no shed for 
them, the trouble and inconvenience which they, particularly women and children, 


have to bear under the hot midday sun, or when it rains heavily, may be easily 


imagined, 
VII.—Posr Orrice. 
i Nil. 
VIII. -NA TR Societies AND RELIOIOUS Ax D SociaL Martrers. 
Nil. 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
24. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 14th July, says that the prophecy 


Al 


Pravic Samicrds, 
26th June, 1902, 


Buinat Jrwar, 


made by Pandit Kanda Swami Pillai, a native of 14th July, 1902. 


ieting predictions made by Dindigal in Madras, a year ago, regarding His Majesty 
of Dindigal eee the King-Emperor has been fulfilled to the letter. 

His calculations therefore command full public 
confidence. Besides predicting His Majesty’s illness, the Pandit made other 


terrible predictions which cannot be viewed with equanimity. The editor prays 
that they might turn out to be false. The Pandit has foretold that a severe 


earthquake will occur in India and Ceylon on the 30th or 31st August in 
the afternoon, the earthquake being preceded by fires and other such untoward 
events for a week. Another disquieting prophecy made by him is that His Royal 
ighness the Duke of Connaught will accidentally be wounded by a weapon on 
the 28th, 29th or 30th October, which God forbid. He has also predicted that the 
combined armies of two Powers will attack England between June and November. 
uch evil prophecies cannot but strike terror into the hearts of the people whose 
only prayer now is that they may not be falfilled, © 
25, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 10th July, reviews the State ent 
India’s trade and morals. exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condi- 
tion of India for 1900-1901, and India’s Foreign Trade 
for 1901-1902, and concludes the review with the following remarks :—‘How much 
125 | 
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of India’s trade, inland and foreign, is carried on by Indians and with indigenous 
skill and capital? Any business carried on in India by foreigners with — 
is not, properly speaking, Indian trade, but English, German, or American trade, 
run, for the time being, within the Indian Empire, because of cheap labour and 
ready market, When they wind up and leave us, India will lose not only her 
resources and money, but will not also advance one step in the art of self-reliance 
for trade purposes. What apity !!!” | 


ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 23rd July, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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I,—Potrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 


1. Tue Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 17th July, copies, from an Egyptian 
newspaper, a portion of an article, reproduced therein 
e from a Bulgarian newspaper. The writer of the it, 
article, who is probably a Christian, and has penned 
out of human sympathy,-bitterly complains of the tyranny and oppression which 
both the Bulgarian Government and police ise over the Musalman inhabitants 
in that country. The Christian residents even go the length of outraging the 
Jama mosques of the Muhammadans. False cases are freely fabricated against 
the Muhammadans. The Musalmaus thus persecuted in all manner of ways in 
Bulgaria have felt obliged to seek refuge in emigration for some time past. The 
Musalmans living in India should, the Institute Gazette says, be certainly thank- 
ful tothe various blessings and perfect religious toleration which they enjoy under 
British rule here, while the lot of their co-religionists in Bulgaria is 80 very 
unbearable. Far from interfering with the religion of any class, the Government 
here renders help to all classes in the performance of their religious duties and 
ceremonies. Why, the sacred places of all the natives are as much respected as 
the churches. Those who -have heard. of the severities which are practised over 
their Musalman subjects by Russia in Turkistan, by France in Algeria, by 
Holland in Java, and now by the Bulgarian Government in Bulgaria, can easily 
conceive how very fortunate India is, where no such persecution is tolerated by her 
British rulers. But with the new story of Bulgarian atrocities on the Musalmans, 
the editor of the Institute Gazette cannot help asking those European Christian 
missionaries, who accuse Musalmans of religious prejudices and narrow-mindedness, 
if they are not ashamed of the misdeeds of their co-religionists referred to above. 


(b).—Home. 


2. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2ist July, adverting to the 
Londen telegram to the effect that the Coronation will 
be held on any day between the 8th and 12th August, 
urges that no date should be fixed for the ceremonial until His Majesty has fully 
recovered from his illness. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th July, observes :— Indian and 
Payment of the expenses of the ADglo-Indian papers have unanimously condemned 
Coronation in Landen, fromthe kadlau the decision of the Ministers in England to charge 
W upon Indiau revenues the expenses incurred and to be 
incurred for the entertainment of Indian Princes and representatives of the people 
gone to England to attend the Coronation. The short-sightedness of this policy, 


in a political sense, has been laid bare most forcibly by the Pioneer and the 
Englishman.” 


4. The Oudh Saméchir (Lucknow), of the 21st July, says that Lord 
. the detrays of the a Hamilton is disposed to burden the Indian 
in England from the Iadian eee Treasury with the cost of the entertainment given to 

the Indian Chiefs at the India Office on the 4th idem. 

In other words, the Indian Chiefs themselves have paid their way to England, 
and the British Government will realize the expenditure incurred in showing 
hospitality to them during their stay there, from the famine-stricken natives of 
India! Could anything be more di ful? Even the Pioneer and the English- 
man characterise the conduct of the British as mean. All the world over, if 
rson invites any guests, he pays all their expenses. When His Majesty the 
ing-Emperor paid a visit te India in his capacity of Prince of Wales, this country 
defrayed all his expenses. England will pay the expenses of the representatives 
of the Colonies who have been invited to attend the Coronation, But the Indian 
uests will be dealt with differently. India being a dependancy, Lord Georg? 
amilton can treat her as he likes. But his meanness in charging her with the 
cost of entertaining the Indian guests will not add to his reputation. It is t» be 
hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy will interfere and prevent the = 
to pay the 
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xpenses of Englishmen who will attend the coming Delhi Darbar, the Secretary of 
State’s mistake would -be brought home to him. 2425 e 


5. The Oudh Akbar (Lucknow), of the 24th July, says that, as the desire 


K | among the people of India for witnessing the grand 
Wee — Darbar that is to be held at Delhi in j tert next 
for proclaiming the Coronation of His Majesty King-Emperor Kdward VII. is 


very general, the educational authorities would do well to hold the next University 
examinations à little later than in-other years, postponing them, say, to April, so 
as to admit of students also seeing the grand assemblage. The Railway authorities 
should also make special arrangements and grant concessions on the occasion. 
Third clase return tickets for two months at II fares should be issaed from 1st 
December 1902 to 3ist January 1903, similar concessions being of course made 
in respect of other classes of carriages. Reduction in freight may also be made 
for goods sent to Delhi either for the Exhibition or trade purposes. Special 
passenger trains may be run to Delhi (from all parts of the country) during two 
months and the third-class carriages provided with latrines. Some high and 
courteous Officials should be told off for duty at the Delhi railway-station 
during the Darbar so that passengers may be treated well and not. put to 
any unnecessary inconvenience. The Delhi Municipal Board might erect some 
temporary lodging-houses for visitors, with proper. sanitary, lighting, and other 
arrangements in the vicinity of the site of the Darbar. It is also desirable to 


create some new titles, suited to the various classes of people, to commemorate 
His Majesty's Coronation. 


6. The Advocate 8 of the 24th July, observes:—‘ There was 
3 irony in the question that was put the other 
day to Sir Michael Hicke- Beach in Parliament, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was prepared to make a 
grant towards the cost of the coming Delhi Darbar. The Chancellor easily con- 
tributed towards heightening the joke by the reply that must have reddened his 
face in grating out a ‘No’ through his set teeth. It does not surprise us Indians 
so much as it brings to our mouth an adjective that we do not let out, but gulp 
down. The most charitable explanation tnat may be given to the question is that 
the member in charge wanted to know if there had been some reciprocity in the 
matter of expenses for Coronation celebrations in England and India. He surely 
was sadly undeceived if he though: England were capable of any such generosity 
where India was concerned. After the publication of the decision to charge on 
Indian revenues the cost of the reception given to Indian Princes, Chiefs and repre- 
sentatives, described as an instance of melancholy meanness’ by the Eaglishman, 
it was indeed insulting to the Chancellor to be asked to pay towards any expendi- 
ture in Connection with the Coronation in India. The Eastern sense of hospitality 
does not include the idea of paying guests; nor does the Western, if the 
experience of those who had been to Europe, is to be relied 1 They ascribe 
the ugly decision to political cousiderations on the part of the Ministers, in keeping 
with those about the entertainment of the Sultan of Turkey and of Nasir-ul lah 
Khan; and holds that thereby they have painted the English nation very black 
in the eyes of the world. But the British Press does not seem to have taken any 
offence at the slur cast on the nation.” 


7. The Express (Lucknow), of the 24th July, has a leader on Lord Salisbury 

Lord Salisbury. in which the editor highly praises His Lordship. The 

| leader opens thus:—“ The resignation of Lord Salis- 

bury does not come.as a surprise, for there were remarkable indications during the 

st few weeks that he was contemplating retirement. It has been an open secret 

that as soon as the important events with which the present time has been weighted 

Were set in order, he would relinquish the reins of Office and retire from a position 

Which he haa held with unequalled honour and eminent success.” The article 
concludes with the following remarks :— 


The man is of such mettle whose life's work is now ended, and he can look 
back upon a career which has been of almost unexampled distinction and success. 


N 


Through fair weather and through foul, Lord Salisbury has stood an unruffled 


be has been a stay and a strong staff to the Empire and to his party ; and 
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he has, th his unbounded faith and his inborn confidence in the staying power 
of the British Empire, guided the ship of State through the dark waters with aa 


unquickened pulse and untarnished enccess.” 


Il.—Aroauanistas anp Trans-F RonTIER. 
Nil. | 
IlI.—Native Sratzs. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th July, says:—“ Even the peace- 

, — re hs art ng Ngee is 2 — 22 to 

An Indian u de ter enowing Politieals in Native States. mrit Bazar Patria 
Bee addons & vad deer relates a story in which an Indian Prince came to grief, 
because of his arranging for a meeting addressed by 

this noble lady. It comes from another Indian Prince. Well, months ago, said he, an 
Indian Prince, one of the biggest in India—who is well educated and whose loyalty 
to the Government is beyond question—organized a meeting in which Mrs. Besant 
was to deliver a lecture. Everything had been settled and the date and place of the 
meeting publicly announced. To his great surprise, at the eleventh hour, he received 
a letter from the Political Agent requesting him to stop the meeting. The Prince 
had proceeded too far and the stoppage of the meeting would mean for him public 
humiliation and contempt. So the Prince, in reply, implored the Agent to be 
reasonable and to withdraw his request. But the Agent was inexorable. He 
would hear of no excuse. The poor Prince was on the horns of a dilemma. If he 
yielded to the desire of the Agent his prestige in the eyes of his people would 
be gone, while, if he disobeyed the Agent, he would incur ths displeasure of the 
latter. In great distress he adopted the latter course. This bold attitude mightily 
offended the Agent. And then commenced the troubles of the Prince. Serious alle- 
gations against the Prince were immediately forthcoming. The Political Agent 
took action upon them and made a report against the Prince to the Government. 
The Government called for an explanation from the Prince and he submitted one. 
It was a short one, embodying the correspondence that had between him 
and the Agent. And thus the secret-—why the Prince had been reported against— 
was out. Situated as they are at the mercy of the half-educated or ill-trained 
military officers who have the monopoly of all posts known as Residents and 
Political Agents in the Foreign Department, the lot of those who choose to follow 
the bentof their own mind is awfully miserable. To the Government of India 
the Politicals are the very paragon of perfection and are incapable of doing 


wrong. This is one of the imperfections of British rule in India that go greatly 
against its good name.” 


9. The Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 23rd July, observing that ever 


since the Local Government has introduced the Nagri 

ountroduction of the nse of the Negri character into the-courts of the United Provinces the 
State. «OF She Gwalior superiority of this character over other characters 
has naturally begun to attract the attention of the 
authorities in other places also. w, A to the Venkateshwar, the Maharaja 
of Gwalior has issued orders for the substitution of the Nagri for the Persian 
character in the courts and offices of his State from the beginning of the 
next Sambat 1960, warning the present incumbents to learn the 
by that time, and directing the authorities to see that none who do not know 
Hindi should henceforth be admitted into the State service. The editor congra- 
tulates the Maharaja on his rightly recognising the advantages of the use of 
the Nagri character in official papers, and expresses a hope that other Chiefs 
will follow His Highness’ noble 2 and discard the use of the ambiguous 


Urdu character from their courts and offices. 


TV .—ApMInIsTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th July, observes :—" The criminal 
bas 


a e of crim ma the United Provinces and Bombay, possibly also in 
| Bengal. Famine explains but the smallest per- 
centage of the heavy increase in crimes in all these: provinces ; growth of the 


agri character. 


the better of the criminal law in the Panjab, 
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pulation is not. proportionate to the rise in criminal statistics; ‘better police 
administration does not cover even 20 per cent. of the increase in offences relating 
to life and limb. The tale of crime lengthens. every year in spite of the 
wing number of courts, better work of the police, imposition of punitive 
polioe, special and confidential reports and union of the fanctions in Magistrates. 
As irony of fate has it, the criminal escapes; the innocent man suffers, and 
the administration of criminal justice loses in reputation notwithstanding the very 
elaborate machinery in full swing to bring the offender to book, with the 
entire paraphernalia of police, detectives, Bertillon's measurements and thumb 
impressions. The enlightened civilization of Eugland has utterly failed in its 
contest with the Indian criminal. The Pioneer admits it in the course of two 
articles on the subject, and tries to suggest a remedy. It is a very important 
admission. Not that it proves the Indian criminal to be more wily than his 
British confrére, but that it only shows that the English system of criminal 
administration is an exotic plant that refuses to take root on Indian soil. Though 
we have not the figures before us, we may take it for. granted that it answers the 
purpose wonderfully well in its native land. Be that as it may, we are glad 
that attention has been drawn to this great defect in the administration of criminal 
justice in this country on the British method. The figures, relating te the 
Panjab, that led the Allahabad paper to melancholy reflections are indeed very 
interesting. For the purposes of its remarks, our contemporary chose the statistics 
for the years 1867, 1880 and 1900. ‘The total number of offences increased from 
49,000 in 1867 to 103,000 in 1880, and to 180,000 in 1900. A certain amount of 
this increase is due to the existence of new laws—the offences under Local and 
Special Laws in 1900 amounted to three-fourths of the whole volume of crime in 
1867—but even after allowing for this the increase is extraordinary. The steady 
addition to the tale of murders is the most disquieting feature. In 1867 only 
243 murders occurred ; in 1880, 393; in 1899, 667, and in 1900 no fewer than 690. 
One noticeable fact is that a much greater proportionate increase has taken place 
in the districts now left to the Panjab than on the Frontier, which the officials of the 
Panjab Government have been deemed to have managed so badly. In Hazara there 
has been a diminution during the last twenty years, and Dera Ismail Khan shows 
the same figures for 1880 and 1900, in Kohat the increase is slight, while the total 
increase for the whole Frontier Province is but 36 per cent. as compared with an 
increase of 113 per cent. in the Panjab proper. In 1879 there were but three 
districts, and in 1880 only five districts in the present * in which the 
murders committed ran into double figures. Now only seven districts escape that 
unenviable distinction. The murders in Rawalpindi have risen from 22 to 70; in 
Lahore, the seat of the Local Government, from 9 to 44; in Amritsar from 9 to 44; 
and in Jhang from a negligible quantity to 72, in two decades. Robberies and 
dacoities admitted to have occurred have gone up from 348 to 888 within the last 
seven years. Those reported have risen from 218 only in 1867 to 404 in 1880, 
and to 2,276 in 1900. A very large proportion of such offences are struck off, 
partly because they are counted among the false and exaggerated accusations 
common among the peasantry, and partly, we fear, because the police declare cases 
to be untrue in which success is not likely. However that may be, the number 
of persons tried has risen from 281 in 1867 to 406 in 1880, and to 20,556 in 1900. 
Similarly, burglaries had in 1880 doubled the number of those offences in 1887 
and by 1900 had quadrapled. Curiously enough common thefts have not increased 
at a similar rate, the figures for 1880 showing but a slight increase over those for 
1867, and those for 1900 a 50 per cent increase only. Of the persons tried for murder 
in 1867, 54 per cent. were convicted; by 1880 this percentage fell to 43, and in 1900 
to 40. For robberies and dacoities the figures are 60, 51 and 40 respectively. For all 
Classes of criminal trespass, which of course include a number of petty cases that 
are very frequently false and brought to escape the terrible meshes of the civil 
law, the percentage has fallen from 55 to 49 and from 49 to 24. The convictions 
for theft rose between 1867 and 1880 from 62 per cent. to 75, but fell in 1900 to 53, 
While in the year before they stood at 44 only. The convicted criminal stands a 
far better chance of escaping on appeal than of old. In 1867 the Chief Court 
modified 14 per cent. of the sentences, and acquitted 4 per cent. of the convicts. In 
1880 it modified 8 per cent. and acquitted 16 per cent, while in 1900 it altered the 


sentences of 184 per cent. and reversed 19 per cent. Thus 37} per cent. now gain 
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by appealing instead of 5} per cent. in 1867. Out-and-out acquittals by the Session 


( 4 ) 


Judge rose from 12 to 19 per cent. in 1880, though they fell slightly to 17 per cent 
in 1900. District Magistrates who try less serious appeals from the orders of 
leas „und in some cases less trustworthy, subordinates, have kept fairly 
constant with 20, 27, and 24 per cent. of acquittals. Taking murders only, of all 
the persons sentenced to be hanged by the learned and experienced officers in the 
position of Sessions Judges, the Chief Court entirely acquitted 4 per cent. in 1867, 
7 percent. in 1880, and 14 per cent. in 1900, Sixty-cight men convicted of murder 


out of 229, escaped the death penalty in 1900, which the Sessions Judges found 
them liable to. This analysis of criminal statistics is surely very disqu „ It 


adds strength to the popular pessimism about the increase of crime in the world, and 
1 e ——. of education and civilisation. 


not its decrease with th 


What are the causes, and what the remedies? The question is easier asked 
than answered. The Allahabad paper propounds a reply in its own way. It is 
clear, our contemporary avers, that.there is an intimate connection between the 
inclination to acquit and modify sentences, and the steady increase in all classes of 
crimes, particularly of the more serious ones. The existence of the Appellate and 
Revisional Courts is said to induce the courts of first instance to keep an eye on the 
Appellate Court and decide cases less in accordance with their own knowledge of 
law and facts than with a view to working in line with the ideas and opinions of 
superior officers. The highest tribunal is charged by the Pioneer with unneces- 
sarily interfering with the decisions of Magistrates and Judges simply to justify 
its existence. It is a pity that our contemporary has such a poor opinion of 
the honesty and integrity, education and high qualifications of its own countrymen 
who form the majority of the judges that sit on the Appellate and Revisional 
Courts. Apart from this personal element, there is the increased knowledge and 
skill of the criminal to successfally remove the traces of his crimes 80 as to 

revent the police from forging the links, much less joining the chain of evidence. 

he pleader does also come in for a share of the blame for his anxiety to get off 
his clients among criminals also. The dread of appearing before a court to 
give evidence, particularly against a dangerous and dreaded ruffian, so common 
among the Indian people, is also utilised to explain partly the increase in crime 
in the Panjab. It means the absence of public spirit. Then comes a very 
important remark:—‘One must not neglect to notice, says the Pioneer, ‘ that 
one of the principal causes of the big percentage of acquittals is the fact that a 
very large number of persons accused even in the true cases are innocent.’ Magis- 
trates and Judges get proof of this in their everyday experience. No wonder 
then that Magistrates are disinclined to convict, and appellate courts to uphold 
convictions. The apparently paradoxical statement has been made that crime is on 
the decrease in the districts where the Frontier Crimes Regulation is in force, and 
on the increase where it does not obtain. On the average in each district of the 
frontier 100 to 120 persons accused of violent crimes are annually convicted and 
punished, who would otherwise have escaped all punishment. Forty-two per cent. 


of the 689 persons charged with murder in 1899, against whom judicial proof was. 


not attainable, did not escape the punishment they deserved. It is true that till 
recently the penalties that could be inflicted were inadequate to the serious crimes 
for which they were tried: but this has been remedied toa large extent. The 291 
persons thus convicted under the Regulation suffered in addition to those wh0 
were convicted by the ordinary tribunals. In the Panjab proper, 279 persons tried 
for murder were discharged for want of proof, with the result that murders 
increased in the reer following by 49. It is impossible not to believe that if 42 
per cent. of the above persons could have been convicted, as no doubt they degerved, 
this increase at least might have been prevented, The fact is worth notice and is 
a subject for very careful consideration. 


The explanation lies, it is said, in the system of trial by a Council of Elders 
that prevails inthe Frontier Province. Trial by tribal assembly is in vogue 
among Pathans. It was extended to non-Pathan tribes and found to work 
satisfactorily. The Elders do not necessarily belong to the tribe which owns the 
parties concerned in a case. The Magistrate has the power to call to his aid 
small party of men of position within his district, and, with their assistance, look 
behind the veil to mete out better justice. In some districts the jirga system 
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vails. It has also been a very successful machinery in both preventing and 
Finishing crime. In trials by euch bodies, the fact: 4 not be lost 8 oat of, 
that moral conviction, more than judicial evidence, goes & great way in deciding the 
mind of the jirga or the assembly. And working, as ag do, not singly, such 
bodies are lews likely to be bribed than a single Magistrate or Judge is liable 
to be. There are, again, other ways of bringing crime home to the criminal at the 
disposal of Village Elders, which criminalcourts can never dream of. The purpose 
of punishing crime is served, no matter whether judicially or otherwise: of 
course the same system cannot be followed in every district. We are inclined to 
with our contemporary in his advocacy of the old method of trial by Elders. 
Unoonsciously the Pioneer bears evidence to the charge brought by educated 
Indians against the uosympathetic character of British Rule in India, and supports 


the very reasonable cry for an extension of the system of trial by jury to almost 
all the districts in India. British officers fail to discover the guilt of the accused 


before them. Not so Indians. Much is to be learnt from the demeanour and 


looks of a criminal to decide his share in a reported crime. People knowing his 
daily habits and ways of life are more likely to read aright his face and fasten the 
guilt on the proper party. This is the first and foremost reason to expect better 
justice from trial by jury.” a 


11. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 23rd July, publishes a communi- 
cation from a correspondent who states that hitherto 
the landholders were allowed sixty days to pay the 
| water-rate assessed on their tenants, from the date 
on which the assessment notice was made over to them by the Tahsildar, but that 
during the current year the Collectors of certain districts in the Agra Division 
directed the Tahsildars to collect the water-rate as soon as the assessment notices 
were given to the landholders. This new departure was very hard indeed on the 
landholders who themselves could not afford to pay the rate at once, and had to 
borrow money for the purpose, and pay interest thereon which exceeded the 
commission they are allowed for collecting the rate from their tenants. The 
responsibility for payment of the water-rate imposed on the landholders is a 
source of great trouble aud loss to them, inasmuch as they are generally unable to 
collect the assessments from the tenants within the sixty days allowed to them for 
making payment, and they have had to submit to all sorts of coercive processes in 
case of default. Their position has now been made still worse by the Collectors of 
the Agra Division, ab og require them to pay the rate immediately after the 
delivery of the notice to them. Surely the Collectors in question have misunder- 
stood the. words of the Board of Revenue on the subject, and the latter would do 
well to issue distinct instructions, and save the landholders from the hardships 
which this new departure in the Agra Division involves. } 


(b).—Police. 


12. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 2ist July, sa that the Anglo- 
Police Commission. Indian newspapers, especially the lishman, think 


the collection 
n — 
landholders in the Agra Division. 


that the appointment of the Police Commission will 


be viewed by the public with great satisfaction. But the editor is afraid that, in 
view of the constitution of the Commission and the terms of the reference made to 
it, the measure will create great disappointment among the natives. They had 
long expected that the measure would lead to police tyranny and oppression 
being checked, part icularly in the interior of districts, but now all their hopes 
have been destroyed. There are only two natives in the Commission, and all the 
European members are officials with the exception of Mr. Colvin. How can these 


European officers be expected to be acquainted with the various forms of oppres- 


sion exercised by the police over the ignorant peasantry? Thus the Commission 


will only involve unnecessary expenditure without leading to any good results. 


It should have also contained some native members well acquainted with the ways 


of the police in order that they might have enlightened their European colleagues 


on the subject. The high European officers on the Commission know little or 
nothing of the tyranny of the police. There are two Police officers among them, 
but they can hardly be expected to expose the high aoa proceedings of the 
Police force to which they themselves belong. The Commission will have two 
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native members, véz., the — a Of Darbhanga a 
against five European members, The former through a certainty of being overruled 
by the latter, will not 


give free expression to their thoughts. As regards the subject, 
which the Police Commission has been asked to inquire into and report on, the only 
question which. chiefly affects the public is, whether the general supervision 
exercised by the Magistracy over the police, and the control of the superior 
officers (including Inspectors) over the investigation of crime are adequate to 
prevent oppression on the part of the subordinate police, and, if not, how they can 
be made so.’ Such an inquiry will not be enough. The principal matter for 
inquiry should have been to find out the causes of police oppression and to suggest 
measures for the removal of those causes. The seventh question referred to the 
Commission by the Government of India is, whether the career at present offered 
to natives in the police in each province is sufficiently attractive to indnce the 
proper stamp of men to enter it; and if not, what steps can be taken to remedy 
this evil consistently with the recognised measure of necessity for European 
control in the district charges. ‘The italics are the editor's. He cannot under. 
stand what they are intended to mean. Do they mean that the District Magistrates 
will always be Euro or that no natives will be appointed District Superin- 
tendents of Police? In either case an injustice will be done to natives. If this 
is really the object of Government, this is the first occasion on which Government 
has expressly announced it. But the editor hopes that such an announcement is 
due to an oversight. Lord Curzon is expected to throw more posts open to natives, 
and not to exclude them from any posts to which they are already eligible for 
appointment. The Police Commission will do harm rather than good, if its in- 
quiries are confined to the matters referred to in the Government Resolution. The 
editor has lost faith in these Commissions, and his loss of faith is justified by the 
event. He can do nothing more than appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy to 
give bis attention to the matters referred to above. 


(c).—Finance and Tazation, 


Nil. 
(dq. Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


13. ~The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th July, observes :—“ In revising 
3 . the schedule of octroi duty, according to the recent 
of a license tax on professions bythe instructions of the Government of India, the Muni- 
eee cipality of Allahabad willlose over Rs. 23,000 from 
its income. The question before the Board now is to make up this deficit, and 
increase the income to meet certain other demands. A License Tax on professions 
is in the air. The proposal will produce a disquieting effect in the minds of the 
citizens. The residents of Allahabad have not yet recovered from the after-effects 
of the plague, which, besides bringing misery, has financially ruined the middle class 
people. Any additional direct tax will create the greatest discontent, and we think 
it our duty to warn the Executive of the Allahabad Municipal Board, as also the 
members, against committing any such mistake. If a revision of the schedule of 
the duties is impossible without having recourse to further direct taxation in the 
shape of license tax—which by the way will not touch the pockets of the highly- 
paid officers of the Government—then it is better that the Board should rather 
express its inability to follow the instruction of the Government than levy a 
burden on the citizens which they cannot bear. Any tax at this juncture when the 


people of Allahabad apprehend a recrudescence of the plague will be a very 
unwise course.” | | 


(e).—Education. 


14. Al Bashtr Ge. 1 - : * 2 8 the rumour in 4 
3 the abolition of the Middle English examination, an 

idly e the “Tntermadiats exe” the retention of only the Upper e one, says 
| that the former examination has practically become 
useless, and should be knocked on the head by all means. No person who has not 
passed the Matriculation or a higher University examination is now eligible for 
a post carrying over Rs. 25 a month as emoluments, and under-graduates are now 
available in any numbers. Hence the Middle English Examination now serves no 
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useful purpose, bat ‘simply often impedes the rens of a student towards the 
Entrance examination, , the editor — Uildi the Intermediate examins- 


tion an unnecessary block between the Entrance and the B. A. examinations. Many 
a student has been obliged to give up his studies, having been plucked at the 
Intermediate examination. If this examination did not exist every matriculate 
could study up to the B. A. standard; and nobody can deny that a student who 
prepares for the B. A. examination receives higher education than another who 

only for the Intermediate examination: Moreover, a student who passes 
the Intermediate examination cannot affix any letters to his name like a graduate. 
The Intermediate examination had therefore better be abolished, along with the 
English Middle examination, and the course of studies for the B. A. examination 
extended to three or five years as the authorities might deem proper. 


15. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares) of the 2ist July, referring to the 
— _ Fumour that the Government of India has issued 
RPG BE CORTES orders to the Local Government and Administrations 
for the encouragement of female education, thanks Lord Curzon for the issue of 
guch orders, and urges that girls should also be given religious instruction and 
taught needlework and other such handicrafts, so that they may be able to earn 
a livelihood in after-life, if they have no other persons to support them 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. EON 
(9).—General. 


16. The Almora may of — 10, J uly, 2 that N Deb Singh 

| ? bi Singh ?), a landholder in Meerut, possessed 

= fom Chsugnrt Dest Singh of the title of Rai Bahadur. He offered a bribe to a 

Government officer with whom he had occasion to 

deal. Hedid not succeed in his object, and Government has divested him of his 

title. The withdrawal of the title from the Chaudhri is unobjectionable owing to 

his misbehaviour. But Government should also note that he would not have 

ventured on offering a bribe to an official, if corruption were not largely prevalent 

among Government servants, The receivers of bribes deserve to be more severely 

punished than the givers, inasmuch as people pay bribes only when they see no 
other way of gaining their objects. Re ey ah Th | 


17. Al Bashtr (Etawab), of the 15th July, says that it has pointed out 


aur 
Asaura in Meerut. 


which Government gives to its native servants were 
fixed at a time when wheat sold at a maund per rupee, 
all other articles were similarly cheap, and the mode of living was comparatively 
very simple. Now that famine has become chronic in this country, the wants of 
people have greatly increased, and the rupee has depreciated, it is not possible for 
the native employés to make both ends meet. The case is quite different with 
British em loyés. The things they require for their use have become much 
cheaper owing to the introduction of fast steamers, railways, &c., than they were 
when a vo between England and India took six months. Hence they do not 
experience the same difficulty and inconvenience which the natives do in main- 
taining themselves and their families on the salaries they receive. Mr. Thorburn, 
late of the Panjab Civil Service, also complained of the smallness of the salaries 
paid to native employés in the Government offices in India, in the paper he lately 
read at a meeting of the East India Association. If an enquiry were made into 
the pecuniary condition of both native officials and clerks, who do not take bribes, 
they would be found to lead a very miserable life. What is worse still is that 
ernment seeks to recruit its various services from more and more able men day 

15 day on the same salaries, and that the work in every office goes on increasing at 
the same time. All these causes tend to make the lot of native employés more and 
more pitiable every day, with the exception of course of such among them as have 
other sources of income, besides their pay, or take bribes. Government should, 
under the circumstances, take pity on its native — es and make suitable 
increases in their salaries, in order that they may be able to perform their duties 
wees 128 
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troubles and privations, will, from sheer fear of God, rem 
throughout their service. 223 


V. - LEGISLATION. 
Wil. 
VI.—- RAI. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orriox. 
Nil. 
VIII NAT Socretzzs asp RxLIiousS AD Soca, Marrzns. 


18. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 2ist July, says that there is a deep 

sensation in Puri at present owing to the arrest of 
the Raja of Puri by the Magistrate. It would appear 
that the Magistrate warned the Raja against carry- 
ing the idols in the car as usual. The Raja appealed to the Commissioner and the 
Lieutenant-Governor by telegraph against the Magistrate's unjust order. Hear- 
ing of his appeals the Magistrate summoned him in order to satisfy himself how 
far the rumour was true, but he did not present himself on the fixed date. On 
this the Magistrate issued a warrant for his arrest. The Police Inspector arrested 
the Raja in the private apartments of his palace on the 15th July and then 
released him on his giving security for Rs. 1,000. The Raja appeared before 
the Magistrate, who discharged him after examining him. The ill-treatment 
of the Raja in this way has been a source of great annoyance to the entire Hindu 
population of India. 


Alleged ill-treatment of the Raja of 
Puri in Orissa by the Magistrate. 


IX.—MIsceELLANEOUS. 


19. The Nastm-i-Hind (Fatehpur), in its joint issue of the Ist and 8th 
July, publishes an Urdu poem from a lady whose nom 
over the present con’ de plume is Kishori, and who bitterly laments the 

fall and decline of India. What tyrant, the writer 
asks, has disfigured dear India in this way ? Who has wrecked the womb of India 
who formeriy produced a large number of scholars and sages ? Time was when she 
was proud of her arts, industries and learning: she was in fact the richest country 
in the world and lived in happiness and joy. But alas! Providence has now reduced 
her to beggary. Her children whose tables once groaned under delicious viands 
both in the morning and the evening cannot uow afford a full meal even of 
coarse grain! Providence is not to blame, but they have only themselves to 
thank for their present unsatisfactory condition. They have become Anglicised 
in their customs and manners and use only foreign goods! It is no wonder then 
that the native industries have all declined, and the country has been reduced to 
abject poverty. Again if Indians become members (of the Viceregal Legislative 
Council) by flattery, they ruin their country by readily agreeing to the imposition 
of new taxes. They would waste any amount of money for obtaining the titles 
of Rai Bahadur and Khan Bahadur; but they turn their face from a poor widow 
who appeals to them for relief. They are reported to freely give subscriptions for 
big objects (proposed by officers), while they wanted to stop the weekly news- 
paper India (for want of funds)! The system in which education is given to 
females is very objectionable: why, some native girls are sent even to England 
(for education). How can India, in short, make any progress, when she is 


Lamentation 
dition of India. 


groaning under heavy taxes. 


20. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 19th July, in an article, 
headed Where does the wealth of India go? says that 
75 lakhs of rupees are remitted to Europe in payment 
of the price of ready-made suits of clothes alone 
imported every year from there. Are there no tailors in India? It is certainly 
very bad taste on the part of the natives to use clothes prepared in foreign 


Condemnation of the excessi 
of foreign goods by natives in Indiz. 


Ne 
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countries, and to allow Indian tailors to starve. If the Indians only refrained f 

the use of such clothes, they would benefit their country to a considerable re ry 
The price paid for foreign boots and shoes in 1897 was as much as 12 lakhs! 
Verily, when the natives are so foolish as to patronize even foreign shoe-makers, 
India has a very gloomy outlook before her. Similarly India remits to foreign’ 
countries every year about two lakhs for bricks, five lakhs for couches and chairs, 
some five anda half lakhs for tallow candles, 13 lakhs for cigars and cigarettes, 
about 14 lakhs for Chinaware, and 25 crores for cotton goods! If a country 
consumes foreign cotton goods alone to the extent of 26 crores of rupees a year, it 
will not astonish anybody if she is reduced to poverty before long. Such an 
inordinate love for foreign goods on the part of natives in preference to country- 
made articles that are more durable, though not so nice-looking, is a high road to 
ruin and decay. 


ALLAHABAD: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 29th July, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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Buinzat Jiwar, 
28th July, 1902. 


Vasvrpuari, 
22nd July, 1902. 


ARYA 
24th July, 1902. 


( 4% ) 
(a ).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b6).—Home. 


1. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 28th 2 referring to the 
3 of the 9th August as the day for the Coronation of 
the King-Emperor, expresses satisfaction that Hi; 
Majesty has made such rapid progress. According to medical opinion it would have 
been better if the Coronation had been postponed for a few days more. Now it is 
the earnest and sincere prayer of the three hundred million loyal Indian subjects 
of His Majesty that the Coronation may be happily performed on the fixed date. 


2. The Advocate 2 the aes’ ne erg The presence 
iad * some of our Pri iefs representative 
ment of — — : men (in England) has been availed of by the Standard 
military aid rendered by Indieto to drive home to Englishmen how much England owes 
to India for relief at a moment's notice when she finds 
herself in tight places. The London co dent of the Patrika quotes instances 
from the London paper in which India saved the honour of ‘ Ladysmith, 
we should remember,’ observes our contemporary, ‘was defended mainly by regi- 
ments which had been embarked in India. It was an Indian General, 
native troops in India, who relieved the tion at Pekin ; and it was from native 
regiments that our Chinese contingent of occupation was supplied. Since the 
beginning of the war in South Africa more than 13,000 British officers and men were 
sent to that country from India, and they were accompanied by over 9,000 natives, 
principally followers and attendants. To China there were forwarded from India 
1,000 British officers and men, some 20,000 native troops, and 17,500 native 
followers and attendants. Such is the scale on which India, at the shortest notice 
and without dislocating her establishments, can contribute towards the military 
capabilities of the Empire beyond her own frontiers.’ And this debt is aap | 
charging upon India the cost of the reception given to our people in connection wi 
the Coronation, and by increasing our military charges for purposes of the 
predominant partner! ” 

3. The Vasundharé (Lucknow), of the 22nd July, says that only the 
other day every part of the globe was full of joy at 
the Coronation of His Most Gracious Majesty King- 
Emperor Edward VII. Every country on the face of the earth sent representa- 
tives to London to take part in the happy ceremonial; and of course several 
Indian Chiefs proceeded to England to participate in the rejoicings. All the world 
and his wife was jabilant in England and India. But man proposes, God disposes. 
His Majesty was suddenly seized by a severe illness, which caused great anxiety 
and sorrow to his subjects. But all is well that ends well. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that the King-Emperor is making steady progress towards recovery. It is 
the earnest prayer of the people that His Majesty may soon be restored to health, 
and that they may have the pleasure of witnessing the Coronation celebrations. 


IIl.—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
IlI.—Nartivs-Srarzs. 
Nil. 
_IV.— ApMInIstTRaTion. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


4. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 24th July, says that in Bands s 
: girl fourteen years old, named Saraswati, gave birth 
Court of the firahman girl in Bante t0@Still-born child by ber husband. Her father threw 


convicted ot 


His Majesty's illness. 


body ofan T = °"* the child into the Jamna. The following day a dead 
child was found on the roof of a neighbouring bone 


The police at once jumped to the conclusion that this child was the offspring 
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Saraswati, who bad killed it because it was illegitimate. The Sessions Jud 
convicted the and 80 her to six months’ rigorous imprisonment On 
: High Court has honourably acquitted her. Will the Police 
Commission appointed by Lord Curzon suggest reforms calculated to check such 
high-handed spray =) ‘on the part of the Police? [The Praydg Saméchar 
(Allahabad), of the July, in commenting upon the same case, observes that 
Mr, Justice Knox is entitled to public gratitude for paving girl, who belongs 
to a respectable Brahman family, from disgrace and ruin. Who knows how many 
innocent persons, who cannot afford the cost of an appeal to the High Court, 
have +, aa the sufferings of incarceration on their conviction by lower 
courts 
5. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 28th July, says that public 
, 8 has pt been going on for the separation 
ane Sa of the judicial and executive functions. The Govern- 
ment of India admits the necessity for the introduc- 
tion of this reform, but pleads the want of funds as its excuse for not carrying 
out the reform at oncs. However, thisexcuse does not hold water, at least as far 
as Bengal is concerned. It would appear from the Bengal official reports that 
during the last five years the income derived from the Civil and the Criminal courts 
inthat province has exceeded the cost of maintaining those courts by Rs. 2,03,86,000. 
This saving might be devoted to the separation of the judicial and executive func- 
tions. Indeed the reform could be carried out without incurring any great additional 
expenditure by * 14 the Deputy Magistrates into two classes, one 
n requi 
wor 


6. The Zamindér-wa-Kdshtk4r (Bijnor), for July, states that applications, 

: under section 59 of Act II of 1901, for ejectment of 

ree actin the United Froviaeee” ‘tenants on the ground specified in clause (a) of sec- 

: tion 57 of the said Act, are filed in the courts of 

Tahs{ldérs in some districts in view of section 171, while in Bijnor and other 

districts ee are filed in the court of the Assistant Collector 1st class, in view of 

clause (a) of section 174. Evidently either the one or the other practice is wrong. 

The Board of Revenue had better remove the discrepancy. in question; otherwise 

when either practice happens to be eventually declared to be wrong, litigants will 
be exposed to serious losses in the districts where it prevails. 


7. A correspondent of the Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th July, 
| complains that licensed stamp-vendors all over the 
cman ors accused of country take, as a rule, something over and ab ve the 
: actual value of the stamps they sell to the public, 
beginning with one pice in the case of stamps of smaller values, and exacting as much 
as one or two rupees for stamps of higher denominations. This is downright extor- 
tion. The stamp-vendors receive commission from Government for selling stamps 
and are bound to supply them to the public at their actual values. If the authorities 
are unable to put a stop to this levy of blackmail, the grant of licenses might 
be discontinued, and stamps sold only at the Government Treasuries and Tahsils. 
If complaints are not frequently made against stamp-vendors the reason is that 
people do not like to undergo the trouble and expense of instituting prose- 
cutions against them. If notices were hung up at the doors of courts warning 
stamp- vendors against levying blackmail on pain of punishment, the evil would be 
checked to some extent. Enquiries into the conduct of licensed stamp-vendors might 
also be occasional! made through detective police. If the authorities have any doubts 
regarding the ere of the stamp- vendors, they can easily remove their 
doubts by sending a trustworthy man to purchase a stamp from a stamp-vendor 


8. A correspondent of the Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 28th July, 
. writing from Partäbgarh, says that so far the patwaris 
renne wore under the happy impression that if they lived in 
“sso. their circles and ‘performed their duties honestly and 

satisfactorily, they could hold their posts without let or hindrance up to the age 
of 55 years fn accordance with the orders of the Board of Revenue. But their minds 
have been dieabu sed of this impression by the treatment they have received from the 
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to exercise judicial powers, and the other to do executive 
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Some of these patwaris have appea led to the Deputy who, 
hoped, will i 9 an inquiry into the matter and do them justice. 


9 ( Reise. 


* 9, The PFasund hard (Lucknow), of the 22nd July, observes that the 
current year is the year of Commissions. The: Police 
73 : Commission has sprung into exiatence before the 
reaults of the labours of the University Commission have seen the light. Tha public 
are deeply interested in the reform af the police. If Lord Curzon succeeds in 
cleansing this Augean stable, the country will long ring with the praises of His 
Lordship, It is the duty of the people to lay their grievances freely and fearlessly 
before the Commission, Moreover, it is to be hoped that Government will seo 
that the Police Commission does not content itself with examining a handfyl of 
persons, but obtains the opinions of the representatives of all the leading public 
societies and associations in the country. 


it may 


Police Commission. 


10. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 3ist July, states that a Municipal lanters 

was stolen from the Loha Mandi ward at Agra. The 

eee against the police n lamp-lighter went to the police station to report the 

* theft. but the police clerk in charge sent him away 

without recording the report. This is a serious matter, if true. If the police make 

a0 light of a theft of Municipal property, one can imagine how they treat reports 
made by ordinary people. 


11. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 26th July, says that though the 

| ) Police Special Branch has been carrying on its work 

Seda for the Special Nac. pretty secretly, its existence is fully known to the 
public. It is an 4 secret that this Branch is in 

the charge of an Assistant Inspector-General of Police in every province. The 
evidence recorded in the notorious case of Ganesh Parsad, the late Kotwal of 
Lucknow, further disclosed the fact that Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of the 
Regular Police Force are empowered to keep confidential diaries for the use of the 
Special Branch. The Police Department is a very important and responsible 
department, and it is highly desirable that it should discharge its duties honestly and 
carefully. But it is a pity that it does not do so, and all sorts of shameful and 
irregular practices are attributed to the Police force, so that the Government of 
India has felt obliged to appoint a Commission with a view to reforming it. When, 
under the existing circumstances, the police are able to openly practise much higb- 
handedness over people, against which the public clamour is 80 constant, one can 
easily imagine to what troubles and miseries they might be putting people by 
means of the secret entries made by them in their confidential diaries, Suppose 
a police official is displeased with a talukdar, landlord or any other rats for 
some reason or other: the former can easily get the latter into hot water by making 
secret complaints against him. He can easily record in his confidential diary 
that at the house of such and such person there was a meeting of a number of 
men, on » certain date, which lasted from 7 P. u. to 11 p. u., and at which matters 
relating to Ram Naumi, Muharram, the Congress, or any other similiar subject 
were discussed, that subscriptions were raised to promote the object under discus- 
sion, and so forth. The insertion of such reports in the diary is calculated to 
disturb the equanimity of the authorities at any time, and might lead to very 
serious consequences. The confidential ery Ser thus prove a very rous 
weapon in the hands of “érdihar police o s only select police officials of 
unimpeachable honesty and integrity should be allowed to keep such diariea, — 
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12. 
2 ie 83 nts . — d by another 
Rumour Nr e ortune before they fully recovered from the 
1 „ elleots of plague. The: Fee of India has 
issued instructions to the effect that the octroi duty levied by the Municipal 
Boards on which have paid customs duty should not exceed Ra. 1-9-0 per 
cent. ad valorem. The revision of the octroi schedule in accordance with these 
instructions will involve a loss of revenue to the Allahabad Municipal Board to the 
extent of ‘Rs. 24,000 a year. The Board must have recourse to fresh taxation to 
recoup itself of this loss and to meet fresh demands in connection with sanitary 
arrangements. According to rumour the introduction of a license tax is in con- 
templation. But the Board should think twice before imposing any new burdens 
on the people, especially as they have greatly suffered from plague, and fear that 
another outbreak may occur on the approach of the cold weather, which Heaven 
forbid, 7 ) 
13. The Pra gag Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 24th July, in its columns 
notes in tbs Sereetz of the alishabea Uf Jocal newa, complaing that sweepers do not properly 
id. clean the by-lanes. There are holes in the streets, 
which get filled with dirty water whenever there is a shower of rain. As carriages 
and ekkas pass along the streets, the dirty water in these small pools is disturbed 
and soils the clothes of the passers-by. The Municipal Board should put a stop 
. to this nuisance by getting the holes in the streets filled up. : 
} 
} 
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The Oudh Samathar (Lucknow), of the 28th 


ects —hlUhWOrl lr 6! 


je the Commissioner of the division has prohibited potters 
. & and brick-makers at Moradabad from — in 
their kilns the sweepings of the town or of the villages 
in the district. The prohibition is no doubt based on sanitary grounds. But do 
there exist adequate arrangements in the interior of the district for the removal 
of sweepings. Certainly not. Why, even the Municipal Board at Moradabad has 
not been able to make such arrangements in the town, and sweepings and refuse are 
to be found lying in heaps in every street and lane; so that unless the present 
conse staff is considerably increased, the measure will render the sanitation 
of the town worse than at present, and might lead to an outbreak of an epidemic. 
Moreover, this prohibition will have a most disustrous effect on agriculture ; the 
potters’ ashes being considered good manure for land. 
15. A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra, of the 31st July, complains that 


Complaintagainst Municipaledmin. the municipal authorities have by their severities 
reer ee ee caused great excitement and dissatisfaction among the 


* Secretary: one person has been fined as much as Rs. 200 simply because 
the drain of his house was found flowing ; another is summoned to appear before 
2 Magistrate owing to a report having been made as to the drain of his house 
emitting a bad smell; à third person is chdldned on account of sweepings lying 
(at his door), and so on. Grain-grocers have to wander about, not being allowed 
to take their seats in the bazars or streets to sell their goods. Such being the 
attitude of the municipal officers towards the people, the municipal peons are 
availing themselves of this opportunity to harass and blackmail the public, A 
neral) notice without date has lately been issued, under the signature of Mr. 
A. Silberrard, Chairman of the Municipal Board, under sections 90 and 91 of 
Act I of 1900, but no period has been fixed within which the people are expected to 
carry out the orders contained therein. ‘The town of Jhansi was long under a native 
chief, and it was only in 1886 that it came under British rule. The houses of this 
town are built in the old native style, and the houechulders should be given suffl- 
cient time to submit objections, if they have any, to carrying out the orders in 
question. The Municipal Board has built dust-bins in the various lanes and streets, 
but people are nct allowed to throw sweepings into them! The public urinals amit 
& most offensive smell, some of them not being cleansed for two or three days 
together. The people are growing tired of this state of things. A number of the 
Waited upon the District Magistrate on the 21st July with a petition setting fortl 
their grievances, but no orders have yet been passed. Saas 
130 
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14. Acorrespondent of the Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 30th July, says that 


people at Jhansi. Everybody has one complaint or another against the new. 
unici 


ounn Sau ln In, 
28th July, 1902. 


Peavia Samicwis, 
24th July, 1902. 


Htxpvsrist, 
30th July, 1902. 


Nastu-1-Acra, 
let July, 1902. 


Tape, 18. The Vasundhard (Lucknow);-06the 220d July, says that the town 
mn Jaly, . Lucknow is built on even ground, and that old N 
Alleged | unsstistactory sexitery’ in the town have generally been choked with earth. 
cel aia Ke The result is that. when there is a fall of rain th. 
rain water in the lanes instead of being drained away, finds its way into the 
houses situated on low lands. This not only injuresthe property of the inmates 
of the houses, but also endangers their health and lives. The house sweepings are 
not * rly disposed of. They are thrown into the neighbouring nallas in 
which the town abounds, and which sre thus a standing menace to the public‘health, 
Again, the by-lanes are not properly lighted, the lights being generally very din, 
The Municipal Board should give its attention to these complaints. 
Bu iar Jrwax, 


D 17. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 28th July, says that the Benares 
* Municipal Board has ordered municipal officials other 
„Baia r Bana. ln than those employed in the Municipal Office to wear 
blue as a distinguishing mark, The editor 
suggests that each such official should also have his official designation marked 

in brass letters on his cap like railway officials, 


Gavuan-1-Hrp, 18. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), in its Supplement of the 26th July, 
2 says that the Municipal rd of Najibabad has 
Aer Bürk. „d, evidently made a mistake in entrusting, to two of its 

Hindu members, the work of capturing monkeys in 

that town. These members who, being Hindus, consider these brutes to be sacred 

anjmals, cannot possibly be expected to take effective steps to free the town of them. 

Monkeys are certainly a source of great danger to the lives of the residents. 

They bit a woman so severely the other day, while standing on the top of her house, 

that slie became unconscious, fell on the ground and breathed her last. Another 

woman, lately bitten by monkeys, lies in a precarious state. Cases of slight wounds 

inflicted by monkeys are very numerous. The authorities had better transfer 


the work of capturing these brutes from the Hiudu members, to other persons who 
will attend to it in right earnest. ~ 


(e ).— Education. 


Oven Samicnin, 19. The Oudh Saméchér Merger ata the ange de uly, says 1 * 
1 f sal of the Education Department regarding the 
the callege classes in the Fyzabad Colle: Abolition of the college classes in the Fyzabad Colle- 

was giate School has created deep sensation and dis- 
satisfaction among the inhabitants of Fyzabad. It is true that the number of 
students in the Intermediate classes is not yet satisfactory, but there are causes 

which tend to prevent those classes from becoming popular. Firstly, there are fre- 

quent changes in the tuitional staff every year and some posts often long remain 

vacant. Secondly, the school fees exceed even the Canning College fees, so that 

even the residents of Fyzabad find instruction at the College at Lucknow cheaper 

than at the local school. Instead of endeavouring to remove these causes, the 
Education Department, whose os are mysterious, resolved to abolish the 

college classes of the school, and be done with them. The latter course, though 

more convenient than the former to the Education Department, will be injurious 


to the inhabitants of Fyzabad. It is to be hoped that the matter will attract 
the attention of the Local Government. | | 


Suxapnrorrinar, 20. The Sanddhyopkdrak (Agra), for July, in an article headed f Moral 
e e Education,” la ys great stress on moral education, and 
urges that the teachers in schools, specially prima 
schools, should not be content with explaining text-books to the boys, but shoul 
also make a point of giving them moral instruction. Parents send their children 
to school, not so muc 1 to learn history or geography by rote, as to acquire x 
manners and form their charaeter, which may stan them in good stead in after-life. 


8 Jiway, ny Z 21. The Bhérat Jian ‘ 30 nar 8); of the 28th July, argues that the decline 
slay ey . sys OE tn Which was once famous for her wealth, learn- 
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. &., is chiefly due to the neglect of 
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female education, pointing out that no woman can properly perform her duties a6 ® 
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mother and wife unless she has received edacation, that in the time of Hindu 
supremacy, Hindu women were educated, and that Rajput women were even able 
to accompany their husbands to the battlefield in a crisis. Female education is a 
sine qua. non for social reform. But the editor contends that the education of 
women should not be purely literary. They should be also taught some industrial 
art, so that they may be able to turn an honest penny in time of need. : 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


22. The Oudh Akbar (Lucknow), of the 30th July, publishes a long 
article, in which the writer, referring to the pros- 
;Uamatistactory condition of samin- perous Condition of zam indars both before, and during 
the time of Emperor Akbar, pathetically says that 
their loas of position and prosperity dates from the time when the Muhammadan 
rulers becoming debauched and having to fight with the Mahrattas, took to 
squeezing money out of them on various pretexts. The British Government that 
subsequently assumed the supreme power in India, has enacted such laws as 
have made cultivators, as it were, rivals of zamindars, so that the former do their 
best to avoid paying any rent to the latter, while the latter desire to squeeze as 
much money as they can out of the former. The result is that a good deal of both 
the zamindars and cultivators’ money is wasted in litigation, and zamindars 
are now hardly better than cultivators from a pecuniary point of view. The 
majority of the zamindars being unable to make both ends meet, are obliged to 
have recourse to money-lenders, and are ultimately ruined. The existence of. 
zamindars as intermediaries between Government and actual cultivators of the 
soil is very necessary for the collection of rent, the system of direct collection not 
working well anywhere. This gradual ruin and decay of landholders is injurious 
both to Government and the country, and Government would do well to ipquire. 
into their condition all over the country, and especially in the U nited Provinces, 


(9).—General. 


23. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 28th July, says that for some twenty 
Complaint against the hostile att: Years past a number of British officers have come to 
fade of catenin local euthorities regard Hindus as the enemies of the British people. 
: The mere recollection of the miseries and troubles to 

which the Hindus were exposed during the régimes of Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Elgin would cause one’s hair to stand on end; the ill-treatment of the pilgrims 
to the (last) Kumbh fair at Hardwar by the police, and the proceedings taken by 


the authorities in connection with the Ram Temple riot at. Benares, being two of 


the several instances in point. Even in the matter of Government employment 
the claims of the Hindus were often over-looked. But our” most heartfelt 
thanks are due to Lord Curzon who, soon after taking the reins of the Government 
of India into his hands, removed the doubts which certain high-placed officers 
entertained towards the Hindus, and thereby the disadvantages under which 
the latter laboured. This happy result was also due, toa great extent, to the 
successive appointment of two sympathetic officers like Sir 2 MacDonnell 
and Sir James Digges LaTouche, as the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provin- 
ces, of whom it may justly be said that if the former was gold, the latter isa 
diamond. But it is greatly to be regretted that some of the British officers have 
not yet mended their ways, and they still continue to persecute and harass the 
Hindus. The Rathjatra procession of the Jagannath car at Pari was (lately) 
sought to be stopped. The celebration of the late Ram Naumi festival was 
disallowed at Caddapah in the Madras Presidency, on the ground that there 
was fear of interference by the Musalmans. Aceording to a correspondent of the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika, the District Magistrate of Ghézipur warned the Hindus on 
the occasion of the late Rath Jätra to stop all music and singing, while passing by 

uhammadan mosques. It is not known why such an order was issued at all, the 
Muhammadans having entered no protest against the celebration of the Hindu festi- 
val in the usual way. It is reported irom Ballia that Hindu officials in that district 
are being harassed in various ways. An Allahabad Correspondent writes that the 
ratio which Sir Antony MacDonnell laid down for the employment of the 
Hindus and Musalmans in the Government ‘service is not observed in these days. 
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than Hindus: The abolition of the De Collectors’. Competitive Examination i 
also said to be in contemplation, simply because more Hindus have been succeasfy] 
in this examination than Musalmans.. Thus it would seem that the persecution of 
the Hindus has again commenced. ‘The editor therefore prays Lord Curzon and 
the rulers of the various Provinces to warn their subordinates. against “ssuming 
this change of front towards the Hindus. 

ou AXHBAR, 24. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 30th July, observes that bribe 
30th July, 1902. a among officials has become so general in almost all 
Bribery among Government ee the Government offices and courts, where an illegal 
gratification can be obtained, that it has now become 
quite intolerable, and that the people can no longer stand it. This is a great evil 
indeed, and is fraught with very grave consequences. Ifa Civilian be appointed 
to make secret inquiries, the writer has no doubt that he will be able to find ont 
how widely the vice has spread. The account-books of zamindars and mo la jan: 
(money-lenders) will also, if examined, throw light on the misbehaviour of numbers 
of officials. It is at any rate high time that something were done to check 
bribery among Government servants, 


4 


As Basnis, 25. “A Civil Hlonpital Assistant” writing to Al Basher (Exhwah), of the 
22nd July, 1902. i y; bitterly laments the lot of his con/fréres 
pects of ivi Hospital Assistants in the throughout this country, and specially in the United 


Provinces. After four years’ hard study in a medical 
school, a student who succeeds in passing the examination enters the Government 
service asa Hospital Assistant on Rs. 25 a month. He draws this paltry pay 
for seven long years. He is then agaih examined, and if he is successfal he 
receives an increase of Rs.10 a month. On the lapse of another seven years, he has 
to pass another examination, before he obtains a second increment of Rs. 20, and then 
his promotion stops for ever. In no other Department of the public service are 
officials placed under such disadvantages. A nazir in the Collector’s office can 
gradually rise to the General Superintendentship of that office, and even tos 
tahsildärship and 3 Collectorship if he is a matriculated man. Similarly 
the employés in the Irrigation, Police and other Departments have good prospects 
of promotion. Why, in the Medical Department itself, an Assistant Civil Surgeon 
can become a third grade Civil Surgeon; the Military Hospital Assistant can 
receive promotion up to Rs. 100 a month, and even the compounder to Rs. 258 
a month, which is a third-class Hospital Assistant’s pay. What is worse still 

is that after a person passes the Hospital Assistants’ examination and leaves 
the school, he cannot join a medical college to prosecute his studies further, 
being bound to serve Government as Hospital Assistant for at least full five 
years continuously. Again, when a Hospital Assistant is told off to plague duty at 
a railway station or ina village, he is put to all sorts of inconvenience, and great 
privations. His life is equally miserable when he is deputed to a jail. If he 
is attached to a dispensary in a town, and happens to acquire sume practice 
there, he becomes an eyesore to the Assistant Surgeon, who gets him transferred 
from that place. All these grievances were urged upon the attention of the 
authorities for some years past, and the Government of India being at last con- 
vinced of their truth issued a Resolution last year, revising the scale of pay 
for Hospital Assistants, by which the latter could rise to Rs. 70, and in special 
eases to Rs. 80 a month. But the Local Government has postponed the intro- 
duction of the new scale till further orders; and the result is that the Hospital 
Assistants in these Provinces still continue to receive their emoluments at 
the old rates, while their confréves in the other Provinces are paid according to the 
new scale! Can hardship go further? Is it possible for the Hospital Assistants 
in these Provinces to have patience any longer? The maximum pay allowed to 
the Hospital Assistants by the new e is not, however, the writer urges, 
sufficiently high: it should at least have been raised to Rs. 100, which is the 
maximum salary given toa Military Hospital Assistant. Hospital Assistants of 
the present generation are found to be as skilfal in performing major operations 
as Assistant Surgeons. As regards their proficiency in English, very few of the 
present Assistant Surgeons have read beyond the Entrance standard, and the 
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majority of the Hospital Assistants too have either actualiy passed 
eraminatlon, or know English a8 much as is required for that exam 


liberally treated in the matter of pay than they are. The writer therefore sugges 
(1) that the Agra Medical School may be raised to the status of a medical pr mere 
(2) that the maximum pay of Hospital Assistants may be raised to at least Rs. 100 
a month, (3) that after a student has passed the final examination of the Medical 
School, he may be allowed to prepare for the L. M. 8. examination, whether 
he holds a University degree or not, (4) that Hospital Assistants may be put in 
permanent charge of hospitals at the headquarters of districts, U that the 

riod of their service in jails may be limited, (6) that they may be rewarded 
with suitable titles for distinguished services, and so on; and prays Government 
to adopt these measures and thereby better the prospects of Hospital Assistants 
in honour of the happy occasion of the King-Emperor's coming Coronation. 


V .— Leais.ation. 
Nil. 
VI.—RalLwar. 
Nil. 
VII. Posr Orricx. 
Nil. 
VIII. -NATWE Societies anp RELIGIOUS ARD Soci. Marrxxs. 97 
Nil. | a 
IX. —IIIScRLLATROVUsS. ' 


26. The Sanddhyopkédrak (Agra), for July, publishes a communication 
5 in which the writer points out with great regret and 
„ sorrow that India has lost all her former wealth, 
power and learning. She has been reduced to utter poverty, and her sufferings are 
aggravated by frequent outbreaks of famine and plague. The Hindus, who 
formerly strictly followed their orthodox religion, have not now the same strong 
faith in it, and a number of new religions have sprung up. The cordial mutual 
sympathy and unity which prevailed among the natives have ceased to exist. 
Brahmans to whom even Rajas and Mahdrdjas made obeisance, are now to be found 
doing menial work. The Kshatriyas formerly ruled and protected India. There 
have been great heroes among them, including Shri Ram Chandra, an incarnation 
of the Deity. But now they have accepted foreign rule, and the country is 
in great distress in consequence. The Kshatriyas, who carried swords and bows 
are now satisfied with wearing coats and trousers and carrying walking sticks. 
The Vaishyas, too, have undergone a change for the worse. These changes are 
due to the old division of a Hindu's life into four éshrams (stages or states) not 
being observed, and to the neglect of education. In times gone-by the Hindus were 
able to make cars which moved high up in the heavens, and Raja Ram Chandra 
returned in one such car from Ceylon to Ajodhia. They made telescopes, clocks 
and other such instruments, but now they have to depend on foreign countries even 
for the supply of matches. This country has always produced grain enough 
and to spare. But owing to the wholesale exports of grain and the frequent 
occurrence of famines, grain has to be imported from other countries when a severe 
famine breaks out. hen the wants of the people were fewer and were locally 
supplied, they were happy and contented. But now they have contracted a love 
for foreign goods, and crores of rupees are drained from the country every year 
for the purchase of such goods. Formerly this country abounded in cattle which 
area sine qué non for cultivation ; and people having plenty of milk to drink 
were strong and robust. But now cattle have become sparce, owing to lakhs of 
them having perished during famines, lakhs suffering from the scarcity of fodder 
and lakhs ing slaughtered daily for food. India onee boasted of produci ng 
thousands of famous heroes with the help of the goddess mother-cow, but now cows 
are freely killed for food. O tempora! Omores! The writer mentions the 
celebrated sages, philosophers, poets, physicians, grammarians, religious reformers, 
| 131 
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generous kings, warriors, and chaste women who lived in the palmy days of Hi 
rule, and asks if the like of them are to be found at ——— 
writer complains of the neglect of education, industrial arts and trade, the growt), 
of immorality and poverty, and the dearth of which prevail at present, and 
observes that only forty or fifty years ago wheat sold at one maund and gli at 
five seers a rupee, and that an idea of the 8 of the masses may be 
thered from the fact that, accordiug to Sir William Hunter’s book, entitled Eng. 
d's Work in India, forty millions of men live on insufficient quantity of fol 
even in good seasons. In conclusion the writer appeals to his countrymen to 


\ ghake off their lethary and put the shoulder to the wheel, promoting education, 
“\trades and industries, and abandoning all vices. 


Gun zz- I- Hrn, 27. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th July, in continuation of its 
26th July, 1902. article headed Where does the wealth of India go?” 
of pntemnation of natives if Igais. published in a previous issue (vide Selections No, 3 
of 1902, page 472, para. 20) enumerates a number of 
articles imported into India from foreign countries, such as cotton goods, jute cloths, 
hardware, hides, horse-saddles, i matches, linseed-oil, dyes, paper, salt, 
wood, umbrellas, toys, silk cloths, &c. and says that the total value of these foreign 
goods amounts to about fifty and a half crores of rupeesa year. Some of these 
articles are the raw products of India simply turned into another shape and sent back 
to this country. It is greatly te be deplored that while the artizans of this 
country are starving, the natives should be patronizing the manufacturers of foreign 
countries! There wasa time when India was celebrated for her dyes, but her 
children now use foreign dyes in preference to the Indian ones! The heavy 
drain of wealth to England and other countries in the shape of the cost of foreign 
goods consumed in India cannot be checked until the natives make up their minds 
to use home-manufactured articles in preference to foreign ones. 
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I.— Pourrics. 


(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1, The Devanagri Gazette (Meerut), of the 25th July, rejoicing over the 

eis speedy. recovery of King-Emperor Edward VII, 

observes that His Majesty did not postpone the promis. 

ed dinner to the poor of London even during his illness. Again on his recovery Hig 

Majesty has fed half a million poor persons. He is really the milk of human kind. 

ness. ‘The editor had the good fortune to have a sight of His Majesty when he laid 

the foundation-stone of the Meerut Town Hall during his visit to India. The 

editor 3 prays that the King-Emperor’s Coronation wee eee be cele- 

brated, so that he may have occasion to make a request to His Majesty. He dies 
not want a jagir, a title, or any other such thing. 


2. The Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the Ist August, says that the deci. 
— — c An etary of State for India in Couneil to 
ment of indian Coronation guestsfrom throw the cost of the entertainment of the Indian 
Coronation guests, that took place at the India Office 

in London, on the 4th July last, on the treasury of famine-stricken India, has been 
a source of great annoyance aad dissatisfaction to the natives of this country. The 
measure is especially objectionable, inasmuch as the hills in respect of the Colonial 
guests will be paid from the British Treasury. Are Indians less loyal to the British 
Crown than Colonists? Have not the former readily fonght the battles of the 


British Government at home and abroad, and are they not always ready to lay down 


their lives at its bidding? Then, why should an invidious distinuciion be made 
between the Indian and the Colonial guests ? 


3. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 5th August, referring to the protest 
made in certain quarters, both in India and England. 

mont Of ada 20 u ie agen against the defrayal of the cost of entertaining the 
Tres nem fromtheindian Indian guests invited to attend His Majesty's Corona- 


tion ia; London, from the Indian Treasury, observes 

that one newspaper goes the length of suggesting that the Indian guests themselves 

had better pay down the cost of their respective entertainment on the spot, and 

thereby save the poor Indian tax-payer from being required to pay the bill ; but 
e 


nothing could be more absurd than such a suggestion. From the Imperial point 
of view no distinction should be made between India and England, the division of 
the Empire into different parts being due to administrative and political reasons. 
Former kings held grand feasts and rejoiciugs in the past with their people's 
money. For instance the Moghal Emperors did this; but no objection was ever 
taken by the nobility to being entertained by royalty at the expense of the public 
Treasury. Besides, their respect and loyalty to the Throne will not possibly allow 
the Indian guests to adopt the preposterous course suggested by a contemporary. 


4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st July, says :—* The féte is over. 
ROE: Not so the heart-burning created thereby. The mail 
Princes at the India Gee. alan that left England after the incident brought many 
anecdotes about the reception. Many are still said 
to be sorrowing over their unhappy lot who were refused invitations. Among 
th ese was a Princess of England. As was expected, certain M. Ps. have grow! 
indignant over the decision to charge the cost to India. Just think, one evenings 
meeting was held at the expense of £7,000 or Rs. 1,05,000, that is to say, wore 
than a lakh of rupees. Only flowers cost £1,500 (Rs. 22,500) and the hangings 
and fittings alone £2,000 or Rs. 30,000. It is natural that Mr. Caine should 
resent the fabulous expenditure being incurred in this connection. Had it not been 
for the decision to make India pay for the affair, we are afraid there would have 
been some care exercised over the several items of expenditure. Anyhow Lord 
George Hamilton will not have a very jolly time of it during and after i he 
happiest event of the Empire, the Coronation of King Edward.” 


„ o> — my 
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II.—Avonamsran Aub Taans-Frowrin. 
Nil. 

ITI.—Natrve Srarss. 


5, The Hindosthan ee) + the 5th August, observing that 

e poverty of India is, to a great extent, due to 

rteand induasrial sehools in the Ba- the neglect of trades and industries by the moneyed 

tive classes, appeals to Native Chiefs to start factories for 

the manufacture of different articles jn their respective States, and thereby not only 

increase the wealth of their territories, but provide employment for a large number 
of their subjects. Indastrial schools should also be opened in every State. 


IV .—Apsinistration. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6, Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 5th August, says that one of the several 
measures injurious to Musalmans, adopted by Sir 
Aae examination ruiee Antony MacDonnell, is his rules regarding the 
examination of Junior Officers. These rules were 
published in the Government Gazette dated the 22nd June 1901, and crisicised 
fully by the editor in Al Bashir, of the 15th July 1901. Under them the examinees 
are required to translate Urdu into Hindi and vice vers@, and to have a knowledge 
of Hindi syntax and idiom and have also to converse in Hindi. It is to be hoped 
that Sir James Digges LaTouche, who declared in his Beuares speech that the 
Court language would be Hindastani, whether it is written in Urdu or Nagri 
character, will make the necessary changes in the examination rules, otherwise 
they will continue to be an impediment to the admission of Musalmans to the 
executive service, and the unpleasant language controversy will be kept up. The 
editor is anxious that the peace of Sir James Digges LaTouche’s régime should 
not be disturbed by the revival of sucha bitter controversy, but that sleeping 
dogs should be allowed to lie. 3 


7. Al Bashir (Etdwah), of the 5th August, cannot understand on what 
principle the Deputy Collectors in the United Pro- 
Collectors ts the United Provinees’ vinces are paid travelling allowances, The Deputy 
ie Collectors, whose pay is Rs. 600 or over, receive the 
first class allowance, while others, whose pay is under, get the second class 
allowance. There being no difference between the work, position and expenses of 
the two classes of the Deputy Collectors, the distinction made in the matter of 
their travelling allowance is inexplicable. No such distinction is made among the 
officers in other departments. Assistant District Superintendents of Police whose 
ay is Rs. 200, and Opium Assistants and Postal Superintendents whose pay is 
8, 150, get the first class travelling allowance. 


8. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 5th August, referring 
Honorary Magistrates. to the important and responsible duties of Honorary 
Magistrates, observes that since pleaders, practising 
in the local criminal courts, have been held disqualified by Government for 
Honorary Magistracies, some of these posts have been conferred on Mukhtars and 
Revenue Agents whose small incomes do not guarantee an impartial administration 
of justice at their hands. None but educated men belonging to the respectable 
and well-to-do classes should be appointed Honorary Magistrates, and they had 
better be examined in law before they are allowed to exercise any criminal 
power. . 

9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3ist July, observes :—“ While Judges 

PO MGiawi vise ul .deuBéngal gee late os 2 n x 

the Magia of n ofa cose, both the Hi ourt aud the Government, they get a 
bi r tt r ee. on the Bombay side. Mr. Pennell, 
and only recently Mr: Lee, had a very hard time of it during the sensation created 
by the Noakhali murder and Rajshabe Muharram cases respectively. In connec- 
tion with these cases, they found much irregularity in the action taken by the 
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executive officers and commented upon it very severely. The Sessions J 
Ahmedabad was in such a predicament the other day. In a case that = a 
before him on appeal, Mr. Bachelor discovered several irregularities in the 
ings of the trial in the court of the Magistrate. The Judge expressed the opinion 
that, on a full consideration of the whole case, of the manner, the temper and 
method of the trial and of the Magistrate’s similar work in the past, he entertained 
grave doub's that the accused had a fair trial.’ A reference was made to the 
Bombay High Court, and the Judges there agreed with the verdict of the Session; 
Judge and ordered a retrial. It was indeed a case of Tartar against Tartar, and 
the High Court upheld the dignity of justice in a contest with the prestige of the 
executive.” 


(6 ).—Police. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3ist July, says: - His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor has appointed the local Police 
arnt United Provinces Police Com Committee, consisting of Mr. G. Bower, Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshahr, Mr. H. D. Griffins, District 
and Sessions Judge of Agra, and Mr. J. N. Sharpe, Officiating Deputy Inspector. 
General of Police. The local member on the Police Commission, when it visits 
these Provinces, will be the Inspector-General of Police. The Local Committee 
will assemble at Agra by the Ist August and visit Meerut, Bareilly, Moradabad, 
Cawnpore, Jhansi, Gorakhpur and Allahabad and the headquarters of other districts, 
if the members think it expedient to do so. The Committee has been asked to 
submit its report by the 20th September. The members selected must be ex- 
rienced officers of Government such as are likely to do their work with ability. 
ut the Government would have made the Committee more efficient, would have 
made the publie more confident in its deliberations and its enquiries more far- 
reaching, it included one Indian member of the Provincial Service in the 
Committee. One of the two pakka Indian Collectors, or an Indian permanent or 
Officiating District and Sessions Judge, would have been a welcome addition to the 
Committee. Being in touch with the Indian public opinion, such a man would 
have been able to help his colleagues with the opinion of his countrymen, both 
official, and non-official, as none of the European members can do. It is a pity that 
a Commission appointed with a view to hear the grievances of the Indian popula- 
tion about the police administration in a province which is most backward in this 
branch as it is in others, shall have not one member on its body to voice the needs 
and. requirements of the people.“ 


11. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 5th August, says that the most 
Boi important duty which the Police Commission has to 
perform, is to provide means for preventing the con- 
cealment and the distortion of the reports of cognizable offences. With a view to 
checking the evil, the Inspector-General of Police has introduced a scheme. People 
have been allowed to make written reports on printed forms supplied to village 
chaukidars for the 2 Such reports are made over to the village chaukidars 
who take them to the police- station. But this scheme has not been very successful 
for the following reasons: In the first place, in accordance with the orders of the 
officers in charge of police-stations, the village chaukidars supply such forms 
only when cases of hosse-bresiting without a theft have to be reported. Secondly, 
loose forms are supplied to the village chaukidars, and there is therefore no check 
over their destruction of any reports made over to them for delivery at the police- 
station. If the forms were numbered and bound up in volumes, the chaukidars 
would not be able to destroy any reports. Again, the police reports of cases of 
theft generally do not contain lists of articles which have been stolen, but only à 
remark to the effect that the person at whose house the theft has been commit 
will subsequently file a list of the stolen articles after checking his property or 
making an inquiry from the members of his family. In many instances 
remark is made simply to gain time in order to induce him to understate his loss. 
There is no hope of the concealment of cognizable offences being checked until and 
unless 3 of making the first reports of such offences is Den — 
police to village mukhias and other respectable per and the unlimited pow 
of the dieb ete certailed. pec persons, | po 
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e. Finance and Tazation, 
bikes taal Nil. 2 é 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


i duty is very heavy, and levied with great 

See W severity at Allahabad, a deficit, it is reportel’ Bhs 

! _ occurred in the budget of the Municipal Board. The 

Board has also had to incur a heavy expenditure in the special sanitary 

measures adopted during the late prevalence of - plague in the town, and it 

must be made good somehow. Apparently there is no escaping a new municipal 
tax. 


13. The Ndtya Patra (Allahabad), for August, complains that the roads in 

4 muhallas Mahajanitola and Chand-ka-Kuwa at Allaha- 

_ complaints, W Mantements ex bad are in a very unsatisfactory condition. An appli- 
Allahabad. cation was made last year by the residents for the 
improvement of the roads in question ; but the Municipal Board has so far done 
nothing in that direction. The people who have occasion to go to those muhallas 
are consequently obliged to follow circuitous ways in the rainy weather. Insects 
are to be found in the flour sold by the shopkeepers to the public. The con- 
sumption of such flour is calculated to affect the public health, and might lead to 
an outbreak of disease. It is surely the business of the Municipal Board to exer- 
cise some check over the sale of rotten articles of food. The conservancy arrange- 
ments continue to be as unsatisfactory asever: heaps of sweepings are allowed to 
decompose in many adust-bin. The dust-bin at the gate of the Gujrati muhalla, and 
the ground behind the nortbern fence of the Muir College compound are vers 
full of sweepings. Even some of the — streets in the town are not properly 
cleaned. The streets and by-lanes should be lighted even on moonlight nights 
when such nights are cloudy and rainy, but this is not done, and the people have to 
grope in the dark in the best way they can. The Municipal Board has turned a 


deaf ear to the editor, who requests Government to interfere and have the above 
grievances removed. 


14. The Prayég Saméchdér a of the 3lst July, complains that 
: some of the stone slabs covering the drain near the 
n Jhanjheria culvert at Allahabad have been dislodged, 
which causes much ineonvenience to pedestrians. 

The Municipal officials should give their early atttention to the matter. 


15. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 4th August, complains that the 
road between Gudaulia’s Chaumuhani and Gauri 
Beare, ton of @ reed in Shankar's garden in Benares, along which persons 

have their morning and evening walks, rides and 


ma is in a very negleeted condition, and asks the Municipal Board to put it into 
order, 


Displacement ef some stone 
eovering a drain at Allahabad. 


(e ).—Education. 


16. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 4th August, observes that India, 
which once stood far ahead of t he civilised world in 

Commision. om Of the Daiversity learning, science, art, trade and wealth, has entirely 
declined and has been turned, as it were, into a burn- 
ing ground. Under British rule her children have been working hard to acquire 
a knowledge of English. Thanks to their energetic application, they have acquired 
such proficiency in that foreign language that they are able to compete with 
Englishmen at public examinations on equal terms. Unfortunately even the 
English education in which all their hopes are now centred is threatened by the 
recommendations of the University Commission, some of them being the raising 
of the College fees which are already high enough, the abolition of the second grade 


colleges, the establishment of another examination which the students will be 
required to before 8 at the Entrance Examination, the Entrance Exa- 


mination being conducted viva voce as well as in writing, the establishment of a 
central law class by Government at Calcutta for the whole of Beng 
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I, and so forth. 


12. The Fragag Samdehdr (Allahabad), of the 3ist July, says that although Pasrie Sanioniz, 
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These. recommendations have created doubts in the public mind regarding the future 
of English education, which is one of the greatest blessings of British rule. Wit, 
all the « ffurts of Government hardly 20 per cent. of the psople receive instruction. 
Bat if Government adopts the recom of the Commission, which Heaven 
forbid, the country will again sink into ignorance from which it has to 
emerge: any increase in the fees will shut the doors of colleges against th, 
children of the middleclass. It is to be regretted that the University Commission 
threatens to fix a dark stain on the fair fame of Lord Curzon’s régime. 


17. ‘The Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 5th August, says that the Hono. 
oy | rary Secretary to the Temperance Union at Cawn 
— books into schools and has-urged the introduction, into the curricula of studies 
colleges. in schools and colleges, of books calculated te impresg 
upon the minds of the students the importance of refraining from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors and drugs. The suggestion is, beyond question, a most reasonable 
one and lestrving of consideration at the hands of the educational authorities, 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd August, observes: — One more 
departmental examination has been abolished from 

arne High School Scholarship exe this year, The English Middle examination to be held 
in December has been cancelled Its place will be 

taken by another to be known as the High. School Scholarship examination. 
Unlike its predecessor it is wade optional. It is intended to enable poor but 
intelligent boys to prosecute their studies in High Schools. Fifty scholarships of 
Rs. 5 a month each will be given to the fifty candidates who obtain the highest 
number of marks, provided they are natives of these Provinces and pursue their 
studies satisfactorily in an approved High School up to the Entrance examination of 
the Allahabad University. So the scholarship will be tenable for two years. A 
pass certificate will not be given to any candidate who secures less than 40 per 
cent. of the maximum number of marks in each of the compulsory, and 33 per cent. 
in other subjects. For the present year the courses of reading will be the same 
as were prescribed for the English Middle examination. The fee for a regular 
student will be Rs. 5, and for a private candidate Rs. 8, to be paid on or before Lith 
October. For the examination to be held next year (1903), it will comprise four 
compulsory and three optional subjects.. The former are English , Mathematics, 
Indian History, Geography and Sanitation. and Vernacular, Hindi or Urdu, and 
the latter a classical lan , Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic, Drawing, Element 
ary Science and Physical &. phy. The maximum number of marks are 150, 
100, 75, and 75, respectively, with a total of 400 for compulsory subjects, and 15 
for each of the optional. From 1903 both forms of Vernaculars will have to be 
taken, and book work alone in Geometry will not be reckoned as qualifying for 
marks. The examination has been made stiffer. We do not think there is much 
to object to making the test more thorough. What guardians would fail to make 
out is the forcing from the next year of both forms of Hindustani upon young 
5 for the only reason that the courts. now recognise them as the media for 
submitting applications to them. While our rulers blame us in and out of season 


for keeping service under the State always in our view, while in school or college, 


why should they, of all people in the world, make proper education a thing of 
secondary importance in our educational institutions? To force a boy of, say, 18 
or 14 to master one classical and two vernacular languages as well as English is 
to allow hima very little time and energy for the careful study of other subjects 
not less important than the above. The only thing that mitigates the sven? of 
the condition imposed is the optional character of the examination in which we + 
we are not mistaken, there being considerable difference of opinion on account of the 
language of the circular. And to institute an optional examination to grant only 
50 scholarships among some 5,000 students in Class VIII of our Anglo-Saxon 
secondary schools is to carry out the suggestions of experience and psychology at 
the wrong end. Any public examination, what to say of multiplicity such tests, 
at an early stage of a scholars life, turns his mind from training to forcing and 
from understanding to cramming. If the Department be so fond of the examination, 
let the examinations held below Class VIII be all abolished, and the new examins- 
tion made knoe Sprig Such a course will give our boys more time to be train. 
ed properly and the teachers ample leisure to study their little charges ani 
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mould their: character accordingly. Instead of this rational course we have the 

72 of ‘examination placed before a boy just as he enters a school. We hold 

that up to the primary and middle standards the classes should not be differentiated 

from one another by very ‘hard and fast courses of studies, and quality more than | 
quantity should be the end to be attained: Public examinations, and even class 
examinations as they are held nowadays divert attention of both teacher and 

students from the training of the man to the stuffing of the mind. eS 


19. The Devanagrt Gazette (Meerut), of the 4th August, says that tbe p, -asson: 
„ neglect of female education is one of the principal Gazerre, 

. causes of the decline of this country. An educated i August, 1902. 
mother can teach her children more than the schoolmaster up to the age of eight 
or nine. Again, a man's happiness largely depends u pon his partner in life for Be: 
obvious reasons. There is no end to the safferings of the people in a country where 7 
the fair sex are ignorant and illiterate. Uneducated women cannot properly per- 
form their duties as wives and mothers. Natives should make a point of educating 
at least their daughters, if their wives are advanced in life. 


r — 1 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General., 


20. A Muhammadan correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 5th pis 

August, complains that the number of Muhammadan sth August, 1902. 
_zuslorment of Muhes Gated Pree — se in the ministerial ranks in the public offices 
vinees. and courts in the United Provinces, is very small, as 
compared with Hindus, especially Kayasths. Almost all the Patwaris, Kauüngos, 
Amins, Head Clerks, Revenue Superintendents in the Collectors’ offices,.&c., are 
Hindus, so ‘that Muhammadan candidates have little chance of admission. It is 
therefore very necessary that if the Head Clerk (in a Collector's office) is a Hindu, 
the Revenue Superintendent should be a Muhammadan or at least a Eurasian or 
Native Christian, and vice versd, so that the claims of Muhammadan candidates 
may not invariably be overlooked. Muhammadans are greatly in need of employ- 
ment, and though there are now to be found undergraduates and graduates among 
them in large numbers, they cannot readily get a footing into the public service 
for want of recommendation. They entertain great hopes from Sir James Digges 
La Touche to do so something for their larger employment in the subordinate 
public service. e 


21. The Saraswati (Allahabad), for July, in reviewing the Administration wirr 
Bareilly Reformatory, ana tne de. Report for the United Provinces for 1900-1901, refers Jai, 1902. 

crease in the Hinds population during to the management of the Bareilly Reformatory 
| School, expressing satisfaction that boys, as a rule, 
on their release follow the trade they have learnt in the school. The editor offers 
cordial thanks to Government for the establishment of such a useful institution ; 
which reclaims juvenile criminals, teaches them how to turn an honest penny and 
prevents them from becoming hardened thugs and dakaits. The school is also an 
ane lesson to the native social reformers, who meet but once during the year to 
deliberate on the subject of social reform and then sleep over it for the rest of the 
year. They view, with perfect equanimity, the religious mendicants adopting 
poor children and bringing them up as beggars. Thus these children who, if 
put into an orphanage or free school, would turn out to be respectable persons, 
become beggars and scoundrels. In noticing the late census, the editor expresses 
regret that there has been a decrease of 613,447 in the. Hindu population during 
the last decade. The decrease has been attributed to plague and famines. But 
this explanation will not do, inasmuch as Muhammadans and Christians who were 
ey subject to the visitations above referred to have increased. There are 
lus who boastfully allege that their religion has held its own against the attacks 

of Budhists, Musalmans and Christians, should now be on the gue vive. But they 
will soon have to change their view if the Hindu popalation should continue to 

Sy 


eerease at the rate quoted above. The fact is that the Hindu religion is like a 
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house into w 


aries who rescue them from the jaws of death. If any Hindu boys 
food from the hands of persons professing other 4 4 dae 
pale of Hindu religion for good. The leaders of the religion 


steps with a view to preventing such losses. 


V.— LazaisLation. 
Nil. 


ViI.—Ranmway. 


22. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 5th August, complains that well-to-do and 

* respectable natives, who generally travel intermediate 

diate clase passengers at railway . class on railways, are exposed to great trouble 
baa . and inconvenience at railway stations for want of 
waiting-rooms. Intermediate class passengers were occasionally allowed to wait 
at the second class waiting room; but this has lately been prohibited. The 
sheds provided for third class passengers are not suited for the use of respectable 
natives, nor do such persons like to mix with the lower classes of people. It 
is to be hoped that Lord Curzon, who takes a keen interest in railway reform, will 
recognize the necessity for the provision of waiting rooms for intermediate class 


passengers. 
VII.—Posr Orricsz. 


23. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st August, complains that 
3 a copy of its issue of the 8th June last was posted by 
the editor, addressed to Munshi Ghulam Mustafa 
Khan, Sub-Inspector (of Police), Kekra (sic) in the Bulandshahr district, but that 
it came back to the editor on the 17th July last, although the address was 
printed on the label both in Urdu and English. The various endorsements 
on the cover show that it was missent to Kakora where the addressee was of 
course not to be found. What ia still more strange is that when the cover was 
sent to the General Post Office at Bulandshahr, the clerks in that office did 
not detect the mistake, but readily returned it to the editor. It is a pity that Post 
Office employés should make such mistakes even in respect of articles on which the 
names and addresses of the addressees are clearly printed. 


VIIL—Nartive Socmrns AD Reticiovus ayp Social Marrsrs. 
Nil. 


[X.—MIsceLLaNneovs. 


24. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3rd August, says:—“ Sir Charles 
Rivaz differs from Lord Curzon. He is no believer 
jab. of tnoculation inthe fen. in the latssez faire policy lately introduced by the 
Government of India after a very sad spell of coer- 
cive measures for about a NN The new Lieutenant- Governor of the 
Panjab took up the duties of his office at the end of last year. His attention ws 
forthwith drawn towards the serious nature of the plague epidemic in that Pro- 
vince. He did not even then conceal his views about the steps taken to combat 
the disease. The major portion of suffe and deaths among . be 
considered preventible, and ascribed it to 1 * 
ty 


Lb e principle of let-alone insi: 
all rulers by the Supreme Government. In the meantime, mortality from the 
plague went up by leaps and bounds. The rulers as well as the people, were simply 
appalled by the severity of the outbreak. While the people consoled themselves 

th their kismat, Sir Charles Rivaz thought it due f on hiss 10 do something in 
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the matter. ‘The history of the disease in the Panjab ix ond of un ed horrors 
In 1899-1900 the plague was confined to two British districts and one Native State, 
causing 530 deaths; in 1900. 1901 it spread to seven British districts and two Native 


States, and caused 6,399deaths ; im 1901-1902 it extended to 23 British districts and | 
nine Native States and claimed 200,000 victims. Everything, except ‘compulsory 
enforcement of plague measures, was done, but to no purpose. While the en nde 
ture on plague administration has already run to many lakhs, there has been a steady 
rise in number of places infected, and seizures and deaths from the fell disease. 
That the plague is at the present time in a dormant state is only because of 
seasonal influence. No sooner do the conditions favourable to plagne germs set 
in than a fresh outbreak of greater activity will take place. The prospect is one of 
the gravest apprehension not only for the Panjab but for the whole of India. The : 
plague has a tendency to 3 from the centre to the confines of the provinces ; . 
next time it may overstep the limits, and go into the neighbouring provinces. The a 
prospects of the next cold season then menaces not only the Panjab itself, but the 
United Provinces, the Rajputana States, the new Frontier Province and the 
numerous Hill States, bordering the Panjab on the north. In fact, Northern and 
Central India stand on the very brink of a dangerous abyss to fall into which 
will mean ruin and desolation to families, death and suffering to people and dis- 
location of trade. The British Government, with the sense of duty towards those 
committed to its charge, cannot sit with folded hands. This has induced the 
Panjab Government to formulate a proposal for the adoption, in time, of some 
active measures to — the reerudescence and stay the further spread of 
plague in Northern India 


There are, as in the case of every other disease, and particularly that of an 
epidemic character, preventive and curative remedies. Whatever measures may 
be taken, with regard to plague they are limited by three very important factors: 
the policy of non-interference enunciated last year by the Government of India, 
the resources of men and money available for plague work, and the attitude of the 
people. Segregation, evacuation, disinfection and inoculation cover all the pos- 
sible measures that may be adopted. Any medicine, Allopathic, Homeopathic, 
Vaidic and Unani, to successfully treat cases of plague, is yet to be discovered or 
prepared, though we have got shoals of leaflets, pamphlets and articles in journals 
from medical men and amateur practitioners. Segregation is now out of the ques- 
tion. Evacuation fares little better. People are‘not fully convinced of its efficacy, 
they fear the loss of property left in evacuated houses; they dislike and dread 
ex posure to rain, duststorm and the extremes of heat and cold. Sir Charles Rivaz 
holds that a very slight amount of compulsion would turn the scale in favour of 
evacuation. ‘ But this is not to be. So runs the hukum of the Government of India. 
Disinfection, the sheet-anchor of plague measure in the opinion of the Governments 
of Bengal and the United Provinces, does not stand high in the estimation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. Unless the operation be done with strong 
chemicals, which the people dislike, it becomes useless if not done along with other 
measures; it is but sup lementary and cannot stand alone. There remains only 
one step which is said to have secured some measure of success. The Panjab 
Government considers that the experience which has been gained of the protective 
effects of inoculation, and the practicability which has been proved of inducing the 
people of the Panjab to submit to it extensively in anticipation of an outbreak of 
plague, point to inoculation as a measure on which considerable hope and reliance 
may be placed. The Indian Plague Commission came to the conclusion that inoc- 
ulation exercises an effect not on y in warding off plague, but also in reducing the 
risk of death in plague cases; but they doubted whether in the absence of special 
inducements a large proportion of the population could be inoculated in anticipa- 
tion of an epidemic, The experience of the Panjab has confirmed the conclusion 


of the Commission as to the benefits of inoculation, and in the opinion of the Pan- 


Jab Government has also shown that those benefits are now so generally under- 
stood that a lar portion of the population of infected districts can without 
much difficulty fndivced to submit to the operation. Inoculation is making such 

J Ar ug such favour among the people that in April last, without the 
Provision of special facilities or the making of special efforts, 50,031 persons sub- 
mitted to the operation in the Panjab, in spite of the fact that harvest work made 
inoculation inconvenient to many, and that the epidemic was approaching the period 
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1. THe Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for July, says: —“ On the 31st 

105 of May was signed at Pretoria the declaration of 
The peace in South Africa. peace between the Britons and the Boers, and with 

| on ie this came to an end the great South African war, 
which had been going on for about two years and seven months. The termination 
of the war has been hailed with delight throughout thé length aud the breadth of 
the great British Empire, and we heartily join our fellow-subjects throughout the 
Empire in the chorus of congratulations to our Sovereign on the declaration of 
We feel glad not only in the interests of England or the British Empire, 
t in the interests of humanity at large, at the termination of a war which has 
been fraught with most dire and terrible consequences to the world, and specially 
to our British fellow-subjects, and the prolongation of which could only mean the 
continuation of the untold miseries, both to the Britons and the Boers, which had 
already marked the course of the war since it was declared by ex-President 
Kruger, in his memorable manifesto on the 11th of October 1899. It would be 
remembered that in declaring the war against the British, Mr. Kruger held out 
his memorable threat that ‘the two republics are determined that if they must 
belong to England, the price which will have to be paid will stagger humanity.’ 
And verily the prediction has been fulfilled to the letter, for out of no previous 
trial of military strength have the British—throughout the whole course of their 
history—ever emerged so beaten and unsuccessful, so discomfited and with so 
much loss of prestige and reputation, as they have done out of the South African 
war, and it is because we feel sure that if the war had been prolonged, it would 
have still entailed on our British fellow-subjects terrible losses, both in men and 
money, that we rejoice to-day at the declaration of peace even though on such 
extremely favourable terms to the Boers. Thousands of precious lives have been 
lost and millions of money have had to be spent by the British exchequer over the 
unfortunate war, and the losses thus entailed will hardly be recouped by the terms 
secured under the settlement. Leaving the consideration of the loss of human lives 
aloneand that of the misfortnue to the hundreds andthe thousands who have been per- 
manently incapacitated from making a living for themselves and their children, it 
appears that the total outlay on the war, on the side of the British, has been no 
less than two hundred and twenty-five millions sterling, and even this sum—very 
large as it is—will have to be supplemented before a well-organized Government 
is established in the newly acquired territories. In the meantime, additional 
taxation has had to be e resorted to, by levying duties even on some of the 
necessary articles of consumption, and this has led to serious grumbling on the 
part of the British tax-payer. In fact matters had come to such a pass that there 
was no option left to the Government but to effect a compromise with the Burghers, 
even a it were like surrendering at discretion. In the result, except for the 
acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the British Power, the Boers have succeed- 
ed in extorting terms from their opponents, which practically confer upon them 
all the . they could desire under any Government, native or foreign, 

y 


It would be 
settlement, or to draw therefrom the lessons that they point to us. An exhaustive 
discussion of the subject from the pen of a competent and well-known writer is 
presented elsewhere in this journal. We would fain hope that in the course of 
establishing a settled Government in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony 
the Government would not forget to settle once for all the question of the status 
and the rights of His Majesty's Indian subjects in South Africa, who have suffered 
80 much in the past at the hands of the South African Colonists. We trust the 
settlement of the question in the new territories—where it would be comparatively 
easier than in the older colonies—will be but a prelude to the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem throughout the whole of His Majesty’s dominions in- Soath 


Africa, and if this comes to pass, we may well recognize the truth of the old adage. 


that out of evil cometh good and that the war has not been without its wholesome 


effects on the moral consciousness of the British people as well as the South . 


African Colonists.” 


ond our province to discuss here the na:ure and the terms of the 
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2. The Kayasth Samdchdér (Allahabad), for July, sa s :—" Peace having 
188 9 r South Africa ars month before 
en the date fixed for His Majesty's Coronation, and 


en there haying been no other troubles abead, the. whole 
of the British Empire bad thrown imal — a mighty wave of joyous enthusiasm, 
anxious expectation of the loag-looked for day—the 26th of Jane-—-which was to 
witness the imperial baptism of Sovereign as the King of the United King- 
dom, and the Emperor of India. For weeks before the day fixed for the Corong. 
tion, His Majesty's loyal subjects throughout the Empire had been looking 
forward ‘with interest and enthusiasm to the day on which was to be crowned. 
the ruler of the greatest and most r Empire known to history. To 
witness and take part in the cele there had assembled in London the 
crowned heads of the European States or their ies, the ambassadors of the. 
Asiatic Kingdoms and Empires and of the Ame Republics, the Prime Minis- 
ters and the public men of the different. British colonies, representatives of the 
British Army, Imperial, Colonial and Indian, and last but not least the 
number of chiefs, princes and noblea from India. To the utter dismay of all, 
however, came the news, swift and sudden, on the eve of the Coronation, that on 
account of the very serious illness of His Majesty the celebration had to be 
unavoidably postponed. It would be difficult to describe the sense of disappoint- 
ment and consternation which was caused to His Majesty's subjects. throughout 
the British Empire by the announcement of this alarming news. In proportion 
to the intensity of the high-pitched expectations was the Empire plunged into the 
deepest slough of despondency and the keenest poignancy of grief. bulletins 
that were issued by the newspepers from hour te hour were scanned with the 
gravest anxiety all over the Empire, and it was not until there was a definite 
announcement that His Majesty was uo longer in danger, and that he was on a fair 
way to recovery, that the hundreds of millions who live under the exgis of the 
King-Emperor's benign administration, could breathe freely once more. Fortu- 
nately, however, His Majesty is now theronghly recovered, and though weak there 
ig not the least doubt that he would be able to bear up with the exigencies of the 
Coronation, which is going to be celebrated on the 9th of August. We hope and 
trust that the ill-wind has now completely blown over, and that the forthcoming 


Coronation in August will be celebrated amidst the happiest associations and 
surroundings.” 
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ing yt His 1 the 2 of Mare 
nation representative, for he is the one Indian 9 5 w 
such occasions to speak out plain truths, fearlessly ai ndently, and on 
which asoount, we are afraid, he is not a persona grata with the powers that be, 
and which evidently accounts for his having been left in the cold of neglect 
in connection with the Coronation selections. If the Maharaja Sindhia had but 
followed the example of the Gaekwar and utilized his reply for drawing the 
attention of his audience to the desirability of the Indian Government's associating 
the native chiefs with Anglo- Indian administrators in the direction of the Indian 
Empire to our present ‘low indtstrial condition, ag opa red with the colossal 
magnitude of the British 8 to Great Britain’s direct interest in our 
contentment and 1 and the advisability of introducing measures calculated 


to bring about and to other — of a like 3 he would have 
rendered an immense service not only to his country but to th 


¢ whole of the 
British Empire. The Cadet Corps which the Maharaja iel ia no doubt—as 
we remarked at the time when it was formed—a move in the direction, but 
it is not a panacea for the solution of the problems which should have farmed the 
subject-matter of the N 8 2 in place of the Lare § and inane 


commonplaces that he indulged in. We abt therefore help regretting that such 
a rare occasion, Which, if pro been of benefit to our 


petly utilized, would have 
people, was practically lost to us through want of a proper representative. 


4 The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th August, remarks:— A new-coile Apvocars, 
r etiquette has been promulgated by the India Office. ™ 7 1008 
wan * Guests from India are to be fed sumptuously and feted 1 
wondrously at their own or their r countrymen’s 
expense. The representatives of newspapers are to attend India Office receptions 
on condition they write eulogies, no matter if they are good, bad or indifferent. 


5. The Aether (Moradabad), of the 7th August, says that when King- RABBAR, 

— * We = a visi to India, — 1 he 7th August, 1902. 
Err t rince 0 es, was entertained in 
in England, i . right royal fashion by the Native Princes, receiving 
presents alone worth about 75 lakhs of rupees. But 
what a sad contrast does the entertainment of the Indian Princes, invited to Eng- ) 
land to take part in His Majesty's Coronation, at the cost of the Indian tax-payer, : 
present to that given to the late heir of the British Throne as stated above? The : 
expenditure incurred in England in entertaining, the Indian guests will be a 
charged to the Indian Treasury ! Surely the Secretary of State n must have felt i 
ashamed of himself after making the above announcement: “ Cries of shame ” | a 
assailing him from all quarters This act of the British Ministry | is a capital 7 — 
specimen af the civilization of a “ civilized” people indeed! 


6. The o Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 7th August, - gives a brief obpn Sunlenls, 

 “‘gocomnt of the entertainment given to the Indian 7 August, 1902. 
D the Tadian Cutts: princes at the India Office on the 4th July, referring 
do Lord George Hamilton's omission to invite a 


princess of the Re eyal oe and her 8 indignation; and pointing out 
that the Indian Ruln to a large number of the a. | 
tives of the 3 8 A* the Prince of 
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and pay the bill of their entertainment. e edit 
r to the occasion 
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7. The Oudh Samdchér — , of the 7th 
over tat the 4th 
— — that 


important question was put to the Secretary 
Stat e. He was asked whether the whole of the pr customs du 
levied on foreign goods by the Indian Government went to th reasury 
or whether any portion of it was made over to the Indian Chiefs. The 


28. 


the questions put in Parliament end in smoke. 
Again, Mr. Weir put several 9 one of which related to the Savings 
Banks. The answer given to the question shows that the money deposited in 
these banks is not kept in reserve by Government but is spent by it in any manner 
it likes just like an ordinary loan. In this way Government gets crores of rupees 
at small interest to spend. But do the depositors deposit their money to be 
used up? The Secretary of State, to be sure, exercises more power than the late 


Mughal Kings. 


8. The Almora Akhbdr, of the 10th August, o that the Coroms- 
tion of King-Emperor Ed VII on the 9th August 
Coronation Day at Almors. after a severe illness has afforded as t joy to his 


subjects in England and India as did of Raja Ran 
Chandra to the inhabitants of Ajudhia after his exile for 14 years. There must 
have been great and universal rejoicing at an expense of lakhs or rather crores 
of rupees in Fngland on the Coronation . Though the public rejoicings in 
this country have been reserved for New Year’s Day when the Delhi Darbar 
takes place, the natives spontaneously made loyal demonstrations in many towns. 
The Hindus assembled in Sri Ram Chandra’s temple at Almora on the Coronation 
Day and indulged in the joyful ery of “ Victory to Edward,” which was attended 
with a shower of flowers. A Pandit repeated some Sanskrit verses wishing 
success and long life to the King-Emperor. The Musalmans and Christians offered 
prayers at their mosque and church respectively. 


II. - Aren mr AD Trans-F ronrier. 


9. The Bůdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 1ith August, says that the late 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan of Kabul compelled on 
man in every eight men in his territories to enter th 
: ee army. The present Amir first abolished this system 
but has lately revived it. India is the only unfortunate country in which th 
children of the soil are not even enlisted as volunteers by Government. 


EiI.—Native Srartzs. 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th August, observes :—“ Lord Curso 
1 is very solicitous for the welfare, dignity 1 
prestige of Indian Princes; he is averse to their 


Compulsory military service in 


bad proceeding to" giant for 


India for foreign travels. He is anziont 
in no way suffer in dignity 
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which might prove of great value. The Nizam’s Government are accordingly 
requested to furnish the Resident with an early intimation in respect of any 
cases which may arise in Hyderabad, furnishing at the same time all necessary 
particulars for communication to the Government of India, in order that ample 
notice may be given to the Secretary of State. There may be nothing objection- 
able in the proposal of the Government. But the are arises, why should the 
Government of India be anxious to have a list of all the Hyderabad young men 
receiving education in European countries ; why should not sons of noblemen from 
the Hyderabad State be allowed to quietly go and study, say, in a German or 
American University without the information of the Government of India. Does 
the Secretary of ‘State mean to keep the State students in leading strings in 
England? We have, of course, no desire to prejudice the public against Lord 
Curzon, but we must say that, with all good intentions, ther estriction placed. by 
his Government over men of light and leading, specially from the Indian States, 
is to say the least most undesirable. His Excellency’s first action was to prevent 
Indian students visiting Japan without first obtaining a certificate from the 
District Magistrate ; the next was to prevent in general terms the visits of Indian 
Chiefs to foreign countries, without a parwana from the Foreign Office; and now 
comes the order that the only important Indian State which had been regularly send- 
ing students to foreign countries should not do so witbout the Government of India 
being fully informed of their rank, position, &c. All this might have been done 
in our interest, but this, as we have said, might also mean that the majority of the 
ambitious students in foreign lands should always be under the eye of the 
Government, What can prevent the Government from issuing yet another circular 
that no Indian should be allowed to leave the Indian shores without first. giving 
the wy information to the Commissioner of Police, Bombay ? The paternal 
care of the Sirkar for our welfare is taking an aggressive turn day by day.” 


IV.—ApmMInistRATION. 
(a). Judicial and Revenue. 


11. A correspondent of the Sahifah (Bijnor), of tke 12th August, urges 
on for the exemption or that Tahsfldärs who have worked as such for many 


A 


” Collectors trom Departmental Beami- ears should be exempted from passing the Junior 


: Officers’ Examination by the higher standard on their 
Promotion to Deputy Collectorships. The Board of Revenue has laid down that 
those Tahsilddrs who have done good service and work for ten years will be eligible 
for exemption. All that is necessary is that the condition as to good work should 
de done away with. A Tahsſldär's work is very arduous and a man who has done 
it for ten years cannot be expected to retain that vigour of intellect which is 
necessary to successfully go through the ordeal of the examination in question. 

gain, a Tahsſldär of ten years’ standing deserves an exemption. It is difficult 
for an Officiating Deputy Collector to obtain a special recommendation from a 
Collector for his exemption, inasmuch as, while acting as such he is frequently 


’ 


transferred from one district to another. But it may reasonably be assumed that he 
has done good work, otherwise he would not be promoted to the post of Officiating . 


Deputy Collector. The dread that, if he fails to pass the examination in three 


SAHIFAH, 
12th August, 1902. 


N ¥ 2 b Delhi , . 
12. The Gaular-i- Mad (Na , Of the 12th August, publishes 3 
2 . comm Unica which the writer states that, 
‘the people have been reduced to poverty by 
: various calam ties and misfortunes, To add to ther 
ashe miseries’ they have contracted an undue love for 
3 4 expensive. To begin with, a litigant hag first to des! 
with a licensed stamp- ‘who bas to be paid something over and above the 
actual value of a stamp. Next he has to deal with petition-writers or deed-writer; 
‘who are seated at the of courts snd are veritable vultures. They charg 
very heavy fees 2 the value of the subject-matter of a suit or deed, 


to 
These men as a rule are friends or relatives of the court officials. Ifa 


not so bad there. 
stives were deprived 


regi . : 
register, to note the fee charge both in the register and 
of the petition, and to affix their seal to | 
Uf Nigh fees by petition-writers. ‘Phe snme system hed beter 
wri The same 
a * 
13. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of 


Ritalin et Yiekianb ent Witeatne be that some of the Revenue 
The and Civil Judicial 


witnesses names. 


14. The Roznémcha-i-Qatsari (Allahabad), of the 9th August, sa 

in the form of an application for a copy of a decision, 

prescribed by the Board of Revenue, there is a note 

to the effect that the date of the decision, if known, 

2 should be given. The word “if” shows that the 

givin, of the date of the decision is net absolutely necessary. But the corrupt 

officials in the Copying Department in the Collector’s Office at Allahabad insist 

on the date being entered in the application, which causes great trouble to the 
applicants and forces them to grease the palms of the officials. 


15, The Advocate (Lacknew), of the 7th August, observes :—"“ The 
you tenee prisonment with s 
remove some rose trees, 

hear of this 1 
comment on the 
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‘There is hardly a person, however great 


SIR epeSAS Fae ses aS TRA ATS 


[mre 
igh, who is not liable to be d ! 


by the police at any time. Bat it is not the (low) scale of sitbi' paid to the poled 


officials that lends chen to'mishehave themselves, and lord it over the people in 
Of ways: What makes ‘the „ and tyrannical is 
the unlimited powers with which the ture had invested them. Tt is a very 
common saying the’ people; that, however highly educated and of 
birth a person may be, he is at once metamorphosed‘ as soon as he is appointed 
a patwari, or enlisted in the er force, An inerease in the rates of pay 
allowed to the police is not at all likely to improve their morale. Besides, Govern- 
ment cannot e raise their salaries beyond certain limits. A Sub- Inspector 
of Police at present draws Rs. 30 a month, and his pay may at the most de raised 
to, say, Rs. 50. But does it stand to reason that this increase will induce Sub- 
Inspectors to give up their ill-gotten profits Which may amount to Rs. 50 or even 
Rs. 100 a day (in the shape of bribes)? The only way to reform the police is to 
curtail their powers, and arrange for an investigation inte crimes being made 
through private gentlemen. e writer expresses a wish that some well-wisher 


of this country would do well to collect all the points against the police, and la 
them before the Commission. n eng ray 7 


17. The Qudh Samdchér ed — N55 August, age nage 3 to the 
| appointment of the Police Commission by the Govern- 
prilice Contes inthe United Ker: ment of India, and to that of the Police Committee 
1 5 by the Local Government in the United Provinces, 
regrets to say that the Local Member nominated for the Commission and all the 
members of the Local Committee are Englishmen, so that neither the Commission 
nor the Committee will contain a member who has a personal knowledge of the 
2 and 3 practised by the police in the interior of the districts. But 
is no help for it: who listens to the wailing and crying of the people? The 
editor can therefore, under the circumstances, do nothing more than appeal to all 
those gentlemen who may be examined as witnesses, by either the Commission or 
the Committee, to do their best to fearlessly expose the high-handedness of the: 
lice on the helpless people. Cases like that of the Brahmanj girl Sharbati at 

a are of daily occurrence. 3 | a 13 


18. The Oudh Samdchér . the 7th August, * to the 

2 recent arrest of a yogi (a religious mendicant) at 

gant at" Locksow supestea vo be Lucknow, who was 88 to be the Rana Beni 
Madho of Mutiny fame, says that the Rana, who was 

from 30 to 35 years old at the Mutiny could not easily be identified at his present 
age of 80 or so, even if he is still a The police have done all in their power 
to identify the man, but they have failed, and he turns out to be a Rabi Nath of 
Jubbulpore, He hag not, however, been set at large yet. It is a pity that innocent 
persons should be liable to be suspected and arrested as Rana Beni Madho? The 
police have certainly subjected an innocent poor man to much ill-treatment 
and trouble by arresting him. A little reflection would have shown them that 
eren if the Rana were still alive, he would not have dared to set foot on British 
Indian soil. The police are empowered to make arrests on suspicion: but they 
are not brought to book when they aré guilty of (gross) blunders in exercising this 
power. God knows how many cases like the above occur every day! If the Police 
Commission spppinted by Lord. Curzon takes into consideration such popular 
grievances, a 7 measures for their redress, it will do real service to the 
do hark, otherwise it is apprehended that instead of rendering any benefit, it might 


ce). Finance and Taxation. 


19. The Almora Akhbar, of the 10th August, in its columns of miscella- 

: . neous news, states that it is rumoured that the famous 

e ribo eee ofthe Sambhar salt lake in Rajputana has begun to dry up. 

III such is really the ease, Government will set A 

bert from the eyent.-It is to be hoped that Government will avail itself 
YO on ge 137 2 
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Our Samicuiz, 
7th August, 1902. 


Ou Samiouiz, 
7th August, 1902. 
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of the cold weather, which Heaven forbid. 
21. The mame (Allahabad), of the 9th August, 
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the matter in the previous issue 
Municipal authorities to have the gaps. 


sweepings by potters and brickmakers in their kilns (vide paragra 
479 of the Selections from the native newspapers for the week endi 
re de 1902), observes that if the street sweepings are not allowed to be used 1 


dy potters and brickmakers until satisfactory arrangements have been made 


for their disposal in other ways, they will decompose and lead to an outbreak of 
disease. It in not a wise N te pat 8 stay to the old system of disposing 
street sweepings without adopting anew system. = = =. 

24. The Cawnpore Gazette, of the Sth August, 

as inner to linger in 
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thereby afford the 


at high education will mean the ruin of the country and the people. 


eation for 


enable them to attain a higher standard of living 
better for the on 
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25. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th August, observes that 


„ the Bengalee which appears to bave ‘obtaine 
of the Unterstand Comimmineion. „ e ne te vo obtained some 
SHER ET Tite} informatlon regarding e recommendations of the 
if these recommendations were accepted, high 


mission, says th: ) 

de at an ond. It is to be 4 that His Excellency 
Of the Principal of the city Metropolitan and the 

alcutta, and soon publish the report of the Commission, and 

ublic an opportunity to express an opinion regarding ‘its 

he editor entertains the view that the various Commissions 


ss . 


the Viceroy 


cae 


99 44 by the Government of India are calculated to do more harm than good. 
t 


it is his earnest prayer that sod that baad 


his view may turn out to be wrong a ? 
i ay blow struck 


do to the people according to his promise. 


26. The English Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 6th August, obser ves: 
, ete) „The backbone of India is the ‘cultivators, and it is 
az time ‘that a good system of primary and technical 
education should be introduced among them, 80 as to 
and dumestic comfort, to fit them 
wealth, and take their proper place in the commercial 
world. By : education, and girls are taught the 3 R's, how to read, 
write and cipher, both in English and thé vernacular ; while technical instruction 
enables them to become succeseful cultivators, fruit-growers,’ breeders of stock; 
masons, carpenters, potters, weavers, blacksmiths, etc., and thus earu good wages, 
and become useful members of society.” ö 44 


(f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. e J 
(9).—General. 


N. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th August, urges 
that a metalled road should be constructed between 

Sahäranpur and Lakhnauti vid Phandpuri, Khera, 
Ambahta and Gangoh, a distance of 24 miles, of 

which four miles are already metalled. A metalled road would be a great conve- 
nience to travellers and encourage trade. It is believed that there is a balance: of 
the famine fund to the good at the Sahäraupur treasury. That money could 
advan be devoted to the construction of a metalled road: The writer 
hopes that Sir James Digges La Touche will give his attention to the subject. 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
V1.—Raitway. 


Weed of a metalied road in the 
Saharanpur district. 


? 


28. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th August, observing that 


Eurasians, Native Christians and“ starving (domi- 
ciled) Europeans are being’ more and more largely 
2 | 25 appointed to the higher posts on the railways in India, 
while natives pure and simple are excluded from them, says that all these 
ian classes have established associations at large stations or centres to 
look ‘after their interests. It is now reported that their associations intend 
submitting to the Viceroy two memorials, in one of which they will request His 
ncy’s Government to permit the railways to employ British soldiers 

when Eurasians; &c., are not available in sufficient numbers, and work cannot be 
catriéd on without taking on additional hands, and in the other to empower them 
to den a representative uf their own to the (Viceregal) Legislative Council. The 
| rialista ‘are the beloved children” of Government, and both their requests 
will probably de granted. It is’ owing to the growing influence of the memo- 
ts th 2 Hindus (pure natives) have deen reduced to great straits (in the 
matter of employment in the public ser vie 


— 
ou the Railways in India. 


HINDOSTHAR, 
6th August, 1902. 


Sami, 
12th August, 1902. 
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Ovp Samacuiz, 
7th August, 1902. 
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8. ALBeihie (Bibwah), of the 19th August, says that the editor ha may 
: Mee | n once. 


Frit Aae 1008 ie drawn attention to the unjust exclusion 


_Aisged, szctusion of | Mussimans of Musalmans from the Postal Department in 4, 
ere ee United Provinces. ‘The number at Muh the 
employed in that department can be, counted on one's fingers. It would seem 
„ Sear Fre of the Aligarh College “p lied to the Postman 
Govered for an appointment. He was asked if be would accept the post of th 
ead Clerk in the office of a Superintendent of Post offices. Replying in ti, 
affirmative, he was told to wait on a certain} Superintendent who examined hin 
in English composition. The Superintendent approved of his composition aul 
promised to send a report to the Postmaster-General. The candidate did not 
hear from the Postmaster-General for several weeks. When he sent reminders, 
be received a letter to the effect that the Head Clerkship had been conferred on 
a man whose father and other relatives had done service in the Postal Depart. 
ment, but that his name could be entered in the list of candidates for posts of 
Rs. 30 or Ra. 40 a month if he so desired, and that he would get an appointment on 
the occurrence of a vacancy! If the Head Clerkship was reserved for the sons 
of Postal officials, why was the Aligarh College graduate above referred to put 
to the unnecessary trouble and expense of going to a Superintendent for examin. 
ation? Indeed, if the Postal Department is recruited from among the sons ani 
nephews of Postal officials, the Muhammadans will never obtain a footing in it. 
On the other hand, Sir Antony MacDonnell fixed the proportion of 5 Hindus to 
3 Musalmans for the Revenue Department and the Police force in which the Muhan- 
madan element prevails. There should be the same principle of recruitment for all 
the branches of the public service. Hundreds of descendants of Musalman officers, 
who rendered important services to Government at the commencement of British 
rule and during the Mutiny are to be found in great distress owing to want of 
employment and cannot get posts of even Rs. 10 or Rs. 15a month. If the Postal 
Department is reserved for the sons of Postal officials, well and good ; but the same 
principle should be extended to other bureaux in which the Mubammadans are 
more numurous. 


a Soe Be 


VIII.—Natrve Societizs anp RELIUS A&D Sociat Marrers. 


OupE Samscuie, 30. The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 7th August, says that in the 
7th Angast, 1902. 7 previous issue, the editor referred to the ill-treatment 
Case of the Raja of Puri to which the Raja of Puri had been subjected at the 

hands of the boy magistrate, Mr. Garrett. For 

reasons best known to the magistrate, he ordered the Pahandi ceremony not to be 

celebrated on the usual date. The Raja tried his best to bring him to reason, but 

he was inexorable. At last the Raja was obliged to make an appeal to Govern- 

ment which gave permission for the due performance of the ceremony. The 

magistrate was highly indignant, and at once issued a warrant for the arrest of 

the Raja, simply in order to require the Raja to substantiate the truth of his 

appeal to Government. Conld high-handedness go further? The Raja was 

arrested in the zanana apartments of his palace, but was soon after released, which 

shows that the magistrate's object was simply to subject the Baja to indignity. 

The Raja has instituted a prosecution against the persons who arrested him ; and 

Government has called for an explanation from the magistrate. It is to be hoped 

2 that a thorough 11 be made into the magistrate’s high- handed proceeding. 
a No better result can be ex from the policy of potting raw youths in charge 
} of districts. The editor is very thankful to Sir James Digges LaTouche for 
_— ordering that no magistrate of less than five years’ standing should be placed 
even in temporary charge of a district, The editor would be doubly ane if the 
limit had been pitched still higher, say, at 10 years. But, independently of an) 
limit, it may reasonably be expected that His Honor will raise no officer to tha 
high position of a District Magistrate who is not fully qualified for it. 
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$1. The Bhérat 2 re uf the itl Angi, éuys that it would 
po fate pear that a large number of doctors will be imported 
Importation of E from England next cold weather for — 
people in the plague-stricken districts in the Punjab. 
They will get Rs. 750 a month as pay, and the expense of their vo 


age will al 
be paid b vernment. Thus the Indian treasury will be burde es ee 


N 3 ned with a large 
additional expenditure ; but it is doubtful whether any good will accrue from the 


measure. 


ALLAMABADt PRIYA DAS, M. A. 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


The 19th August, 1902. 


Birktar Jrwax, 
Tith ‘Augost, 1902 
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I.—Porrrios. 
(a). oreign. 


1. THe Riyde-wl-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 16fh August, is glad to 
| 8 notice that Munshi Niyaz Ahmad, a resident of Khair- 
Droog try ~~ aan abad (in the Sitapur district 7) added, in honour of 
the King-Emperor’s Coronation, a fresh eontribution 
of Rs. 500 to the subscription of Rs. 1,000 he had already promised in aid of the 
Hedjaz Railway Scheme, and sent the total amount of Rs. 1,500 to the proprietor 
of the Watan newspaper on the Coronation day for transmission to Constantinople. 
The editor trusts that the Munshi will assuredly receive a gold medal from the 
Sultan in recognition of his liberal donation. A committed has been estab- 
lished at Delhi with the object of raising subscriptions for the“ pious” scheme 
of the Hedjaz Railway on the occasion of the Coronat ion-Proclamation Darbar. 
This committee has, however, already begun to ratse subscriptions at Delhi and 
to transmit the same by instalments. The Sultan highly values the subscriptions 
raised in India for the railway, and in compliance with the wishes of thé Indian 
Musalmans, has promptly ordered a railway to be constructed from Jeddah to 
Mecca and Medina for their convenience. 


(6).— Home. 


2. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 14th August, expresses 

Gon joy at the Coronation of King-Emperor Edward 

e ssi II on the 9th idem, and prays for His Majeaty’s 

good health and successful rule, praising His Majesty for paying a visit-to India 

while Prince of Wales, for terminating the Boer war before his Coronation, for 
showing, great hospitality to Indian Chiefs in London, and so forth. 


8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th August, in noticing the Coro- 
nation of His Majesty which came off on the 9th idem, 
Tue Gepeuntiod. observes :—‘ The Empire once more breathes freely. 
The long-drawn war on the Dark Continent is at an end. Peace reigns supreme 
throughout the Empire. Suspense about the Coronation is now over. The after- 
effects of the tedious ceremonies have not adversely affected His Majesty’s health. 
Among the le there are now but two feelings, of loyalty to the Throne of 
England and of relief at the happy conclusion of the ceremony. All’s well that 
ak well, And all round the Empire broad-based on the people's will, the one 
prayer is for health and long life to His Majesty. The British National Anthem 
echoes through all hearts.” 


4. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 16th August, adverting to 
the celebration of the Coronation’ on the 9th idem, points 
out that grand preparations were made in London and 
that various kinds of rejoicings were held in the principal towns in British and 
Native India on that day. e editor refers to the dinner given by the King- 
Emperor to the poor of London, the giving of Osborne House to the British 
nation, the contribution by His Majesty of his Coronation gift of £115,000 sterling 
to the King’s Hospital Fund, and His Majesty's message to his subjects thanking 
them for their manifestation of sympathy with him during his late serious illness, 
and concludes: observing that His Majesty possesses all the good qualities and that 
it is the earnest prayer of all Indians that His Majesty may keep good health and 
— a long life so that they may be able to enjoy the blessings of his beneficent 
rule, 


5. The Riydz-ul-Akhbar (Gorakhpur), of the 20th August, states that His 
Majesty’s Coronation day was celebrated in India by 

‘ton Domtlon of His Wajesty’s Coroua- the distribution of alms to the poor and of sweetmeats 
to students, the gifts of cloth and money to poor widows, 

the remission of debts by money-lenders, and rents by landlords, the offer of 
Prayers in the sacred places, the holding of dancing parties, the display of fireworks, 
c., Ko., which clearly show that both the King and the British Government are 
heartily loved by the people. But it is no wonder that the loyal Indians should 


The Coronation. 


Rrris-vr-Akxk II, 
16th August, 1902. 


Pravic Samicuiz, 
14th Aagust, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
lach August, 1902. 


Hinpoeruér, 
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Indian represe | scale 
so splendidly got up, that even the sedate and sober Reuter, had to become gushing 
in transmitting a 8 account of it to the Indian papers; The huge canvas 
which covered the central quadrangle of the India Office—which was decorated on 
an unparalleled scale of magnificence as an Italian . palace—was, we are told by 
Reuter, painted by eminent artists to represent the moonlit starry sky of India, 
while in conformity with it were drawn charts of stars which by an ingenious 
process of limelight were made to glitter and twinkle. The effect of the decora- 
tions was gorgeous in the extreme and the whole show—for such it was—formed, 
we can well imagine, a most effective background for the go s uniforms and 
the glittering jewels that adorned the persons of the Indian Princes. The band 
of the Royal Artillery was in attendance to discourse sweet music, the air was 
laden with the perfume of flowers, no less than three thousand guests were present 
including nearly all men of eminence in different walks of life, as also the Prince 
of Wales and other members of the Royal family. The Indian Chiefs and noble- 
men were made to pass in procession before the Prince of Wales, and each had to 
make to His Royal Highness, ‘a profound obeisance.’ Each of the Indian Officers 
present handed his sword to the Prince, in token of fealty, the hilt of which was 
touched by him and the sword returned. Such were the salient features of the 
reception which Reuter declares to have ‘surpassed in splendour anything seen 
this season.’ A few days later, in reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Lord George Hamilton declared that the reception was not an evening party ‘ but 
a State ceremony of importance as commemorating the fact, that for the first time 
in the history of England, the Sovereign at the Coronation occupied the position 
of Lord Paramount of India.’ So far so good: but let us hear the sequel, which 
is as unsurpassed an instance of ‘melancholy meanness’ as the reception was 
unsurpassed for its splendour. It appears that whereas the cost of the entertain- 
ment of the Colonial representatives and troops is going to be borne by the British 
Treasury—as is but right and proper—the whole cost of the entertainment of the 
Indian representatives and troops, ineluding that of the magnificent reception at 
the India Office, is going to be saddled on the back of poor, jaded, famine-stricken 
India. Surely evena ‘nation of shopkeepers’ might have been expected for once 
in the course of their history, in-their deslings with a people like that of India, 
to suppress their irrepressible spirit of meanness and to rise above it, at least on 
the occasion of such a great historic function as the Coronation. Bat the times 
are unfortunately out of joint for poor India and they shall so remain until her 
sons can assert their rights and can prove their stamina to hold their own, like 
the Colonials. Until then it is useless to expect at the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment, any financial justice, not to talk of generosity; The conduct of the 
British Treasury in charging the expenses of the hotel bills of the Indian visitors 
and of their entertainments and receptious is so outrageously mean and unworthy 
of a people with any pretensions to civilization and culture, that we are not sur- 
prised to find even the leading exponents of Anglo-Indian public opinion lending us 
their entire support on this question. The Pioneer which has taken 4 
prominent part in the agitation against the action of the British Treasury, thus 
writes in its issue of July 10th: — We feel bound to enter a protest against the 
differentiation being made between India and the Colonies on the occasion of 4 
historie function, intended to emphasise and demonstrate the solidarity as well 8 
the Loyalty of all portions of tlie Empire. The question is one of principle rather 
than amount. There should be no sense in which the Colonial visitors are the 
‘guests of the Nation,’ which does not “ppl with equal fulness to the Indian 
visitors. When will the Treasury see tha the 


ese petty economies at the expense? ? 
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India do harm: politically? The 39 lakhs set apatt for the Delhi Darbär 
Bhan a substantial contribution by India and it will be most cheerfully paid. 


But why should we pay the travelling expenses and the hotel bills of the guests, | 


invited from amongst us, when such charges in the case of the Colonies are paid 
by the hosts of the Imperial occasion.’ To this protest of the Pioneer, the 


Englishman lends its support in its issue of July 11th, in the course of an edito- 


rial note, and follows it up with a leading article on the sabject—which is repro- 
duced in full in our Selections,—which for its outspokenness deserves careful 
study at the hands of our readers. ‘ We heartily endorse,’ writes the English- 
man in its editorial note, ‘ the spirited protest of the Pioneer against the almost 
insane meanness which characterizes the British attitude towards India on 
every occasion which can lend itself to petty exaction,. As the Englishman 
implies, our tale of woe is of a very long standing. It is not the first time—nor, 
we are afraid, will it be the last—that the British Treasury has been in its 
dealings with India guilty of aggressive shabbiness and unjust paltriness. The 
evidence adduced before the Welby Commission did unfold a tale of unparalleled 
meanness on the part of the British Government in its dealings with the dumb 
millions of this land, and even the very perfunctory recommendations of that 
Commission have not been so far accepted by the Government. But this crowning 
piece of ‘insane meanness’ as the Englishman calls it, surely beats the record. 
To invite Indians as guests’ but to ask them to bring their own mug and muffin 
to the Coronation tea- party, while allowing the Colonials to make free of the 
feast, withal to charge to our account the large expenses of the glorious reception 
at the India Office, the splendours of which, deprived even Reuter of his powers 
of expression and nearly imperilled the lofty structure of his reason, is a proceed- 
ing which—as the Englishman rightly points out— marks the climax of an 


ascending series of meannesses.’ Both the Pioneer and the Englishman are. 


agreed that the conduct of the Treasury is calculated to do great political harm, 
and we quite agree with our Calcutta contemporary, that ‘the effect will probably 


be injurious out of all proportion to the cause.’ For ourselves, much as we regret. 


the step taken by the Government, we are surely not surprised at it, for we find 
in the present action of the Government but another instance confirming our view 
enunciated by us in one of the earlier issues of this Journal and pressed several 
times since then, in the following words: — The Britishers have two sets of moral 
notions and two sets of ethical standards by which to regulate their dealings. 


When dealing with races whom they regard as equally advanced with themselves. 


in material civilization, they no doubt exercise or feel compelled to exercise the 
virtues of Truth, Justice and Honesty : but it is otherwise when they are dealing 
with what they call ‘the inferior races.’ They then lay to their hearts the soothing 
unction that the people they are dealing with are not on a sufficiently high moral 
and intellectual level to justify the exercise on their part of these good and rare 


virtues, and they quietly betake themselves to the good old rule, the simple plan,“ 


to quote the lines of Wordsworth, that he should take who has the power and he 
should keep who cau. | 


7. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th August, says that the. 


ae Native Press would feel greatly indebted to the mer- 

for the release ofMun- ify] Goverument of Sir James Digges La Touche if it 

* included the name of Munshi Amba Prasad, late editor 

of the Jami-ul-Ulum newspaper, in the list of tne pr i- 

soners to be released from jail in honour of the King-Emperor’s Coronation on the 
occasion of the Proclamation Darbar at Delhi. If Government exercises the royal 
prerogative of mercy in favour of Munshi Amba Prasad on that august occasion, the 
unshi will, the editor is sure, remain ever grateful to the authorities. He has 
already suffered more than enough for his offence and is deserving of mercy. In 
making selections for release, such prisoners whose offences were ‘of a petty 
nature, who were convicted of an offence for the first time, who were unjustly 
incriminated and convicted by the machinations of the police, and whose weak 


Constitution will not enable them to undergo the full term of their sentences,. 
*hould be made the first objects of royal mercy, and set at large in honour of the 


Coronation, 
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RoHILEHAND 
GAZETTE, 
16th August, 1902, 


Brinat Jiwar, 
18th August, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
17th August, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
2lst August, 1902. 
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8. The Baurat Jiwan (Benates), of the 18th August, adverting to th, 


2 ae „ | | ‘Coronation Darbar at Delhi, obserr 
e, mat euch grand darbaré are ‘no new things in thi 
country. The great Hindu Kings held the Raj Suya and the 1 on very 
grand scales. One is struck with wonder at the grandeur ana splendour of 
Maharaja Judhisthir’s Court, as described in the Mahabharat when Raja Bibhishay 
of Lanka (Ceylon) accompanied by Shrikrishna Chandra, went to have an interviey 
with the Maharaja on the occasion of the Raja Suya held at Delhi. The Mughal 
Kings, too, held several large darbars in that town. But of course electric light 
the telegraph, railways, and balloons, which are excellent specimens of human skill 
and ingenuity, and which will be brought into use at the Coronation Darbar, did not 
exist at the Hindu and the Muhammadan Darbars. The Imperial Assemblage of 1877 
wasattended by 63 native chiefs who ruled over forty millions of people and over ap 
area exceeding the areas of England, France and Italy put together. Since they 
the extent of the British Indian Empire has increased. It is expected that the 
brother of the Amir of Kabul and a representative of the King of Persia will attend 
the Coronation Darbar. Crores of rupees will be spent at the Darbar, but the 
lion’s share of this money will go into the pockets of European firms. All the photo- 
graphing in convection with the Darbar will be done by Messrs. Borne and 
Shephard of Calcutta, and the refreshment stalls atthe exhibition will be opened 
by Messrs. Oakes and & Co. of Madras, Raja Din Dayal is a good photographer, 
but of course he is a native- Were there no natives capable of arranging for the 
supply of refreshments at the Exhibition? The Viceroy desired to dispense with 
the custom of paying return visits to the native chiefs on the occasion of the Delli 
Darbar, owing to great pressure of work. But the chiefs entered a protest against 
the proposal on the ground that it would deprive them of an old privilege. On 
second thoughts, His Excellency has — to pay return visits somehow or 
other. Ten thousand rupees worth of balloons, useful for military purposes, have 


been sent for from England. It is rumoured that the decorations at the Darbar 
will be according to the native style. 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 17th August, observes :—“ Few per- 


sons outside the province of Oudh can perhaps gauge 
Darbar, °F Ondh. and the Delhi the intensity of feeling which has been excited in the 
: Taluqdars of Oudh because only 19 Taluqdars have 
been invited to attend the Darbar of Delhi and because in making the selections some 
of the biggest houses have been left unnoticed. These feel the slight the more, 
because some Taluqdars, lower than them in social position and bearing no compari- 
son to their wealth, have been invited. Had the names been selected by the Local 
Government without consulting the executive of the British Indian Association, 
there would have been less heart-burning. ‘The belief in party feeling has led to 
the omission of certain important names, and this has roused much feeling, 
proof of which could be found during the last week when perhaps the one wail that 
could Le heard among the Taluqdars, referred to the selection of names for the 
Delhi Darbar. Let us hope there will be some way out of the difficulty and that the 
additions of a few names will set at rest the storm in the tea-cup.“ [The Hindus 
tant (Lucknow), of the 20th August, expresses similar views on the subject.] 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2ist August, observes :—" A rumour 
8 has gone round the press that some young Princes 
some young Princes being required to Ber be asked to act as pages to the Viceroy at the 
Delhi Darbar. TOY *F Delhi Darbar. We do not know how far it is true. 
7 Fact or not, the proposal is humiliating enoug). 
Acceptance or rejection of an invitation to serve as a page will not, and should not 
be, the measure of one’s loyalty to the British Throne. Though Indians as 4 rule 
believe in the divine right of a king, they draw a line somewhere as to the nature 
of services they may tender to the king. For instance, they may fight for the king: 
may exercise judicial powers in his name, collect taxes for him, but will neve 
stoop so low as to work as menials to him, except under two conditions. In India 
the rules of hospitality enjoin the bost to do every work for his guest, be — 
latter what he may, prince or pauper. The very intention to make a gues 
comfortable leads a householder to work in almost every capacity. When à ma 


is ill, an Indian nursing him is ready to do everything to make the patient feel 
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easy. In all other cases the sense of self-respect comiés in the way and right 

revents pec see — of u and every work for any person, 1 i ‘ 
his power and position.“ That it is so will be plain from an incident that eccarred 
during the tour in India of. His Majesty as Prince of Wales; At a Darbar held 
then, the late Maharaja of Kashmir was requested to att as a page to the then 
beir-apparent to the British throne. The Maharaja felt it benenth his dignity to 
do any such work and bluntly refused to ‘accede to the request. The Viceroys 
are Englishmen and are not to blame for any such request emanating from them. g 
Their experience in the matter is quite different from what Indians have. Dukes 5 
and Duchesses, Earls, Viscounts and Viscountesses glory in their appointment in 
the Royal Household as maids of the wardrobe, chamberlains, attendants upon ; 
Kings and Queens, and such other offices. In this couatry jagirdars, taluqdars and a 
zamindars may proudly become members of the Darbars of Native States, but will 
never accept any posts in the families of the Princes and Chiefs. It is indeed 
a thousand pities that from Lord Curzon, who is said to be well conversant with 
Oriental etiquette and sentiments, should emanate such a preposterous. proposal, 


It is one more instance of the pleasure felt by the powerfal in humiliating those 
under them before the eyes of the public.” 


11. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 19th August, publishing a list of the AL Basnie, 
native newspapers whose editors have been invited 1h August, 1902. 
Aren: bed d Govern. by Government as guests to the Delhi Proclamation 
ment to the Delhi Darbar. Darbar, observes that of the five Urdu newspapers 
incladed in the list, none are of any real worth or write with independence. It 
is a great pity indeed that while the editors of such papers have received invita- 
tions, those of such valuable papers as the Hindustani of Lucknow, the Riyaz- 
ul- Akhbar of Gorakhpur, the Aligarh Institute Gazette and Al Bashir of Etawah 
in the United Provinces, and the Paisa Akhbar, the Akhbar-i-Am, the Wakil, the 
Watan, the Chhaudhwin Sadi and the Curzon Gazette in the Panjab, have 
been left out in the cold. So far as the editor of Al Bashtr is concerned, he does 
not care for pageantry, otherwise his paper is a distinguished Muhammadan — — 
er- and enjoys the largest circulation among the educated Musalmans. Even if he had 
ge been invited to the Darbar, he himself would not have attended it, but would 
the have deputed a reporter to represent him there, for he would be busy in the work 
ve of the Muhammadan Educational Conference which will be held at the same time 
me as the Darbar at Delhi. The selection of the editors of papers by Government is 
re, at any rate such as casts discredit on the authorities, and the editors of the leading 
ri- papers named by him should certainly be invited, leaving out of course the 
cal editor of Al Bashir for reasons stated above. 


to | II. —Arenanistan ARD Trans-FROnrTIER. 
1 . 
hat Nil, 
the | sy 
the III.—Native STATES, 
$- 
Nil. 


1V.—ADMINISTRATION. 


* ye | | (a). Jud icial and Revenue. 
gh. 12. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 14th August, says that another 
not Oro Samicuir, 


Deputy Collector in Meerut is in trouble. Babu 
“ La, omplaint against Babu Shibban Shibban Lal was placed on special ~~ to acquire 

land for public purposes. The landholders of mauza 
16: HM Rali Raisna have submitted a petition complaining that they did not receive com- 
pensation in full though they had to give receipts for the full amounts, Govern- 


dia ment has ordered the District Magistrate to make an inquiry into the matter. 


14th August, 1902. 


the The editor Ww ‘9.8 ° ] | 2 bin: 2 
would be very glad if Babu Shibban Lal were able to clear his charac- 
- ter, Meerut threatens ‘A 3 a dangerous place for Deputy’ jollectors. One 


Deputy Collector in that district has already been in trouble, 


ROuILKBAND 


Gasser, 
16th August, 1902, 


At Basutn, 
19th August, 1902. 


Ovp SamAcuir, 
14th August, 1902, 


KaYASTH 
SamAacwHir, 


n plaintiff, stated in the course of his deposition thy 
three years ago one Fakhr-ud-din gave Rs. 100 to Munshi Abbas Ali, late Tabel- 
di, Newahgan „in the Bareilly di and thereby got the witness's complaint 
regarding the closing of a certain tho Mare rejected. It is a pity that such 3 
disgraceful accusation should be made against a. public official in.an open court, 


14, An Allahabad correspondent of Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 19th August 
— —Ä—y— — 
5 of Waib at have been att to Naib Tahsildarships fo 
N ae some years past, aud to the great restrictions finn 
on nominations of candidates to those posts, bitterly complains that the rates of pa 
allowed to Naib Tahsildars are extremely low, and cannot possibly suffice for their 
own maintenance and that of their families. They are obliged to keep a horte 
which: cannot cost less than Rs. 10 a month in the interior of a district and Rs. 15 
at headquarters. They have also to live decently to maintain their position. 
When a person is first appointed a Naib Tahsildar he is paid only Rs. 50 a month, 
and continues to draw the same pay for a considerable period before he receives 
promotion. There are few Naib Tahsildars who receive Rs. 75, the maximum pay of 
their post. Is it not a big jump from Rs. 50 to Rs. 125 month fora Naib Tabsilder 
who is promoted fo a Tahsildarship? Promotion should be gradual, and hence it 
is necessary for this and other reasons that the scale of pay of Naib Tahsildars 
should be raised. With their present pay it is almost impossible for Naib Tahsildars 
to be honest, and abstain from bribery to make both ends meet. The houses pro- 
vided for the residence of Naib Tahsildars in most of the tahsil compounds are very 
small and do not provide snfficient privacy to enable them to keep their families 
with them, and Naib Tahsildars are generally young men, and it is not safe for them 
to live long away or separate from their families. So long as they ace officiating 
Naib Tahsildars they are not entitled to privilege leave, so that they are not ina 
position to visit their homes with sufficient frequency if they have not got 
their families with them. Government would therefore do well to make such addi- 
tions to the existing houses as may provide sufficient accommodation for the require- 
ments of Naib Tahsildars and their families. Hitherto a Naib Tahsildar was not 
to be posted to any of the tahsils in the district of which he was a resident; but 
under the new rules the restriction has been extended to the Division. This 
will entail great Lardships on Naib Tahsildars, ‘They will not be able to visit 
their homes and look after their property, &e., at sufficiently frequent intervals, 
on account of great distances, and consequent large travelling expenses. Moreover, 


if a person who is resident of a dry place, is posted to a damp district, he is sure 
to suffer in health. 


15. The Oudh Samdéchér (Lucknow), of the 14th August, referring to the 

| case of Lala Someshwar Das who has been sentenced 
nad. r Das, Alla- to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 500 by the Cantonment Magistrate at Allahabad, 

observes that the Lala has been hc Bese on bail, and that his appeal has been 
pending before the Sessions Judge. It would appear that an attempt was made 
to settle the dispute by a compromise; but the plaintiff being a European was 
inexorable. 1f an Educational officer declined an amicable settlement of the dis- 


ute under similar circumstances in England, his conduct would be considered 
ighly reprehensible. : 


(b).—FPolice. 


16. The Kayasth Samdchée (Allahabad), for July, observes :— At last 3 

Police Commission. — 55 appointed by 2 —— 
o investigate the widely - agitated question o re- 

form of the Police in India. Perhaps no question — been — — the atten- 
tion of the Government during ry oa two decades, with such complete unanimity 
between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian sections of the Press of the country, % 
that of reforming the department of Police, which, entrusted as it is with the pre 
vention of crime and the prosecution of the criminal, practically controls the life 


6 


and. the liberties of the people and thus yields to none in importance. Unfortu- 
nately our Police. department has been lite Tennyson's ee brook—for 
although Viceroys have dome and Viceroys have gone, that great department of 
State, has gone on, in its own way. It therefore redounds to the statemanship of Lord 
Curzon that he has not allowed it to go on for ever, but that be has redeemed his 
promise, made some time back, to appoint a Commission to probe the causes of the 
corruption and the inefficiency of the Police. Unfortunately the personnel of the 
Commission is one which is not calculated to irspire confidence in the public mind, 
and we have already noticed gtumblings in the Press of all the Provinces at the con- 
stitution of the Commission. To begin with, it was to be expected that the Commission 
which was called upon to investigate the relations of the Police to-the people, would 
be a serene representative Commission and would include in its ranks leading 
non-official Indians, at least one from each of our larger Provinces. Judge of our 
surprise then, to find that out of the Commissioners selected there are only ‘two 
natives of India, one a Government official and the other an .ex-official! We have 


nothing to say against the two Indian gentlemen selected —Dewan Bahadar Srini- 


vasa Raghava lyangar, C. I. E., the present Inspector-General of Registration, 


Madras, ana the Maharaja of Darbhanga—an ex-Statutory Civilian—but we do 
maintain that the appointment of only these two Indian gentlemen and no others, 
does not provide the constitution of the Commision with the adequate number of 
Indians—a majority of whom should have been non-officials—-which alone would have 
been calculated to make the public view with confidence the suggestions of. the 
Commission. But, unfortunately, this fact alone is not our sole grievance against 
the Commission as at present constituted. If the Englishman's interpretation of a 
clause in the terms of reference laid down by the Government for the guidance of 
the Commissioners be correct, it would mean that the deliberations of that body 
would be hardly of any practical value. The Resolution appointing the Commis- 
sion refers to the ‘necessity of European control in district charges, which is 
construed by the Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily to imply that the terms preclude 
the Commissioners from going into the question of the appointment of the natives 
of India as District and Assistant District Superintendents of Police. In any 
case, writes the Englishman, the native members are apparently prevented 
from making proposals to reduce the number of Europeans in the Police, or from 
calling for evidence which might justify their European fellow-members in declar- 
ing that more natives should be admitted in the administrative grades.’ We 
confess we do not quite follow or appreciate the process of reasoning which leads 
our contemporary to the conclusions that we have quoted, but we are free to add 


that the presence of the words referred to by us in the Resolution is calculated 


to lead to much confusion and ambiguity, and if the construction put by the English- 
man were allowed to prevail, it would render the situation before the Commission 
benen; absurd, for it would be frustrating the very object of the Commission 
y precluding from its consideration perhaps the most important issue involved in 
the solution of the problem. This view of the question has not failed to strike 
the Englishman itself, which feels compelled to add though evidently with 
great reluctance—that it is possible that suggestion will be made that the Gov- 
ernment has not acted fairly in thus limiting the functions of the Commission,’ 
and already we find that the interpretation placed by the Calcutta journal, due to 
the ambiguity of the terms of reference has caused widespread dissatisfaction in 
the public. As. the Commission is not going to sit before October, there is yet 
tufficient time to meet the two serious objections to which we have drawn attention. 
Lord Curzon is a statesman whose motto is courage with sympathy,’ and surely 
it is not too much to expect that by appointing some leading non-official Indians as 
members of the Commission, and also by clearing the confusion that is likely to be 
Caused by the ambiguous terms of the Resolution, he will remove, once for all, all 
Buch objections as are likely to be brought against the recommendations of the 

Commission as at present constituted. : g 45 : 
17. Saiyid Muhammad Bacar Ali, a retired Inspector of Police, residing at 
2 he 5 hs m : Paver i n the tae ba — 31 1 
to some retired to the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 20th August, 
— ae eters in which he says that though Government has repeat- 
_ HYD Soo 4s os 6 edly been tinkering at the organisation of the police 
zinoe the Mutiny, it has not yet been able to put it ona satisfactory basis, so that it 
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Ovup#e AKHBir, 
20th August, 1903. 


freceasity of 
are 


aad bee — — jn to throw any 
‘enquiry, they generally prove 


Police have to discharge their akties are — 7 va 
ene circulars and orders, to which they have 6 pro 
: the have net One but u N ber of officers whew they u ease. I 

were to ischarge their duties in strict accordance with the law td ora 


three Sub-Inspectors would never suffice for the work of a station, owing 
eters and statements they have to keep up and peepee 4 
very thana! People do not like to give evidence before — and even when 
they have sutceeded in recording evidence in a case, it is not held reliable. 
& police official. sueceeGs in putting down crime in his jurisdiction, he 
pected of hushing up crimes; while on the other hand, if he chalans a 
number of cases, he is considered inca pable of checking crime, and so forth. No 
doubt the police oppress and lord it over f the — in numerous ways. They cn 
easily bring a person into trouble by first enteriug his name asa suspi char- 
acter in their confidential register, and then on a suitable opportunity, getting 
him incriminated, convicted and punished. If any respectable man unable to bear 
the oppression practised on him by a police official, institutes a prosecution against 
him, great efforts are made by the local authorities to re his discharge with 
a view to preserving the prestige of the police. And the result is that ble 
and well-to-do consider it a safer and wiser course to put up with the high 
handed ings, and meet with the illegal demands, of the police as far as por 
sible, rr them in a court. Such being the case, it is very 

that Government on the Commission some retired Pelee 
and Deputy Collectors wht fave served in the Police and other d 
tients in the various grades, and are good service pensions, if the 
inission is to be successful and do real service to the people. Only such offisih 
us are well acquainted with the ins and outs of the working of the Police Depatt- 
went and have also had personal experience of the lot of ordinary private men, 
can enlighten the Commission on the tactics, &c, of the police and the true 
grievances of the people against the latter. 


Riviz-v1-AxuBix, 18. The Riydz-ul-Akhbar (Gorakhpur), of the 20th August, states that 
ä 2 Conuaittes at Luck- the 11 Po Committee will sit at Lucknow 
from the 25th to the 28th idem to examine nee 
on the subject of Police reform. . . 
notice inviting gentlemen interested in pol orm to correspond with him on 
a view to enabling him to enter their names in the "list of witnesses to be produced 
before the Committee for examination. Though owing to the shortness of tine 
the notice cannot prove of any great SS thes hate it will widen the field of enquiry 
to a considerable extent. It isa ilar notices were not previously 
‘issued at other places also where * committee was to hold its sittings. 


Ovpn AKEBAE, 19. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 15th August. 
u 2008, referring to the malpractices of 
eater ete, that he recently read a j 

the ist class in the Farukhabad district, 

the doings of the 

characters ina 


— I 


"being to save the pablio f 
question. Bravo, 
— torture 2 thief in extorting a confessi 

ot g Be excused and 
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20. The Oudh'Samachdr (Lucknow), of the 14th August, says that some oven sanicais. 
A 2 & bania, named Lallu Mal, choot his shop at 1% August, 1902. 
22 r. ~ Ran „Lucknow, at half past seven in the even- 
i 5 ing and proceeded to his house earrying four thousand 
rupees worth of jewellery and aοοmpanied by two Brahmans. As they were 
ing by the masjid, seven or eight badmashes rushed ont of it, wounded them, robbed 
them of the property and then took to their heels. e two Brahmans, wounded 
as they were, bravely pursued the robbers who were obliged to throw the property 
on the ground and escaped. Which should be admired most—the negligence of the 
police or the temerity of the badmashes? Although there was a loud hue and 
at the time of the robbery, not a single police constable appeared on the scene 
action. On the other hand, the badmashes had the temerity to commit a 
highway robbery in broad daylight. The local badmashes or roughs are in evi- 
dende in the no | of Lucknow. If the residents of a lane make a complaint against 
a local badmash, he generally succeeds in securing a discharge on one pretext or 
another, and then he them still more. Some residents of muhalla Narahi 
lately filed a me oF — a man and his son on the ground that they greatly 
harassed them. The police have made an investigation. It is to be hoped that the 
City Magistrate will pass suitable orders and afford protection to the people. 


21. The Fragag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 14th August, says that a rie Slant. 
don was lately born to the brother of a 8 dano- e 

rr ing girl at Allahabad, on the 7th idem. She held a 

‘ badhdvé procession in the principal street of the city 

which was accompanied by three elephants. Permission is generally refused even 
to rich and respectable persons to have any elephants in marriage processions. The 
question is, how was a prostitute allowed to take three elephants with a mere 
badhévd procession ? If the District Magistrate granted permission, he was deceiy- 
ed. If she did not obtain permission, why did not the police interfere? The 
matter is exercising the public mind a good deal. : dee 


(c).—Finance and Taxation. ) 
Nil. „ 22 1 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


22. The Praydg Samdchar (Allahabad), of the 14th August, complains that Praracsauicuiz, 
are holes in the streets in Muthiganj and Moh- % August, 1902. 
Spietes cencition of certain streets = tashimganj in Allahabad, which are filled with water 
when there is a fall of rain, and that people are conse- 
quently put to great inconvenience, especially at night, the arrangements for the 
lighting of the streets being also very unsatisfactory. 


(e).—Education. 


28. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 14th August, publishing, on the Sin August 19003 
| . guthority of the Shri Venkteshwar, the substance of 
. Of the University the recommendations of the University Commission 
| and of Mr. Justice Guru Das Banerji’s note of dissent, 
remarks that if the Commission’s recommendations were adopted in their integrity, 
they would do more harm than good, as observed by the Bengalee. But it may 
be hoped apa inst hope that Lord Carzon will not do anything which is calculated 
to injure the causé of education. His Lordship will assuredly give an ear to the 
dong protests of the Principals and Managers of Colleges and of Mr. Justice Guru 


* 
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. The Express (Lucknow), of the 11th August, observes: — The repor Exreses, 
1 25 re 4 and 4 mmendations of the Indian e e 11th August, 1903. 
K Com- iggion are based on this one priaciple : that it is better 
By Bh th Bey Sap gavin, | OR edie that-a amet ane aaa peeng: men 

des sound-and liberal education than that à large number shall be passed 
toagh on inadequate course of instruction leading to a depreci bod Gagne, One 
mber of the Commission dissented from the report of his colleagues, Mr. Justice 
in av, Who while anzious that the gifted few shall receive the high 

ies that the bulk of the less gi 
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fted but earnest seekers after knowledge may 
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also have every facility afforded to them for deriving the benefits of education 

We are of: opinion:that his note of dissent was hr unnecessa ede his 
colleagues also are desirous of placing higher education within the reach of earnest 
seekers after knowledge. But the general consensus of opinion among the wit. 
nesses. examined by the Commission was that the standard of University training 
should be raised. Under the system advocated by the D in their 
recommendations, it is sate that the expense of College education will, in 
many cases, be increased, and it may be argued that the measures pro will 
liave the incidental effect of narrowing the popular basis of higher education. Bat 
to this argument the Commissioners U that in all matters relating to higher 
education, efficiency must be the first and paramount consideration. The necessit 
for this reform. was pressed upon the Commisioners in almost every centre in which 
they took evidence, and the adoption of this particular recommendation will pot 
affect the poor, but earnest seeker after knowledge, for there is an abundance of 
scholarships, stepping-stones to the degree of proficiency to which the earnest 
seeker may aspire. As to the reforms suggested with regard to examinations, 
the exclusion of the School Final from the function of the University, and the 
suggestion that the Matriculation Examination should not be accepted as a test 
for any post in Government service, we are certain that no friends of Univer- 
sity reform will offer any objection. As the Commissioners remark, the Schoo! 
Final Examination ought to be sufficient evidence of fitness to enter the University, 
But at its present standard we are inclined to doubt if it is, aud are glad to notice 
that the Commission does not bind itself to the suggestion, adding to its remark the 


saving clause: ‘Failing this the Matriculation Examination should be merely in 


additional subjects not included in the School Final Examination.’ 


The report of the Commission is very exhaustive, and its recommendations 


are numerous and far-reaching. Knowing that funds are not plentiful and that the 


changes suggested may involve some expense, the Commissioners recommend that 


no new University should be created until the changes pro in the. existing 
Universities have been tested by experience, and Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Trivan- 
drum, Nagpur, Rangoon and Aligarh will have to wait for the Universities they 
are bent upon. The idea of making all Universities teaching Universities is to be 
encouraged, and in this respect the Universities of Calcutta, Allahabad and Madras 
may have something to learn from Bombay, which, as the Principal of the Wilson 
College stated in his evidence, is without qualification a teaching University. The 
unwieldy Senates are to be overhauled, and the number suggested, by Professor 
Sharp, viz., a hundred, has been adopted as adequate for all purposes, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and should not exceed 60 in Allahabad and Lahore. The 
Commissioners would have all the existing rights to elect Fellows confirmed by 
statute. They would revise the list of ez-officco Fellows and add to it the name 
of the Director of Public Instruction. But in order to keep the Senate efficient and 
sufficiently strong, they would make appointments and elections to the Senate for 
a period of five years with power to remove those who will be negligent of their 
duties. In Bombay it was objected that this would operate unfairly on Fellows 
residing in distant cities. But the Commission met this objection by recommend. 
ing that existing Fellows not reappointed when the Senate is reconstituted should 
retain the honorary distinction of Fellowship for life, and that although no Fellow- 
ship shall be bestowed merely asa compliment, honorary Fellowships may be 80 
conferred. The evidence given in Bombay as to the Syndicate has borne fruit. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University expressed as his opinion that the 


Syndicate should be composed of not less than twenty members so that committees. 


should be formed for the disposal of the various matters, rules being made to 
enable them to bring them before the full body for decision when considered neces- 
sary. The Commission hold fifteen syndicates to be enough, and would have the 
Syndicate recoguised by law as the executive authority of the Senate, and some of 
its powers exercised independently of the Senate. They recommend five faculties 
only, rejecting the suggestions for those of Oriental learning, of Agricultare, of 


‘Commerce and of Theology. Agriculture they would have embraced under Science, 


and hold that the growing demand for vommereial instruction ‘can be met otherwise. 


With regard to the rejection of the others, the Commission ¢ 


enough that they do not recommend their adoption. == . 


or uo explanation; 


— 
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A to the affiliation of colleges to the existing Universities, the Commission 
has many recommendations to make, some of which may give rise to further con- 
troversy- Each University, it is believed, requires neu rules. Before a college 
is affiliated, the Commission would have the Director of Public Instruction -report 
why the new institution requires affiliation and what are the guarantees of its 
financial stability. They would insist on every college kee up to the affiliation | 
standard, on each college having a proper governing body, and on its not being 
dependent on the caprice of an individual, and that affiliation be granted not in general 
terms, but with reference to the subjects they are qualified to teach. They would 
have fees neither so high as to prevent the spread of education, nor so lowas to 
tempt poor boys unfit for higher education. Here we have another point rendering 
Mr. Justice Banerji's dissentient note unnecessary. State scholarships, it is shown, 
would provide 3 for really deserving poor boys, and while the Syndicate 
would pres 6 minimum fees for affiliated colleges, certain exemptions would 
be granted 8 colleges designed to bring higher education within the 
reach of © 6 poorest classes. The Commission would affiliate no new second 
grade college, for they hold that if such institutions cannot rise to be first grade 
colleges, they should relapse into high schools. Mr. Justice Banerji thinks -this 
is not only aiming a death-blow at the second grade colleges, but is injurious to 
the true interests of education. He admits that his colleagues have aimed at raising 
the standard of university education and college discipline, and that some of the 
measures of reform they advocate for the attainment of that object tend to place 
education under the control of Government and small bodies of experts, but he 
objects that they seek to reduce the control of what is known as the popular ele- 
ment, to re 14 — — colleges and schools, to deter students of 
average abi umble means from the pursuit of knowledge. He contends, 
however, that they seek to sacrifice surface in order to secure height. According 
to his view the solution they arrive at is only a partial solution of the problem, 
and that while they raise the height of the educational fabric they omit to broaden 
the base. Mr. Justice Banerji suggests no alternative plan, so far as the s 


already before us shows. But we are unable to see how he arrives at the conclu- 
sion he has placed on record.” 


25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th August, after briefly describing _ Avoours, 
the scheme recommended by the Universities Com- „ 
Malene pa. tee Com- mission for the constitution of the Senate and the 
Syndicate, and referring to the counter -suggestions 
made by Dr. Justice Gooroo Das Banerji on the subject in his note of dissent, 
remarke:—“ The suggestions are indeed a counsel of 1 They provide for 
a fair and 2 representation of Government and private educational interest, 
and official and non-official interests to be represented by oe and Indians 
in fair proportion. Reformation should be secured not by breaking loose from the 
educated community but by bringing them to appreciate the advantages of a better 
and improved method. As all colleges cannot be expected to be represented on the 
Syndicate, Dr. Banerji is not for a majority of teachers there. Against the proposal — 
to make the Syndicate's decision about disaffiiation of a college not open to revision 
by the Senate, our learned friend enters an emphatic protest. When sanction to an 
22 is to be given, no large or vested interests are affected if it is withheld. 
case is different when the permission is to be revoked. In such a case to attach 
practical finality to the decision of a single chamber is perhaps the worst way to 
dispose of an important affair. The safeguard against any error of the Syndicate 
that might be afforded by Government action is not likely to e to common- 
dense. For information the Govenment will have to rely on the Syndicate and the 
r of Public Instruction; and both being committed to the opinion expressed, 
the Government may not have all the materials before it to arrive at an indepen- 
dent decision. If the power of revision be exercised by the Senate in every case, 
the Government shall have the opinion of two learned bodies to base their final 
decision on. That the Senate may be overruled is no reason to exercise revisional 
authority over the. decisions of the Syndicate—which should be nothing but a 
Working committee. - Why, in that case all ere: of revision by Judges should be . 
revoked asthe High Court may set aside their decision and uphold the judgment 
of the courts of first instance. This is indeed a lame excuse and is another instance 
142 
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for us, are not as pl 
shat the door of education to deserving students and not to prevent the u 
serving rich from clogging the wheel and really adding to the troubles of Professors 
and Lecturers. risks of undue competition are the laxity of 
andthe lowering of the educational standard. This is sought to be remedied 

fixing the minimum rate of fees. The evils are there without doubt. But the 
lower fees charged in private colleges are not wholly or even 2 * 
for them. It was admitted by competent witnesses that fees did not much affect 
discipline. Dr. Banerji insist upon conditions of : 
and enforced by the Universities and leave the of fees to | 
The Commission is opposed to the transfer of ents from one college to another 
in the middle of a course of study on the ground that such 2 transfer would. 
injurious to discipline, and so on. No sane man would take to 
1138 the grant of a transfer certificate, if it is meant to 

the measure may compel students to stick to an ill 1 
they joined at the commencement of the session ignorance. 
sion suggests that the second colleges | uired to raise their 
status to that of a first grade college and, in case of failure, | 
schools. All ill-equipped colleges, the first 

both in t . 

beeause it is of 


sought to be made the dividing tine between ecbool and college life, 
diate or F. A. Examination is recognised as a legitimate bres 
ar „ A 
Medical or the Engineering Coklege, second grade colleges have a 

The only thing that should be done is to impose conditions for an 
sail well-equipped Hbeariis an teteeaiaeiea™ 


27. The Advocate (Lacknow), of the 2ist August, observes: —“The Gover- 
ment in this country is a machine. It is impersonsl 
* Frofeorsin indian and shrouded in „ The Universities are, like 


the State, cold and colourless, merely intellectual 


ity courses, are | 
? 3 


mater 
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is advised tobe given to socicties and pursuits which bring the men: together out 
us, to attach importance to» games which interest men in dealt outdoor 
exercises to foster: college patriotism, and often to provide à bond of common inter- 
est botweem the Haropase professor: ands his pupil. The universities are also 
asked to do, something to create a true university life by founding, say, reference 
libraries, with reading and conference rooms for professorut and rooris in Which 
students t read and hold de bates. Stupendous difficulties stand in the way 
of a realisation even of the above very modest scheme. It is a’ painful fact to 
acknowledge that European professors in India, who are generally English or 
Seotoh by race; are first Anglo-Indians and then teachers. The stand-aloofness 
that characteridea ‘a. Civilian: is accentuated when imported into the temple of 
knowledge. The race of De Rozios, Richardsons, Eliote and even of Pedlarg is 
fast disappearing from the Education Departments of India,. Their successors - 
now do not only fail to inspire students with high aims and noble sentiments, but 
have begun to suspect disloyalty and sedition even among school boys. The Indian 
professors and lecturers are generally so ill-paid, even by the Education Depart- 


ment, that they cannot but look to key-making, coaching, and other such ways to 


supplement the pittance they get. The amount of work that is exacted from them 
in colleges does not unoften leave them little leisure and energy to think of be- 
friending their pupils even if they have the inclination. The result is disastrous 
and the remedy proposed is quite inadequate for the purpose.” 3 


28. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2ist: August, says: Recently we 
Diseoitent in the Education Depart- have received so many complaints from the emplc 

* of the Education Department, specially those serving 
in certain districts of Oudh, that we feel it our duty to call the attention of the 
Government to these complaints. We hope these grievances will attract the 
attention of the higher officers of the department, and they will desist’ from 
following a course which is bound to create discontent, and thus affect the nature of 
the work done by a large class of the teaching staff. The complaint principally refers 
to. the desire of the department to appoint newly trained graduates and under- 
graduates from the Training College as teachers and Deputy-Inspectors of schools. 
It is no doubt desirable that no new teacher should be appointed in any school unless 
he has under special training and obtained certificates from the Training College. 
Bat it is really hard on old employés to force them to retire in order to make 
room for the trained men. If trained teachers are appeinted to vacancies, there 
can be no possible objection to their a A ut to retire teachers after a 
service of ten or fifteen years, to tell people in rather advanced age to seek new fields 
for employment, to deprive old teachers of their promotions simply because they 
have not undergone any training is really hard, and we think the Director of Public - 
Instruction should revise his orders on the subject. If a teacher has for years 
together been successfally. teaching a class, if he has been so long considered 
efficient to discharge his duties, if there is nothing against him in his service 
book, is it just and proper that he should be told quietly to leave the service or be 
deprived of promotion simply because he is not a graduate or does not hold 
the Training College certificates. We know of capable teachers who officiated in 
higher appointments for years together, but who at the time of promotion were 


_ deprived of it on some flimsy ground, and that promotion was given to juniors. We 


can quote instances, but we do not propose to name the employés who have suffered, 
lest they become marked men. We think it sufficient to say that complaints have 
reached us from numerous quarters, and as they refer in bitter terms to their being 
deprived of their source of livelihood in advanced age the orders passed appear 
to have been very hard on them. We repeat we have the fullest syn pathy 
ould = 


With the proposals of the department that none but competent teachers 8 


placed in charge of even lower classes in zilla schools; what we object to is the 
carrying out of the Object by getting rid of the teachers already in employment. 
Let them either serve out their term of service or let them be rovided ‘elsewhere 
and then better men appointed in their place. Let not an employé of the depart- 
ment, Who has served Government honestly and faithfully for 4 number of years 
de turned gut at ‘a time, when perhaps he cannot secure bulk table employment, 


simply because abler men can be had at cheaper rate-x. 


( ey 


nena ath ieee «I out the various parts of India: in which font: 
plged Sor establishing schools in India minerals abound, regrets that there exists ho provision 
nope viel io! «here fer rting education in mineralogy to such. 
native students as may show a desire for it. It is not necessary that 9 
should supply this want. There are numbers of Rajas, Maharajas and other 
wealthy persons in this country, who can very well afford to establish schools where 
— may be taught. Successful students turned out by such schools will 
prove very useful to Native Princes in finding out the mineral wealth of their States 
and thereby adding to their grandeur and greatness. At present natives who 
take an interest in mineralogy may. to foreign countries in order to receive 
instruction in that highly useful subject, but they are mostly deterred from doing 
so by caste restrictions and heavy expenses. ) 


30. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 14th A adverting to t 
abolition of the Middle English Examinstion de — 
an School Scholarship Examine establishment of the High School Scholarship exami- 
3 nation, refers to the compulsory and the optional 
— 1 prescribed for the examination, and asks what necessity was there to 
include Sanskrit or Arabic in the optional subjects, when both Hindi and Urdu 
had a place in the list of compulsory subjects. Is it fair and reasonable to require 
candidates 14 years old to pass an examination in English, Hindi, Urdu, and an 
Oriental classical language and Euclid among other subjects, and to give a scholar- 
ship of Rs. 5 a month to the first fifty candidates ? Again, the scheme is open to the 
charge of encouraging cramming which it is desired to check. If the Middle 
lish examination has been abolished, the Upper Pri Examination which 


E 
children eight years of age are required to pass, has still to be retained. 


31. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th August, complains that 

al condition er though Marehra is a sufficiently large town in the 

an English private school et Marebra, tah district, there is no adequate ision for 

English education of the children of the residents. 

An English school was opened at Marehra by the efforts of the late Mr. Beck of 

the Aligarh College and is still in existence, but it is in a most unsatisfactory 

condition, the subscriptions given by certain gentlemen being inadequate to meet 

the expenses. Though the school was established at the instance of the Muhan- 

madan residents, the Hindus also derive benefit from it to some extent. And 

hence there is no reason why the school should receive no aid from the local Muni- 

cipal Board and the District Board. The District Magistrate would do well to 

arrange for suitable grants to the school by the Municipal and the District Boards, 
and thereby place the residents under a great obligation to him. 


(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


peste 32. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th August, observes—“ The Goven-. 
14th August, 192. ment of India have republished their Resolution on 
aa d l Land Lv gs Falle. fia the Land Revenue Policy in a book form and priced it 
at ten annas only in order to enable the public to get 
it. As New India points out, the Resolution does not refute Mr. Dutt's great 
indictment about the poverty of the people and the recurring famines. Fortunatel 
the cry has been given that India is the most lightly taxed country in the world. 
The income per head of * in every country must be com with the 
incidence of taxation to show how far the le are well or badly off. From 
published statistics it is found that an Englishman's estimated annual income is 
£35°2, and out of this he pays £2°58 as taxes, In Germany the average income 
per head of population is £18-7, and the incidence of taxation is £1°35. France has an 
income per head of 25°7 and pays £3°02 as taxes. Denmark has an average income 
per head of £23-2, and the incidence of taxation is £1°72. Russia, one of the 
poorest of civilised countries, possesses an income of £9°9 per head, and pays £1°22 
as taxes. India, with an estimated income of 30 shillings at the widest, has to pay 
6,3 shillings per head for the benefit of the present civilised administration. In 
other words, when the Englishman has to pay one-fourteenth of his income 48 
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taxes, and the German a little less than one-fourteenth, and the Frenchman pays a 
little-less than one-seventh, and the Dane one-thirteenth and the Russian one-eighth, 
the subject of the British Indian Government has to pay over one-fifth. of his éarn-- 
ings as taxes. We make a. present of this problem to our local daily contemporary 
for a satisfactory solution.” | | 


— (9).—General, 


33. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 15th August, 
| says that though bribery does not appear to be so 
nnen prevalent among responsible officers now as it was a 
few years ago, when it attracted Sir Antony MacDonnell’s notice, it is still as 
rampant among the ministerial officials as ever in all the courts and public offices 
in British India. It is difficult to find a parallel to the terrible proportions which it 
has assumed. Even if an officer presiding over a court, or the head of an office is 
himself an upright man, he deliberately connives at the exaction of bribes by his 
amla, which is little short of his accepting bribes himself. Those persons who 
have had occasion to visit courts, &c., must have seen the peshi clerk (reader) 
receiving bribes under the very nose of his officer. When the question of checking 
bribery among the amlas was referred to officers, it is believed that some of them 
replied that it was impossible for one to stop such universal evil, and to make 
oneself an enemy of the whole of amladom. If Government desires to assure 
itself of the universality and enormity of the evil of corruption among the office 
establishments, let it depute a responsible officer to make an. enquiry into the 
matter. For instance, a list of the names of the persons who have had dealings 
with a court may be prepared from the court registers, and it will be found on 
enquiry from these persons, that hardly five per cent. of them had not greased 
the palms of the clerks. It is high time that Government took some steps to put 
dowa, or at least check official corruption, 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—RAmwar. 


34. The Naiyar - i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th August, does not see 
the propriety of appointing a goods supervisor both 
Moradated Palle supervisor at the at the Bareilly and the Chandausi Railway-Stations, 
and not at Moradabad as well. Bareilly, is no doubt 

a large junction station, and needed a goods supervisor. But Moradabad is com- 
paratively a much larger junction station than Chandausi, and the railway 


Pe should see that a goods supervisor is appointed at ‘the latter station 
A180. 


35. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2ist August, observes :—“ That the 
e Railway authorities are simply callous in regard to the 
for opening a Hindu hotel at the comforts of Indian passengers is evident from all their 
egpur alway, °" “™* Bensel Goingg in spite of large promises in circulars and 
: conferences. The Hinduis as much in need of some 

food when on journey in a railway train as any other person. Several applications 
made by private persons and trading firms to be allowed to open hostels on important 
railway stations met with refusals, some couched in curt and some in sweet 
language, The latest incident comes from Kharagpur on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway. A. gentleman applied for a site for the location of Hindu refreshment 


rooms. He got the following reply :— 


From—The President, Station Committee, Kharagpur. 
To—Vishou Balkrishna, ) | 

Care of Wasndeo Seetaram, Trains Clerk, District Traffic Superintendent’s Office, 
FT barsgpur. ‘on e 


Oopn AKHBAR, 
15th August, 1902. 


NaIyAR-I-Azayw, * 
19th August, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
Ast August, 1902. 


Nastm-1-AGRA, 
15th August, 1902. 


Ov SamAcHAz, 
14th August, 1902. 


July, 1902. 


( 8% ) 
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Tube pisoe Will be fixed by me bn your signing the-agreement and paying tent of Re 
per month in advance. This term is ‘allowed for a year only and in Arvo ho, bra — * 
auctioned yearly. | | | | | 


4 Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Earnest G. Beoxerrt, 
ade 
3 | Station Committee, Kharagpnr,’ 
Just think of a charge of Rs. 600 as rent for starting a restaurant for 
Hindas. A flat and point-blank refusal would have been a better and more honest 
reply. It is a known fact that refreshment-rooms on station platforms for Euro- 
ns are given to contractor on nominal monthly rents, hardly exceeding Rs. 2 and 
Ra. 3 per set of rooms set apart for the purpose, the rooms being part of the station 
buildings and constructed at the cost of the railway. The 1 bas xets of the 
contractors are allowed to be carried on the line on concession rates and the 
servant allowed free passes. So much is done for European travellers. And 
when the main supporters of. the railways in this country are to be supplied 
with fresh food and refreshments, the authorities of the railways block the way.” 


VII.—Post Orrice. 


36. The Nastm-t-Agra, of the 15th August, complains that as there is no 
clerk or te attached to the post-office at Agra, 
teed for 6 Bengelt knowing clerkin' ho knows Bengali, and that consequently letters, 
&c., addressed in that language, are delivered to the 
addressees a day or two after they have been received in the post-office. It would 
appear that all the letters, &., in Bengali are made over toa n in whose 
circle Bengalis largely reside. This man gets the Bengali addresses deciphered, 
and then brings back the letters,‘&c.; to the office, and has them distributed to the 
various postmen for delivery to the addressees. This system necessarily involves 
the delay of a day or two, and the result is that the addressees concerned, especially 
such of them as are traders, suffer loss. The simple remedy for this state of things 
is to transfer one of the clerks in the post-office to another post-office, and to get a 
Bengali-knowing one in return. 


VIII.—Native Societies any Rexicious anp Social Marrenrs. 


37. The Oudh samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th August, regrets to say that 
7 the Rathydtra festival was not held at Ghazipur this 
at Gite of the Rathydtre festival 


ear. Contrary to custom and precedent, the District 

istrate ordered all music with the car procession to 

be stopped within forty yards of all Muhammadan mosques on either side. As there 
are many mosques in the town, the restriction imposed by the District Magistrate 
d go without music. The Hindus therefore resolved 


meant that the procession shoul 
to suspend the procession altogether, and forwarded a petition to the Commissioner 
rotesting against the strate's order. It is to be hoped that Sir James Digges 

Touche will give a good lesson to this Magistrate, who appears to have an undue 
leaning towards Mnsalmans, so that he may not interfere with religious matters in 
this wax in future. C N 


IX. - MIsScrIILANTOUs. 


Eürlern unlenin, 38. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for July, remarks :—* They have 


paid little regard to the pe itical institutions of India 
for starting an ola nswapesee” Who would think it practicable to carry out a measure 
| which is entirely un-British in its nature and * 
acter. Rightly or wrongly all our public institutions and laws are either adapte 
from or based on British laws and institutions. The constitution of our Gover™ 
ment, the basal principles of our legislation, our system of administration of justice 
aye, even our educational institutions are all fashioned on their British prototype 
So is the system of our Press. Would it not therefore be a’contradiction not oni) 
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in terms, bat in ideas to think of our being saddled with Government organs, a 


ment. It may be that in France with its rigoronely. centralized administration 5 
an official organ like the. Noniteur might achieve — but is not the state of 
affairs entirely different in India, where decentralized forms and methods based on 
British system of administration have been adopted as the cardinal principles of 
Government. Again, there is no lack of Government organs through which to take 
the public into confidence. There are our official gazettes—Imperial and Provin- 
cial-—published both in English and the vernaculars, and what is there to prevent 
the Government from utilizing the same for placing before the public all such 
information as would be in the opinion of the Government calculated to remove all 
wrong impressions and misunderstandings ? The Government have also at their 
disposal officially inspired Anglo-Indian Journals, which might be utilized for the 
game purposes. Then the Viceroy and the provincial rulers have to do a great 
deal of travelling in the course of the year, and is it not possible for them to take 
advantage of the occasions offered in the course of the tours, to enlighten the. pub- 
lic as to the views and the opinions of the Government in regard to pending 
measures, legislative and administrative, and to the policy on which they are based ? 
Recently Lord Curzon published a long controversial reply to Mr. R. C. Datt’s 
criticisms on the Government policy of Land Assessments, and can it be seriously 
contended by any well-informed critic that the Resolution would have carried 
greater weight with the people, if it had been N in some avowed organ 
7 


of the Government. Far from it, it is to be feared, that if the Government had 
0 its own organs, the matter appearing therein would be scrutinised by the public 
3 with a jealous and suspicious eye, even where the facts stated or the inferences 
7 drawn were wholly true and unimpeachable. Those familiar with conditions of 
e public life in this country are thoroughly aware that the occasional support of any 
d controversial measures of the Government even by journals known for their 
independent views raises a suspicion against the journal of currying favour with 
. the powers that be, and it is not very hard to foresee the treatment that would be 
e meted out by the public to the views of a journal. pledged to support the cause 
g of the Government, as the sworn and subsidised upholder of its policy. For these 
y reasons—and for many more which could be urged with equal force—the' sugges- 
8 tion of a Government organ in this country is wholly unhappy, and we hope we 
3 have heard the last of it. The remedy proposed for putting an end to the supposed 
disaffection of a small section of the educated [ndians—a microscopic minority out 
of a microscopic minority—would in fact be more hurtful than the disease which 
it is sought to cure, through its application.” : 


it 39. The Riydz-t-Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 12th August, referring to the num- 
is 5 | ber of quacks and charlatans who are found practising 
ct charlatans poses U necks 224 as physicians in all parts of the country, observes that 
to . they generally do more harm than good to patients. No 
re person who has not passed a medical examination of a recognized institution, is 
te allowed to practise medicine on the European system; then why is each and every 
sd native free to set up as a vaidya or hakim, whether he possesses any medical 
or knowledge or not Surely it is high time that it were ruled that in future 
68 nobody would be allowed to practise medicine according to the native system, unless 
16 and until he produces a certificate from two experienced and competent vaidyas 


in orhakims testifying to his medical qualifications. Anybody transgressing the 
rule should be held fable to punishment. Another class of men, who go under the 
name of satiyas (oculists), more often completely destroy the eyesight of persons 
suffering from eye-diseases than improve it.. They should also be put down. 


ve 40. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 15th August, publishes a 
, | communication in which the writer complains that 
re, bnd Precautionary measures at the side drains of certain roads at Unao are so choked 

. Megs with mud that rain-water does not freely pass through 
ed them, Arrangements for the inspection of passengers coming from plague-infected 
U- places have been made at the rai way station with effect from the 1st August. The 
be, Deputy Commissioner has also issued orders for the destruction of rats. The 
eS. people are greatly excited and filled with terror lest plague should break out in 
their midst by the detention of plague-affected passengers in the town. 


state of things entirely foreign to British conception of administration and Govern- 


RTrAZ-1-Faiz, 
12th August 1902. 


HInDOSsTHAN, 
15th August, 1902. 
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like a deserted one. The Municipal members would do well to shake 
lethargy, form ward committees, in consultation and co-operation with 
themselves, take steps to have the interior of the houses fully cleaned, and 
in right earnest to the cleanliness‘ of streets: and by-lanes in the town. 


IYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 26th August, 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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1. Tu Arya Mitra (Bareilly), of the 24th August, thanks God for 
qu bers. Froestoring King-Emperor Edward VII to health, and 
ea acl ee Sn t at his coronation. It obser ves that her 
late Gracious Majesty Empress Victoria loved the people like her own children, and 
during ber long reign they fully enjoyed the blessings of Pax Britannica. Her son, 
their present Sovereign, is therefore very dear to them. They would gladly lay down 
their lives on His Majesty's behalf. It is very gratifying that His Majesty is 
inclined to follow in his Hlustrious mother 8 footsteps. writer offers cordial 
congratulations to the King-Emperor on his coronation, and prays for his long life. 


2, The Almora Akhbér, of the 24th August, publishes the speech made 
ö teen oh Sins "tale by Pandit Durga Datta Pant at Naini Tal on 
| | Coronation day. He prayed for the long life of His 
Majesty and the extension of the British Empire. He pointed out that according to 
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Atmorna Axnnin, 
24th August, 1902. 


the Hindu religious. bool a king is an incarnation or shadow of God on earth, 


is not faithful to his Sovereign cannot be faithful to God. | | 

3. The Almora Akhbér, of the 24th August, says that though Haldwani 
| ast bas a small population, especially in the hot weather, 
,Ceronation day a Haldweni in the about three thousand persons assembled there to ex- 
. press Joy on the Coronation 8 Five hundred poor 
people were fed, and there was a display of fireworks with illuminations at night. 
At Ramji's temple prayers were offered for His Majesty's longevity and success. 


4, The Almora Akhbar, of the 24th August, refers to a public meeting 
held at Lansdowne in Garhwal under the auspices of 
Coronation day &t Landsdowne, Pandit Shambhu Datta Joshi, Forest Ranger. Pandit 
* Gauri Datta Pant, Deputy Collector, who presided, 
made a short speech suited to the occasion. Fireworks were let off, and there 
was a distribution of sweetmeat next morning. 


5. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 21st August, referring to 
the various arrangements that are being made to add 


quoting some, Sanskrit verses in support of his contention. Indeed a person who 


Native Chietvand the ust of eanety of to the grandeur of the coming Proclamation Darbar 


newspapers invited thereto. 


ee at, Delhi, gives a list of the Native Chiefs who have 
been invited to the Darbar by the Viceroy. But it is very s that the Chiefs 


Atwora Arusée, 
24th August, 1903. 


Atwora Axrupéz, 
24th Aug ust, 1902. 


Prayia Samicuiz, 
Alst August, 1902. 


are requested to bring with them their own tents, which they will be required to 


pitch ina “jungle,” and live therein during their stay at Delhi, no houses being pro- 
vided for their accommodation by Government. What sounds still more.odd is that 
the Chiefs will have to provide th 

own cost. This is strange hospitality indeed, on the part of the Government 
which has invited the Chiefs as its guests! Lord Curzon himself has had several 
oecagions to be the t of Native Chiefs: but was he ever told to buy his food 
from the bagar, or to five in camp ina jungle? The editor then publishes a list 
of the editors of newspapers who have been invited to the Darbar, and regrets to 
say that the editors of such long-standing and —— as the Bid rat 
Mitra, the Praydg Sa madchar, the Hindosthan, the Shrt Vankateshwar, the 
Kesari, and the 25 i Vijay, should have been left out, and that the editors of 
all the newspapers in the fa putana and the Central Provinces should have been 
ie ra ignored. It is not yet too late for the authorities to revise the list of 


ts invited, and make necessary corrections. 


6. The Riydz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 24th August, says that 
. only four native editors of newspapers in the United 
credit „ . . „ Coming Delhi Darbar... The selections’ reflect little 

wat on the judgment.of the officer in charge of the press, inasmuch as some 


Provinces have been selected for invitation to the 


emselves and their men with food and light at their 


VSU DRA, 
22nd August, 1902. 


ADVOCATB, 
28th August, 1902. 


* 
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: he same objection is applicable 
lectior in taluqdars have — 2 
| | ugqdars 


or in 


have been issued to the following 

pers to attend the Darbar of Delhi 
ee and to be guests of the Government of India for a 

fortnight from the 27th December to 12th January:— 451 | 


Prakash,’ Bombay; “ Dnyan # 
Bombay ; “Bombay Samachar,” Bomba : 
Patrika,” Calcutta; „Hindu Patriot,” Calcutta ; a ; 
Calcutta; “Behar Times, Bankipur; “ Moslem Chronicle and Muhammadan Observer,” 
Calcutta ; ar, acral Calcutta; “Basumati,” Calcutta; “ Hindi vasi,’ Calcutta ; 
“ Hitavadi,” Calcutta; “Sanjivani,” Calcutta; “ Advocate,” Lucknow; Samächär, 
Allahabad ; “ Agra Akhbar,” Agra; „ Bharat ‘Jivan,” Benares ;“Oudh Akhbar,” Lucknow; 
e Tribune, Lahore ; “Observer,” Lahore; Civil and Military News,” Ladhiana; Victoria 
Paper,” Sialkot 3 “ Burma Herald, Rangoon ; and “Balnchistan Ghizetie,”’ Quetta, - 


he publication of the list has given rise to much discussion in the Verna- - 


cular Press, particularly the Urdu press of U 
many leading Urdu papers both in the United 
figure in the list and some of those that have found 
the largest circulation. The absence of all Urda from Lahore is considered 
remarkable. Such is the complaint of the Hindi papers also. The absence of the 
largest circulated weekly of Bombay or that of the oldest Hindi paper of Calcutta 
has been commented upon. Whoever may be responsible for preparing the list, it 
appears he is not in touch with the Vernacular Press and is not aware of the influ- 
ence which each paper wields in its province. This is a small matter, and Govern- 
ment might yet remove some, omissions and thus remove. all cause of complaint. 
But we feel bound to say one thing to the Vernacular Press. It is derogatory to 
the dignity of the press to make absence of invitation a matter of complaint. In 
the Panjab and in these Provinces we have a section of the Vernacular Press 
which does not feel ashamed of appearing as uninvited guests in the courts of 
Indian Chiefs on occasions of festivities in their States: That section is treated 
with contempt both by the publie and press. Let not the better class of papers of 
which we have got now a number, degrade themselves by begging ‘ invitations’ 
from the Government. We have got enough of our ‘countrymen who would move 
heaven and earth to have an invitation to attend the-Darbar. Let not the press join 


India. It is pointed out that 
i and the Panjab, do not 
place in the list do not enjoy 


the long list and thus degrade itself.” 


8. The Vasundhardé (Lucknow), of the 22nd August, observes that the 
rejoicings held by natives in all parts of the country 
on Coronation — are an unmistakable proof of 
their loyalty to the British throne, and hopes that 
a Government will grant them a new privilege in 
recognition of their loyalty on the oceasion of the coming Delhi Darbar. 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th August, remarks :—‘‘ When the 

2 2 Boer War caused havoc among the British soldiers, 
r — the loyalty and 2 of Indians pea a qe 
26 t was recognised and praised lishmen, Anglo- 
Indians and Colonists. Now that affairs are about to m tb that normal condi- 
tion, the old hatred of Colonials towards Indians is asserting itself 3 
Here are extracts from two papers published in South Atrios. The Naial 
Advertiser says:— As matters stand, we cannot now do without labourers in 
Natal; but our aim should be to limit immigration: as far as possible within our 
strict requirements, and not, as Sir Lepel Griffimappears to desire, to throw. open our 
gates to all classes of Indians and to eneo their permanent settlement. What 


ever he may think of such a course, bo may rest asstzod that the Colonies of Bout 


rr 


ugust, says:— From the Foreign 


‘ 


Africa 


: 
Wr 


Il.—AYGHANISTAN AND Trans-F'RontTIER. 


10. The Ad uocate (Lucknow), of the 24th August, observes :— If the late 
Abdur Rahman was an iron ruler, none the less. 80 is 
22 re E bis son and successor, Amir Habibullah Khau. The 
new Amir began with a promise of soft treatment, but 
tightened his grasp in no time. Such a course was found neces on aceount of 
the hardy and wild character of his people. In a very short time Habibullah 
developed all the traits of his father’s character; in one respect he went further. 
In order to secure his kingdom against foreign aggression, he ordered that every 
eighth man in his land should serve in the army for some time. This was a false 
step. Some of his subjects at once sent up a memorial to him praying for the can- 
cellation of the edict referred to above. They submit that while in time of war 
avery one of them would cheerfully lay down his life in the servioe of his sovereign, 
compulsory service in time of peace is a species of. coercion which: is galling to 
them. As an alternative they suggest that an instructor of musketry should be 
appointed for every village to teach the able-bodied 2 1 mre the use of breech- 
Joading rifle—an arrangement which would save the villagers no inconsiderable 
inconvenience and loss. The proposal has, however, one great disadvantage which 
Amir Habibullah is sure to note, and that is, it will entail on the State a very 
heavy expense which may be found to be simply prohibitive, unless indeed the 
Afghans submit to a special tax to be levied for the purpose. The matter is still 
occupying the consideration of the Amir, and meanwhile the orders issued regard- 
ing conscription are to be held in abeyance. So the people in Afghanistan know 
how to say even to the despotism of their Amir: ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.’ They have the power to enforce this wish.” | | 


III.—- Nara Statss. 
Nil. 
IV .—ApMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


11. The Oudh Samachar ager of the 21st August, says that Pandit 

Kashi Prasad, who was a Deputy Collector at 

ex-Doputy Caleta. 4 Prasad, Meerut, was accused of corruption and dismissed after 

an inquiry into the charge by a Commission. It is a 

matter of great satisfaction that the Pandit has honourably been acquitted on an 

inquiry having again been made under the orders of the Sessions Judge. It remains 
lo be seen whether he will be reinstated in his post by Government. ; 


12. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad) for July, observes :—'Only the 

re other day a criminal appeal was heard by Knox, J., of 
Banda Brahmas e cee? = the the Allahabad High Court, and His Lordship's judg- 
7 ment has already appeared in the Pioneer. The 
Circumstanees disclosed in appeal were as astounding as the view of law adopted by; 
the Sessions Judge ; the case was shocking to all settled notions of criminal law. 
Briefly stated the facts were these: A dead child was discovered on the top of a 
neighbour's tiled hut. On the previous day a Brahman girl, who had been married 
late, in life, had given birth to a still-born child, which was according to custom 
buried, The theory of the Police was that this child had been given birth to by 
us Brahmin girl, and that as it, was an illegitimate child, it was disposed of in 
that manner to conceal its birth, and thus to avoid the shame and disgrace which 
otherwise. would be brought upon the family. The result of the prosecution was 
t the girl was convicted. She appealed to the High Court, and on the apnea 
‘oming up before Mr. Justice Knox, His Lordship delivered.a judgment. which is 


Tines chim 1 
E e e My 
ha to move. in their 0 groove and Indians can hope to get no fayousnble 
treatment from colonists. | | 


ADVOGATS, 
24th August, 1902. 


Oupa SamAcHAr, 
2ist August, 1902. 


Karierg SamAcuipr, 


for July 1902. 
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13. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th August, says: —“ We believe 
ever since the establishment of tbe Judicial Commis- 
141 — 2 ak Ry sioner’s Court of Oudh, the office of the Registrar had 
been a close preserve for the memters of the 
Provincial Service. We now understand that proposals have been laid before the 
Government to snatch away this appointment from the Provincial Service, and 
to reserve it in future for the junior members of the Civil Service. The proposal 
is bound to create some discontent in the Provincial Service and we feel it our 
duty to raise a note of warning. We understand that Maulvi Nihal-ud-din 
Ahmad, who has ably discharged the functions of the Registrar, is to go on 
furlough and that he, on return from furlough, will have to revert to the Executive 
line. The vacancy is likely to be filled up by offering it to a Junior Civilian. 
Maulvi Nihal-ud-din Ahmad has been discharging his duties to the satisfaction of 
successive Judicial Commissioners. Wedo not know what are the reasons 
of the permanent Judicial Commissioner Mr. Ross-Scott’s dissatisfaction with 
his work. But there is no reason to believe that because Maulvi Nihal-ud- 
din Ahmad. after satisfying a number of Judicial Commissioners, failed to 
gain the appreciation of Mr. Ross-Scott, every other member of the Provincial 
Service will prove a failure as Registrar of his court. We have reason to 
believe that Mr. Ross-Scott, before submitting the proposal to the Local 
Government that a Civilian should be appointed Registrar of his court, made 
the offer to two members of the Provincial Judicial Service who not finding 
the offer advantageous to themselves declined to accept it. But because the two 
officers selected by the Judicial Commissioner did not accept his offer, there 18 
no reason to believe that others would have done the same. The offer should 
have been made to other members in the judicial line, and on failure to have one 
capable Registrar from the Sub-Judges of Oudh, the Allahabad High Court might 
have been asked to nominate a Sub-Judge from the Agra Province or the Local 
Government asked to select a successor to Maulvi Nihal-ud-din Ahmad from 
among the Deputy Collectors. Why should it be taken for granted that no capable 
Registrar can be had from the entire Provincial service of the United Provinces ? 
Such an assumption is hard on the Service and casts an unjust slur on the members. 
There may be some charm in the letters C. S., but for our 1 we do not think it 
is a wise policy to appoint a junior officer as Registrar. No Civilian can be ! 
who will stick to the post for more than two or fhree years. By the time a Civilian 
in the Rs.800 grade receives his training and is in a position to master details, be 
will have to revert to the direct line. No Civilian will be attracted by the work, 
and the emoluments are not so attractive that a Civilian is likely, to stick to the 
appointment sufficiently long. The proposal as it stands should not be accep 
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by the Local Government and the Government of India; to which à reference is 
hound. to be made; Unnecessary discontent that one prize post is about to be 

snatched away from the Provincial Service without just cause, undeserved 
‘lor that it caünot produce one member who would give satisfaction to the Judicial 
Commissioner of Ondh as his Registrar would be the outcome of the recommenda - 
tions made by the Judicial ‘Commissioner which will do no good either to the 
Government or to the litigating public. 


14. The Muraqqa-i-Tasawwar (Fatehpur), of the 2ist August, comparing 


| the duties of civil court amins with those of sale- 
e Sue Oollectore omees Clerks in the Collectors’ offices, observes that the 


duties of the latter are much more onerous and 


responsible than those of the former. A civil court amin has only to execute 
certain kinds of civil court decrees, while the sale-clerk in the Collector’s office 


attends not only to Revenue Court decrees, but also to certain classes of Civil 
Court decrees, and has also to carry out orders for the sale of zamindari property 
attached for arrears of Government revenue. Such being the case, it is difficult to 
understand why the sale-clerks are allowed less pay aad receive no pension. As 
the question of an increase in the salaries of the ministerial establishments in 

neral in the district courts is on the tapis at present, the writer takes this oppor- 
tunity to press the claims of sale-clerke on the attention of the authorities, and 
urges that their rates of emoluments should be suitably raised, and their appoint- 


ments made pensionable. 
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(b).—Police. 

. 15. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for July says :— Weare glad 

, to note that Mr. Colvin, Barrister-at-Law, one of the 

en of the Folice Commis- members of the Allahabad Bar, has been appointed a 

1 member of the Police Commission. We have no 

. doubt that Mr. Colvin’s great and varied experience as a lawyer, and his intimate 

1 knowledge of the ‘kdr-rawai’ of the Police, will enable him to render most 
A useful service as a member of the Commission. No better selection could be made 
" by the Government from the non-official European community of these Provinces. 
4 But while we are glad at his appointment, we are bound to say that the personnel 
f of the Commission taken as a whole is not what it should have been. Selection 
. should have been made from the non-official native community in a more liberal 
b and intelligent manner. As to our hopes about the result of the Commission, we 
1. are afraid we cannot be very sanguine. Lord Curzon’s Commissions have not so 
. far taken us one step farther, and we are afraid all that we are going to have out 
a] of the Police Commission is a voluminous report and an elaborate resolution. 
to As to any reforms being actually brought about, perhaps Lord Curzon may be 
al | away by that time, or the unsatisfactory condition of the finances may be 
le D eg . 

1g 


16. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 2ist August, says that the 

| Police Committee was to sit at Benares on the 18th 

Police Committee. idem and to examine ten or twelve witnesses. More 
4 witnesses should be examined, and they sbould give 
evidence fearlessly. They should not mince matters but should expose police 
tyranny and oppression in all their nakedness. It is difficult to say how far 
the Police Commission will be successful, inasmuch as it is deficient in its very 


5 238 No pains should, moreover, be spared to assist in the reform of the 


1 17. The Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 24th August, observes 
ad that the questions drawn up by the Local Police 
0 ‘aval Police Committee, Committee and the principles laid down by it for 
he ther ‘Sap dae answering them are not very satisfactory. But now 
*. mere is not sufficient time for making any change. However, Government can 
4 Neue & notification to the effect that articles published in newsp pers, and ‘that 
ed. Ru lets und communications sent to Government on the subject of police reform, 


de male over to the Police Committee for consideration. 
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19, One Muhammad Nir Khan, a retired Resaldär, writing to the Nast u- i- 
| rete Agra, of the 23rd August, refers to the high-handed 
practices and oppressions of the police, and says that 
popular complaint against, and hatred towards the police are due to the manner in 
which the latter abuse their power in the course of their investigations into 
criminal cases, with a view to extorting bribes, confessions, &c. Here is a recent 
instance in point. On the 28th May last at Agra, a person made a complaint that's 
dog belonging to a certain woman had bit a child, and one Sub- Inspector and 
two constables appeared on the scene to make local enquiries: The Sub-Inspector 
at once ordered the woman in question to be brought before him. The woman 
earnestly pleaded that she was a parda-nashin lady, and could not appear before 
the public, but the Sub-Inspector would not accept her excuse and had her 
brought before him. On being questioned she replied that the offending dog did 
not belong to her, but to another respectable man. An enquiry was made from 
this gentleman, and he acknowledged the dog to be his. Now the lady 
ought to have been set free; but strange to say the Sub-Inspector forced her 
to proceed to the city police station on foot, either to. disgrace her, or from 
ulterior motives, and then, after detaining her for full one hour at the station, 
let her go, on her giving bail. The matter did not however end here, and the 
Sub-Inspector challaned her to the court of a Magistrate for trial, The lady 
repeated the same statement which she had made before the police, and the owner 
of the dog corroborated her statement in the court, but the Magistrate, Heaven 
knows under what law, sentenced her toa fine of Rs. 25 all the same! An 
appeal was made to the District Magistrate, who is a just officer, and he acquitted 
the lady, remitting the fine. From this case, the Police Committee can. easily 
understand to what troubles, worries and indignities do the police deliberately 
subject even innocent persons from ulterior motives, The investigating Sub- 
Inspector, if he was minded to act in good faith, ought to have released the 
lady at once after he had found the dog belonged to another person, or he 
should have at least accepted her bail at her home, and not compelled her to walk 
on foot as a criminal to the city police station. Hence, if Government desires to 
effectively stop the police oppressions, tortures and bribery, it can do no better 
than reljeve the police of the duty and power of making preliminary enquiries 
into criminal cages, and entrust that work to a new class of officers appointed 
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In the first place, the police are generally demoralised by such persons who 
seek to falsely incriminate their relatives, friends or others whom they desire 
to injure from ulterior motives or personal grudge. Sometime ago, there lived a 
husband and his wife in a village in the United Provinces, with whom other resid- 
ents of the village were displeased. The couple went on a pilgrimage. It so hap- 
pened that the wife, who was not on the best of terms with her husband, chanced to 
fall into the hands of an emigration agent, and was shipped to an island, and the 
husband returned home alone. His neighbours, owing him a grudge as they did, 
colluded with the police, and accused him of having made away with his wife by 
poison, The required evidence was soon forthcoming, and even the very lorha 
(mailer) and sil (flat stone) with which, it was alleged, poison had been ground, 
was produced before court. The result was that the poor fellow was sentenced 
to transportation for life by the Sessions Judge. A certain resident of the village 
subsequently chanced to emigrate to the island where the wife of the convict had 
preceded him, and happening to meet her there told her the whole story. The 
matter reached the ears of the authorities, and the convict, who had not fortunately 
been sentenced to death, was released and sent to his village. Similar instances 
in which innocent persons have been convicted can be quoted in any number. 


2ndly.—The majority of Thanadars and investigating police officials are mis- 
behaved, incompetent, uncivil and low-bred. If you ask them as to what caste 
they belonged ; they will of course readily tell you that ther were Brahmans, 
5 or Moghals, and so forth. But if you trace their true origin you 
will find them to be bastard children of bearers «nd butlers of Europeans. Men of 
such origin will do worse than treat people uncivilly, harass the respectable 
classes, fabricate cases and seek to acquire as much money as possible. : 


3rdly.—The police continue to misbehave themselves without let or hind- 
a. because people are afraid to bring their misdeeds to the notice of the 
authorities. 


4thly.—The police succeed in inducing even big zamindars and bankers to 


give false evidence in support of their fabricated cases. If Magistrates make a 


point of prosecuting false witnesses the police would not be able to easily fiad men 
willing enough to be tutored by them. ‘ 
 Sthly—The preliminary enquiry is a most important factor in a case, but 
unfortunately it is generally spoilt by bad, inefficient investigating officials. Such 
enquiries should invariably be conducted by experienced, able and honest officials. 
he evidence recorded by an investigating official, whether in the diary or on a 
separate piece of paper, should always be countersigned by the witness, so that 
it may not ‘readily be tampered with as is done at present. 
6thly.— With a single exception, all the District Superintendents of Police 
and. Assistant District Superintendents in the United Provinces are Europeans. 
erily; a natixe by reason of his birth is better acquainted with the feelings, man- 
hers, & Of the: people than a foreigner, and hence natives may be expected to make 
146 5 | 
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more efficient’. Distriet Superintendents and Assistant Distriet Saperintendants of 


Police. Nom that natives are appointed District ‘Magistrates, there is no reason 
why they cahnot-make good controlling police officers.as well. Why, the objects 
of the migintenance of the police: being to protect the lives and: at the 
people, they can be best subserved only when natives are appointed 
Superintendents of Police. | | Ader oo Sehr e fg 
7thly—Combination of both judicial and executive functions in the same 
officer is & serious block in the way of police reform. A good many District, Joint 
and Deputy Magistrates fail to do justice in many a case on account of their exe. 


cutive. functions. : 

Sthly.—It is a disgrace to the police force that Assistant District Superin- 
tendents and District Superintendents of Police are so apt to abuse constables, 
Head constables, Sub Inspectors and Inspectors of Police. 

9thly.—The subordinate Police are required to show a large number of 
crimes in their quarterly and yearly reports, and the result is that false cases 


are got up and innocent persons incriminated to make up the required average. 


This practice is simply scandalous, and casts diseredit on Government. 


Iothly.— The majority of the police rank and file are neither fully acquainted 
with tlieĩr duties, nor do they discharge them . The officials in charge of 
police stations should be required to go the rounds in their beats at night and 
keep an eye on thieves and other professional criminals. | 


11thly.—A good many men who have received a sound education and belong 
to respectable families are willing to enter the 13 service, but they are debarred 
from admission owing to their short stature. If the restriction as to height were 
removed a good many educated men woald readily join the force. | 


12thly.—Most of the police officials spend more than the emoluments they 
receive from Government. They even purchase large landed property. Where 
does all this money come from? When a person is first admitted into the Police 
Department an enquiry may be made as to the pecuniary means and property 
he possesses at the time, and then if it is subsequently found that, having due 
regard to his private means, he saves more money than he can fairly do after 
meeting his ordinary expenses, he must be deemed to be guiity of bribery. 
An enquiry into the pecuniary circumstances of every police official had 
better be instituted every three years through District Magistrates. The Municipal 
and District Boards may also be required to submit a monthly report on the 
conduct of the police to their respective District Magistrates. Due notice should 


of course be taken of these reports if they are to be a free expression of the opinion 
of the representatives of the people. 


13thly.—It is a mistake to place an official at the head of the Police Depart- 
ment who has never seen this service in any capacity. Such an outsider sees things 
only through the eyes of the Deputy Inspectors-General and others. The highest 
post in the police force should certainly be recruited from the Department itself. 


14thly.—The police generally ill-treat accused persone, cruelly beating ant 
torturing them to extort confessions of guilt, and many an innocent person is 
led to eonfess to a crime simply to. escape torture, and is then 5 with 
imprisonment quite unjustly. This bigh-handedness of the police will be checked 
to a very large extent if every person who is arrested by the police is examined 


by a doctor so that any serious injury caused, whether externally or internally, 
to the accused, may be detected. 


15thly.—Much jobbery prevails in the internal administration of the police, 
promotions, reductions and transfers being most irregularly and unsystematically 
made. Appointments and promotiops are generally made on mere recommendations, 
while ‘reductions, and even dismissals are made without any guilt being proved: 


everything depends on the sweet will af the higher authorities, and not on good 


16thly.—The Indian polioe are very deficient-in the detective art. - There 


should be established training institutions in the country for teaching the art at 


detection, as their exist training institutions: for the instruction of school teachers 
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zatriets at Axed times better pay surprise visits, and freely and politely 
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‘practised: by the police subordinates than they would otherwise de. No official 
‘be allowed to stay long at any police station; or ese the longer he stays 
the'greater mischief he will do. „% So te wudix Doe 

18thly.—Though educated men cannot yet be had for fhe post of constable in 
this conntry, they dan be had in any numbers for higher C0 If appointment to 
them ‘wore made by means of a competitive examination, the writer has no doubt 
that in the course of the next 25 years, most of the vices which prevail at present 
in the Police department would become a thing of the past. 


91. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 28th August, stating that 
super, +O native witnesses in the evidence before the Police 
e ee being reserved Committee dt Benares suggested that some District 
7 Siaperintendentships of Police should be reserved for 
natives, expresses concurrence with them. . . | 


22. The Nastm-i-Agra, of the 23rd August, suggests that arrangements 
eee ents. should be made for giving instruction to police offi- 
2 cials in law so that every one of them may be able 
them, tos they have investigatedand to himself conduct, before a court, a case, which he 
has investigated, without the help of a Government 
pleader. A police. investigating official is certainly better acquainted with the 
facts of a case he has chalaned, and with the manners, habits, &c., of the witness- 
es, &e., than ‘a Government pleader can possibly be; and hence the authorities 
would do well to take steps for giving such training to police officials in law as 
will make them independent of Government pleaders and enable them to them- 
selves prosecute their cases. 5 N ee Sh yas. 


23, The Oudh Samdachér (Lucknow), of the 2ist August, complains: that 

2 a village on the immediate outskirts of the Agra 
Adekettiin Agra, City was lately pluudered by a gang of armed dakaits, 
e _ several villagers being wounded. In accordance with 

old custom a police investigation is now going on. The Police Commission shoald 
find out how such daring dakaities are committed in spite of the maintenance of a 
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24. The Bhdrat. Jiwan (Benares), of the 25th August, complains that 
; as lights in the streets. and by-lanes at Benares are put 
een eens strest nen- ont at 4 A. u., and that consequently respectable Hindu 
5 women who are in the habit of going to the Ganges to 
bathe early inthe morning are put to great inconvenience,.especially as the. by- 
lanes in Benares are very narrow and. uneven. Moreover, these women are in 
i of being robbed or assaulted 1 bad characters owing. to the darkness, 
Under these cironmstances it is highly desirable that the street lights should not 
be put out so early. | | | 


(e).—Education. 


25. The Fasundkard (Lucknow), of the 22nd August, condemns some 
~ .).  pgeommendations of the Universities Commission— 
— of the Universi- such as the compulsory establishment of laboratories 
gt alleges, the institution of an inquiry by the 
Director of Public Instruction into applications for affiliation of new colleges, 
— olition of second grade colleges, the raising of college fees, requiring the 
dates for the M. ie examination in English to take also a-vernacilar or a 
aui language, prohibiting candidate from appearing’ at the Matriculation 
ian three times, proposal as to the’ Matridulation: examination 
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‘certificate not being considered 8. qualification for admission into the public 


service—as unnecessary and calculated. to injure the cause of education. Phe 
Commission observes: It is better for India that a comparatively small number of 
young men should receive a sound and. liberal education than that a large number 
should be passed through an inadequate course of instruction 54 str a depre- 
ciated degree.” A well educated man is no doubt better than a half educated. 


one. But why is a large number of educated men considered unsuited to this 


Ovon SamAcuisz, 
21st August, 1902. 


ApvooaTz, 
28th August, 1902. 


country ? The fact is that the criticiems of educated natives are unpalatable to 
the authorities. Indeed, the natives who criticise the measures of Government 
with independence are looked upon as rebels. The object of the authorities is to 
check the spread of education, so that the small number of students turned out 
from colleges every year may be provided with appointments in Government 
service, and thus there be left no educated men to criticize the measures of Govern- 
ment. The authorities should not fear the educated community: ignorance, 
and injustice, and not education, lead to a rebellion. Itis to be 28 that Lord 
Curzon will modify the recommendations of the Commission. If they were 


adopted in their integrity, they would deal a severe blow to the cause of high 
education. 


26. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 2ist August, after giving 
Guiversities Commission’s Report. the substance of the recommendations of the Univer- 
| sities Commission, observes that it will be seen that 

great changes will be introduced into the system of education. Mr. Justice Guru 
Das Benerji has dissented from some recommendations of the Commission, though 


they have been endorsed by the other native member, Mr. Saiyid Hasan 
Bilgrami. 


27. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th August, observes :—“ Bengal 

leads the way. A monster meeting was held on 

Public meeting held at Calcutta to Friday at the Town Hall in Calcutta to consider 
protest against the recommendations 


of the Universities Commission. the report of the Universities Commission. Raja 


Peary Mohan Mukerji, President of the British Indian 
Association, took the chair. Delegates from Mofussil towns and colleges took 
part in the proceedings. In spite of the steamy heat of these days, the Hall was 
full to suffocation and remained so to the close of the proceedings. It is said that 
at the roughest calculation there were not less than 4,000 persons present at the 
meeting. From Bombay to Calcutta was a great distance. Even this distance 
was covered by Mr. Wacha by a letter addressed to the chairman of the meeting. 
After dealing with the necessity of a strong protest against the recommendations 
of the Universities Commission in his opening speech, Raja Peary Mohan read 
the following communication from Mr. Wacha:—'The country has now been 
thoroughly roused as to the gravity of the consequences to arise from the recom- 


_ mendations of the Universities Commission in case they should come to be adopted 


and legislated upon. It is right, therefore, that before it is too late, public 
meetings should be held in all parts of the country, You are taking the lead, 
which is very good. Calcutta was th: first to raise the alarm. Calcutta will be 
most hit, and it is right and proper therefore that Calcutta should begin the public 
agitation by a monster meeting.’ Among the towns represented by delegates were 
Dacca, Bhagulpur, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Barisal, Bankipur, Muzaffarpur, Commilla, 
Burdwan, Utterpara and Serampur. The shortness of time between the inception 
of the idea and its reduction to practice prevented many other towns from sending 
delegates to the meeting. The resolations, published elsewhere, bear testimony 
to the enthusiasm that prevailed in the meetiug. Competent men were place 

in charge of all the proposals. People who avoid meetings generally came of 
their own accord and swelled the voice of protest. A memorial in the spirit of the 
resolutions passed was adopted at the meeting for submission to the Viceroy and 
a representative committee was appointed to take such steps from time to time as 
they might think fit in connection with the Report of the Universities Commission, 
and to safeguard the interests of high education, Assuredly the meeting was 
not of students and manufacturers, of uates and under-graduates, but of the 
educated community of Bengal. As the place from where European education 
first began to radiate, itis in the fitness of things meet and proper that the formal 
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err Debi Singh, a landholder in the Meerut district, ‘in 
n ofthe Ute of Rei Rebate. connection with the case. of Paudit Kashi Prasad, 
. ex-Deputy Collector. He has resigned his scat on 
the District Board, and algo, on the Lady Dufferin Fund Committee of which he 


7 was & life-member. He has also ‘severed his connection with the Meerut Farm 
which was and con by, him for six years at his own, expense. 


ry Thousands of maunds of advanced by the Farm to cultivaters are still 
outstanding. In short he is retiring from public life in which he has been 

engaged for the last forty years with great benefit to the public. He received the 
thanks of Government on several occasions. The retirement of such a man from 
8 public life cannot but be a source of grief to the public. 


r. 
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as 29. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 25th August, regrets to say that Balaar Zwar, . 
at greedy cowherds are accustomed to sell young calves % August, 190 2. ae 
he backen ee by cowherdsto to butchers and then milk cows by torturing them in 1 
ce various ways. Hansänand Varma, a resident of Cal- 1 
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IX.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


ng : 

30. Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 24th August, complains § 2ommxaun : 
au Protest against the that a liquor-shop has lately been opened in a house n 3 7 
of Maine r ine certain muhalla at opposite to the Rohilkhand Gazette Press at Bareilly 1 1 
he to the great annoyance of the respectable persons . 
nd who live with their families on either side of the shop. It is evident that all 


of low persons will visit the liquor-shop, and come out drunk, brawling, 3 : 


Iproarious and indulg Bi lingsgate in the street. Some drunkards might a 

a Jen commit Besant ink the 2 bouring houses of the respectable residents in 1 
be ’ revels and thereby lead to a een © * pee * * M * 
the representation o body, visited the locality of the shop, and the editor 
al has 90 Or tari Kens n wv tisfied as to the impropriety of the existence 


n the muhalla, and will recommend its closure. eg 
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ca). — Foreign. 


1. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th September, remarks:—“ If any 
newspaper published in Russia may be an index to 
—— between Russia and Af- the State mind, the Tsar’s Government mean to play 
. i a bold game in Afghanistan. The Novoe Vremya 
epunciates a daring policy about to be undertuken by Russia. In carrying this into 
practice Russia will, we are told, break loose from all past traditions and condi- 
tions of Treaties that may interfere with her course. The paper says: ‘By 
virtue of the proximity of the two countries, the development of intercourse between 
the local populations which goes on every year will undoubtedly call for the adop- 
tion of measures for the establishment of normal relations with Afghanistan as 
being the only ones possible with a neighbouring State. On the progress of events 
nerally, and on the civilising effects of Russian influence on the local populations 
will depend the time when such measures will be adopted.’ So Russia is also 
about to embark on a civilising mission as other European Powers are busy with in 
different parts of the world. They, however, very conveniently forget that Christian 
Civilisation as it obtains among the nations in the West got its burial in China 
in connection with the suppression of the Boxer movement. The heathen Japan- 
ese soldier and the idolatrous Indian sepoy beha ved more honourably in the field 
and in the bazar of China than their European confederates who looted houses and 
people and committed unspeakable outrages upon the Chinese. We now refuse to 
believe in the civilising or any other mission of any nation that operates with powder 
and shot and through fire and blood.” 


2. The Etaéwah Punch, of the 1st September, says that, as the Japanese 
have arranged to hold a Religious Conference in their 
fe ome Mine ar Kaan. country this year, and invited the Hindus to send 
tome delegates to attend it, His Holiness, the 
promised Messiah” (i. e., the Mirza of Kadian) desired to write a paper on Islam 
andsend it, with an English translation, and two Muhammadan gentlemen, to read 
it at the Conference. But now it turns out that this Conference is not to be a 
universal Religious Conference, the Japanese desiring only Hindus and not Musal- 
mans and Christians as well, to join it, their object being to unite Hinduism and 
Buddhism into one religion, and not to find out the true religion by an examina- 
tion of all the religions of the world. Such being the case, the Japanese Confer- 
ence will be a political rather than a religious meeting, and as such the Hindus 
too should decline to attend it. 


(b6).—Home. 


3. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th 1 observes opt ge mee 
Coronation ectebrats tion has been issued by the Government of India as 
one in ma. to the manner in which Coronation celebrations should 

be observed throughout India. Excepting Calcutta, where the rejoicings will 
take place in the last week of J anuary when His Excellency is present there, the 
celebrations throughout India will take place on the 1st January. The official 
ceremony will consist of a Darbar at the headquarters of 88 district which 
will be presided over by the senior Civil Officer, at which the Royal Proclama- 
tion will be read in English and vernacular, In this Darbar honors will be 
distributed to local men and certificates granted to persons who have deserved 
them by rendering some service to the Government. After the Darbar wherever 
practicable 101 salutes will be fired. In the evening, Courts, District Offices, 
Telegraph and Post Offices will be illuminated. Except offices, which must remain 
open for proper transaction of commercial business, the Government offices and 
courts will be closed from the 2nd to 8th January, inclusive. Here ends the 
vernment programme of the celebrations, As to the public, it is hoped that 
e Municipalities and the principal citizens of every sub-division, tahsil and 
uqa headquarters, will arrange the feeding of the poor, have illuminations, fire- 
Works, and at least at the headquarters of every district make arrangements for 
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the entertainment of school children. Says the Government Resolution: It 
appears to His Excellency in Council that the cost of these entertainments ought 
to be met from the funds of local bodies, and the ye orig dn private individuals, 

better demonstrate their 
loyalty on this occasion than by providing: fireworks or other displays which will 
be enjoyed by all: by distributing food ta the collected poor of the locality, or by 
giving a treat to school children of the town or village.’ The desire to bring the 
Coronation home to the poorest of the poor and enable him to remember the aus- 
picious day is laudable, and every loy subject of His Imperial Majesty will do 
all he can to make the event memorable. But the question is, are fireworks and 
illuminations and darbars sufficient to bring about this much desired result? We 
are afraid not. The tamaska will be held one day and pass away, leaving no 


memory behind. At Delhi the grand Darbar and the accompanying tamasha may 


have its usea and may be worth over a crore of rupees, which it will consume, if 
not in the eyes of the people, at least in its political effect. But we are afraid the 
programme fixed by Lord Curzon's Government will not satisfy the imaginative 
oriental mind. It would want some thing substantial, some permanent mark, 
which will leave behind pleasant memories of the national rejoicings. People will 
anxiously wait for the Proclamation, which, let us hope, will differ from its pre- 
decessors at least in this that it will immediately confer some privileges on the 
people. But the mass of the people, men whom no Proclamation will reach, who 
will not attach more than passing interest to tke illuminations and fireworks 
which they witness more than once in the year, will need something substantial, 
and let not Lord Curzon also in connection with the lakhs he is spending over 
the Darbar at Delhi forget the poor.” 


4, The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 28th August, publishes a cartoon, 
| : in which John Bull is represented as brazen-facedly 


_ qDefrayal of the cost of the Indian presenting the bill for the hospitality shown to Indian 


guests in England, to an Indian lady evidently meant 
to represent India, The letter-press is: ä 


“ Kat and drink at your own expense and stay with us.” 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st August, remarks :—“ So England 
Defrayal.of the cost of entertainment defrays all charges incurred in England in. connec- 
Cee teehee ee tion with the reception end entertainment of the 
ü representative visitors from India. The Times can- 
not congratulate the Imperial Government on the late realisation of an elementary 
principle of the canons of national hospitality. Even justice, and that in con- 
nection with the Coronation of the King- Emperor, moves slowly when India is 
concerned. Generous treatment is becoming rare day by day. However, all’s 
well that ends well. We are grateful even for small mercies.” 


6. The De vanagri Gazette (Meerut), ef the 25th August, says that the 


Coronation of King-Emperor Edward VII has been 
Matetee Coronation.” celebrated in London and that a grand Darbar will be 
: held at Delhi to proclaim it. All classes of His Ma- 
jasty's Indian subjects are desirous that something may be done for them in honour 
of such a happy occasion. If they. jointly made a request, their appeal might reach 
the ears of the. proper authorities. But anything like unanimity is out of the 
question ia an unlucky country like India, where the maxim quot homines, tot sen- 
tentic holds good, Government has built railways and telegraphs, established, post- 
offices and courts.of law and enacted laws for the benefit of the people. But it is to 
be regretted. that corrupt police, railway and court officials do more harm than good: 
What is still worse is that there. is no simple arrangement by which any person 
might easily and, safely be able to bring his. complaints against such officials to 


the notice of the higher authorities. If he makes à complaint publicly, he incurs 


the displeasure of the official concerned. and. thereby brings himself into trouble. 


With a riew to increasing the popularity of British rule, it is necessary to put a 


stop to official corruption and oppressian prevailing in the land. The editor thinks 
that something may be done in a by establishing a committee composed 


r ···· ·¶¶·¶·¶·¶ ] . (t . 
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of respectable ‘persons in each town to'listen tothe grievances of the people; the 
president ef the committee being a conscientious and trustworthy Government 
oficer. The committee should hold weekly meetings. ly — “re 


1. The Bharat Jiwan, (Benares), of the 1st September, refers to the 

: _ ‘various functions which will take place at Delhi on 

Delhi Darbar. the occasion of the coming Darbar from the day of 

the Vieeroy’s advent to the day of his departure, and urges that this grand occa- 

sion should be marked by some work of great public utility which may endear the 
names. of the King-Emperor and Lord Curzon to the people. 


8. The Oudh Samdchdr 22 of the * Angast, 9 to the 
. rumour regarding the visit of the new Under Secre- 
mie | tary of State to India on the ocvasion of the coming 
Delhi Darbar, observes that Lord Percy will have a good opportunity for noticing 
that, while great distress is prevailiug in this country, Lord Curzon is holding a 
grand darbar, extravagantly expending enormous sums of money on useless matters, 
and mpc | pre offence to many ay ae in connection therewith. But 
however well Lord Percy may notice these facts, he can hardly render any good to 
India. There can be no improvement in the condition of this unfortunate country 
unless the King-Emperor signalizes his august coronation by a complete over- 
hauling of the present system of administration. Would not His Majesty listen to 
the pitiful cries of the three hundred millions of his Indian subjects, and do some 
act of kindnessto them? There are many low-paid Government servants at Delhi 
who are outsiders. They will be receiving friends, &c., during the Coronation 
darbar, and will find it very difficult to make both ends meet. As Government 
will be freely spending money on the Darbar, it would do well to make a suit- 
able increase in the salaries of its servants at Delhi, say for two months, so that 
the latter may also be able to enjoy the happy ocvasion with a cheerful heart. 
The Darbar promises to be.a grand success in every. way, unless, God forbid, 
plague break out at Delhior famine recurs in the Bombay Presidency and the 
Gaekwar’s State and thereby mar the rejoicings on the happy occasion. 


9. The Oudh Sa madchar (Lucknow), of the 28th August, says that Native 
5 Chiefs who have been invited to the Delhi Darbar 
native editors’ invited to the Dent will not only have to bring their own tents for their 
‘use and to make their own arrangements for their 

food, but will also not receive return visits from the Viceroy, as has already 
been announced. On the occasion of the last Delhi Assemblage, the then Viceroy 
Lord Lytton duly observed the time-honoured practice of returning the visits 
of Native Chiefs, and the proposed new departure of Lord Curzon therefore must 
cause great dissatisfaction and heart-burning among the Native Chiefs. Why, 
the latter will regard this action of the Viceroy as nothing short of a slight 
offered to them. A contemporary advises the invited Chiefs to respectfully 
represent the matter to the Viceroy betimes, and in the event of their failing 
to induce His Excellency to change his programme in their favour, they should 
speedly bring the matter to the notice of the Secretary of State. Again, Government 
has not only blundered in making selections of the Native Chiefs for invitation to 
the Darbar, but also in making those of the Oudh Talukdars, leaving out some of 
the greater ones among them, while inviting the lesser ones. A similar mess has 
been made in the matter of invitations to native editors. The invitations to the 
Darbar have, in short, proved a means of exciting jealousy and ill feeling among 


the various classes. Could not Lord Curzon do something to minimize this evil 


as much as possible ? 


10. The Praydég Samachar {Alishabed), a 15 28th August, giving a 
a | : brief summary of the Coronation celebrations in 
te caine, Deiat Darbar by" dotce London, ars A approval of the feeding of half 
Goad de ces 2 million of the poor people in that town in honour 
* event, from the King’s own purse, the free gift of a favourite castle 
ot the late Queen, Victoria, by His Majesty to the people, &., the presentation of 
* sword worth more than one and-a-half lakhs of rupees by the Mabhréja of. Jaipar 


o His Majesty, and expresses surprise that while a single Prince of India 
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made such a valuable present to His Majesty, the British Government which ry] 

over the greater pa a the world, could not undertake to provide E 7,000 to — 
the expenses of the reception given to the Indian guests (in the India Office), 
However, will Lord Curzon, do something on the occasion of the coming Delli 
Darbar to signalize Emperor Edward VII's Coronation? Mere sweet words or 
empty titles would not satisfy. India this time. She is in too distressed 3 
condition at present to be satisfied with such things. She must have something 
substantial, and Lord Curzon would lay the country under very deep obligations 
if he marked the coronation by introducing some measure which would drive 
famine out of the land and enable every Indian to have a full meal every day. 


11. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow) of the 28th August, says that 3 
rumour is afloat that either Lord Milner or Lord 
Rumour regarding Lord Curson’s Cromer will succeed Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India. 
But such changes are of no moment to the people. 
All Viceroys follow the same policy. The people want a ruler who will take 
pity on them and put an end to injustice. They expected much from Lord Carzon 
who at his advent, held out hopes of various reforms. His term of office is 
drawing to a close, but he has not yet introduced a single reform. When sucha 
shrewd, able and energetic politician as Lord Curzon has failed to do any good to 
this country, it is idle to expect anything from his successors India should, 
under the circumstances, keep her peace, resigning herself to her fate. 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 3lst August. in commenting on the 
Lascar question, remarks:—“ Let us hope and trust 
the narrow-mindedness of Colonists and Imperialists 
will not induce the British Government to deprive these bold men of India of 
their employment and thus swell the number of the unemployed and increase 
the area of discontent. We are proud of our countrymen engaged in these lowly 
walks of life but full of as great responsibilities as those of Generals in the 
field and of Ministers in Parliament.” 


Adoocate on the Lascar question. 


II.—AFrcHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III. Nara States, 
Nil. 
IV.—ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenus. 


13. The Oudh Samdchér Be 41 —— 2 August, referring 4. — 
3 result of the appeal made by Lala Someshwar Das 0 
ee Allababad, to the Sessions 5 udge, observes that the 
latter officer reduced the sentence of three months rigorous imprisonment passed 
on the Lala to one month only, when the services of the accused’s grandfather at 
the Mutiny and the certificates granted by Government to him were referred to and 
shown to the court. The writer does not understand why, after Mr. Dillon, the 
counsel for the accused, had shown the accused to be not guilty by various argu- 
ments, he proceeded to point to the social position, and the honour of the family 
of the accused, and ended by opining that the latter should on no account be 
punished with imprisonment. When the accused was shown to be not guilty, 
why should the latter have spoken of imprisonment in the manner he did? Had 
the counsel any ulterior motive in his mind? On the case being taken to the High 
Court, the Judge there too upheld the conviction, and admitted the application for 
revision of the lower court’s order on the ground that the punishment was too 
severe. It remains to be seen what the ultimate decision will be ; but the case 


has created a sensation not only in Allahabad, but in the whole of the United 
Provinces. 5 ee Laat cae: one 
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14. The r RS Oa (Allahabad), of the 27th August, referring 
dsa the recent case of Lala Someshwar Das at Allaha- 
„ SomemwariPes: had, observes that the sentence of imprisonment passed 
* du him has caused a great sensation among the native 
gentry. There ig A general talk among the people not only in Allahabad, but in 
other districts also, that it is sheer folly on the part of natives to expect justice 
or lenient — at the hands of English officers in a criminal case in 
ghich an Englishman is a complainant against a native. Race-feeling was not 
10 much rampant under the late (Muhammadan) rule as it is under the present 
Government. It is extremely difficalt to obtain justice against an Englishman 
or Eurasian, nay even against a low caste native Christian. Had Lala Someshwar 
Das been the complainant and the English gentleman concerned the accused in the 
Above case, would the latter have been sentenced to the same punishment which 
has been inflicted on the former? Experienced men may answer this question. 
Times are really out of joint. If an Englishman, Eurasian or native Christian 
enters a native’s house, takes away his property, aud even outrages his wife, the lat- 
ter, if not prepared to bear further loss and trouble, should look ‘on quietly and not 
utter even a word of protest. If the native does not quietly put up with the 
loss and injury and seeks redress in a criminal court at a heavy expense, the 
offender, if convicted, which is doubtful, will escape with a nominal fine. Such 
ideas prevail among the people regarding the administration of justice in mixed 
cases. 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 31st August, says: —“ Just on the eve 
of the Coronation festivities, Captain Herbert in his 
profound wisdom thought it pradent to throw a bomb- 
shell into the Indian society of Allahabad and, through it, into the entire native 
community of these provinces, and thus on an occasion when people should be 
made to forget-that they are under foreign rule and labour ander certain disabili- 
ties, the upper section of the community was thrown into not a little excitement 
by a single stroke of the pen. One need not be hard upon the Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Allahabad that his judgment in the case of Lala Someshwar Das has creat- 
ed feelings of resentment, discontent and indignation, as it is no new experience. 
What are the facts of the case ? Mr. De la Fosse, Inspector of Schools, Allahabad 
Divisien, both in his official capacity and as a private individual, was a tenant in 
one of the bungalows of Lala Someshwar Das. He informed his landlord that he 
was leaving the house. Lala Someshwar Das accepted the notice, and in no 
good taste expressed his satisfaction that the tenant who had proved so trouble- 
some to him was leaving his house. This letter it appears gave offence to Mr. 
De la Fosse, and he, apparently to have revenge for this offensive epistle, adopted 
4 course which experienced house-owners of Allahabad say no European tenant 
ever did, that is to leave the garden of the house in the condition in which he had 
found it, by removing some rose plants from the ground which he had planted. 
Any other tenant would not perhaps care to damage the garden of the house which 
gave him shelter for so many months ; but Mr. De la Fosse thought otherwise, and 
for plants not worth more than Rs. 10 he brought about all this trouble and mis- 
chief which has resulted in rousing so much racial feeling. We do not say that he 
alone was responsible for the regrettable episode; we also blame Lala Someshwar 
Das for the course taken by him. Any person better advised than he, knowing 
the position of vantage which Europeans occupy, would have quietly allowed 
r. De la Fosse to remove the plants and, if 1 invoked the help of 
the civil court for remedying the wrong done to him. If we blame Mr. De la 
088 more, we do so because we had a right to expect better things from a man 
of his training. When the ownership of the plants was in dispute, he could have, 
without injury to his dignity, left the trees in the bungalow and enforced his rights 
through the civil court. Bat apparently both were overpowered by a feeling 
of anger or injured dignity for which Lala Someshwar Das had to incur an expen- 
fiture equal to the value of the bungalow over and above, being branded as a 
roter, and Mr. De la Fosse had to be presented with a cheque for 500, and a 
“ertificate for self-restraint and forbearance for the incovenience caused to him in 


Allahabad riot case. 


Hoving the criminal courts for a trivial affair. Mr. Rustomji, Sessions Ju of 


Allahabad, in his judgment has praised the ‘ self-restraint ’ shown by Mr. De la Fosse 
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0 had he shown 


receipt of 
Someahwar Das’ letter that he should not remove the plants fram the bungalow till 
their ownership had been settled. But does the part played by Lala Sameshwar 


Das in itself constitute a riot? The Cantonment Magistrate construed it to be a 
riot, because according to Mr. De la Fosse 's uncorroborated statement, his body was 
pushed by some men of the Lala before the arrival of the latter on the scene. 
The Lala has been held responsible for the 22 because it was done by bis 
men. The hustling of so sacred a body as that of an Fnglishman, preventing his 
eoolies from taking away things, the ownership of which was in dispute, has 


been considered so serious an offence that nothing short of i ent would 
satisfy law. One might like to know what would have been the puuishment if 


in the process of pushing, Mr. De la Fosse had fallen on the road and broken his 
nose and bled? The Jaw as construed by both the Cantonment Magistrate and 
the Sessions Judge is so amusing, that were all Magistrates to interpret it in the 
same way there would be no end of riot cases and prisoners to fill Government 
jails. But it is not the conviction which had shocked people: it is the sentence of 
e which scandalised the Iudian community. If any offence was commit- 

, which we do doubt much, then only a trivial one for which the sentence 
of three months was simply monstrous, and it took the breath out of every 
one who heard it for the first time. It is such an administration of the 
criminal laws which brings Government into di te and widens the gulf between 
Indians and Europeans. The Press opinion which we publish elsewhere, would 
show that not only in these Provinces, but throughout India wherever the proceed- 
ings of the case have been read, have produced a feeling which it must be the 
duty of every loyal servant of the Government to avoid. It is, however, a matter 
of satisfaction that Mr. Justice Burkitt on Friday last on the Revisional side 
remitted the sentence of imprisonment and thus saved Lala Someshwar Das and 
one of the foremost families of Bankers of these Provinces from disgrace. The 
thanks of the community are due to Mr. Justice Burkitt for his interfering in the 
sentence, and thus removing the cause for bitterness and racial feeling which the 
judgment of the Cantonment Magistrate had fanned.” 


16. The Advucate 9 of — September, says: — The * 
7777 r. Justice Burkitt instructing Lala Someshwar Las 
2 neee ta find two sureties of Rs. 2,500 each to keep the 
peace for two years must have taken everybody by surprise. In other words, 
though the accused has been let off with a fine, he is branded for ever as a habitual 
law-breaker. Once bound down to keep the peace it is not at all difficult for their 
enemies to put men of property in difficulty. So perhaps the only course open to 
Lala Someshwar Das is either to sit within closed doors for two years or to quit 
home for the period. Mr. Justice Burkitt s order is very disappointing. 


In connection with Lala Someshwar Das’ case it is no use concealing the 
feeling entertained by not a small section of the Indian community that he has 
been to some extent the victim of focal feeling existing against him. The 
Allahabad correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, under date 30th August, 
says :— | 93 N ae ia 


oe: 

_.. “Yesterday was.a most anxious day with Lals Someshwar Das and his friends, relatives 
and AT ppabhleers who number thousands, as the High Court was to pronounce its judgment on 
the appeal preferred by him. The High ‘Court was overcrowded, literally packed with an 
anxious and expectant crowd. So large was, indeed, the number of visitors that the District 
authorities had to take the precaution of making special police arrangements. Not less 
than 50 constables, with a — ‘Sergeant, and three head r by 
a Sab-Inspector of Police, were detailed to hold the Court premises. What struck us 
all was the <p of the iron wristlet or hathkari in Qourt though the Lale was on 
bail, and so did not require the services of handcuffs to keep him from harm’s way. Nay; 
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8 b belonging to Babu Someshwar Das, a respectable 

d resident of that town. On leaving that house Mr. De la Fosse dug up some rose 

0 trees from the compound and attempted to take them with him to his new house. 

at The Babu's servants protested against the removal of the plants by Mr. De la 

of Fosse s men. Mr. De la Fosse, accompanied by his wife, appeared on the scene and 

t- inoited his men to take away the plants. The Babu was net present on the occasion. 

be There was a dispute, but he took no part in it. All the same the ‘Cantonment 

L M e sentenced him to thrgp months’ imprisonment. On appeal the Sessions 

le Judge reduced the sentence to ode month’s imprisonment. An appeal has been. 

mn made to the High Court in order that the sentence of imprisonment may be quashed 

ld a heavy fine may be inflicted instead. It remains to be seen how the. 

d- High Court decides this trivial dispute between a black and a white man. Since 

he writing the above the editor has learnt that the Babu has been discharged (sic) by 

: the High Court. tot . 

* 

nd 18. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), of the Ist September, referring to the 

he Allahabad riot case, observes that the decision of the 

he casey” Petre on the Allahahed riot High Court upholding the fine, but cancelling the 

he 1p) sentence of imprisonment may be considered to be fair 
in view of the racial feeling excited by the cage. The public find fault with the 
Cantonment Magistrate and the Sessions Judge, but praise the High Court. Was 

of it fair to sentence a respectable person like Lala Someshwar Das to imprisonment 

Jas for a mere technical offence ? Had the Lala been an Englishman, the whole of the 

he Anglo-Indian community would have moved heaven and earth. Government 

should take notice of erat | unreasonable sentences passed by courts. 
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commission, there is — 

disappointed at his claims being overlooked under the scheme. As these officials 
eannot, for obvious reasons, submit united re on to the Lecal Govern- 


ment, we think it a duty to invite the attention ef His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governer to what seems to be a just. of a class.of very hard- 
worked officials. We feel sure that before giving his final sanction to the scheme, 
His. Honor will please take the claims of the nasirs into his consideration and 
— y- sm in point ef = = ual footing with that of the Central 
its in the Agra Province. if this invelves-any alterations and modifice- 
tions in the existing rules, there eught to be no difficulty in making them by 
adopting such rules as may be necessary from the Agra Provinee.” | 


Nasmu-t-AGRA, 20. A correspondent of the Nasim-i-Agra, of the 31st August, complains 
—— that according to the list of holidays put up in the 
pared'inthe Collectors ofiee stage, Collector's office at Agra, the Dasehra holidays will be 


from the 11th to the 14th October next, but that the 
holidays should — be from the 9th to the 12th idem. The list does not appear 
to have been compiled with due care. It is to be hoped that the Collector will 


correct the mistake. 
(b).—Police. | 
URés, 21. The Ura; (Bijnor), of the 28th August, are that it would seem that 
35th August, 1902. In lice in the United Pro- 


1 1 * General of 
— of Police in the vines has recently issued a circular announcing that 
those persons who have entered the police force as 
head constables: or been promoted to head constableships, subsequent. to: the 
12th November 1901, are not eligible for admission into the Police Training 
School. On the other hand, officials who joined the force before that date have 
already been excluded from otion to craggy eng = until. they have 
j001 examination. These restrictions. Have, it is 
nt among the police force. Justice and fair 


execntive nature, so that 15 . nto 2 
harging these. duties shonld: not he. allowed 
ienged men, Such supersessions, would be. very 
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weeping confidential onty 1 

honesty has never been ene who enjoy the confidence both of the 

authorities and the ublic, The authorities should occasionally check the inform- 
in 


i diaries in order to deter the diary-keepers from making false 
— ri An official found to have made a false 3 reprimanded, and 
allowed to keep the diary in future. 


28. The Rotndmeha-t-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th August, observes 
ip AS that it is a mistake to empowér the police to arrest 
Ekka drivers and ekka-drivers for offences against Municipal by-laws: 


This power enables et remy 1 22 ekkas into theit private ser vies gratis. Poor 


not 


ek ka- drivers quietly police oppression. If any one of them hapf 
i the bea, Be ig eoce soxt up before a bench of Honorary een 
one pretext or another, and he should congratulate himself on his good luck if he is 


let of with a ne under Re 10. Cannot Government do something to remove this 
grievance of ekka-drivers in towns ? : 


AA. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 28th 877 that it 
would seem that the Small Cause Court Judge of 
Benares lately sentenced a polite 8 for con- 
tempt of court, to a fine of Ks. 20, and In case of 
default, to undergo a certain term of. imprisonment. 
The constable failed to pay the fine, and he was sent to jail. He was, however, 
released on the way by'a certain police official, and the latter is being prosecuted 
now. What a commentary this is on the anxiety of Government to effect reform 
in the Polive force ? 3 : 


_potios offical st Benares 


Rely I — 


to . 
Court. 


(c).—Finance and Taxation, 
| Nil. 
(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


25. Acorrespondent of the Wasim-i-Agra,.of the Sist August, says that now 
that. the Municipal Board at Agra is engaged in fram- 
te epetian mete tee ave Beere = ing rules for — the sphere of the prostitates’ 
We oat (baneful) influence, confining. the sale of meat to the 
meat-market and fixing stands and rates of hire for ekkas and other conveyances, 
it would not perhaps be. out of place to draw the attention of the Board to the great 
innonvenienes which the Hindu residents of the city, especially of Shahganj, 
Naubasta, Bilochpura, Kandaharf Bazar, Sultanganj, Ko. experience in having to 
carry the dead “oe of their friends and relatives, for cremation, all the way to 
the burningeghat near Tajganj, and thas have to traverss some 8 or 10 miles, 
Which takes wpa great dent of their valunble time. There are several grave- 
yards in the tewa at short. distances: from each other, where the Muliammadans can 
bury their dead: It is highly desirable that burning-ghats should be established 
at several suitable placas a was formerly the: case, When the Jamna is in flood 
dead bodies may be allowed to be burnt at each and every convenient spot on the 
river-bank, Permission for burning the dead may also be granted at a place 
between the water-works and Giarah Siddhi, on the other; if not on this, side 
of the river, eee 
26. The Natya Patra (Aliahabad), of the Ist September, complains that 
4 e 1 .— + the grain-parcher,, who” lives to the 
n % north: of the Darveshwar Nath temple in Johnstone- 
gan; is to-be found burning throughout the duy to che 


“ 
. * . 
> 


inconvenience 


of hieineigh aud passers-by along the: footpath. ‘The’ writer 
Urges: that the furnace; bo closed or at all events the grain-parc 


¥ Furnace: st onte tie. roher should 
be:reqaired. to-erectia wall in front of the farnace by way uf & renne. 


Ou Samiocninz, 
28th August, 1903. 


Nastu-t-Acra. 
Slst August, 1902. 


Narya Patra, 
1st September, 1902. 
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HIsDOsTHAs, 
3ist August, 902. 


ADVOOATS, 


are ngly-Iooking, injure 


4th September, 1902. 


proprietors of the sh 
(e).—Education. 


28. The agora 2 Jof the e observes that 
all the high hopes which t e entertained 

FF of the Universities Commission = 
been defeated by the recommendations it has made, Nobody ever thought that 
Lord Curzon would fix a stain on his administration by a any improper 
measures. But the recommendations made by the Commission threaten to most 
seriously injure the cause of the education of natives. The editor then gives 
the substance of the speech, which one Baba Bipin Chandra Paul lately delivered at 
the (death) anniversary of Pandit Vidya Ségar at Calcutta. The Babu condemn; 
the recommendations of the Universities Commission as calculated to put an end 
to all native private colleges, so that only Government and Missionary Institutions 
will be left in the country. It is said that St. Zavier’s College has lately issued 
an ordee forbidding its students to attend any meeting at which Government 
measures are discussed! In the event of native private yor being abolished, 
similar orders will probably be issued in Governmeut and Missionary colleges 
also. The natives, the speaker urges, should therefore be ed to sever their 
connection with the State Universities, and have a University of their own to 
regulate the studies, &., of their colleges. 


29. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th Avge, publishing a 
summary of a portion of the note of dissent which 
pane Universities Commission's ree Hon'ble Mr. Justice Guru Das Banerji has attached 
to the General Report of the Universities Commission, 
observes that the note shows how very injurious the recommendations of the Con- 
mission are to the educational interests of the natives, and trusts that Lord Curzon 
will give full consideration to this note and the public opinion on the subject 
before taking any action in the matter. 


30 The Hindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 31st August, is glad to notice 

that Lerd Curzon has, according to the Advocate, 

dia. education 1 appointed a committee to advise His Lordship on the 
question of commercial education which he is very 

anxious to provide for the people of this country. Technical and commercial 
instruction is most urgently needed in poverty-stricken India, and Lord Curzon 
will certainly perpetuate his 8 if he adopts some effective means for intro 
ducing commercial education in this country before he lays down the Vice- 


royalty. 

31. The Hindi Hindosthan L of pub 30th 2 er — 
oe ets approval of the rules framed by Lady Curzon for t 
eee meme Fund. grant of echolarships to girls, who agree to learn 
midwifery at the Lady Aitchison College at Lahore, from the Victoria Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, and hopes that similar arrangements will be made in other 


provinces also. | | 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


Nil. 
(9).—General. 7 
32. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th September, gives the substance o 
„„ the Resolution of the Government of India regarding 


the establishment of a Board of Scientific Advice, and 
then observes :—“ As Lord Curzon has initiated a move in the right direction il 
the matter of the application of science to the development of our resources, ¥° 
hope His Excellency will see to the need for arrangements to carry on resear® 
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work in the department mentioned above; and not necessarily ineluded in the 
* above. Not only this. We are confident that His Lordship. will 
— instructions to make fee ( use of Indian taleht in this connection. We — 


though very few Indians whose education and attainments make them 
— in their respective lines. If the public are to be interested in this noble 
work, Indian experts should be sought and invited to sit on the Board. We trust 
this will not be a cry in the wilderness,” 


33. The Riydz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 28th August, asks if gentle- BI vi- Ax nel, 
taken to the publication men holding the Kaisar-i-Hind Medals are entitled n August, 1902. 
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n . to the designation Kaisar-i-Hind (Emperor of India). 

e . rho holds The editor lately saw the name of Khan Babadur Kazi 

u e b Farzand Ahmad, an Hi istrate in Aza 

, gasette with the term Kaise Farza mad, an Honorar Magistrate in m- 

T n  garh, published with the designation Kaisar-i-Hind 

1 affixed to it, It looks rather odd that both the Sovereign dnd a gentleman holding — 

8 the medal should be designated Kaisar-i-Hind. Government may approve of the | 

. use of the designation in this way, but the public does not, 

id 5 4 74085 : V. - LIdISLATION. 
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: 84, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 4th September, says: —“ With every ADvooaTs, 4 

“ , Government in the world the army first and the civil ptember, i 
e carriages on Inflan Rai population next, though the latter pay for the main- IE 

tenance of the former. The Government of India are 4 

* no exception to the rule. All measures of reform are undertaken in the interests i 

he of the Military Department. In such a case money is no consideration. Water- 1 

ed works in these Provinces were undertaken in many a city for the sake of i 


n, the army, and the civil population shared in the blessings on payment. In railway 
n trains soldiers are petted to a degree. The maximum number of passengers to 
on get seats in a compartment is less when soldiers are to travel than what is allowed 
et to the general able Agreeably to this policy, the Government of India have 
begun to provide hospital accommodation for invalid soldiers. The attention of 
0 Railway Administrations was drawn to the faet that they should do something in 
te, the matter for the travelling public. They are not careless towards the sick and 
he the invalid passengers in England. It is suggested that if such carriages with | 
ry bogey frames and couches.swung on wire springs from the roof are provided, they 1 
al may immensely benefit the passengers and bring a good return to the railways. if: 
on There are one or two such carriages in use in the Madras Railway. Invalid | 
roe fm People going for a change to hill stations or the sea-coast have much need of a con- ie 
a. venient compartment where they have not tocramp themselves within the smallest 1 
possible space. A little alteration may suffice to convert a compartment into one ie 
suited for at least two sick or invalid patients. Such carriages are also necessary MN 
es in the event of accidents. Those who have seen the disgraceful huddling together, l 
the in the most uncomfortable position, of the wounded passengers while on their way | 
rn to hospitals from a scene of * in a train must feel that the authorities are oe 
ial sadly and awfully callous towards human sufferings, caused not unoften by their mat 
zer I negligence, but augumented by their criminal inattention to the provision of medi- 
cal, surgical and nursing aid at the earliest opportunity that presentsitself. In the 
face of the increase in the number of accidents, we do not make out why the Gov- hit 
ernment do not follow the French system of enforcing on trains carrying what are 1 
Own ag ‘first aid packets with one or two surgeons in all trains. This has | 
faved many lives and relieved much suffering.” 
1 35, The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 1st September, complains — 
11 . that there is — i 9 3 2 Ist September 1902. 
and i room st’ the dee Rae sengers at the ahanpur railway station, whic 
in W 2325 (a aes I 3 great inconvenience to as i yespectable 
„ Porda-noshin Indios, There is one waiting oem at the station for the use of 
1h “Uropean ladies, who, generally arriving just within afew minutes of the depar- 
ure of a train, do not necessarily require such a room, while native ladies coming 
161 


Ovupa SAmACHAR, 
28th August, 1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
4th September, 1902 


Hmposram, 
Ird September, 1902. 


Eriwan Punon, 
Ist September, 1902. 


a considerable time in advance, do really want it. The au 
to the want of a waiting-room for native females was 


called in the. 
once before, would do well to promptly supply the needed — 
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Hhorities he a 
more than 


Nil. 
VIII Nur mA Socmrms AyD Reniciovs anp Socrar Marrers. 


36. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th A referring to 
| various terms of I LIN 


Amroha Muharram riot case. Judge has sentenced 16 persons convicted of. rioting 
at the last Muharram at Amroha in the Moradabad district, observes that Hindus 
and Muhammadans being permanent inhabitants of this country, should try 
to live in peace with one another. This is not the first occasion when a number 


of natives have been punished for allowing religious feeling to get the better of 


their reason. The editor appeala to Muhammadan reformers to persuade their co- 
religionists to give up their religious prejudices, the British Government maki 


no distinction between one class of natives and another, and treating them all 


alike. 


37. The Advocate (Lucknow : 4 the ho September, observes :—“Elsewhere 

we publish a letter from an Aligarh correspondent 

anes novased — with ts to. which we invite the attention of the — 

religions endung ne erl. General of Police. If it be really a fact that some 

people have adopted the garb of Sadhus with a view to interfere in the religious 

susceptibilities of the people, they are treading on dangerous ground, and it is 

the duty of the police to prevent them from doing so, not so much in the interest 
of any sect as in that of the public peace. 


38. An Aligarh correspondent of the Hindustané (Lucknow), of the 3rd 
: September, states that a number of persons, disguised 
tn “Aligarh and the neighbouring dis as Sddhus (ascetics) have been seen visiting anon 
* in the districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra and 
Etah, and offering to sell sweetmeats to villagers in exchange for grain weight 
for weight. When these (so-called) Sadhus have thus disposed of their sweetmeats, 
and the purchasers have eaten up the sweets, they quietly go to the house of some 
seavenger, and freely drink water from his pot, to the great astonishment and 
bewilderment of those who happen to see them doing this. These men represent 
themselves to belong to the Radhaswams sect, though the followers of this 
sect disown them and call them Christians. As the conduct of these so-called 
Sadhus. is calculated to cause a breach of the peace, the police would do well to 
trace out and bring these men to. book. 


IX.—MisczLLARxOUs. 
39. The Riydz-i-Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 28th August, referring to the 
adan confes certain ben, §720d scale on which the Hindu Janam Ashtimt 


against | 
madam confectionersat the laat Jaxan festival is celebrated at Pilibhit, complains that on 
0 aren oe 3 the last occasion certain * 
disguised themselves as Hindus and freely sold sweets to ignorant Hindu 
villagers who visited the town to witness the celebrations. This deceitful conduct 
on the. part of the Muhammadan confectioners was extremely reprehensible, and 
2 notice should be taken of it by the District Magistrate and the Municipal 
retary. 


40, The Etdwak: Punch, of the, Ist September, 2 that since the Ast of 
August N 1H ue inspection ha ve 

Railway een heen made at the Etäwah railway pipe ag gre 
by a Civil Surgeon accompanied, by a body of polisemsa, td assisted by one 
(native) female doctor, and two nati ves (mals) doctors. On the arrival of a train 


e | mmer mige! _ —_a oe a- 
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erden of, rope ia made Fond n carriage the occupants of which are requi 
slight and stand in a row within the cordon, where the pulse of r Sites 2 


of passengers has spread consternation both among the townspeople and the 
vllagers All sorts of wild rumours are afloat, The 8 4 N. 
travelling by rail; why, they even avoid Visiting the town. The bazars look 
gloomy, and the courts are deserted. People think that plague has broken out in 
the town, 80 that any person who visited it would be seized by doctors (and 
detained). These are, of course, all false apprehensions. By God's grace there 
is no plague at Etäwah, but as the disease is prevalent at Cawnpore and other 
places, r 7 1 8 of en coming from 
lague - infected areas, y station o wah, (wit ien 

He disease from spreading to other towns). 0 R 


ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 9th Sept., 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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1. Tae Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th September, publishes a>. 


Hindi poem, written by Raja Kamlanandju, which 


— says that King-Emperor Edward's illness caused deep 
grief and sorrow to the natives of India who prayed 

night and day for His at 4 — 6 God granted their prayer and restored 
His Majesty to health. His Majesty's Coronation has been attended with rejoic- 


ings throughout his wide dominions. He has inherited all the good qualities of 
his illustrious mother. The writer prays for the good health and long life of the 
King-Emperor, the Queen and their children. 


2. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th September, observes that 

the coronation of a sovereign is not only attended with 

The Coronation and India. universal rejoicings but also with an exchange of 
gifts and presents between the sovereign and his sub- 

jects. When Her late Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria assumed the reins of the 
Government of India, Her Majesty issued a Proclamation granting certain valuable 
rights to her Indian subjects who consider it as their Magna Charta. At his recent 
Coronation King- Emperor Edward VII received £115,000 as a present from 
the people and gave them in return Osborne House, established a large hospital to 
which the money above referred to will be devoted, gave a dinner to half a million 
of the poor of London, and freely distributed Honours. His Majesty did not grant 
any new rights, as Parliament, and not the King, has the power to do so. Bat 
in India His Majesty can grant any privileges he likes, and therefore the eyes 
of the people are now turned to him. A contemporary justly inquires if the King- 
Em will make a suitable gift to India, which is the brightest jewel in his 
diadem, in honour of his coronation, if His Majesty who fed half a million poor 
residents of London will make any permanent arrangements for the relief of the 


Indian people who live on insufficient meals from year to year, and if His 


Majesty who has established a hospital for the sick in London will do some- 
thing to improve the condition of his Indian subjects whose life-blood has been 
sicked dry. The contemporary complains that India’s trades and industries have 
declined owing to foreign competition, contends that public rejoicings, mere sweet 


words and empty titles can afford no relief to the half-starved millions of this 


country, and urges that steps should be taken to deliver the people from the pangs 
of hunger so that they may be able to appreciate the blessings of British Rule. 


3. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th September, expresses 
satisfaction that at last the Home Government has 
verament ia tent of the, Hame Go- ielded to the general protest against burdening the 


al ofthe expenses of the Indian guests, jan revenues with the cost of the entertainment 


of the Indian guests in England, and ordered the cost 


to be defrayed from the Im 
ence of public opinion over 
of the Native and the English Press Lord George Hamilton would have assuredly 
thrown the cost on the Indian treasury. The immediate success which has attend- 
ed public agitation in this matter will strengthen the hands of those persons 
who consider agitation as the only means of securing the introduction of adminis- 
trative reforms. If the agitation of the Native press is not always so successful, 
this is due to the circumstance that the Anglo-Indian press which has its own 
axe to grind, does not support the native press. The London Times feels shame in 
Congratulating the British Ministry on its doing tardy justice to India in the matter 
b the defrayal of the expenses-of the Indian Coronation guests. Nothing could 

be more shameful than that the expenses of the Indian guests should have been 
charged to India, Such scandalous incidents are dus to the nonchalance of the 
an press whieh is generally to be found wanting in its duty. How can the 


ial treasury. This is a good instance of the inflo- 
e British Government. But for the unaminons protest 
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imes lower its lead in shame at ena incident? Not to go further back, take 
the case of the Imperial Institute: Phe m chiefs had to contribute lakhs of 
rupees; the interest thousand rupees a 


. transactions | = r 
characterised by many such scandalous i i ih 
holds its tongue on such occasions. | 


4, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 11th September, observes:—“ Elsewhere 

we publish the full text of the great speech delivered 

r Delhi Darter by tte in the meeting of the Vi Legislative Council 
| on Friday last. The Is an eloquent defence 

of the great State function which is to take place in January next. After going 
through the speech, one cannot but admit, in fairness to Lord Curzon, that from 
the Government point of view, and perhaps that of Anglo-Indian, the Viceroy has 
made out 2 good case for the Darbar. If once we admit that for the purposes of 
State, even for a show of the grandeur of the Government to Fereign Powers, the 
assemblage of representative Indian Chiefs and people is , Lord Curzon 
is going to arrange the show in such a manner that there will be little waste of 
public money and, like its predecessor, it will not end in mere show, but that 
some tangible good will accrue and the languishing arts of India will receive an 
encouragement which might yet revive them or give them a longer lease of life. 
The waste of public funds which was so much dreaded will be less, the cost to 
the Government will be quite insignificant im comparison to the political signi- 
ficance of the event, and the amount that will be on the Darbar will be 
distributed a the le of the country. , Curzon had of course hits at 
his: critics. vile speaking of the advantages that are to accrue from the Arts 
Exhibition, His Excellency grew optimistic both about the agricultural condition 
of India as also about the prospect of Indian arts. He holds that those who lament 
the decay of the Indian arts do nothing to revive them. Is this really a fact? 
Has the Government ever encouraged Indians who have made an _ honest 
endeavour to protect Indian industries? The encouragement to which we are 
accustomed comes to us in the shape of excise duties to meet the clamour of the 
Manchester and Lancashire spjnners and in that of the Factory Acts to satisfy the 
clamour of the so-called philanthropist. With an unfriendly Legislature ready to 
go against the wishes of the people, with no encouragement 


nt for the revival of the 
industries, those very men are blamed who have by persistent effort done some- 
thing to revive the dying arts and industries of India. The critics of Lord Curzon 
must be prepared to receive the blows from him in the spirit in which they have 
been given, but mere optimism will not help the impoverished nor revive 
their industries. We admit that, viewed solely from the Government point of view 
as separate from that of the people, the y of twenty-six or thirty lakhs will 
be well spent. Let us hope the Darbar will have its effect on our Russian neigh- 
bours, and with its good results we trust we shall not have its bad accompaniments 
in the shape of famines and an Af, war, as followed Lord Lytton’s Darbar in 
1877. That is of course only by at 6 But did it occur- to Lord Curzon what 


will be the effect of the function on the nobles, on Native Chiefs 
Every one of the invited guests is not in affluent circumstances. Every one of the 


chiefs is not free from debts, which are sitting heavily om some of them. From 
the Nizam downwards there will be found hundreds among invited nobles who are 
so much in debt that they know not how to meet an honest creditor’s bill. They can- 
not carry out necessary improvements in their States for want of funds; there 
are many who could not find funds in their treasury to carry on famine protective 
measures. Is it not an infliction on these men te invite them to attend the Delhi 
Darbar ? How great will be the drain on Hir resources, particularly when we 
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| know that as in duty bound they will have to spend next year lakhs over 
Ante give expression to the deep-seated loyalty to + — Power on the 
risit of the Prinée of Wales ? Gord Curzon himself is going to pay a visit to some 
of the Chiefs in their States before their departure for Delhi: His — could 
have well postponed his autumn tour and thus saved the States of the expenditure 
which these Viceregal visits inflict on them. The Darbar might be run on 
commercial principles: but the question is whether it will prove advantageous tu 
the other party. Lord Curzon might well retort that if the spendthrift princes 
and nobles are not going to put their house in order, there is no reason why the 
Government of India should postpone a State function. But it is not only the 
improvident chiefs and nobles that would feel the drain: even well managed 
States will find themselves not in a position to meet the drain. It is true that in 
the East events like the Coronation are marked with rejoicings on a grand scale: 
but it is also equally true that people are seldom out of pocket on such occasions. 
The new ruler marks the event by grant of khilats, jagirs and titles. The latter 
are never granted without something substantial going with them. Lord Ourzon is 
going to do nothing of the sort and the people have yet to be habituated to 
the drain on their purse on such occasions. Till such time that they are not so 
habituated, there need be no wonder if they now and then feel uncomfortable with 
the constant drain under this or that head. Lord Carzon need not wonder if the 
impoverished nobility and the people do not look on these ceremonial functions 
merely from the Government point of view.” 


5. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 12th Septem- 
: ber, referring to the rumoured dissatisfaction among 


Dor Talubdars invited tothe Denn Certain Talukdars of Oudh on account of their non- 


invitation to the Delhi Darbar, remarks that the 
Oadh Talukdars Association sent in a list of 53 talukdars who, in its opinion, 
deserved to be invited, but that as the Government of India had limited the num- 
ber of invitations in respect of Oudh to 25, the Local Government could not take 
more than 19 talakdars from the list, the other six gentlemen being members of 
the 2 family of Oudh, Municipal Chairmen, &e. The writer then publishes a 
list of the names of the talukdars sent in by the association, and also of those 
selected by the Local Government. 


6. The Advocate (Lucknow,) of the 11th September, observes :-— Increase 
in population is regarded by British rulera as one of 
Indians and British Colonies. our most serious administrative problems. All the 


wailing regarding the poverty of India by native 


‘agitators’ is met by the same stereotyped answer, ‘ You are multiplying too 
fast. But let us see what remedy these wiseacres have suggested for the evil, 
and how far have they been able to bring it into practice. The most obvious 
remedy is colonisation and colonisation in British colonies. Indians go as coolies 
to certain small colonies: of the larger colonies not one has yet opened its 
doors. Canada is too far away, and Australia where white men can work as 
labourers, is reserved for the white race. But in South Africa the white man 
cannot or does not work as a labourer, the climate does not allow him to do so, 
and the shadow of slavery still hangs on the land, thus making manual labour 
mean and despicable. The Negro population is no doubt warlike, but indolent 
and lazy after its kind. The mines can get asupply of black indigenous labour, 
but they have to pay very highly for it, and the Kaffir or the Zulu is not to be 
depended meee There remain the Chinese and the Indians. Of these the latter 
are preferable no doubt, owing to their being politically the subjects of the 
greatest White King. The African self-governing colonies, inspired by a narrow 
trade union sentiment, have shut their doors against the Indian trader and 
shopkeeper, though they still welcome him as the indentured coolie. But the 
two Crown colonies of the Transvaal and Orange River together with Rhodesia 
are still available, and if the British statesmen would exercise a little of 
that brotherly, feeling of which we hear so much now-a-days but from which 
India has been sternly excluded, the Indian emigrant, sober, industrious, intelli- 
sent and civilized, would still turn South Africa's veldts into a garden, It is a 
pity that the finest irregular cavalry in the British service was left out in the cold 
while Britain was fighting for supremacy in South Africa : for we feel sure that 
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referring to 


III. Nara Srares. 
3 
IV.—Apministrarion. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


11. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the th. September, referr- 

_ ing to the late high-handed proceedings of the young 

pret District Magistrate of Puri, is glad to learn that 

| Sir James Digges LaTouche has issued orders direct- 

ing that no civilian who is of less than five years’ standing should in future be put 

in charge of a district. The editor has heard that a District istrate in the. 

Agra Division called a Deputy Collector to his spurt, and treated him uncivilly 

and rudely” before the public. This has caysed much dissatisfaction among 

the Deputy Collectors. The charge of a district is very responsible duty, and no 

inexperienced, ill-tempered or rade officer should be appointed a District Magis- 

trate. In matters in which there is any religious dispute, the District Magis- 

trates should be required to invariably take orders from Government by telegraph, 
and not act according to their own sweet will, 


12. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 7th September, expresses the 

same views which were expressed. by the Advocate 

Alert Se al cet of the 28th August in opposition to the proposal of 

| the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh for the appoint- 

nent of a Civilian as the Registrar of his court (vide paragraph 13 of the Selec- 
tions, No. 35 of 1902). : | 


13. The Roznémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th September, says 

| / that a case was recently tried before the court of a 

. Deputy Magistrate in which the driver of a stage 

coach, that plies between the bank of the Ganges on the 

other side and Sulténpur and Fyzabad, was charged 

with using a weak horse in the coach. He was convicted, sentenced to a heavy 

fine and sent to jail owing to default. Now the question arises as to whether a 

servant should or should not use in a coach an animal supplied him by his master. 

In the present case, while the master was not arraigned at all, the coach driver 

ri nthe fo using an animal he was oe by the — iA use. This is a 

17 of administration of justice. Heaven protect the poor ignorant 
people of India e 5 | 8 

| (b).—Palice. fe Peas 
14. The Prayag Samachar (Allahabad), of the 4th September, says that 
‘The Police Commission. 4 7 the police have acquired a wide-spread notoriety for 


a. gypression and corruption among the people. Pro- 
bably some popular Nets tage ing the misconduct of the Siding dees reached 
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threaten to lay the axe at the root of such education. be hope 


the promotion of higher by i 


that the labours of the Police Commission will not be attended with similar results. 
The editor then refers to the evidence given by some witnesses before the Police 
Committee at Benares and Allahabad. 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th September, publishes the follow- 
ing letter addressed to the editor: — Sir,—The most 


opening of a wide of future | 

failure and why the necessity las arisen of appointing ! i 
question before us. A plain answer to this is, because there are not in the depart- 
ment men of proper education, refinement, i i r 
for the arduous task, and whe could successf acq their 


} uit Ives of 
responsible duties and could do credit to the department by making it appear more 


attractive and respectable in the public eye. If I am not going 2 little too far, | 
ean confidently affirm that a ten rupee-wala elerk in any other department 
commands more genuine respect than a Sub-Inspector with a gold-laced turban over 
his head and a sword in his belt. People may respect him out of fear, but this is not 
true respect. Now at this stage when the have acquired a notoriety, it is 
seemly that proper measures should be taken tostamp out this bad name and replace 
it by a good one. This can only be done by offering inducements to the higher and 
better classes of the community. My experience is that English education has made 


men more scrupulous and honest, I should therefore propose that, as far as 


possible, English educated men should be admitted into the force. But whence are 
s0 many men to be got? Raise the salaries and respect the officials and scores will 
be forthcoming. Keep Middle-passes as head constables ; Entrance passes as Sub- 
Inspectors; and Graduates as Inspectors of Police with promise of promotion, and 


entirely stop the promotion from the lower grades of the department, and a marked 


change for the better will be visible in a decade. I dare say Native Assistant 
Superintendents and Superintendents of Police will prove as successful 28 
Europeans. Give them a trial and you will be convinced of the truth of 
these words. When the Government has tried natives of India, with success 
and profit as Joint Magistrates, Collectors, Judges, and Commissioners, what 
then makes the Government shrink from trying them as Assistant Superintend- 
ents and Superintendents of Police, which offices are less responsible and less 
irksome than those aforesaid. A Naib Tabsfldér can aspire to be an Officiating 
Collector one day, but a Police Inspector cannot even dream of being other than 
5 Ins et ee unfair and di ing is this aspect? Now, one word about 
e village chaukidér. The ) ; i ; t in 
the whole department, but it Ase An 8 r 
pose that village chankidärs should be y of 
at least Rs. 5 per mensem, and they g undér jas, 
who should be selected from amongnt the big ap 
well be able to resist the strength ö 
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18. The ) , complains that 
n “under gectiem 54 of the: Police! At heve 


arrangements, th. 
ur to escape 
heir pOwer to avoid. 


o). Fina noe and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment A Fairs. 


17, A correspondent of the Nastm-i-Agra, of the 7th September, says that 
when octroi was introduced at Jhansi the public were 


the Municipal distinctly given to understand that the duty was te 
ae oy house holders at be levied for the conservancy of the 4 Some 


years after, this tax was raised on the ground that 
more ee was wanted for sanitation, and the result is that the income from 
octroi, which was Rs. 36,000 at first, has now gone up to Rs. 80, 000 a year. But 
still the Municipal Board are not satisfied, and propose to levy a conservancy tax for 
removing dirty water from the cesspools of the houses, the occupants at the same 
time being required to provide their cesspools with tin or iron vessels of prescribed 
pattern for receiving the dirty water of the house drains. A notice of this proposed 
tax was issued on the 24th A t last, and the residents were required to submit 
their objections, if they had any, by the 31st idem, f. 6., within six days only of the 
issue of the notice, which was against the Municipal Act. Now Jhansi is not 
noted for any particular industry or trade, and the people have suffered a great 
deal from famine which lasted three or four years. The people are therefore not 
at all in a position to bear any further taxation, however light it may be. Besides 
the levying of the suthorined octroi duty, octroi peons and municipal constables 
forcibly levy blackmail on every article of consumption brought within the Mani- 
cipal limits, It is a pity that though the Municipal Members kuow well the general 
condition of the Air yet they readily agree to impose a fresh tax on them! The 
people haye submitted their objections to the municipal proposals, pointing out 
‘that these will do more harm than good to the people. 


. * 


18. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Na ji ba bad), of the 5th September, complains 
that while cholera has broken out at Nagina, the 
conservancy arrangements in the town are most 
| unsatisfactory. The District Magistrate would do 
well to call upon the local authorities to pay greater attention to sanitation: 


19, The Karndmah (Lucknow), in its joint issue of the 20th and 30th 


8 August, observes that the fall of one Government 
—ů yridening tht and the succession of another in Lucknow has not had 
dwelling-honses and other 


a bad effect on the inhabitants alone, but on the 


Complaint agains’ 


buildings as well. In the first place, the British 
Aa large number of houses to widen the roads and 
le themselves being reduced to distress have been 
timber and aad 
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. Whe Advocate (Luckuow), of the Mth September, observes :, Beno, 
a has given a fair expression of its epi 
S — 


ae Of te Usieeiidies Comba 
poohpook all 
educated, 


excepting that section of the press which thinks itz 

Indian meetings. None can the fact that tie 
„e 33 

im whieh not à few hundred guardians parents of students receiving 
— cleeetien, hove given out their views in ne womistakable terms ag tp 
their estimate of the report of the Commissioners. The big meeting in the Tow, 
Hall Bas been followed by a demonstration of the graduates in the University 


Senate Hall, and by meetings at Babrampur, Barisal and Murshwdabed. Who an 
question the genuineness of this eutburst ef public feeling? If 


will suffer most rf all the recom- 
they are more alive to their interests and 


great blow is aimed at Uwiversity education. Madras and Bombay 


cam see what 2 
sre following in the wake of Bengal. What are we in Upper India doing? The 


pper India, both Engfish and Vernacular, has expressed im no mistakabie. 
the subject. We do not know what interests were represented by 

the Hon'ble Nawab Syed Husain Bilgrami on the Commission. As we said in our 
last issue, he has not à single blessed supporter in the Muhammadan Press of Upper 
i singularly unanimous with the other section on this subject. 
religionists te make 2 common 


yet in the Panjab and in the United Provinces, 
to the want of feeling, bat to the usual weakness of public 


of our being 


opinion. There may not be much i 
of the Government of India. Such is the public impression. We have, bewever, 
this must be done. A feeling of disappoint- 


Providence 
Lord Curzon before leaving Simla will send his 
Seeretary of State. If such be the case, we have 
give an expression of the public feeling in the matter. 
the leaders of public opinion in these Provinces to their 
them at once to move in the question which so vi 


* 


in the matter, and ask 
y affects our national 


21. Al Bashtr (Etiwahb), of the 2nd September, observes that English edu- 
cation was introduced into India about a hundred years 

ng and that Government committed a mistake at the 
15 very outset. It at once threw open Eagle’ education 
to all classes of people without any restriction, and the result was in course of 
time the number of educated men turned out by colleges far exceeded the require- 
ments of the public service. Such educated men as failed to obtain a Government 
post, and their number continued to increase, were found discontented and disposed 
to spread political agitation in the country. The authorities noticing this state 
of things, desired to change their educational policy, pointing out the need for 
restricting high education. And as the existing system of the University exam'- 
nations was open to objection, especially as it encouraged cramming, Government 
lately availed itself of the opportunity to appoiat a Universities Commission to 
inquire ‘into the present education system and sug reforms. The recon- 
mendations which this Commission has unde wilt hardly improve the quality of 
the education given to natives, but will decidedly reddce the humber of student 


eoelving higher. education in the colleges, ‘The Commission recommends raising 
the college ſdes. The cost of college education is already excessive, and aa 
addition to; it will rove: the last straw on the back of the camel. The Muham- 

madan College at Al h ist * * in these provinces; but atill the cost 
of the education of a boy in that college is not less than Rs. 25 a month. Now 

ia Naib Tahsildar, who is a respectable Government official, happens to have two 
sons, he cannot possibly afford to give high education to both of them. When such’ 
is the case with the present scale of college fees, how will the natives, ‘specially 

the Muhammadans, be able to give high education to their sons, if the fees are raised 

according to the Commission’s recommendation ? If the fees are raised, the number 

of college students will be very greatly reduced. The effect of this policy will 

be very injurious to Mahammadans, who are comparatively a poor community. 
There ate numbers of respectable Musalmans of good birth whose ancestors 

rendered good services to Government in the past, but who are now in straitened 
circumstances and cannot afford to give high education to their sons. The writer 
does not know what fate is in store for Musalmans. It is a great mistake to 
make wealth the test of respectability in India. It is very queer logic to opine that 
high education is not useful to a poor student. There have been hundreds—nay 
thousands of most distinguished and eminent men ia every country who were 
originally poor. If Government wanted to restrict high education, it should have 
sought to enforce its policy by prohibiting the sons of professional men and lower 
classes from receiving high education, and not by raising the college fees and 


thereby preventing the hopeful sons of poor but respectable parents from obtaining 
admission into colleges. 


22. The Nasim-i- Agra, of the 7th September, is glad to learn that the 
: Medical School at Agra is soon to be raised to the 

up ihe Bt. elne Colles 2 c Status of a Medical College. It is rumoured that the 
Ce oe era Colegetobe building of the St. John’s College (in the neighbour- 
hood) will be taken up for the use of the Medical 

College, and anew building erected (in another locality) for the accommodation of 
the former. The St. John’s College is a memorial of a missionary gentleman who 
first introduced English education at Agra. Moveover, this college is within easy 
access of young native boys, and the writer, therefore, disapproving of the proposal 
to appropriate the St. John’s College building for the use of the new medical college, 
observes that the land lying behind Nuri Darwaza may advantageously be utilized 


both for building the medical college and a boarding-house, 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


23. The Oudh, Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th September, says that 
emi: 1110 Ur. B. Engeroff, of Messrs. Wilson and Company in 
Madras, was lately engaged in shooting crows. His 

first shot missed the aim. But his second shot was more successful. It passed 
through the head of a khansama, causing instantaneous death. On inquiry, the 
death of the deceased was considered to be accidental. But Mr. Engeroff was put 
on his trial for shooting recklessly and fined Rs. 500. There is nothing strange 
in this decision ; white. men who cause the death of black men invariably escape 
with fines. The Magistrate who tried the case above referred to, being a native, 
ihe culprit was fined Rs. 500. Had the Magistrate been a European, he would 
ve inflicted a nominal fine. It is a matter of surprise and regret that the efforts 


Nasim-r-Agra, 
7th September, 1902. 


OvupH SamAc#ir, 
7th September, 1902. 


made by Lord Curzon to check the occurrence of such unfortunate incidents have 


not been very sucessful. 


V. - LEGISLATION. 


24, The Oudh Abhbar (Lucknow), of the 11th September, observes that 
it is extremely reprehensible that there should be 
no provision in the law for entertaining an application 

fous: even for the review of a criminal case in which the 
accused is sentenced to whipping. This form of punishment is most disgraceful 


ante’ for amending the Whipping 
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W. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisart (Allahabad), of the 9th 


plains that the manner, in which the 
stionof private Innis for the Allah Persons, tenants, 


certain 
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a issue to be reealled, yet the Bank of 
continues to re-issue 


public im town, ard tile 
on 


the employés in 


money bags to satisfy 
aay End opins are 1 be found in the money paid 
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that he will visit the town of Bijnor,, the 
well and succeed in raisin a much larger ject. The 
i te be ente adil e d they will intezect ten 


(6).—Home- 
2. The Oud Samdchér +) of the 14th September, says that the 
hostility of the British colonies to Indians is as 


r as levied a 
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ordered that tax to be per | 
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the other hand, India freely consumes goods imported from the 
thereby makes them rich. The colonists being whi 
their own. On the other hand, the natives of this 
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anuary 
be a greater proof of the loyalty of the children of the sot? than that implicitly 
ept the mandates of the rulers without demur. Bat there are English 
politicians and editors both in 
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and thinks that the decline of the country dates from the time of that Asem-“ 
— Prior to the Imperiak Assemblage 2 Chiefs were in à wa 


‘ydepondent rulern. Bat ainee then their statas has very ingeniously been 
— gy have ceased to be styled by Government ite Biesds and allies as: before. 
Peper many Chiefs raued higher than the Viceroy, and all the other Chiefs 
were considered oqual te him in position. But now is there a single Chief who is 
aot ba bord unte and inferior to the Viceroy? Again, since the Imperial Assem- 
plage of 1877 the enthusiasm of the écople has been damped, the Native Press 
nunfled, even the denizens of forests disarmed; and the criminal law administered 
Bors severely. It is earnestly to be desired that the results which will accrue 
trom the Coronation Darbar will not be of the nature referred to above. When 
she Viceroy himself admits that the ceremony at Delhi will not be very effective 
owing to the King-Emperor's absence, and that not more than three or four lakhs of 
repre of u population of many crores can visit Delhi on the occasion of the 
* 
the 


what was the necessity for holding a Darbar at such a heavy expense to 
Poor taxpayer? Again, one of the great advantages which, according to the 
Viestoy, will accrue from the Delhi Darbar is that the native princes living in 
distant of the country will have a good opportunity for meeting and knowing 
each other. But this advantage will be derived at au unduly heavy cost, inas- 
much as there is reason to fear that these Chiefs will vie with each other in pomp 
and grandeur, which will involve them in debt. If the Viceroy desires to promote 
soeinl interéourse among the Indian Chiefs, His Excellency should permit them 
to pay visits to each other when ae like without being accompanied by the 
Politſenl Agents. With reference to the remark of the Viceroy that the Darbar 
is affording fu employment and good wages to the worknren in mills and factories, 
the editor observes that the proprietors of these mills and factories being Euro- 
peaus the bulk of the profits will go into their pockets. The editor makes some 
more comments in the same strain, but expresses satisfaction that the rumour 
tegurding the early retirement of His Excellency is unfounded. 


4. The Kayasth Samachdr (Allahabad), for August, in the course of an Karasra Ss 


a — ae „India 4 the time * — 2 

e ee Presidency of peror’s Coronation,” observes: ougheut th: 
Se Se oF ae COMERS Seles Dare gone portion of the Punjab and the Presidency of 
| mbay there has been so far insufficient rainfall and 
the whole of Gujrat and Kathiawar, as also a large portion of the Decean and 
the Panjab are threatened before long with a scarcity —if not a famine—of excep- 
tional severity. The crops, in the large area comprised in the provinces referred to, 
have largely withered for want of rain, and although certain parts of the presiden- 
cy of Bombay have received fair showers in the third week of August, it is too late 
now to hope of there being a chance of the crops being revived. Prices have 
already begun to gn up and it may not be very long before the Government will 
have to dedlare officially that the tracts are afflicted with famine. The recent 
showers have been confined to the suffering tracts in Bombay and have not ex- 
tended up to the N where matters are reported to be very bad indeed. The 
shortness of rainfall in the Punjab —we read in the latest telegram is reflected 
in the general tise of the price of food-grains and the effects of the drought upon 
the crops are evident. More rain is badly wanted everywhere, and if it does not fall 
heavily within the next few weeks, a large failure of crops must be anticipated. As 
for the Deccan, Gujtat and Kathiawar, although the recent showers have brought 
relief to the’ affected parts, still, in view of the lateness of the rainfall as also 
iu consideration of the fact that Gujrat—once called the ‘Garden of India —bas 


been Continuously suffering for the last five years from chronic famine, it will not 
do for us to take a hopefuf view of the situation, as & result of the recent showers 
Which Have been by no means sufficiently heavy. Probably, therefore, by tle 


tue that Lord Curzon is celebrating, at Delhi, the Coronation of, the Kuß; 

Mpefor, the greater portion of the Punjab and the Bombay, Presidency may be in 
the throos of a dead! dette, It is a strange fatality that on every occasion of 
ejecting for the British Empire, India should be afflicted with some deadly visita- 
in thé shane of Famine or Plague. In 1897, when the Empire was rejoicing 
26 completion of the sixtieth year of the benign reign. of Her late Majesty, 


— 


Victoria, India was unfortunately in the iron grip of perhaps the 
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non of the same kind. It is this u nat ent in the 
tion that exception is being taken in certain quarters to the grand and 
e which are now going on apace at Delhi for the great 

there in January next, and which will cost the Indian tax-payers neara bout 
half a crore of rupees. It is being rightly pointed out that the outlook before the 
Government being dark and gloomy, with the famine knocking at its gates, it ill 


becomes the authorities to fritter away such an enormously large sum as half, 


crore, over, what will, after all, be nothing more than a tamasha. We think there 
is a good deal of force in this contention, and we believe it to be the duty of the 
Goverament, situated as it is at present, to think of husbanding its resoarces hy 
curtailing the expenses that are being incurred in connection with the forthcoming 
celebrations at Delhi. It is no doubt not quite possible to think of giving up the 
Delhi commemoration, but with the famine looming on our horizon, it is surely 
not impossible to waste as little money over the show as possible, Let ev 
precaution be taken to combat the terrible visitation that is apprehended to afflict 
80 large a part of the country.” 


IL.—AFGHANISTAN AND Trans-FRONTIER. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th September, says —“ Everything is 
fair in love and war, and more 80 in diplomacy. Russia 
is anxious to take full advantage of this counsel of 
political wisdom. If her press gives po indication of the Tsar's mind, Russia 
means to back out of all the treaties stipulations about Afghanistan. This 
appears strange in the face of the peaceful turn of the Tsar's d. The condi- 
tions that limit Russian activity near Afghanistan, were framed and upon 
in 1873, subsequently ratified and strengthened by a demarcation of the boundaries 
between Russia and Afghanistan in the west and north-west on the one hand, and 
between Russia and India near and about the Pamirs on the other. The Agree- 
ment of 1873 related mainly to the former. Therein is contained an acknowledg- 
ment by Gortchackoff as to England's indisputable ‘influence’ over the then Amir, 
‘based not only on the material and moral ascendancy of England, but also on 
the subsidies for which Sher Ali is indebted to her.’ In the negotiations, too, of 
1868-69, Gortchackoff had given the formal assurance that the Tsar ‘ looked upon 
Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere within which Russia may be 
called upon to exercise her influence. In the last twenty years there have been 
several assurances given that the Russian Government will strictly adhere to 
their pledges. Now, after a very long lapse of time, it is said that Russian diplo- 
macy has taken a peculiar turnin breaking through all bindings. The Novoe 
Vremya has raised the cry for the alleged right of Russia to penetrate within the 
borders of Afghanistan for developing commercial relations and for having s 
representative at Kabul. In a second article, the paper says :— 


Tube necessity for closer intercourse has so increased that it is impossible 
longer to observe the conditions of the 18 73 Agreement. The Russian Government 
have notified England that the effort of two years ago continues. We cannot, 
therefore, consider ourselves bound by any obligations whatsoever on the question 
of having direct relations with Afghanistan on any subject which might interest 
us. By virtue of the proximity of the two countries, the development of inter- 
course between the local populations which goes on every year will undoubtedl 

call for the adoption of measures for the establishment of normal relations wit 

Afghanistan as being the only ones possible with.a neighbouring State. On the 
1 N of events generally and on the civilising effects of Russian influence on 
the local populations will depend the time when such measares will be. adopted. 


Afghanistan. 


: dele (° 575 y; 
representation at Kabul. If the Russian outposts have been pushed to the Afpbati 


, be iP 
ontier, it is unreasonable that Kabul should remain inaccessible.’ So some 
— — 

The British and the Anglo Indian papers are in a fatter: Ftrst, an attempt 
wae made to sho that the alarm created by the 1 Dr 15 
in the Wilderness. Tha:repetition of the same warning volde in another and mort 
‘afluential journal: has acted as an exe-opener. Even now the vapouriugs, as 
represented to be, of the Russian press are thought to be. but an 
endeavour to put the, British Government on a wrong.acent. It is simply to divert 


attention from some i project which Russia has in hand in some other 
quarter. Tbe Allahabed paper holds firmly to the view: thatthe. blastering of 
the Novos Vremya is meant to facilitate the progress of certain schemes in Persia. 
The latest report shows that Russia has been checkmated.ia the Persian Gulf. 
The railway which is to link the Trans-Caspian system with Mashad was begun 
some months ago, aud it is certain to be pushed on rapidly now that the Quetta- 
Nushki line is about io be constructed. The Bagdad railway, now. under con- 
struction by-a- German syndicate with a good deal of English capital, is sure to be 
linked with the Nashki-Siestan line, When that is done; Russia will be for ever 
shut out of the Persian Gulf. She is said to have realised this danger to her 


policy of expansion, and is thus anxious to increase her influence in the Northern 


and Eastern parts of Persia. The political failure that attended the visit of the 
Shah to England may give some more colouring to this rumour, and may even 
give a good handle to Russia to draw the net of her influence tight upon the Shah. 
And England is not quite blind to her interests in the Persian Gulf. Various 
suggestions have been given from different quarters to strengthen the position of 

land in the Gulf. With this aspect of the Russian problem the subject 
under notice has little or no connection. 


Any design of Russia on Afghanistan affects two parties: the British 
Government of India and the Amir and his people. To take up the case of the 
latter first, the Afghan is a true hater of-the foreign devil. This feeling. is 
enthusiastically shared by the ruler of that land. This antipathy towards the 
foreigner, particularly the European, is so great that the Amir cannot brook the 

resence of an Englishman as British Agent in Kabul; he must be a native of 
ndia and necessarily a Mahomedan. A white-skianed man may be endured as a 
servant, completely at the mercy of the Amir, but never as a dictator at any rate, 
much less as a man in any dubious capacity. The princely allowance that the Amir 

ts from the Indian Government does not in the least affect his attitude towards 
wie io Englishmen included. He is ready to forego, and he has foregone, 
some advan 


land 


number of guns have been ordered, and some have already arrived at. Peshawar 
from Germany, 
enemy. There is also a marked tendency in the Amir to coneiliate his eo-religion- 


ists in India which may have a political significance. The Government of Indja 


have little to thank Russia for this proposed move. Russophobia among Anglo- 


Indians is a chronie disease, and has been the grave of many-a good reputation. 


The frontier policy is another name for preparations to shut Russia out of India 
surely and, if possible, of Afghanistan as well. The Amir has an open friend in 
the British Government of India to stay the hands of Russia. Aud from a purely 
a in point of view too, the Government have reason to ory: halt to Russia. 
has 


sd to à great extent. The retaliation lies in preventing the import of 


Russian artieles into A fghanistan. The horizon beyond the northern boundaries 


who control the Amir 8 foreign relations are ready for any 
of Russia.“. . 38 tn ae Bee p ja Sarat f ta 
, age lose So han 
8 dk eo rads | . . Nil. $s SO Oe 
166 
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nner . * 


in the shape of a good return to his coffers by opposing a freer 
trade between his country and ours. This shows how jealously he guards his 
against foreign aggression. Under the circumstances, Russia stands little 
chance of effecting any entrance into Afghanistan. Be that as it may, the 
Amir is, it may be presumed, wide-awake to the safety of his country. That a 


proves that at no distant date these may be turned upon some 


fees po licy has always been to check Indian trade in Central Asia. She 


of Afghanistan ie indeed cloudy, and both the Amir and the Government of India 
coup. d'état.on the part 
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0 they are required to keep a 
Rs. 12 or Rs. 13 a month. Secondly, they must 


are, 


practices to eke out their awful emoluments. Hence if Government wants 
naib tahsildars to have clean hands, it sheuld raise their scale of pay from th 
present rates of Rs. 50, Rs. 60 and Rs, 70, to Re. 70, Re, 80 and Ra. 100 a month, 
or at all events they should be paid horse allowance, 


(6).—Potice, 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. 
Me! 
(d )-—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 
Nil. | 
(e). Education. 


Pp 
7. The Kayasth Samdchér (Allahabad), for August, says :—‘ The topic i 
Samicuiz, 3 of the day, the subject of general observation, one 18 
August 1902. Fhe Report of the Universities’ Com- that is uppermost, at present, in the minds of the 10 
educated — all over the country is the Report b 

to 

P. 

a 


of the Universities’ Commission. Even before the Report was published, the in- 
format ion contained in it had already leaked out and become known to certain 
newspapers in Calcutta, and the Bengalee had been writing a series of articles 
on the subject, under the somewhat sensational heading of ‘ An Impending Re- 
volution.’ The publication of the has confirmed the announcements made : 
by the Bengalee, in regard to the recommendations of the Commission, and the h 
Anglo-Indian newspapers which had been levelling rebuke at our Calcutta conten- : 
porary for what they were to declare but a mare’s neat, have had to hide 
their diminished heads, on finding that the announcements of the Bengalee have 
come off almost true. The conclusions of the Commission, which are not unanl- 
mously arrived at—there being a long Note of Dissent by the Hon'ble Mr Justice 
Guru Dass Banerji—have of course been received by the Indian Press in & 
spirit entirely different from that of the Anglo-Indian Press. The latter—with 
the exception of the Statesman of Calcutta—have practically given the recommen- 
dations of the Commission their a ified support. The Statesman is the only 
Anglo-Indian newspaper that om this topic—as on 80 many others—adopts to 4 
large extent the view taken by the Indian Press. The general effect of the 
recommendations, if sanctioned, will be says the Statesman,‘ to make the Govert- 
ment, more than ever, the predominant „to convert the Universities from 
dependent into subservient bodies and to 


partner ; 

aint en place under a ban all education, lacking 
the official imprimatur.’ That this will be the inevitable result.if the Commis 
sion's recommendations be carried out will appear also from the concluding N. 
sages of Dr. Guru Dass Ba i’ Ness of Dissente—notably where he points out 
that some of the measures of reform advocated tend to place education under the 


* 
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: ol of Government and small bodies of experts and:to reduce the control of 
ao known as the popular element.’ It is not surprising, therefore, if the 


Indian public have not teken kindly to the recommendations of the Commission. 


since the day that the report saw the light, emphatic protests have poured 
ap all parts of the country, against the adoption by the Government 27 ths 


ions of the Commission. It being a question of national importance, on | 

I the weal or woe of future generations, it is not el that the 
country will sleep over a matter of such great significance, Calcutta, as befitting 
her position as the capital of the a has already held a public meeting in 
the Town Hall, with a view to consider and expreas its opinion on the Report of the 
Commission and has protested against the same. It is to be hoped that other cities, 
and especially our metropolitan towns, will follow in the wake of Calcutta and 
organize public meetings for a discussion of the recommendations embodied in the 
Report. We also hope that our public Associations will not be slow in submit- 
ting to the Government well-reasoned petitions of objection against the Commis- 
sioners’ conclusions, It would appear from a paragraph in the Pioneer, that the 
Government would yet wait for some time before passing final orders, 30 as to 
give the public an opportunity of their being heard. Now therefore is the time 
for us to get up public meetings for a debate on controversial recommendations and 
for making a respectful but emphatic protest against the same—>protest which 
should be based on facts and arguments, conclusive and convincing, which may be 
expected to carry conviction to the mind of Lord Curzon. But it is a question of 
‘Now or Never, for Lord Curzon is not an administrator to let the grass grow 
under his feet, and he is not likely to wait very long before passing his final orders 
on the Commissioners’ Report. It behoves us, therefore, to shake off our apathy 
and languor and to set about the matterin right earnest. Any remissness on our 
partat the present juncture will carry with it its own penalty and will be fraught 
with dire consequences to the future progress of our country.” 


8. A correspondent 1 8 1 en My the 11th we — 
tr e tember, referring to the reception which the Report a 
oe apne of che Universities Commission has met with in the — 
press and on the platform, observes that time was when British rulers strove hard 
to introduce and popularize English education in India, but that high education 
is now sought to be confined to well-to-do students only. The Commission recom- 
mends the raising of college fees, which means the closing of the portals of colleges 
against the middle class. It is generally students from this class that distinguish 
themselves at the University examinations, and it will be a very ill-advised policy 
toexclude them from the advantages of high education on the ground of their 
poverty. India is a poor country, so that if the sons of rich persons alone are 
admitted into colleges, the class rooms will have empty benches. The Commission 
also recommends the closure of the second grade colleges. These colleges have 
hitherto served a very useful purpose, enabling poor students to receive education 
U to the F. A. Standard, at a cost they could afford to pay. If these colleges are 
lished and fees raised in the other colleges, as recommended by the Commission, : 
& most severe blow will be dealt to the cause of high education. 


9. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 12th September, complains Lech Septen bes 
oie lies a ME 


% ee ee ~~ ee eee re e e ee 


that the Head Master of the Bullock School at Najiba - 1902. 
bad is not only a bigoted man; but he also does not 
follow the rules and orders of the Education Depart- 
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| ment, and does what he likes. He freely brings the school farniture into his private 

7 use, and even makes a gift of school property to others. He withdraws money 

0 from the Savings Bank two months before sanction is granted by the Inspector of 

n He strikes off the name of a student from the roll in a fit of anger, and 
i then re-enters his name a week after, without taking any re-admission fee. He 

3 buys: religious books for the school library simply for his own use. He often 

- Iie Tefuses to close the school on account of Hindu holidays, but readily closes it when 

4 he himself requires a holiday. He allows 35 minutes’ leave during the school 
” lours-every day in'contravention of Docket No. 1887, dated 28th September 1898, 
2 Tl of the Raben 


b Education Department. He does not realise the school fee from any 
students for the time t ey are on sick leave; and so forth. 8 | 


. 
en 


But the iden i a mistake . 5 1 — 2 was Mission Sehootat 8. 
teaching up to: middl Ke 4 : Mission Sehcol: £3 
the former usually did better at the Middle Examinations than ; 

years ago the Srinagar school was abolished by the missionaries ſor 
known to. themselves. The 
the missionaries to reise t 


rained by 


were ebliged to establish a High School at Srinagar. Sinee then the missionaries 
have voluntarily raised their ra echool.to the Entrance standard: 8 

being the headquarters of the district, a place of pilgrimage 
banks of the Ganges, has several ad over Chopra, 
Srinagar school wonld not be justified in abolishing it, as they 
raised subscriptions for the school. There are several schools at other places. Surely 
two schools are not too many for the district of Garhwal. Indeed Government 
should also establish a zila school as has been done in other districts. 


Apvocare, 11. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th September, observes:—“We under- 
a stand that the Government of Sir James Digges 


education of the power ciames i= LaTouche has decided to relieve the Husainakad 
j Endowment of the maintenance of the People’s Park, 

and thus relieve it of an expenditure of over twelve thousand ru a year, and to 

- entrust the maintenanee of the Park to the Nazul Department. The savings of the 
Husainabad Endowment are to be devoted to the education of the poorer classes in 
Luck now. This decision of the Government of Sir James Digges La Touche will, we 
are sure, be gratefully appreciated by the people. His Honor will, by diverting the 
savings of the Endowment to the cause of primary and education, confer 
a great boon on the city of Lucknow. The maintenance of the People’s Park at the 
expense of the Endowment, though highly beneficial to the citizens of Lucknow, was 
one of the purposes for which the Endowment was created. The Park 
improved the health of the citizens, and thus the soul of the benevolent founder 
was benefited ; but there can be no question ihat the investment of the income in 
educational institutions is a better and more proper use of the funds. The head of 
the Government under whose control the funds are spent, and who directs the proper 
use of the endowed funds, will endear himself to the present and coming genera- 
tions of the city. Hitherto both Hindus and Mahomedans have been in one way 
or another benefited by the Endowment. We trust that in the education that will 
be imparted by the Husainabad School the poor of both the communities will be 
benefited, and that no racial distinction will be made. The best means to secure- 
the object will be the establishment of a Board of Education in which the Trustees 
might be asked to invite some prominent citizens interested in the cause of education 
to take part in the management of the proposed institution, to decide the course of 
studies and to see to the maintenance of discipline. A committee cons of official: 
and non-official Mahomedans and Hindus will be best able to carry out the wishes 
of Sir James Digges La Touche in a manner most satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
Let us trust that before the educational scheme is formally He hae it will be published 
for general information, and the public given an opportunity to consider its details, 
and help the Government and the Trustees of the Endowment with suggestions 
that are likely to make the expenditure more useful. In the meantime on behalf of 

the citizens we offer oar cordial thanks to Sir James for his statesmanlike decision.” 
12. The Oudh Samdchér. (Lucknow), of the 14th September, publishes 4 

HA communication in which + the ee ere —— 

1 the. of English educa- 
NA AY 6 5 tion among natives in order that they might become 

civilized and might ameliorate: their condition. rant 61 * 


OroDn SamAcuinz, 
14th September, 
1902. 
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Goverment should also establish Sanskrit classes in schools and colleges, so that 
‘ if any students desire to study Sanskrit only, they may be able to do so. 
(D. Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
„ i 
{ Nil. 
(g).—General. 
13. The Nastm-i-Agra, of the 15th September, observing that though there —_Nasiu-1-Aona, 
| is a special bureau to bring to the notice of Govern- September, : 
ö erase de e ae een matters, ment all important matters discussed in the press, s f 
an en r guggests that it would be better still if local matters ö 
: | were taken into consideration by the Lieutenant-Gov- : 
‘ ernor on the spot during his tour. This practice, if adopted, will enable His Honor 5 
6 to know the actual state of things far better than he can do otherwise. 5 
, 14. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th September, says that an voz Samionig, 
f | examination be held in February next to select % 1 
Deparnanc eaves fromthe Opium u man for a vacancy in the Opium Department. Bat i 
a only European and Eurasian candidates nominated ft 
‘ by the Bengal and the United Provinces Governments will be allowed to appear ah 
at the examination. The question is why are natives excluded? If the 1 
natives are acquitting themselves satisfactorily as Judges and other officers of trust ig 
, and responsibility, they cannot be condemned as unfit for service in the Opium | 
f Department. It would seem that that Department is reserved as a preserve for poor 1 
; whites, who, though unable to hold their own against the natives at public exami- 1 
nations, are entitled to live in ease and comfort, being the favourites of Govern- 1 
5 ment. But what has become of the Royal Proclamation of 1858, in which Her 1 

late Majesty solemnly declared that no distinction of creed or colour would be if 
a observed in recruiting the public service? Has that Proclamation been buried 6 i 
4 with the late Queen-Empress? Be that as it may, the children of the soil have Le. 
+ Bf 4% gloomy fature before them. It is earnestly to be hoped that the King- | 
+ Bf Emperor Edward VII and his Majesty e representative in India, Lord Curzon, 1 
will give their attention to the subject, and will, at all events, remove the disabi- ie 
ies under which the people labour, in honour of the Coronation. if 
eet Vi—Ieomamo 4 1 
5 15 ; 9 VI. - RAA. 5 N 

; | ; „ Nil. 
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16. The Cawnpore 932 the sth September, ayes that plague has 

| great ravages at Cawnpore, 

e | so that the town terror-strick 4 — 
People are afraid even to carry the dead bodies of their own castemen to the 
burning-place, and the result is that either outsiders are bired, or hand-carts are 
used for removing the dead from their houses. The corpses are not properly 


burnt but are thrown into the Ganges while they are only half-barnt. 


17. The Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for August, says :—* The Plague 

which had practically disa from the oe 
t week of June, has again, 
| since the setting in of the monsoon, begun to show a 
tendency to recrudescence, and in some of the cities, notably at Cawnpore, it has 
broken out in right earnest. As last year a number of the Punjab districts—no 
less than thirteen—suffered badly from the ravages of this fell disease, Sir Charles 
Rivaz, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, has hit apon a scheme, which 
evidently in his opinion, is calculated te check the devastating effects of the terrible 1 
visitation. The scheme in question is nothing less than that of izing and * 
carrying on a universal campaign for inoculating wholesale the inhabitants of the fr 
thirteen districts affected last year, and of trying, if possible, to inoculate the 7 
residents of the other districts as well. It woald appear that in the thirteen ti 
districts affected last year, there are no less than fourteen large towns with an 10 
urban population of about ten lakhs, while the rural population of these districts 
would aggregate no less than about three-fourths of a crore. ‘With a view to 
imoculate this large mass of humanity the Plague staff in the Province bas 
of course had to be largely sup and no less than thirty-seven medical 
officers, drawing the handsome salary of Rs. 700 a month each, with free passage 
and travelling allowance to boot, have had to be imported from England to help 
the existing medical staff of the Province. Even with the staff so expanded, it 
has been computed by the Pioneer that each medical officer will have to dail 
inoculate 700 22 on an average— which, fixing even one minute for eac 
person's inoculation, would bring up the working-day to a length of nearly 
twelve hours! Such being the salient features of the scheme, it is not sur- 
prising that it bas not ved a una even in the Anglo-Indian 
The Pioneer righil its out that ‘a scheme of this magnitude could, 
in ‘no case, be free from d „und it mildly suggests ‘that—it still being 
doubtful as to how far the people have ta kinds to inoculation—‘ the Govern- 
ment would do far better to spend their money in ways and leave. the people 
to their own devices.’ That seems to bea very sensible suggestion and—emanat- 
ing as it does from a leading Anglo-Indian newspaper—it is to be hoped that it 
will carry conviction to the powers that be. Viewed from any standpoint, Sir 
Charles's plan seems to be a gigantic mistake. In the first place, the mere fact of 
the thirteen districts having been affected last year necessarily leads to no presump- 
tion that there will be a recrudescence of the plague in those districts on an 
equally large scale in the present year. ‘Phe experience of Patna and other cities in 
Behar, and of Benares in these Provinces, goes to show that once the disease germs 
have exhausted the soil in a ‘particular locality, it is not likely to suffer from 4 
recrudescence on any large scale. Secondly, it is not yet satisfactorily established 
that inoculation does, as a matter of fact, confer immunity, from the attack of the 
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erson inoculated. - At best, it renders the system but temporaril 
fis too not necessarily in every cage, as several instances have inen 
known of inoculated persons 1 succumbed later to ths ue Thirdly, the 
people have nowhere taken Kindly to inoculation so far, and the wholesale 
inoculating campaign in the Punjab, which has been resolved upon, will, we 
sire, not carry with it the sympathy and co-operation of the people, and 
whi 1 of gc ee . difficulty, if not, 
we & end, per ger. inother parts of the country, where 
2 0 N come forwa be inoculated, the ie a | 
out by the Plague Commission — has been the des 
inconveniences of the Plague measures, rather than that of protecting themselves 
against an attack of Plague.’ But a motive of this kind can only weigh with 
the small class of persons who have to undergo a great deal of travelling for 
pleasure or business; and as the bulk of our masses are home-staying beyond 
measure, it is highly probable that they will not look upon the proposed scheme 
of inoculation with anything but disfavour. We doubt if even the greatest tact 
and the most scrupulous caution on the part of the officials will succeed in 
winning the active co-operation of the people, and it would be risky indeed to 
count too much upon their passive acquiescence. AT the situation is one 
fraught with difficulty, if not danger, and we shall be glad indeed to find that our 
forecast of the future is wrongly made. As matters, however, stand at present— 
unless we are greatly mistaken and unless we have misread and misinterpreted 
the history of Plague operations during the last seven years and the disastrous 
results they have led to, where they have been carried on wrong lines—we feel it 
our duty. to raise the warning voice of ‘ Rocks ahead.’ It is for us but to raise the 


signal, the responsibility of steering clear of the rock of danger is the Govern- 
ment’s, not ours.“ b 


18. The Rigas · i- Fui⸗ (Pilibhit), of the 12th September, observes that 


Bisalpur is a large trading town, and that, occupying 


er n reed between as it does a central position in respect to Faridpur, 

f Bareilly, Pilibhit, Katra and Pawayan, it is much 
frequented by residents of these and other places. But the principal road leading 
from Pilibhit to Bisalpur is unmetalled and in a most unsatisfactory condi- 


tion, so that traders and others who have occasion to visit that town are exposed 


to very great inconvenience, especially in the rainy weather. The District 
Board, Pilibbit, lately urged, in their address to the Lieutenant-Governor, the 


need for metalling the Bisalpur road, but nothing has -been done yet in the 


matter. 


4 PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 23rd Sept., 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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(a). Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).— Home. 


1. THe Kayasth Samdchdr (Allahabad), for August, says:—"Last month Karre 
| | ä = * length on 8 rete, arrived at by the hacen, 100 

Question ofthe defrayeloftheexpen- Britis overnment of charging to the revenues 
— Coronation guests in of India the expenses incurred a the transport of 
7 the Indian troops, as well as the cost of the enter- 
tainment of the Indian princes and chiefs invited to England as our Coronation 
representatives, including the expenditure entailed by the magnificent reception 
got up by Lord George Hamilton at the India Office. Since we wrote last month, 
we have been gratified to find that the British Press as a body—with one or two 
honourable exeeptions—has protested as emphatically against the iniquity per- 
trated: by the Home Government, as our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have done 
ere. We are no less gratified to observe that several members of the House of 
Commons have kept up a running fire against the Secretary of State for India, 
putting to him night after night questions impeaching his decision, which has 
placed Lord George Hamilton in a most uncomfortable situation. Some of the 
champions of Lord George Hamilton have been trying to minimise the effect of 
tho criticisms directed against his decision, by pointing out that the sum charge- 
able is not, after all, an enormous amount. The Times, in its attempt to shelter 
the Indian Secretary, recently wrote as follows:—‘ As various exaggerated state- 
ments have been put into circulation, concerning the amount of money to be 
charged upon the Indian Exchequer, in connection with the India Office reception, 
it may be stated that the total is not likely to exceed £7,000.’ Now, in the first 
place, a sum of £7,000, which in Indian money means over one lakh, is by no means 
a small sum to be squeezed out of an impoverished, famine-stricken country like 
India, and in the second place it is not a question of amount but of principle which 
is involved in the settlement of the question. Even if the expenses amounted to 
ever so small a sum, we would nevertheless have a grievance, if asked to have it 
charged to our account, for, as pointed out by the Pioneer, in the passage quoted 
by us last month, ‘ the question is one of principle rather than amount.’ If the 
reception was intended—as declared by Lord George Hamilton—to mark the 
commemoration of the fact ‘ that for the first time in the history of England, the 
Sovereign at the Coronation occupied the position of Lord Paramount of India,’ is 
it not but right and proper that England should pay for the luxury of enjoying 
such a historic privilege and not India, which surely has had the privilege of 
ee governed by a number of Emperors, some of them as great as Asoka 
nd Akbar ? Surely it is not a new privilege for India to be ruled by an Emperor, 
for which luxury she should be called upon to pay over a lakh, especially as she is 
at present circumstanced.. But those who made India pay for the reception of the 
Sultan of Turkey in 1864, for the State Ball given to him at the India Office for- 
sooth, on the very reasonable ground that the Sultan was a Muhammadan, and that 
Queen Victoria was a ruler of Indian Muhammadans, might well be pardoned for 
fleecing us for the celebration of the occasion of the British Monarch being the 
Lord-Paramount of India, If the matter rested here, one could swallow the pill 
which is bitter in spite of the gilding, but it is hard to view the situation 
with calmness when it is remembered that besides the £7,000 wasted over 
the show at the India Office, no less than a sum of £80,000 at the very lowest 
computation,—althongh the London Daily Chronicle says that about £140,000 is 
shown in the Indian Budget Estimate for 1902-03 willhave been ‘spent over the 
transport and the entertainment of the Indian troops and the Coronation represen- 
tatives, and all this—besides the sum of nearly half a crore to which the Delhi 
bar expenses will run up—will have to be squeezed out of the pockets of 
admittedly the poorest people in the world, at à time too when for years 
t—as tersely put by the United India—* destitution, disease and despair 
aye divided their dominion’ in the Indian Empire. What renders the situa- 
tion still more intolerable is the extreme callousness with which Lord George 
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Hamilton views the affairs of the bountry whiose interest he is supposed to gafe- 
guard. When asked by Mr. Caine in thé House of Commons as to 8 


Indian Government had been cotisultéd in regard to charging India with the coat 2 
of the reception at the India Office, Lord George Hamilton perversely replied that 

‘the expenditure will be charged to the revenues of India; it is not a question of gi 
consulting the Indian Government as the India Council is supreme,’ and he su 
added on a later occasion that ‘as to the legality of the charges there can be no th 
doubt Whatever“ The reply is so ptovoking that even the Pionee? has felt. bound fir 
to remark, that it is answers of this kind which are calculated to do a vast is 
amount 6f mischief politically, for they show a cynical indifference to Indian as 
interests and make it appear that the Secretary of State can squander our io 
revenues without the slightest check.’ It is true that a few days later the noble ob 
Lord wanted to fortify his position by declaring that the decision in question was of 
arrived at with absolute unanimity by all the members of the India Council, bat as of 
these gentlemen are but the nominees, pure and simple, of the Indian Secretary, B. 
they can hardly be expected to exercise any check or influence on their patron's fo 
vagaries. The whole affair thus presents a 2 instance of utter indifference to e 
Indian affairs and of an utter want of any feeling of responsibility, on the part of Ww 


those who may be expected to watch our interests with circumspection and sym- of 
pathy. The only redeeming feature in the sitaation, the solitary tay of light in 
the midst of cimmerian darkness, has been the support given to ont view of 
the case by a large section of the British Press, and the searching questions d 
addressed to the Indian Secretary by those members of the House of Commons, — 
who take some interest in our affairs and to whom we cannot be sufficiently grate- ov 
ful. Messrs. Schwann, Caine, Labouchere, and Redmond have by ventilating 5 
our grievance and by bringing Lord George Hamilton to bay, done yeoman’s 0 
service to our cause. Nor has all this agitation been to no purpose. For already th 
Lord George has climbed down the lofty pedestal of ‘ legality’ on which be had ¢) 
taken his stand a few days back, for we find him saying, since his first declaration, 1 
ls 
D 
t 
tl 


that a certain proportion of the cost will unquestionably be cha to the 
Indian budget.’ So it has come down to a certain proportion now! We are also 
informed that Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, has written to Sir M. M. Bhownag- 
gri to say that heis iu communication with the Treasuty ‘with a view to 
obtaining, so far as different conditions prevailing in India allow, the same 
treatment as regards the expenses of the Indian guests as the Colonials.’ So far 
so good, but we would have liked not to have been left to our own surmise as to 
what are the ‘ different conditions prevailing in India.’ The outlook thus on the 
whole would appear to have slightly improved, though one eannot yet say for 
Certain which way the land lies. Be that as it may, the fact of a large section of 
the British Press having taken up our cause will not but have its wholesome effect 
on all future occasions. The London Daily News—the premier Liberal organ— 
indignantly declares that ‘it is mean and despicable to the last * to eharge to 
India the cost of entertaining the Coronation guests.’ Even the Times—the great 
champion of the present Government—has studiously kept silent over the ques- 
tion, which in itself is a matter of deep significance. Only one newspaper of any 
position—the Standard—has attempted a miserably lame justification of Lord 
George Hamilton's action, on the ground that the Coronation guests were not the 
guests of the British people but of the India Office, and that as such there was no 
impropriety in charging the cost of their reception and entertainment to the 
| Indian revenues as these were purely departmental functions! Surely sophistry 
could go no farther, and the writer —if an Englishman—must have annibilated in 
himself the last spark of his innate gentlemanliness before he could set up such 
a hypocritical defence. The only answer—and perhaps the best—that coald be 
given to such a plea is that which was suggested by Mr. Redmond, the present 
leader of the Irish Party in the House of Commons, in a question put by him 
to Lord George Hamilton, ‘May I ask,’ said Mr. Redmond, ‘whether it was 
intimated to these Indian genilemen, when the invitation was sent owt to them 
that „ Gal expected to come here as paying guests’? The discomfiture of the 
Indian Secretary was complete and for the time being he was 30 ‘upset, that he 
could not resort to his usual cynical moa-chalance, He vould simply faltet 
dot: — They are not paying guests. But aren't they ? Burely we knom better, 


gut: — They are not } 
‘for does not be know ‘best whom ‘the shoe pinehes 2” 
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2. The Oudh Samachdér Ur err of Be . t F r, says that 

eee ecording to the Bombay (Native) Press, the Govern- 
— wo tho Duin De the I wit rae has allotted e bake of money to 

ny ee Local Governments to meet the expenses of the 

guests invited to the Delhi ‘bar from their respective n ned thal ine 
sum allotted for the Bombay Presidency is so small that it will barely suffice for 
the entertainment of European guests, who of course will haye to be attended to 
frst, zo that the native 70 will have to make their own arrangements, What 
is the need of inviting natives to the Darbar at all, the Bombay papers indignantl 
ask, if Government cannot afford to entertain them? The making of any invid- 
ious distinction between European and native guests will be open to a very serious 
objection. Has the conduct of the India U in the matter of entertainment 
of the Indian guests to His Majesty’s coronation in England affected the conduct 
of the Government of India? In commenting upon the above remarks of the 
Bombay papers, the Oudh Samdchdr observes that there seems to be little need 
for holding the Proclamation Darbar. Every arrangement will be made for the 
ease and comfort of Europeans, and they will really have a very happy Christmas 
week this yor owing to the Darbar festivities. Who cares for the sufferings 
of the people ? 


3. The Edward Gazette (Shähjabänpur), of the 15th September, protests 
protest against the decision of the Against the decision of the Government of India to 
Government of indie to ‘Darter, to give precedence, at the coming Delhi Darbar, to the 
the Linesenant-Governse of the Fe Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab over other Lieute- 
; nant-Governors, simply because the Darbar will 
be held in that Province. The selection of Delhi as the place for holding the 
Coronation Darbar has been made on the ground of its having been the ¢apital of 
the Moghal Emperors, and not on account of any —_ importance attaching to 
the Punjab. Precedence should really be given to Sir James Digges LaTouche, 
who is not only senior in service, but also rules over two provinces, which are 
larger in area (and population) than the Panjab. Moreover, the Punjab is still a 
non-regulated province and does not possess a High Court. Such being the case, 
the Viceroy should reconsider the matter and assign precedence at the Darbar to 
the ruler. of the United Provinces and not to that of the Punjab. 


4 The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 20th September, suggests 
4 ss that, in order to enable Government servants and 
| | to 
the miaries and pensions for December 


pensioners to have a happy time of it on the occasion 
of the Delhi Proclamation Darbar, Government would 
A. en ec r do well to arrange for payment to them of their 

salaries and pensions respectively for the month of 
December before the commencement of the Christ mas vacation. 


5. The Surma-i-Rozgdr (Agra), of the 16th September, praising the blessed 

1 e ea FENG of the ** ep 7 e of . 

Dee vinces, since whose assumption of the reins of Gov- 
Publis r in honour of the : 


— — r ernment, famine has entirely disappeared, plague has 


m Sia decreased in violence, and area and the plague admin- 
istration has been rendered considerably milder, the police being ‘allowed no 
hand in the matter, observes that it is very hard on apprentices in the district 
offices and courts to strike off their names from the list of candidates on their 
ee age of 25 years. When a person has once been admitted into a 
panic office as an apprentice, it is no fault of his if he does not get a permanent 

illet for a ng time. The Lieutenant-Governor will confer a great boon on persons 
whose. hered tary profession is Government service, if in hononr of the Coronation 
he removes the limit of age in favour of such apprentices in Government offices 
who are under 25 years of age when they are first taken into an office. A similar 
concession may also be made in favour of graduates who have to prosecute their 


language which is a foreign tongue to natives requiring many years to master 


ri II,—AFGHsNisTAN Aub Trans-FRonrime. 
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studies in colleges for obtaining degrees after leaving school, the English 
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from the treasury for some years. But subsequently the ＋ 
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6. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 22nd September, complains 
state of things in a is yt | dane. 11 
The alleged Me szeen of the present Maharaja Holkar is the nominal ruler 

— e State. His Highness cannot do anything with 
ia erin the assent of his Diwan, and the Diwan, in his turn 
cannot do anything without the sanction of the Resident, Maharani Radha Bal. 
a wife of the late Maharaja Tukaji Rao Holkar, and a stepmother of the present 
Maharaja, is still alive. At the death of Tukaji Rao she had two sons, the elder 
one of whom has died since. The present régime in Indore is disposed to deprive 
all the members of the ruling family of their wealth. For instance, the present 
Maharaja gave two lakhs of rupees to his daughter. Savitri Bai, as dower. 
attempts are now being made to wrest that amount from her. To ne nothing of the 
straits to which the other relatives of the Maharaja have been reduced, no person 
can hear of the ill-treatment to which the Dowager Maharani Radha Bai above 
referred to, has been subjected without feeling great grief. During the 
late Maharaja Tukaji Rao’s lifetime, his dear wife Radha Bai deposited 
Rs. 7,81,841 in the State Treasury. She received full interest on the deposit 
yment of interest was 

entirely stopped on the ground that the money she had received from the late 
Maharaja really belonged to the State! Ifa woman cannot be deprived of her 
stridhan, even by her own husband, how can she be deprived of it by any other 
person? When Maharani Radha Bai raised a loud clamour, the Resident allowed 
interest on only two lakhs of rupees to be paid her, confiscating the rest of her 
deposit. The Maharaja is a mere cypher in his own State, the Resident and the 
Diwan being all-powerful. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon, who has acquired 
widespread reputation for justice and impartiality, will inquire into the matter 
and do justice to the Dowager Maharani. 


7. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 22nd September, on the authority 

of the Simla News, says that Raja Bijaya Chand of 

G nter uf Ml Py Bilaspur in the Simla district is a very able, clever 
and experienced chief. The Punjab Administration 

Report bears testimony to his capacity to mansge the affairs of his State satis- 
factorily. When he was invested with power by Government, he appointed a 
Council to help him in the administration. In a murder case two persons were 
arrested and put on their trial before the Council which discharged them. Sub- 
sequently the men quarrelled with each other and openly accused each other 
of the murder referred to above. The Raja then himself took up the case 
and again made an inquiry with the result that both of them were convicted and 
senteuced to death. The Raja forwarded the records to Mr. Meredith, the then 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla, who confirmed the sentence. When the convicts 
ascended the scaffold at the time of their execution, they declared that the members 
of the Council were corrupt and had discharged them on payment of so much money 
and gold. The matter came to the notice of the Raja whe suspended the 
members after making an inquiry. Later on the Deputy Commissioner visited 
the State, and the Raja fully explained matters to him. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner then had a private interview with the members, sent for the Raja and 
presented to him for signature a draft order reinstating the members in their 
sts. But the Raja declined to sign the draft order. On this the Deputy 
mmissioner ordered the members to resume their work. The Raja was highly 


annoyed and proceeded on a pilgrimage to Benares. In the meantime Sir 


Mackworth Young, the late Lieutenant-Governor,' reported the Raja to the 
Foreign Office for frequent absence from ‘his State and recommended his removal 
from: the gaddi. The Raja waited on His Honor and ga ve a full explanation 
showing His Honor Mr. Meredith’s draft order above referred to. Sir Mackworth 
Young was satisfied with his explanation and withdrew his report to the Foreign 
Office, and there the matter ended. It is to be regretted that misunderstandings 
between native chiefs and Residents or other Government officers are now of 
frequent occurrence. Lord Qurzon, who is overhauling the whole system 
Indian administration, would do wall to improve the relations between the Indian 
chiefs and British political officers, fees | 
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1V.-Arunnstrarion. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. The Rigdz-ul-Akhbdr (Gorakhpur), of the 16th September, says that 
: ee it would appear from the Zamtndar-wa-Késhtkér 
r Proviness of the that the Board of Revenue has lately discontinued the 
— De ede e, Fost-omies. practice of receiving appeals and revisions sent through 
the post-office. It is very hard on landholders and 
cultivators to force them to go all the way to Allahabad to present their applications. 
The Board is not justified in imitating the High Court in the matter, inasmuch as 
the High Court has to deal with cases which involve important questions of law and 
in which the subject-matter is generally of great value, while on the other hand the 
rent suits of small value and other such trivial cases come up before the Board. 
It is not advisable to require the parties to such trivial cases to undergo the 
trouble and expense of a journey to Allahabad. 


(6 ).— Police. 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2ist September, publishes the 
following communication over the signature of Sam 
Brown: —“ We have already given it as our opinion 
that the Inspector-Generalship should be reserved for a Covenanted Civilian and 
that he ought to be a European, at any rate in these Provinces where the expe- 
rience of a Parsee head of a Department has been anything but happy to the 
people concerned. The pay attaching to the office (viz., Rs. 2,500) is not inade- 
quate, considering that in addition to his pay he draws the usual travelling allow- 
ance and ten rupees per diem as halting allowance whenever he is away from 
headquarters, which is very often. But as Commissioners are ez-oficio Deputy 
Inspectors-General, it is hut fair that the Inspector-General should draw at aos 
the same pay as a Commissioner does. We would therefore fix it at Rs. 3,000, 
reserving it only for Commissioners of marked administrative ability. The 
existing number of his Deputies is sufficient, but their pay is by no means 
adequate. The first draws pay at the rate of Rs. 1,500, the second at-Rs. 1,200, 
and the third (railway) at Rs. 1,000 per month. The first Deputy should be given 
the pay of a 2nd grade Collector ; the pay of the second. Deputy should be raised 
to Rs. 1,500 ; and that of the third should certainly be higher than that of a first 
grade Distriet Superintendent of Police and should therefore be Rs. 1,200. As 
was indicated in our first article, the present method of recruitment for the 
Gazetted ranks is far from satisfactory. Complaints against. the police are loud 
and numerous. There is not a district where the vagaries of the police do not 


- Police reform. 


form the subject of serious comment. Public opinion is agreed that the police, 


generally speaking, are a bad lot. It is a common saying in this country that a 
policeman should on no account be trusted. What gives the police this bad name 
will be considered in another article. It will suffice here to say that the police 
force of a district is what its Superintendent makes it. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Superinteudent should be an officer in whom the people for whose 
protection he. holds his office, could have the fullest faith and the most absolute 
trust. Is itreally so? It must be 8 admitted that it is not so. The 
European police officer, to quote the words of a Judicial officer of these Provinces, 
ought to be the first person to whom any one oppressed by the subordinate police 
would naturally resort for help, but unfortunately in many districts he is the last 
person whose protection a villager would dream of invoking against a policeman. 
There is no doubt that the efficient management of the police is the most difficult 
ty which a European officer is called apon to perform in this country. For 
this purpose we want the very best men available; but the fact remains that the 
present system does not secure the right sort of men. | 


Let us, for a moment, examine the duties aad „ of the District 
Superintendent of Police who is at the head of the police force employed in a 
district. He is, in the lang unge of the Police Manual, responsible that the 
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, ( ( 60, ) 
duties devolving upon them shall be. pro 


erly and efficiently performed 
discipline of the force shall be ; that orders of Judicial 


competent authority shall be promptly and correctly obeyed; and that 
ordinate officers and constables shall be at their posts. It is his duty to 
Magistrate of the District the earliest and fullest information of 
occurs, in order to secure his advice and assistance; to see the te 
once during the day , and on receiving the express report of a grave = 
offence to send to the Magistrate intimation thereof; to make his cold weather 
tour in company with the District Magistrate that he may receive any 
tions the latter may make relative to the disposition of the force, police 
or other matters. He is required to know sufficient drill to command ay 
teach his officers and men (including those of the mounted police force), train 
in police duties and law and drill, clerk-constables as well as any newly. 
joined and unpassed Assistant Superintendents posted under him, and see thst 
the Assistant learns the details of office work and of the Reserve Inspector, 
duties; carefully examine and supervise all cases about to be sent up for trial 
daily ; and hear all police diaries and special diaries received from every police 
station. The instructions regarding the duties of the different grades of the 
police services cover nearly 700 pages of the Police Manual. The District 
Superintendent of Police has of course to know these rules thoroughly in order to 
be able to exercise an effective control. Thus District Superintendents themselves 
have to learn a good deal before they can properly supervise. Do they know 
their work sufficiently well? We shall let the head of the Police Department 
answer the question. The Inspector General of Police in his administration report 
for 1901 is not altogether satisfied with the inspection notes recorded by Dis- 
trict Superintendents, who do not see whether any defects brought to light in 
previous inspections have been remedied. Mr. Brereton writes: — Too much 
attention is paid to comparing the figures of two years and insufficient attention to 
the instruction of the men in the duties of each as regards the detection and 
the prevention of crime. District Superintendents should remember that when they 
inspect stations, they are also inspecting the Inspector's work, that it is the 
Inspector on whom they have to rely principally for the instruction of their men, 
and that if they are ignorant of the proper methods of work, the subordinate grades 
are hardly ever likely to learn them. Much labour has been expended in the 
past year in explaining what those methodsare, but until all District Superintend- 
ents have themselves learnt thoroughly and taught their Inspectors, they in 
their turn have passed on the instruction down the line, no material improvement 
can be effected. Much more can be done by frequent visits to stations and the 
thorough thrashing out of particular points than is gained by the preaent system 
of sitting down at each station in tarn to answer from beginaing to end the long 
string of questions which are set down for guidance in the Inspection Book.’ 


The pay and allowances given to District Superintendents are, in our 
opinion, sufficient. The present system of grade promotion by the rule of 
seniority is, on the whole, the best. With regard to appointment of Assistant 
Superintendents, we think no European who has not resided in the country for 
at least three years, and who does not thoroughly know the vernacular of the 
province to which he is attached and who has not had an English University 
training, should be eligible for appointment. A certain number of these appoint- 
ments should be reserved for Covenanted Civilians, and some for educated natives 
If one-third of the Assistant Superintendentships go to each of the above classes, 
the division would not be an unfair or improper one. We would let the natives in 
the different ranks of the public service, police included, who have shown a special 
aptitude for either detective or executive work, compete for these prize appoint- 
ments. A thorough knowledge of English and of the Vernacular spoken by the 
people, and the faculty of studying human character should be insisted on in all 
the minor candidates, We have no doubt many men of education, integrity sud 
culture will be forthcoming as candidates. | 


ſe).— Finance and Tazation. 
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alee have already been swept away by floods, and that the 
result is that the nallas are again to be found as dirty and filthy as ever. They 
are a standing source of danger to the public health, especially.as plague is raging 
so virulently in several towns. Their condition is most nen and dis- 
graceful from a sanitary point of view, and the District Magistrate and the Com- 
missioner would do well to inspect them once, and see for themselves how dirty 
water stagaates in them. Again, the arrangements for lighting the native parts of 
the town are also very unsatisfactory, while the cantonments are properly lighted. 
In the time of the late native Secretary to the Municipal Board, the street-light- 
ing cost Rs. 9,000 a year, whereas it has now been reduced to Rs. 5,000 only, and the 
result is what might be expected. Agra is a big town, and Rs. 10,000 would not 
be too much for properly lighting it. | : | 


(e).—Education, — 7 


11. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 218t September, referring 
to the Universities Commission's Report and Dr. 


_ The Universities Opmmission’s re Guru Das Banerji's Note of Dissent, observes that 


Dr. Banerji's Note fully represents native public 
opinion, and Government would do well to treat it as such, and not as his own 
individual opinion. Both the Commission and Dr. Banerji are for improving the 
nature of the high education imparted in the colleges. But the exclusion of the 
sons of the middle class from the benefit of high education, by raising the college 
fees will not improve the tone of high education. The bare fact of a student 
being wealthy. will not make him a good scholar, unless he possesses good talents 
and aptitude for receiving high education. There is no need for restricting high 
education to well-to-do persons only by raising the college fees in order to turn 
out better graduates; but the true remedy is to provide for, and insist on better 
education being given in colleges. Again, what necessity is there for abolishing 
the second grade colleges? These colleges prepare..students up to the F.A. 
standard which is the required educational qualification for students desiring to 
prepare for Law, Engineering and Medical examinations. What is the harm if 
private colleges take no aid from Government and charge students small or no fees, 
if they do the work efficiently enough? If Government colleges suffer from 
competition with private colleges which charge smaller fees, let the former be 
provided with such excellent staff, apparatus, &c., as may attract a larger number 
of students, It isa good proposal to raise the standard of the Entrance examina- 
Hon, but this object will not be gained by increasing the number of text-books which 
the students will hardly find time to go through, and they will largely depend on 
keys and other aids to get through the examination. Cramming sbould be put down 
by all means; but this should be done from the very lowest school classes in which 
students are not pro rly trained and grounded. As regards the residence of 
college students, if the colleges provide suitable hostels, all outside students 
will be right glad to reside in them. The Director of Public Instruction should 
on no account be given absolute power in disaffiliating a college, but the latter should 
in all cases be entitled to appeal to the Syndicate (Senate). The Commission's 
recommendation to require colleges to have no professors who have not received 
training at the hands of Europeans, will simply spell ruin to many a college, and 
should neyer be adopted 


12. The Hindi Hindosthén (Käläkankar)., of the 20th September, observes 
The 2 that it may be alleged, without fear of contradiction, 
Marwaris of Ontoutie for the e that the Marwari element prevails among the first- 
5 class native traders in this country. There are many 
big Marwari traders in Calcutta and Bombay, but few of them have received 
education. They keep their account-books and carry on their correspondence in 
the Marwari character, One of the principal causes: of the unpopularity of 
educstion among the Marwarie in Calcutta is that instruction is given only in 
160 : 
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English and Bengali: in the schools im that city. Bot it would appear from 
75 Times that the Marwaris in Caleutta have lately catablished a sche, — 
which English, Hindi and Sanskrit are taught, and arrangements have also been 
made for religious instruction. The editor expresses satisfaction that the greg, 
Indian mercantile community have turned their attention to education, and hones 
that they will adopt the use of the Nagri character, which is very simple and 
unambiguous. : : . | 
Of) —Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
5 Vil. 
(General. 


13. The Edward Gazette (Sbähjahänpur), of the 15th September, obserr- 

| ing = = ng? the K 3 appointing some 

A suggestion for the appointmentot members of t islative Council in the Unite 
the Provincial Legislative Council. Provinces by election has been introduced, not , 
single Muhammadan has obtained a seat on the 

Council by election, remarks that this clearly shows that the principles of 
administration, which the Congressists advocate, cannot work fairly in the 
interests of all classes in this country. The writer then mentioning the names 
of the various Muhammadan gentlemen who were nominated by Government itself 
to the Council, from time to time, says that the selection of the Hon’ble Nawab 
Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Kbän for membership to the Council was very unsatis- 
factory. When during the later portion of his rule, a great hue-and-cry was 
raised as to Sir Antony MacDonnell being hostile to Muhammadans, he shrewdly 
admitted another Musalman to the Council, in order to conciliate the Muhammadan 
community. But this gentleman too failed to do any service to his co-religion- 
ists. Neither of these two Muhammadan members put a single question to 
Government on the subject of the Hindi Resolution which had been strongly 
condemned by the Muhammadans, and even by the right-thinking portion of 
the Hindu community. These members did not say a word even against the 


provisions of the Tenancy Bill. They are therefore in no way ee 


tatives of the Muhammadans, though they enjoy a very high social position by 
reason of their wealth. The time for the reappointment of members is now 
at hand, and the writer would earnestly request the present Lieutenant-Governor 
to nominate such a Muhammadan gentleman as a member of the Council, 
who, by his education, experience, &c., may really be fit to represent and safe- 
guard the 8 and other interests of the Muhammadan community in the 
Council. e writer then mentions Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, Nawab Mush 


Husain, Nawab Fateh Nawaz Jung Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi, Haji Muhammad Ismai 


Khan, Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, Barrister-at-law, and Maulvi Muzmil Ullah Khao 
as gentlemen well qualified to represent the interests of the Muhammadans in the 
Council, and asks Government to nominate any one of them thereto. 


VPV. - LIOISLZTIOx. 
Nil. 
VI.—Ratwar. 


14. The Rohilkhand * Bareilly , of 55 16th n pee 
that the icket collector at the Bareilly railway 

golisctorat the Bareilly rallway jane: junction station unnecessarily haragses parda-nashin 
ladies seated in the native female compartment, 
compelling them to get out and obtain their tickets from their male relatives 
seated in other compartments, and to have them checked by her. The fact of the 
matter is that male passengers accompanying lady passengers generally keep the 
latter's tickets with them for greater safety. When ticket collectors come to 
check their tickets, they show them those belonging to their ladies also, telling them 
that the latter are seated in the female compartment, This practice has hitherto 
worked quite satisfactorily, and no departure from it seems necessary. If, however, 
the tickets of female passengers must be checked individually and on the apot, the 
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15. The Gauhar-s- e td), of the! 8005 Le nda says that 3 

— ative ticket-collector, while lately collecting ticke 
„are, a- atthe e at the Najibabad railway-station, foun ‘en goalies 
* f travelling without tickets or passes. He consequently 
detained them, but in the meanwhile a “sahib” (European) passenger came up 
and wanted the coolies to be released. The ticket-collector, however, refused to 
release them without the permission of the station-master, The European could 
not, of course, brook a refusal from a native, and he at once commenced strikin 
the ticket-collector with 9 stick, which being seized by the ticket-collector, he too 
to kicking =~ Ausf him freely until the latter fell on the ground, and was 
rescued by the sta 
matter, “a the writer hopes that the Traffic Superintendent will do all in bis power 
to bring the offender to book. | 2 


VII. - Posr Orricz. 
Nil. 
VIII Narr y R Societies anv Reticiovs anp Social Marrsrs. 


16. The QOudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 21st September, is glad to notice 

that the Commissioner of the Benares Division has 

of te N connection with been pleased to cancel the order, which the District 

2 Seraing. Magistrate had issued, on the occasion of the last 

Rathyatra procession at Ghazipur, directing the 

processionista to stop all music within twenty yards of the mosques situated along 

the route, and has given permission to Hindus to have music played without 

interruption, The editor asks the District Magistrate why he disapproved of 
music and issued the injunction, hurting thereby the feelings of Hindus. 


IX. —MiISscRLLANEOVUs. 


17. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow) of the 21st September, referring to 
the increasing virulence of plague at Cawnpore, and to 
the Cawnpore Gazette’s complaint as to half-burnt 
corpses being thrown into the Ganges, remarks that this is avery objectionable 
practice, and is calculated to increase the disease in the town, and also to spread 
it to villages situated on the banks of the river. The Municipal Board ought to 
dee that dead bodies are promptly removed from their houses, and that no half- 
burnt corpses are thrown into the river, itself supplying wood for the purpose of 
cremation, if necessary. 


18. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th September, says :—“ Truly caste 

has hese. the bane 4 India. 2 hand, it 

or e demoralised the Indian people an e it impossible 
re 3 to socially unite them and to create in sea true 
Punjab. Plagne duty fa the national feeling; on the other, it is demoralising the 
administration of the country and the officers of the 
Britieh Government who are foremost in condemning the caste system, There 
has not of late been any more glaring instance of injustice done to Indian medical 
men than in the employment of the staff of doctors. for the wholesale inoculation of 
the people of the Punjab. In the despatch of the pha i: Government to the Go- 
Vernmeat (of India 7) a preposterous statement was made to the effect that the people 
would like more to get themselves inoculated by English doctors than by Indian 
doctors, and thus an attempt was made to deprive the Indian medical. practitioners 
2 3 chances 0 getting themselves employed. With a view to support the state- 
„it was alleged i 

be inoculated by Eng 


Plague at Cawnpore. 


u the despatch that even parda-ngshin ladies would prefer to 
English do ora rather than by Indian medjgal officers ! This was a 
Pn statement and the whole Vernacular Press, notably that conducted by 


unjabi Muhammadans among whom the parda is very strict, gave a direct lie to 


on-master and others. Enquiries are now being made into the 
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warned the Government against making 
‘the Government, when it once makes up its any subjec; 
policy of the Government that in 
mpaign all emoluments should be reserved for the medical men of 
al schools. A work which could be.accomplished here by Assistant 
Surgeons at half the estimated amount has been reserved for men importa 
from England, men who do not know a word of the language of the people. Bu, 
we never suspected that caste considerations would so guide the policy of the 
Government of the Punjab that they will net agree even to the employment of 
Indian medical graduates of the British Universities, or that, on their behalf, the 
India Office people will point-blank tell Indian candidates that because they 
happen to be Indians their. applications cannot be entertained. The following 
extract from the letter of Dr. Wallace to his paper, the Indian Medical Record, 
will be read with feelings of indignation at the narrow and selfish policy which 
has actuated the decision of the Government in this matter :-— 


A A very gentlemanly young Indian, a native of the Punjab, who is an M. D. of the Edin- 
burgh University and D. P. H., Cambridge, and who has resided in Great Britain for seven year, 
told me that a few days before having seen an advertisement for Plague doctors for India in 
the British Medical Journal, he applied to the India Office for one of the appointments, and 
asked for the information which the advertisement stated could be got from the India Office, 
He was not furnished with the ‘information,’ but was told in reply that ‘if the Government 
needs your services you will be written to.“ He thereupon ealled on Mr. Holderness (late of the 
North-Western Provinces, India, and naw in the Revenue Department of the India 
Office) armed with letters of recommendation from two leading London Sanitarians and from 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, late Lieutenant-Govornor of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. 
Holderness in formed this gentleman that he had all the qualifications, but that the 
India Office intended em 2 only pure Furopeane, and that he could not be given one of the 
vacant plague posts in 1 ia. He urged that he had a special sanitary diploma from the 
University of Cambridge, and that he had worked for two years in England as a Health Officer 
and had done special work asa bacteriologist, and that his abilities were testified to by two f 
London's leading sanitarians. He m that he was a native of India, and of course wa: 
better able than a European to deal with his countrymen, as he knew their language and under- 
stood their feelings in every way. He urged also that he held scientific European diplomas of 

ual value with his European co-seekers for work in India. Mr. Holderness was inexorable, 
and said that the natives of India could not and would not get one of the Jndian appointments. 
This gentleman’s name is held on the British Medical ister of 1902 as Mohan Dhingra, 
M. D., Edinburgh University, (Honours), 1898, D. P. H., Cambridge University, 1898. He 
has studied jn the University College, Loudon, and in the Edinburgh University. He is also 
Member of the Sanitary Institute of London. : 


With these facts stated, I ask is this just, right or politic? And again, I ask am I right 
or wrong in condemning the India Office and the Government of India for such and many 
similar acts of gross injustice ?’ 

Dr. Wallace’s indigaation at this piece of gross injustice is justified ; the 
feeling will be shared by all fair-minded Englishmen, who will see that it is 


these racial considerations that with all its good intentions make the Government 
of India so unpopular.” 


19. The Hindi Hindosthén 
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g } that Raja Ram ingh of Kalakankar is equally 
Baja, Ram apal Singh of Kalakankar in anxious to A e the material condition of the 
| dost people in his estate and to look after their health. On 
the one hand, he has established indigo factories and carries on sericultare, while, 
on the other, he has opened two charitable dispensaries where hundreds of patients 
receive medicine free every day. Lately he has sent for Dr. Ranjit Singh to 
make plague inoculations in his estate. The Raja who 
some months ago, again underwent the operation at his Kalakankar dispensary 
on the 2ist September. His example had the desired effect: 51 persons readily 
presented themselves for inoculation the same day. On the 22nd September 83 
persons and on the 23rd idem 71 persons were inoculated. It is very gratify- 
ing to see people, who but the other ay dreaded even the mention of the word 
inoculation, gladly undergoing the operation in large numbers. When Dr. Raufit 
proceed to Dharupur 
should follow the example of Raj 
among theif ryots in the same way. 


no ee @ 


Singh has inuculated the inhabitants of Kalakankar, he will 


for the same purpose. Other taluqdars 
Rampal Singh and encourage inooe label 


t himself inoculated 
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20. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th September, complai 
1 that at the ghäts where Hindu ladies bathe in a river, 
_ Head Sor, Son the banks Felge Kanjars, Bhangis and men of other such classes that 
habitually commit crimes on river-banks, take their 
stand in the river at a short distance from bathers and keep making holes into the 
ned of the river with the sticks they carry, so that any ornaments, &c., that 
happen to fall from the bodies of the bathers flow down into the holes and are quietly 
taken possession of by these men. These rogues, the writer hears, sometimes 
commit far more serious offences. It is said that they dive into the river, and 
sizing a bathing woman by her legs, secretly drag her beneath the water to 
a distance, and robbing her of her ornaments, put an end to her life. There should 
be fixed ghäts for the bathing of women, and police guards should be placed there. 


ALLAHABAD: ~—) PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 30th Sept., 1902. j Sor the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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Kéyasth Hitkéri Ahmad Husain 

Liberal = Qudrat Ali Khéa ... 
Naiyar-i-Asam 8. Ibn Ali 
Nasim-i-Agra Bireshwar Sanyél 


7% 


Nasim-i- Hind | Muhammad Karim Bakhsh 

Nisém-ul-Mulk Qési Fahim-ud-din 

Oudh Punch Sejjéd Hussin 

Police News ... Muqarrab Husain Khan 

Rahbar me Pandit Pratép Krishna 

Riyts- i- Fals Munshi Dél Chand 

BRobilkhand Gazette — Abdul Asis eco 

Ros Afsun | Mir Mahmud Ali #. 

Munshi Fais-ul- Husain 

Ahmad Hasan Shaukat 

Pandit Banwéri L4l Misra 

Itrat Husain coe 

Rémji Dés Bhérgava 

Tohfs-i-Hind .. |, | Sekbéwat Husain 

uri me 
Twice a week. 

Har Rosah Akhbér 

“Biyéz-ul-Akhbér | 

Daily. 
Oudh Akhbér,.. 
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Quarterly let of newepapers—(concluded). 


8 2 8 K 8 8 8 8 38 8 2 


= 8 8 8 


Locality. 


Name of publisher. 


Garhwél Saméchér 
Hindi Pradip ... 

Jisũs — 
Kénya-Kubj Hitkéri 
Kéyasth Kul Bhaskar 
Natya Patra ... 
Nigamégam Chandriké 
Rasik Mitra ... 


Sanédhyopk érak 


Sanétan Dharm Patéké 
Shri Gopal Patriké 
Vénijya Sukhdéyak 
Vasundhara | 
Ved Prakésh ... 
Vy4pér Engine 

Twice a month, 
Almora Akhbér 
Bhérat Praxiah 


Weekly. 


n Mitra... 
Bhérat Jiwan 
Khichri Samfchér 
Oudh Samfchér 
Prayég Saméchér 


Lucknow 


Farukbabad 
Cawnpore 
Meerut — 
Lansdowne (Garhwal) 
Allahabad ove 
Gahmar (Ghäsipur) 
Cawnpore 


Moradabad 
Beuares 
Mirza pur 
Lacknow 
Allahabad 


Kilékanker (Partébgarh) 


Maulvi Abdullah Al Iméd 


Munshi Bakhtäwar Singh 
Hoti Lél 


Pandit Ganesh Prasad 


'} Mangal Datt Misra 


Lélmani coo 
Girije Datt Naithani 
Bälkrishna Bhatta 

Gopal Rém eee 
Pandit Gur Day&) Shukul 
Babu Vishun Charan 
Dewaki Nandan 
Monohar L4\ Misra 


A Committee of Sanddhya 
Bréh mans. 


Pandit Rim Swarép 
Babé Chint4éman: ... 
Babu Kundan Lél... 
Babu Jagannéth Praséd 
Jw4lé Parséd Sharmé 
Pandit Tulsi Rém ... 


Munshi Sadénand Sanwäl 
Pandit Banwéri Lél Misra 
Réjpit Madhyastha Sabhé 


Pandit Ram N bebven 
Rém Krishna 

Médho Praséd ... 
Babu Dhyén Singh 
Rein: Geel: ws 


Pandit Bachnesh Misra 
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ALWORA 


Davayiécnui 
Gag. 
25th September, 
1902. 


GavuAz-1-Hrn, 
26th September, 
1902. 


Amn Ani, 


28th September, 


1902. 


cor invited to tae coming Deiat Dar invited from the United Provinces as guests to ti, 


Department, an 


Fe ye, 


1. Ta Almora Akhbdr, of the 29th September, referring to the ex}j}; 

tions which wilt be held in connection with the a» 
ing Delhi Darbar and National Congress, advise 
native noblemen and gentlemen not to view these exhibitions as a mere tama;), 
but to profit by them and endeavour to improve the Indian arts and industrie. 


2. Al Bashir (Etawah), of the 23rd September, mentioni 
of the various classes of native officials 


The Delhi Darbar. 


ng the name 
who have been 


officials in the United 


coming Delhi Darbar, does not see why no Deputy 


Magistrate in the Irrigation t has received an invitation. The position, 
of Deputy Magistrates is higher than that of Assistant Engineers in the Irrigatin 


d there is no reason why the former class should have been ignore 
when one of the latter has been invited. ‘The authorities will do well to recti 
this error. 


3. The Devandgri Gazette (Meerut), of the 25th September, observes that 

a few n per editors have been invited to th 

ode Deli Darbar and thenewspeper Delhi Darbar, and that all their will be 

| paid by Government. The editor wants to know if any 

other editors proceed to Delhi at their own expense, whether or no they will be 

allowed seats in the Darbar and any hospitality will be shown to them. Again, 

now that the Viceroy has publicly declared his intention of holding the Delli 

Darbar, preparations are being pushed forward and invitations have been issued, 

it is highly impolitie to protest against the holding of the Darbar, as has been done 

in some quarters. What is wanted is that Lord Curzon should be advised to 

immortalize the Coronation Darbar and his own name by making some important 
concessions to the people on the occasion. 


4. The Gaular - i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th September, cannot under- 

i ee stand why Rai (sic) Harbans Singh of Sabanpur in 
Singh, = asin the Buuor District, to the Bijnor district, has not been invited to the coming 
. * Delhi Darbar. He belongs to the most ancient, respect- 

able and loyal family in the district, and the editor hopes that the District Magir 
trate will see his way to recommending him to Government. 


5. Ina small pamphlet circulated with the Agra Akhbér, of the 28th 
Intended publication by the editor of 9 7 ee ri N 

the Akhbdr of a book treating of entit the urraqqa · i- 4j pos i, 1. e., 
Bis Majesty's Coronation end te Serap book of the Coronation, which is being compiled 
; 15 by Maulvi Saiyid Amjad Ali Ashabri. ‘The book 
will contain cuttings, both in prose and verse, from Urdu newspapers and 
periodicals treating of the Coronation of His Majesty King-Emperor Edward III 
in England cn the 9th August and of the omnes Coronation Darbar at Delhi. 
The euttings will be arranged in proper merce e compiler. The book vill 
— bear witness to the loyalty 


serve as a good memorandum of the 

ard enthusiasm displayed by Indians on such a great and memorable occasi0. 
The Government of India has been pleased to invite the editor tothe Delhi Darter 
for which he will always be thankful. When Her late Gracious Majesty Quest 
Empress Victoria commenced the study of Urdu, she took in at pe 


present His Majesty with a copy of his Murragga- i- Tdjposbi. 
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. Te Almoro Akhbar, ot the 29th September, says that native soldiers 


me Duke „ Vie with each other in the battlefield in ad 

/ the oe. ) \ In vancing to 

— promot natives meet the enemy. They prefer death to disgrace. "Bat 
te yi oa eh er bravery not yet been fully appreciated by 

Government. At present they cannot rise to a highor rank than that of Subadar- 

Major. But it ie a matter of satisfaction that His ek a Highness the Duke of 

Connaught is di to recommend natives for promotion 

army, aud that Lord Roberts will 3 the recommendation. Such a measure 

will give a great impetus to the loyalty and bravery of natives, 


7. The Kayastha Samdchér (Allahabad), for August, observes :—" It is 

not only in the matter of charging the costs of the 

Aer inérease in the Indian transport, the entertainment, and the India Office revep- 
sis tion to the revenues of India, that the Home Govern- 
ment have acted towards us in an unjust and ungenerous manner. Take the 


case of the Indian military charges. Every one who has taken the care to 


examine the accounts published by Government is aware that ever since i858, 
when the country passed under the -Crown there has been a persistently steady 
rise in the military charges, and that this heavy burden has been fast increasing— 
specially of late from year to year, it having nearly been doubled from 16 crores 
in 1885 to 27 crores in the present year. We are not.unmindful of the fact that 
there has been very great development in the art and practice of warfare during 
the last quarter of a century, and that it behoves a Government like that of India 
to keep its army abreast of the latest scientific developments of the day, which no 
doubt leads to an increase of expenditure. But the evidence add before the 
Welby Commission—and we are referring here to the evidence of Anglo-Indian 
experts like Sir David Barbour, Sir Henry Brackenbury, and others—conclusively 
established the fact that the army maintained in India is far beyond the legitimate 
requirements of this country and that the Indian forces are intended to serve other 
purposes than those of guarding the country against external attacks and internal 
commotions. This view of the question was pressed upon the attention of the 
Commission so strongly and so cogently that they had no alternative but to accept 
it, and they embodied their view on the subject in the following words :— The 
British Empire has great and varied interests in the Eastern seas, and though the 
Military authorities do not consider that the permanent garrison of India should 
be reduced below the present number, yet it is possible for India in time of peace 
to lend N. temporarily for Imperial purposes. As a matter of fact, Indian 
troops have been successively utilized by the Government in different parts of the 
world, the most recent instance of it being their transport to China during the last 
ear. In view of this expression of opinion on the part of the Commission, the 
ome Government acting upon the Commissioners’ suggestion to reduce the cost 
of the Indian army by a sum of £230,000 lately consented to bear that small 
portion of the Indian Army charges. Now although the sum recommended by 
the Commission was wholly inadequate, still the acceptance of their suggestion 
the Home Government was thankfully received by the Indian Press and the 


by 
En. affording some relief to our purse, however slight it may be. Unfor- 


nately, however, it appears that the War Office —presumably in consultation 
with Lord George Hamilton—has lately decided upon the question of increasing 
the pay of the British soldier by twopence per head, which means that the Indian 
tax-payers will have imposed upon them an extra burden of £786,000, that the 
net result is that deducting the sum reduced by the Government on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, the country will be saddled with an extra burden 
Of £556,000!! Thus the effect of the Commission's recommendation—extremely 
perfunctory as that in itself was—will not only be neutralized by the new arrange- 
ment, but it will entajl on the country an additional burden of nearly a crore 
Of rupees! This is affording us relief with a vengeance | Efforts are being made 
both in England and here to get a reconsideration. Our sturdy champion Mr. 
W. 8. Caine, We has been doing his best to convince the Government of the 
palpable unfairness of the arrangement. In spite of the unmerited rebuff which 
Lord George Hamilton administered to the Indian Famine Union, Mr. Caine with 
zone members of the Indian Parliamentary Party, lately waited in deputation on 
the Indian Secretary, who was kind enough to promise the publication, as a ‘White 


to higher offices in the 
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Apvocarn, 8. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th September, publishes the * 
oe following article under the heading The Shy State gel 
e Hamilton and the Govern- Bride The prosperity myth is the burthen of the 
r Mr. Thorburn's excellent article in the latest issue of an 
the Tast and West, while continued prosperity is the song of Lord George Hamilton an 
in and out of Parliament, in season and out of season. Lord Curzon as Vice- wi 
roy and Governor-General of India has swelled the chorus of the India Office po 
by his latest despatch made to order. It is a very nice example of putting the cart ex 
before the horse. You formulate your conclusion first and search heaven and earth pr 
to gather arguments that will fit in. Sir William Wedderburn founded the Indian WC 
Famine Union to interest the English people in the affairs of this country on the one no 
hand, and to come to the aid of the officers and the public in India in their attempts 
at alleviating the sufferings of the people, on the other. The Union very justly 
decided to know the economic condition of the people before taking any action. 
They asked for an interview with Lord George Hamilton. Permission was given 
for a deputation to wait upon the State Secretary. When the time approached 
for the meeting, Lord George Hamilton backed out of the promise. The Union co 
then held a conference, followed by a public meeting in London. Here the pe 
resolutions were entrusted to ex-officials from India with wide and practical th: 
experience. The first resolation—the bone of contention—was moved by Lord na 
Ripon who said that the present system of land administration did not suit we 
India, for the simple reason that famines had been many and increasingly severe rei 
in intensity Such a thing created a new point of view. Lord Hobhouse was pr 
simply surprised at the extraordinary reluctance evinced by the Government to me 
any request for open enquiry. All prayers and representations for a thorough Ge 
investigation into the affairs of India, in any Department, have almost invariably de 
been burked either by the India Office or the Government of India; even reso- gr 
lutions of Parliament—the official head of the administration in the British Empire wl 
—have been shelved. There is a nervousness in the Government on two vital us 
ints, v2z., the admission of Indiaus to the higher services of India, and an enquiry bu 
into the system of administration and the economic condition engendered there. If ne 
among certain communities in India the parda sytem prevails, the State here is an 
a typical parda-nashin lady with all the bashfulness of a young Hindu bride. tic 
The resolutions were forwarded to Lord George Hamilton, who sent them 1 
/ on to the Government of India for their opinion. He, however, stuck to his old 4 
theory that no practical good would result from the suggested enquiry. The 


Government of India in their reply, dated July 24th last, chimed in with Mr. Burke. 

It could not be otherwise. The invitation was to agree, and the Government did 80 
80, and for five excellent reasons, arguments or statements whatever you are p ou 
. to term them. The Indian Famine Union are not perhaps aware of the fact that th 
* the enquiry prayed for is already in progress for the second or third time in almost £0 
5 all the provinces of British India. The Department of Land Records and Agrical- th 
ture in each province watches over local variations, and brings to the notice of Gov. J. 


ernment any symptoms of local variation in order to lead to the adoption of relief In 
measures. Settlement Officers look into the condition of the agri tural classes . 


ical villages areas wou 
‘about the progressive: im 


board. ‘What 


Out of thine. own mouth, shalt thou stand condemned.” Lord George Hamilton 
sought to prove, from the statistics about famine mortality, the proportion of agri- 
culturists to dependants on relief, the area out of cultivation in famine time and 
the material progress in India, that prosperity was steadily in progress in this 
country, Lord Curzon in his famous Land Revenue Resolution throws doubt on 
the veracity. of statistics collected by.officers. All this to allow the India Office in 
London . in India to continue their song on the prosperity of 
India Which bas turned into a veritable myth. Mr. Thorburn, in the article in 
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ADVeCATE, 
28th September, 
1902. 
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the Fast and West with a reference to which our leader 
that whenever; wherever and by whomsdever ‘close 
state of the agricultarists of India have been made, the 
have been found to be indebted and deter tin 8 
be confirmed by reference to ö findings 
from 22 on the of the 

the report of the Special Commission appointed 
ryots l 1815; (3) the rather loose but still 
time to time; since 1859 in the North-Western Provi | 
British India in 1881 and onwards, all brought together in a 
the ordets of Lord Elgin in 1895-1896; (4) the usion of the Famine 
in 1880 from evidence collected from all parts of India, that about one-third of the 
land- holding classes are deeply and inextricably in debt, and that at least an equal 
proportion are in debt, though not beyond the power of recovering themselves; (5) 
the facts established in the detailed village inquiries in the Punjab in 1896; aud 
lastly (6) the estimate made by Sir Antony Donnell’s Commission in 1900. 
1901, to the effect that probably at least one-fourth of the cultivators in Bombay 
have lost possession of their lands, that less than one-fifth are free from debt, and 
that the remainder are indebted to a greater or lese extent. In these six case 
the investigations were conducted by officers specially appointed for the 
and not by the elaborate machinery spoken of above. Enquiries Nos. 2 and 5 
were based on facis relating to the period commencing from freedom from debt 
to the time of inquiry. Ostrich-like the Government wish to shut their eyes 
against the doom which is coming, but is still preventible. Lord George Hamilton 
has yet to justify the claim of England to rule India.” 


9. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th September, says: — For some 
time past India has been publishing in every issue 
yltt. C.W. Whish on the reform leaderette calling the attention of the British 
public to the fact that the India Office is maintained 
by India and that England does not contribute anything towards its maintenance, 
as she does for the Colonial Office. The English public even requires telling 
this. Mr.C. W. Whish, making a reference to this leaderette, asks the Editor 
of India tochange his course of action and to take up only such questions of 
reform about which public opinion, English and Indian, is pretty unanimous 
There is much force in what Mr. Whish says, and this is not the first time that this 
side of the question has been represented. Weconfess we have not the least objec- 
tion to the revision of the programme of agitation for reform in order to bring about 
more compactness in public opinion: but the question is whether the re-casting of 
the programme will help us. Mr. Whish in his letter to Zadia says that the three pub 
most urgently needed reforms are: first. an improved system of police administration; and 
secondly, a new departure in local self-government which will really be a means oi edi 
political education of the people; and thirdly, a slight remission of tax. In his article vag 
on administrative reform in the Government of India in the East and West, he zug - suc 
gests six other questions which require attention in order to reform the Government clo 
‘of India: First, the question of an Imperial contribution to the cost of the Indian fro 
Army; secondly, cheaper administration of the country; thirdly, greater regard to be 
shown for the wishes and feelings of the people than what is at present done ; fourth- 
ly, the plunder and oppression of the people, under legal forms, to be remedied by = 
radical changes in the system of Government; fifthly, Parliamentary re atation . i 


of India; and, sixthly, resuscitation of the commercial organisation. These reforms R 
cover a large ground and their inclusion in one programme of any political body will 


appear formidable. If half of these could be carried out, many of the grievances o 
India would be removed. But is it likely that we can get a reasonable support from 
the Anglo-Indian community, say from retired Civilians, if we are to confine our. 
selves to the programme chalked out by Mr. Whish? We are afraid not. Take the 
question of police reform alone about which there is at least so much unanimity 
that everybody thinks that the time has come when some radical reform should 
be inaugurated. Weask, is any unanimity on the subject possible? We think 


not. It is cruel to say that no intelligent suggestion has been made by the Indian 
Mr. Whish will * 


press about police reform. If | look into Indian 
find many sensible ones. The difficulty lies in getting them argen el. W. 


* 


8 a 
e 
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ols 
. Departments, to devise 
means whi class Englishmen and Indians to the officers’ grade? 
In a word, is the ‘Government of India prepared to condemn the present mode of 
appointment of ‘District Police Officers? If not, it is useless to expect any real 
good from half-measures. We may assure Mr. Whish that the Indian reform 
party will be only too glad to recast its programme, previded eminent Anglo- 
Indians of his-experience don't stand aloof and hesitate to join the party. Let him 
join bands with un in a systematic agitation and thereby benefit India. There 
is no want of a definite programme; all our demands have been formulated : there 
is 0 es as to the remedies too. As to past ises, these have at times 
to be repeated to remind the present race of rulers as to what their predecessors 
had said, in the hope that regard for experience might lead them to carry out 
reform which had been promised generations ago.” : | 


_ IL—Arenanistan axp Teans-Fuowrime. 


10. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 18th September, publishes a 
Afghanistan, Rusdla and England. Cartoon, in which two Europeans, evidently an Eng- 
lishman and a Russian, are represented as taking 
hold of an oriental veiled lady, marked Kabul” by either hand respectively, and 
casting angry looks at each other. The letter-press is: —“ Rivalry.“ | 3 


IT].—Native Srartzs, 
Nil. 
IV.— ADMINISTRATION. 


(a). Judicial and Revenue. 


11. The Rozndmcha-t-Qaisari aga * the —— roy 5 
itaristrate or Anababad that a person was found complaining that he y 
. his court with went A peer the District Magistrate’s court at Allaha⸗ 
bad, but that he found the doors of the court-house 
closed and curtains drawn ever the glass windows. This is a queer system of 
administering justice within closed doors at Allahabad, such a practice not ob- 
taining in any other district. The law provides that courts should be open to 
public. Thea why does the District Magistrate close the doors of his court-room 
and does not allow people to enter his court and see him administering justice? The 
editor thinks that the admission or exclusion of spectators depends on the personal 
vagaries of the presiding officers, Government being hardly able to interfere in 
such matters. It should, however, be observed that if an officer holds his court within 
closed doors, special facilities are afforded to the clerks of his court to extort bribes 
from litigants. : 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the ao eptember, publishes ‘the fallow: 

ing communication from “One InrERESTED” in re the 

Ab gt "Dopey Collector= — system of selection of Tahsildars for pro- 
ers ros motion to Depaty Collectorships in the United Pro- 
vinoes: “ The wretched and forlorn condition of Tahsildars in these Provinces, 
does not seem to have yet attracted the attention of the Government. .Sir Antony 
MacDonnell did not care about them, and considering Deputy. Collectors as an all- 
important class of public servants, his cares and attention were centred in them. I 
do not mean to assert here that Deputy Collectors are not important officers, but they 
certainty hold comparatively less responsible posts. Iam supported in this asser- 
tion by ‘the highest authorities. Sir John Strachey thus defines the duties of a 
Tahsildar: Their duties on a smaller scale are almost as various as those of 
the Collector himself. “The satisfactory administration. of the sub- division, 
te Famine Commissioners write, the proper carrying aut of the details of 
0 orernment, the protection of people from hardships and oppression, the detection 


OU DH Puson, 
18th September, 
1902. 


RozyAmcua-t- 


QalsaRI, 
1902. 


ADVOCATE, 
28th September, 
1902. 


is to be promoted 2 0 

office carrying more honoar and emoluments, | 

hardship. In sucha case I am altogether at a loss to understand why 

at all summoned to present themselves before the Board of Revenuc, and why only 
persons should be selected for the office when it is ‘clear that they 
long standing) are to be installed in an office of 


this branch of Government service is that seniority never affects promotion; but it 
not #0 in the other branches of the Government service: for instance none but a firs 
grade Munsif can be promoted to a Sub-Judgeship. The Board of Revenue pay 10 
regard to the consideration of gg among Pehsildars nominated by the distr; 
officers for Deputy Collectorships. The selection of Tahsildars as fit candidates for 
Deputy Collectorships in fact entirely depends on the Board's caprice and favout, 
the Government as a rule approve their recommendations and selections with. 
out 8 any reference whatsoever to the entire body of Tahsildars nominated 
for the year. . 


Among the nominees that presented themselves before the Board in February 
1902 there were at least three first-grade Tahsildars, but none of them wer 
selected, and preference was given to junior Tahsildars. Even a robust body and 
good education, coupled with ‘youth, were not the order of the day, for I can 
name more than one such person who was rejected in spite of pessessing these quali- 
fications. It is nothing but their ill luck that prevents the first grade Tahsildars, 
notwithstandiag their long, honourable and unblemished service and their experi- 
ence, notwithstanding their being still fit for work and having more than five years 
regular service before them, from obtaining the reward of seniority. It would of 
course be but just if first grade Tahsildars should not at all be required to 
present themselves before the Board if they are reported to be still fit for hard 
work, and preference should always be given to them over Tahsildars of lower 
grades. If a Tahsildar is not fit for a Deputy Collectorship on account of his 
age, he is absolutely unfit for a Tahsildarship, which requires much more labour. 


If the grievances of Tahsildars set forth briefly in this letter are not to be 
redressed and attended to in the régime of Sir James Digges La Touche, we may 
never expect them to be redressed. A clearly defined set of rules regulating their 
— to Deputy Collectorships is urgently required, and let us hope that the 

isappointment of so many veteran Tahsildars will move the heart of His Honor. 


| (6).— Police. 


Ton PAH-I-HIND, 13. The Tohfah--Hind (Bijnor), in its issues of the 18th and 25th Septem- 
Ade 1908. ber, giving a brief summary of the points of referent 
ee eee — made by the Government of India to the Police Com. 
mission and to the appointment of the Provincial Police Committees, regrets that 

only Earopeans were selected to constitute these committees. If one or two natives 

also had been appointed to each of the committees, the enquiries made would have 

proved more useful and comprehensive. The time allowed to the committees wi 

also insufficient te enable them te make any sifting enquiry. Why, in some places 

_ 48 for instance at Bareilly, as many as four witnesses were exumined together. Most 

of the witnesses examined had little or no experience of the methods by which the 

2 work. If pleaders who have had a wide Y ie nee. of criminal cases 

agistrates who have had. occasion to inquire ito false cases got up by the 

police, and habitual criminals who have «frequently come inte contact with the 
lice, had been selected to give evidence before the committees, they would oat 

epicted the police in their true colours. The questions which: the loa 
committees framed for putting to witnesses. to.be:.examined by them were pot 
widely circulated, 20 that the public were mot given anopportanity to esam f, 
discuss them in the press. There are numerous societies, and newspapers 
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— sik for answers from them. The local committees made a — — 

e their own questions to the witnesses whom they examined, » 
ting ; hey éd. The witnesses: 
should-have been asked to freely express their views regarding the police admin- 
istration, and not ; uired to answer onl set questions. vt — system 
of judging of the efficiency of police officials in charge of thanas by statistics of 
crimes reported and convictions secured that obtains in the: United Provinces, is toa 
very extent responsible for the dishonest and corrupt practices among the 
police. Even honest police officials are, under the present system, sometimes 
obliged to fabricate cases to make up the average of reported offences. By the 
departmental circulars the police clerks at the thanas, who record reports of crime, 
sre required to enter reports exactly as they are made, but they do not do so but 
turn and twist them with a view to rendering the offences non izable by the 
police. It is also said that hardly any report is recorded without the payment of 
s natra na (present). It would therefore be better to let a complainant himself 
write his report on the check - receipt in his own language and hand, or get it done 
by somebody else, affixing his thumb impression thereto. In the latter case com- 
sisinants should also be allowed to submit their reports, written either in Hindi or 
Urda, the elerks at the thanas being required to know both forms of the Vernacular. 
These clerks should at the same time be made independent of the police officials in 
charge of the thanas, and their salaries should in no case be less than Rs. 15 a 
month, #0 that it may suffice for their maintenance, &c., according to their position. 
Notwithstanding that investigating police officials are required to take down the 
statements of complainants, witnesses and others in special diaries, they, as a rule, 
take them down on loose pieces of paper, so that they may be able to easily tamper 
with them. To stop this practice the investigating police officials should be strictly 
warned against doing so and required to have all such statements recorded in the 
special police diary, attested by the signatures or thumb-marks of the persons mak- 
ing the statements. The police are empowered to summon any persons by means of 
a subp@na, in connection with an enquiry into a theft or a dakaiti case, and they 
often abuse this power by agp I respectable persons who know nothing about 
the case under investigation, simply with a view to a Na them by. making 
them sit with the bad characters called, or extorting bribes from them. Such 
persons are not examined but are called for days together until they grease the 
palm of the investigating official. Ifa person ceases to attend, after he has attended 
the thana two or three days, he is reported under section 174 (of the Penal Code), 
and a prosecution is instituted against him and he seldom escapes without a 
fine, inasmuch as the police do not record their attendance in the police diary. 
In future respectable persons should not be summoned by the police at all, but the 
latter should write out the questions they want to put, sending them to the 
former with a request to them to answer them in writing. In case the investigating 
official is on the spot, he should go over to the house of the respectable man whose 
evidence he desires to record, and take down his statement there. Subpona 
forms supplied to thanas should not be loose, but should be bound up in a book, 
each form being duly numbered and sealed by the head office, so that the counter- 
foils may at once show as to what persons were summoned by the police in any 
ease. The theft report forms are not issued to the public but are kept at the 
thana, so that whenever a theft case occurs the chaukidar goes to the thana to 
bring a form to be filled in by the complainant. The form is, however, supplied 
to the chaukidar on condition that the complainant fills it up ina particular 
way, otherwise he is to be brought to the thana to make the report, In case the 
complainant agrees to put down the amount of theft at a very small figure, 
regarding which the police are not required to make an enquiry, well and 
good; otherwise he is dr to the thana, where he is pre and threatened 
in all manner of ways to reduce the value of the theft. In case he does not yield 
and renders a police investigation necessary, the investigating officer revenges 
himeelf b harassing the residents of the muhalla, and even accusing the ladies of 
the household of the complainant himself with immorality ; and insinuating that 
the theft is the work of a paramour of some one of the ladies in the house, and 80 
forth. It is owing to such high - handed and irregular proceedings of the police that 
a large number of theft cases go unreported, and the result is that stolen property 


is freely sold in the bazars. The theft- report forms should be in triplicate, 
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bound up in a book, duly numbered and sealed by the head-office; and made over to; 
chaukidar, so that whenever Teen ee 2 complainant may himself dll wy 
one of these forms in triplicate, or have this done by another m, putting hi, 
signature or thumb- mark thereon, and the chaukidar may then take the form book 
to the thana, where the clerk in charge should take the first ‘counterpart of the 
report and give his signature on the other two parts, one of which may then be 
given to the complainant and the third one retained in the book by the chaukidar 
on which he should take receipt of the complainant for the second part of the forn, 
As the police always strive to induce: complainants to reduce the values of theft 
reported by them, in order to avoid investigation, they should, in future, he 
required to investigate all cases of thefts, irrespective of the value of stolen property 
and be held responsible for finding out the offenders. The: credit given to tho 
police for recovering a portion of the stolen property should be in proportion to 
the value of the recovered property to that of the entire stolen property. It js 
often seen that in a big case of theft, say of Rs. 1,000 or 80, if the police succeed 
in recovering property worth even Re. 1, they are credited with having traced ov 
the theft. This should not be done in future (the proceedings being quite suspi - 
cious on the face of them). Section 110 (of the Criminal Procedure Code) is 3 
mighty engine of oppression in the hands of the police. They ‘can easily bring 
into trouble any person who saved an innocent person from their clutches, or did 
not help them in incrimihating an innocent person, or who has, in any other way, 
incurred their displeasure. Their modus operand: is simple enough. They have 
only to throw suspicion on his conduct in their reports, in one or two criminal 
cases, and then poisoning the ears of the district authorities in their private 
interviews against him, send him up as a bad character, and the poor fellow must 
either give surety for good behaviour or go to jail; few people daring to come 
forward to testify to his good character for fear of the police. In future, when- 
ever the police report any person other than a habitual criminal, under the section 
in question, they should, in the first place, be required to obtain the signatures or 
thumb-marks of all those persons who, according to them, represent the accused 
to be a bad character, so that fictitious names may not be sent up in the report 
Secondly, the accused, in such cases should be entitled to claim a local enquiry to 
be made by either the Tahsfldér or the trying Magistrate himself. Corruption 
prevails in other departments also: but as the police extort bribes by tyranny and 
oppression, their extortion has created wide and deep dissatisfaction among the 
people. The corruption of the police is due to the unsatisfactory mode of recruiting 
the force rather than to the low scale of salaries. The rank and file of the force 
are recruited from young and uneducated men. These recruits begin with Rs. 6 a 
month as pay, and frequently come into contact with the lower and criminal classes. 
They readily contract the bad habit of taking bribes, which does not leave 
them even when they rise to the higher rungs of the ladder and receive good 
salaries. Corruption was rampant among Tahefld4rs, Deputy Collectors, Munsifs 
and Sub-Judges when these officers were selected from the ministerial executive 
and judicial officials; but ever since highly educated men have been appointed 
direct to these posts, not even five per cent. of the officers among them are to be 
found corrupt. Extend the same system of recruitment to the police and it will be 
attended with the same results: This is the proper way to improve the morale of 
the Police, and not to increase their salaries all round. If all vacant Sub-Inspec- 
torships cannot be given to educated men, at all events half the vacancies should be 
filled up by direct recruitment, and half by promotion from the service, promotion 
being given to officiais who enjoy a good reputation. The term of instruction in the 
Police Training School should be ra er and:the students also taught the art of 
detection and morality, so that they may refrain from fabricating cases or taking 
illegal gratification. The police would not have become so rotten to the core, had 
the District Superintendents exercised proper supervision over their subordinates. A 
District Superintendent has hardly ever been found prosecuting a police subordinate 
for misbehaviour, bribery, &c. On the other hand, whenever a policeman is accused 
of an offence by any person, the District Superintendent is invariably found to shelter 
the former. It should be the first duty of the: District Superintendent to keep à 
sharp eye on the conduct of his ‘au nates, ‘prosecuting the black sheep among 
them under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, Again, as people are 
obliged to give bribes to the police under conipulsion, with a view to save themselves 
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vom harasement, the vers of bribes to the police should not be liable to punish- 
— under the law. ey st one-third of the District Spectateadontehiva anden 
pe recruited from Deputy Collectors; European District Superintendents, who 


are foreigners, not being well acquainted with the language, manners and customs 


ple. Magistrates. shou be required to report on the conduct, proceed“ 
a3 of the 5 investigating officer in every bie 6 case, so that in okies hia te 
found to have misbehaved himself he should be prosecuted under sections 182 and 
211 of the Penal. Code. The Tahsſldärs should be invested with the powers of 
Assistant Superintendents so that they may keep a watch over the police within 
their jurisdiction. ‘There should be a separate staff of detective police whose 
daty it should be to secretly watch the conduct of the police... 


14. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 29th September, expresses satis- 
: faction that the Viceroy has appointed a Police Com- 
nnn mission to inquire into the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the police force and make recommendations with a view to reforming the 
same. But the recommendations of the Universities Commission, which are cal- 
culated to check high education, have created suspicions in the minds of the people 
regarding the results of all such commissions. It is the duty of editors and other 
persons, who may be well acquainted with the defects of the Police administration, 
to bring them to the notice of the Police Commission. The editor expresses con- 
currence with the following views of the Prayag Samdchdér :—A1stly, the mere 
increase of the pay of the rank and file will not do, a strict supervision by the 
higher police officers being essential. se the relations between the District 
istrates and the police are too close. Under the present state of things a 
District istrate an easily harass any person through the 1 The case of 
the Ra ja of Puri is an instance in point. On the other hand the police readily 
abuse their power, relying on the help of the District Magistrate. The relations 
between the District Magistrates and the police should be modified. 3rd/y, as 
District Magistrates, as a rule, are not easily accessible to private native gentlemen, 
they are deceived by the ee. They should see editors and other persons who 
may call upon them and derive local information from them. 4thly, some able 
natives should be appointed Assistant District Superintendents of Police and be 
eligible for promotion to District Superintendentships, for being acquainted with 
the la e, customs and manners of the people, they would be better able. to 
deal with them than Europeans. O5thly, the system of village panchait should be 
encouraged. 6thly, cases of more serious crime should be investigated by able 
Inspectors or Native Assistant District Superintendents, and not by officers of 
lower rank. 


15. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th September, publishes the fol- 
lowing communication over the signature of Sam 

: Brown :—“ That it is impossible for any District 
Superintendent, however clever he may be, to conscientiously and faithfully per- 
form the multifarious duties expected of him, will admit of little doubt. That an 
ave District Superintendent leaves much of his own work in the hands of his 
— is equally certain. The task of listening to diaries if properly 
attended to, cannot take less than four hours, and that with a very fluent Reader 
and an officer who understands the language thoroughly. And the other office work 
cannot but occupy three hours of his time every day. How much more still re- 
mains to be done.can very well beimagined. The District Superintendent must know 
not only his own men and their officers, but also the inhabitants of the district, rich 
or poor, high or low, educated or uneducated, respectable persons or bad characters. 
Add to this the time required for his own amusement, recreation, rest, social 
functions and official calls on Magistrates. The most hardworking man cannot 
possibly work wonders, and most of our Superintendents cannot lay claim to any 
remarkable aptitude for steady aud hard work. The result is that the Peshi Sub- 
Inspector virtually. divides with the Reserve Inspector the bulk of the desk work 
of the District Superintendent. The station officer natarally makes friends with 
the Pesht Sub-Inspector whose opportunities for helping or injuring any subordi- 
nate member of the Police force are unlimited. The custody of important docu- 
ments such as the diaries being practically uncontrolled, interested parties can 
get at, and even tamper with them without difficulty. Any person familiar with 
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ing from Rs. to 8, 5 for ig the 
ase. toa party seeking its clandestine inspection. Hie saperior o 
often than not know the fact and connive at it. ‘Believing that his reports * 
ordinarily subjected to the scrutiny of the District Superintendent, the investipas. 


ing officer yery often writes what he likes in the diary and sends 
irrespective of any consideration. as to whether the man challaned is or is not the 
real sigi If the prosecution fails, and the Magistrate trying the case happens 
be a Natiye, the investigating officer is ready with an explanation, which is fur 
rom creditable to the Magistrate concerned, and which the District Su rintendent 
is often inclined to believe. Being the Assistant of the District Magistrate in th, 
Police, the District Superintendent has a right to represent and safegpard the jp. 
terests of his subordinates in the best way possible before the District istrate to 
whom the Native Magistrate is also subordinate. But the influence of the Europes 
Assistant in the Police Department draping e that of the Indian Assist. 
aut ia the Judicial branch. Although the Police Manual distinctly Jays it dow, 
that when Subordinate Magistrates comment upon the conduct of the Police iy 
the course of a judicial proceeding, the District Superintendent is not to allow his 
own view of the case to prejudice bim in taking the necessary actjon with regard 
to the subject-matter of the criticism, the rule is more honoured in the breach tha 
in the observance. The consequence is that the native magistracy, who dispose of 
a large majority of cases sent up by the poljce, are at the mercy of the police, Inas. 
much as on the recommendation of the District Superintendents, their good name 
as strong Magistrates rests with their District Officers. In which country except 
India do you hear of such an anomaly? Fancy a J wdge's promotion dependi 
upon the recommendation of a prosecuting Counsel! In what part of the worl 
do you know of a Magistrate wething on @ policeman and discussing cases of in- 
portance that may come up before him judicially? It was in these Provinces 
that a Lientenant- Governor, who believed himself to be the idol of the people, and at 
whose altar the people themselves, with more sentiment than reason, 
incense, actually ruled that it was desirable, in the interests of good administra- 
tion, that Native Magistrates should regularly call on the Diatrict Superintendent 
at his house. ‘The Government have also laid it down that all reports or remarks 
of Subordinate Magistrates commenting on the conduct of police or suggesting 
departmental punishment, shall be submitted in the first instance to the Magistrate 
of the District, who will pass on them such orders as he deems proper. But it 
is an open secret that when 9 Native Magistrate, or even a Native Judge acquits 
an accused person, the Thanadar and the Court Inspector go and tell stories to 
the District Superintendent questioning either the Feet faith or the ability of the 
udicial officer concerned who had the hardihood of spoiling the police naksha by 
is order of acquittal, In the Police department much depends on the statistical 
naksha, The Inspector-General of Police of these Provinces himself admits that it 
is not 9 difficult task for any station officer to show good statistics if he chooses, 
and if his work is not properly supervised. But à careful supervision requires iy ef 
time and attention, and often reveals ugly spots in the administration which bad . on 
better be left undiscovered. Ifa subordinate Magistrate with greater sense of duty Hi 
than discretion should express his own opinion to the District Superintendent about Hy 8° 
any subordinate who was iu the habit of sending up false cases, the Superintendent 
would take up his subordinate’s part and try to be-little the Magistrate before the f WI 
District Magistrate. If, on the contrary, a Native Magistrate did not go against the i . 
wishes of the police, the District Saperintendent would try to bela ud bim. The 
Native of India is human after all. Why talk of control and supervision of the 
Police by the Magistracy ? Virtually Deputy Magistrates are subordinate to the 
elgg 2 , though in name they can sit in judgment over the District Superinten- 
dent of Police. How on earth can you expect u subordinate to exercise superv' 
sion over a superior? How cana system which tolerates such an absurdity be * 
fruitful of any hut mischievous results? The District Superintendent, having re 
no experience ejther of investigation or of judicial work, and being devoid 
sympathy with the natives of the 2 , et keenness of observation and per ie 


ception in general, cuts a very sorry figute when he assumes to play the role * 15 
mentor to either the investigating officer Or the trying magistrate. To remel 
this deplorable state of things'e'pio 080 that ‘junior civilians: of not legs tA? 
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alice work, trained in the art of investigation 
given a certain number of District Superinten- 

hese, with the aid of trained Assistant Superintendents 

f recruitment referred to in out spore article,. would be. 

better the duties of the head of the District Police Force. We 

ve aaid a good deal about the District Superintendent as we are of opinion that 

so long as the head of the police in a district is not as he ought to be, it is useless 

to expect the subordinates to improve. If the District Magistrate be strong and 

sympathetic he can of course improve his District Superintendent. But there are 

ocasions when these functionaries disagree, and woe be to the district where the 
policeman has his way!“ 6 | 


16. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th September, observes that Ovve Sauconie, 
the Viceroy, having been convinced of the necessity  * September. 
Fr:! for the reform of the pois has appointed a Commis- 
; sion to inquire into the matter and make recommen- 
\ HM dations with a view to gaining that object. Evidently the course adopted by His 
Excellency is the best. But the difficulty is that the Anglo-Indian officers who 
tre the real rulers of the country have little or no sympathy with the people. 
Wust is still worse is that they consider the popular interests conffict with 
EM theirs. They have, consequently, limited the Police Commission’s field of inquiry 
to such matters as may not in any way injure, bat rather promote their interests. 
The editor refers to the questions which the Police Committee in the United Pro- 
vinces put to witnesses, and to the trend of the replies of the native witnesses, and 
—— that it rt 4 be — that the re not deal for 1 od 
r grievances against the police. Some of the cr grievances which ca 
for immediate redress have been left out. prs 


17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 25th September, observes :—‘* Almost 
all the witnesses, who appeared before the Police 
Paice, waive Megistracy and the Committee, in answering the question whether the 
Magistrates held sufficient control over the police or 

not, gave one reply, vin, that the Indian section of the Magistracy do not 
any control over the police. Various reasons have been ascribed to this want 
of control. All are unanimous in saying that the police have not the same regard 
and ny oi for the Indian Magistrate as they have for his European colleague, the 
reason being that somehow or other an impression has been created tliat the Deputy 
Collector is subordinate to the District Superintendent of Police, and that he has 
to keep him in good humour as the Chhota Sahib of the district. Nawab Mushtak 
oseain Vikar-ul-Mulk, late of Hyderabad, gave out his mind rather plainly to 
the members of the Committee at Moradabad. He ascribed the demoralization of 
the Deputy Collectors. to the well known incident of the early days of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s administration, which resulted in the degradation of a Deputy Col- 
lector, because he had failed to present himself before the District Superintendent 
of Police in order to make a salaam. The Nawab said that, as a rule, Indian officers 
on the arrival of new E n officers in any district, go and see them. Even 
such officers as Munsifs and Sub-Judges, who have not directly to deal with them, 
ge to pay a visit to the District Superintendents of Police. If any Indian officer 
fails to pay the visit, there must be some reason for the step. To force an officer 
who has to try cases, chäläned by the District Superintendent of Police, to go and 
salaam him, is to destroy his prestige in the eyes of the subordinate police. If it is. 
thought necessary for es of administration that Indian Magistrates should 
ve some control over the police, and the latter should have some regard for trying 
tea, the order in question should forthwith be cancelled. There is a great 
deal of truth in what Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk told the Committee. The relations 
of the police with the Indian Magistracy in these provinces are not happy. There 
are fem Indian Magistrates who oor in the honest discharge of duty care to do. 
anything which. is likely to offend the head of the district police. Experience has 
told them that the Superintendent of Police is the right-hand of ths District Officer, 
and that in any difference of opinion between them and the District Superinten- 
dent of Police, they: must go to the wall. This state of things ought to be remedied. 
The Deputy Gollectors should be made independent of the District Superintendents 
of Police, and auch relations should be established between the two officers. that 
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both may perforin their duties without ‘epprehension of being au. 

an explandtion fer 2 real or imaginary offence. | Incidents: like ‘the one which he I 1 
recently occurred at Partabgarh are humiliating both to the head of the police ani — 
the Magistracy. We are told that the District Superintendent of Police at Paria), sip 
garh has stationed a constable in the verandah opposite to his office in order to 
prevent people from pre | the verandah and passing to the other parts of the 

same building. The verandah leads to the courts of the Deputy eter 


Not to speak of the litigant public, even vakils are put to extreme inconvenience 
The constable, who could perhaps be better employed in doing the duties of watc, 
and ward, is now and then fined if he fails to prevent anybody from passing 
through the verandah. One of the Deputy Collectors, a graduate and competition. 
walla, one day happened to pass through this reserve portion of the verandah on 
his way to his court. This he did in his hurry to attend court in time and in 
ignorance of the injunction of the District Superintendent of Police. But th 
offence committed by the Deputy Sahib was thought so heinous that the District 
Superiatendent of Police sent his salaam to the delinquent Deputy who forthwith 
proceeded to the room of the District Superintendent of Police. The Sahib en- 
quired what made the Deputy walk in the verandah before his office. The Deputy 
Collector explained that he had to go to his court, and that he was not aware of 
the fact that any order had been issued preventing him from entering his roon, 
The District Superintendent of Police said that the order was his, and that it ought 
not to be disobeyed. The Deputy pleaded ignorance. But the Sahib was not satis- 
fied. The District Superintendent of Police peremptorarily asked him to go back 
and enter his court room by the door by which he used to enter. The Deputy pro- 
tested against this humiliation, but it was of no avail. The Deputy Collector, to 
his great mortification, in the sight of hundreds of persons, had to walk back all 
the way and enter his room through the front door. The humiliation and loss of 
his prestige in the eyes of the public can be better imagined than described. The 
Deputy Collector brought these facts to the notice of the Collector from whom he 
received no sympathetic response. The humiliation to which the Deputy had 
been put was great, and the loss of prestige he suffered in the estimation of the bar 
and the public was so keenly felt by him that he could not but go to the Government 
with a prayer that he might be transferred to some other district. The matter 
is still pending before the Government. We do not know what view the Local 
Government will take of the matter, but we have no hesitation in saying that the 
cause of administration cannot but suffer under such unhappy circumstances. For 
all we know the Deputy Collector might be wrong, but it is highly improper 
that the District Superintendent of Police instead of reporting him to the District 
Magistrate, should himself punish him there and then under the belief that the 
Deputy Sahib was his subordinate, and that he would be supported by his superiors 
in any action taken by him to teach the young Deputy a lesson in manners 
according to his exalted notions. It is this overbearing demeanour in the District 
Superintendents of Police towards the Native Magistracy which makes the subor- 
dinate police less respectful to Indian Magistrates. Unless this petty feeling of 


overlordship is removed, it is useless to expect the Indian Magistracy to control 
the police. 
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{¢).—Finance and Tazation, ; 

Nil. fs 

of 

(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. tt 

18. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 30th September, observes that the substitu- ; 
8 tion of a European Secretary for a native one tothe fe 
cipal administration at Agra . Municipal Board at Agra has not improved the Muni- 1 


cipal administration in the least. Everything con- 
tinues to be done in the same informal, irregular and slipshod way as before. 
Refunds are not made in due time; months pass before any orders are passed on 
applications for repairing or constructing houses, and so forth. Hardly the estima? . 
of any work is now prepared beforehand and laid before a Municipal sub-committ: 
Similarly no bill is presented to a sub-committee for sanction. Under the Municip a 
Act. a good many things require the sanction of the Municipal Board, before they 


’ 
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an be carried out. The writer does not understand wheres the Seeretary to the 
Municipal Board has obtained the extensive powers he exercises in all Munie ipal 
D Municipal Board exempt from the operation of the Muni- 
cipal Ac e ate ee e OE Mate 
19. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 28th September, observes :—“We think 
. * a, 1 2 not well - advised in 
Mea Municipal Board. evying duty at the rate ies a rupee on r 
" imported into Allahabad. The duty is objection- 
alle on the ground that the unicipality will thereby tax education and make 
educational books dearer. Again, the realisation of the tax will give not a 
little trouble. The Government Press being a State concern will be exempt. 
Similar exemptions will have to be extended to the Pioneer Press, which is the 
second great consumer of paper at Allahabad. The Board can tax only that much 
paper which is consumed by the native town. The Pioneer Press hardly sells more 
than a hundred copies of the Pioneer at Allahabad. The Board shall be bound to 
refund duty on copies sent out ; similar refunds it shall have to make in respect of 
the Educational Department publications of the Indian Press which are mainly 
printed for supply to the outside public. After making heavy refunds for the two 
most important private presses jn the town, will it be worth while to maintain a 
duty on paper which will bring almost nothing to the coffers of the Board? The 
per trade at the present juncture is not in a prosperous condition, and the duty 


will be felt by the Paper Mills. We think the duty is altogether unwise and 
should not be levied.” 
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20. The Awdzah-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 1st October, in its Supplement, 
reproduces, in Urdu, an article from the Amrita 
Se See. Bazér Patrika of Calcutta, in which the writer face- 
Ladner tiously represents Lord Curzon as pressing the Sec- 
retary of State to take upon himself the responsibility of enforcing the recom- 
mendations of the Universities Commission in India, and the latter as refusing to 
do so, he being already very unpopular with the natives. But the Viceroy urges 
that Lord George Hamilton being already unpopular need not mind a little 
" increase in his unpopularity, but that his own case stands on a different footing. 
fa He is in the good books of the people, and they will change front if he under- 
1 fae ‘akes to carry out the sweeping reforms recommended by the Commission. Lord 
t george Hamilton, however, declines to incur farther unpopularity in India, he 
e deing now almost tired of his office, and thinking it high time to retire. 


(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


21. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 95 . yee 

A complaint regarding the non-ack- that there is a very general complaint to the effect 
criment Secretariat “Ofise a “io that people generally do not receive replies to the 
Nea te petitions they submit to the Government Secretariat of 
the United Provinces, under the present régime. This gives rise to much dissatis- 
ion among tlie people. Ifa person has any complaint against a subordinate 
Oficial clerk he has no other remedy than to bring his grievance to the notice of 
e Lieutenant-Governor and ask for redress; but if no reply is vouchsafed to him 
„be cannot know the fate of his application, and must feel much distressed. Under 
„ be rule of Sir Antony MacDonnell the people had seldom occasion to make such a 
i. Omplaint. The editor begs leave to draw the attention of Sir James Digges 


N Touche, who is such a just and sympatketic ruler, to the above complaint. 
22. The Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), of the 27th September, publishes 
0 The a communication in which the writer observes that it 


animals in India and that 22,810 persons fell victims to snake-bite. The loss of 


animals, et Hf caused by wild would appear from the Hindi Bangvasi that last 
Pear 1,859 men and 8,000 cattle were killed by wild 


AwWAZAE-I Kira, 
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animals and to help Government 


V.— Lam ation. 
Nil. 


Vi—Ranway. 


23, The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 25th September, says tha: 
the frequent occurrence of railway accidents seen, 
do be due to want of proper supervision. Railway 
bridges and lines are by floods, or robbers 
place large pieces of stones on railways, in order that trains may be derail, 
and they may have opportunities for plundering goods and | The Times 
ef India suggests that during the rains chaukidars should be located at suitable 
intervals along railways between the stations. These chankidars should keep 
watch and ward on the lines in their circles and at once report any damage done 
to the permanent-way by floods to the nearest station master, Moreover, the perms. 
nent-way Inspectors, accompanied by workmen and coolies, should constantly 
be on the move, examining and repairing the lines. It would seem from the Times 
of India that the Great Indian Railway authorities have made good 
arrangements for the supervision of their lines. It is to be hoped that the Mana- 
gers of other railways will follow suit and check the frequent ocourrence of unfor- 
tunate accidents. 
24. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 26th September, referring t 
the assault recently made by a passenger 
& ona native ticket-collector while employed in the 
| discharge of his duty at the Najibabad railway station 
(vide paragraph 15 of Selections No. 39 of 1902) says that the editor has been asked 
ly several persons as to whether the offender will receive any panishment or not. 
It is hardly any disgrace to an Indian to be assaulted by a European. The ticket- 
oollector made a mistake in not giving up the ghost, while he was being roughly 
handied by the European passenger. The District Traffic Superintendent has 
wisely refused — to the ticket-collector to prosecute the offender under 
section 323 of the Indian Penal Code. Even if permission were given, the com- 
lainant would never be able to get the accused convicted and duly punished, 
ver hard he might try to make out a case by strong and incontrovertible 
evidence; the statement of the accused made on oath being enough to at onc 
secure his acquittal. Were a native to assault a public servant while on duty in 
this way, he would render himself liable to prosecation under section 332 of the 
Penal Code ; and the railway authorities themselves would readily prosecate him. 


If Government meant that all persons who offended against the law should be 


duly punished, without distinction of creed or colour, Europeans would think 
twice before ill-treating natives. The authorities do not desire the balance of 
justice to be held even between natives and Europeans, and hence the present 
unsatisfactory attitude of the latter towards the former. However, the editor 
hopes that the Traffic Manager and the Director-General of State Railways will 
not fail to take notice of the above case, and, after sending for the report of the 
honest and just Traffic Inspector who made an official enquiry into the affair, take 
neeessary action to bring the offender to book. 
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re, preventive . the suspension of trade owing. to the prevalence of 
| plague, observes that these Cawnpore a i ee 
ending tbeir way to Lueknow in large numbers. The residents of Lucknow 
should provide separate accommodation for their friends among them by all means, 
but should not mix with them until they have been disinfected. It isa matter of 
satisfaction that the inspection of railway passengers at Unao is a little strict now, 
The Municipal Board at Lueknow is on the gui vive and has sauetioned Rs..20,000 
for the adoption of plague preventive measures. Barracks of tin and iron sheets 
and not straw huts are being built for plague patients, and the necessary apparatus 
for making inoculations has been purchased. The Board is also anxious to im- 
prove the conservalcy of the town, but the steps taken by it in this direetion so 
far are not adequate. Dirty water or rubbish should not be allowed to stagnate or 
rot at any place. The drain near the Lucknow Branch of the Allahabad Bank in 
Haztatganj is always to be found fell of dirty water, and the bad smell emanating 
from zuch water near the Narahi bridge is intolerable. 


26. The Kayastha pone a . Augu — says :—* The 

importation of a h etors all the from 
e for basing Piagae England for making wholesale — in the 
W plague-stricken districts in the Punjab is a proceed - 
ing to which many persons would not give their support, and for obvious reasons. 
Weare afraid the doctors, fresh as they are, and quite unacquainted with tbe 
country, its people, its customs, its prejudices and ignoranee would only increase 
another item in the long list of the miseries which the cursed disease has brought 
in its train. : 

The conservatism of the Indian people is proverbial and their prejudices 
are historical. People who fly away from vaccination and who have come to blows 
with many a vaccinator, cannot be expected to offer themselves quietly for inoca- 
lation, specially when the operator cannot explain to them what he is going to do, 
and what are its advantages, Inoculation against plague is an operation which not 
only poor ignorant Indians, but many lay Europeans hesitate to undergo. Although 
competent medical opinion is in its favour, and Government is doing it with the 


best of intentions, yet the method adopted by the Punjab Government is certainly 
not the best. 


Taking it from the surgical point of view, in our opinion the operation of 
inoculation with its usual precautions is by no means tooskilful or too delicate 
an operation for the Indian skill, and our Indian medical gradyates who are 
now required to undergo a complete course of Bacteriology before they pass out, 
would have answered the purpose excellently well. They would have not only 
come cheaper to the Government, but would have carried on the campaign more 
quietly and much more successfully. Being natives themselves, they would have 
first made themselyes at home with their patients and explained the benefit of, and 
the protection afforded by, the inoculation in their own language, and thus after 
explaining to the masses the bare facts about the prevention and protection afforded 
by inoculation would have certainly induced the majority of the illiterate masses to 
avail t emselves of this benevolent boon. 


_ _ There is an old saying that there are always two ways of doing things, one 
in the right way and tho other is the wrong way. „We are afraid that evidently 
the importation of these doctors is the wrong way. 


27. The Frpress rer of the 2nd October, observes . The Deputy 

The contradiction Commissioner has acted wisely in promptly circulat- 
e ing Urdu and Hindi notices in all parts of the city 

7 5 giving an i S t p to the wit and 
absurd stories prevalent in the city as to the introduction 9f plague inoculation in 
the town, or, w at is worse, of K from 15th October, The Deputy Commis- 
Aoner has taken the opportunity of warning the citizens, that jf any person 
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establishment enter, 


they are to 
whiek 
Will 
tions 
vaccination of children which usually begi — 
of child 1 7 ice j 
sure to disabuse the public mind of all apprehensions due to absurd stories, Br 
Friday evening, the notice had reached thousands of eager men in Lucknow, wh, 
were discussing its merits and highly praising their Deputy Commissioner Salib 

for thus allaying their fears.” 


28. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd October, observes “ One th; 

which is being dinned into our ears in season and 
 sovial intercourse cout of season is that there should be greater social 

intercourse between Indians and Englishmen. Both 
Indians and Englishmen when they are in the mood to fraternise, bewail the 
absence of any intercourse and set their hearts to remove it. The other day we 
noticed the speech of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, who attributed the 
absence of it to the unwillingness of the Indians to bring their wives out. We gave 
out our own views, and said that if such were the case why there was no intercourade 
with classes that do not observe parda rules. But it is not the ladies alone who 
object to the free intercourse ; the objection comes from men, whose racial pride 
would not permit them to be friendly towards Indians. Some of our countrymen 
may pride themselves on being on intimate terms with their European friends, but 
this intimacy is possible till such time as they do not claim equality with then. 
A nawab, a raja, a taluqdar, or some big official might be patronised. But as soon 
as he asserts his individuality, he is nowhere. Such is our bitter experience at 
least in these backward provinces. We are told that we do not possess any personal 
information, and that elsewhere they do not make any difference between an English 
Civilian and an Indian competition-walla in social matters. But they do in these 
provinces. When Indian civilians fail to cultivate social intercourse with their 


European colleagues in these backward provinces, what to say of members of the 
Provincial Service and of the Bar ? 


An incident has happpened in Aligarh, the centre of so much Anglicising 
spirit, which, though trivial in itself, possesses a significance which should not be 
allowed to go unnoticed. Mr. F. W. Brownrigg is one of those few Civilians in 

these provinces who are always friendly towards Indians, who feel pleasure 
in mixing with them and make no difference whatsoever in their treatment 
of the natives of India and their own coun en. Mr. Brownrigg has left marks 
of his kindness in every district in which he hag been. He is now the District 
and Sessions Judge of Aligarh. In the same district are stationed Babu Gokul 
Chand Bhadawar, Joint Magistrate, a competition-walla Civilian and Pandit Srilal, 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, a Statutory Civilian. Mr. Browntigg 
proposed the nomination of his two brother Indian officers as members of the 
Aligarh Club. The proposal was duly seconded by Mr. H. D. Griffins, C5, 
another Joint Magistrate of the place. The proposal was duly laid before the 
Club. But the two officials could not get a single supporter and so the motion 
fell through. Mr. Brownrigg was so much disgusted with the conduct of bis 
countrymen that be at once resigned the membership of the Club. Now, what 
does this mean? Here two Indians holding high official position are proposed by 
the Senior European official of the district to the membership of the Club; the 
Europeans of the town, mostly subordinates to the proposer, do not hesitate to treat 
the natives with contempt and in a manner insult the community before the entire 
population of the district. Under such circumstances what chance can there be 
of establishing better relationship between non-official Indians and English oli 
cials? In this connection we have to enquire of the truth of a rumour from the 
Trustees of the Aligarh College. Is it a fact that the European Professors of the 
. College backed out and stood in the way of the election of the tuo 


right to act in the man 
foud for reflection to t 


as members of the Club? Of course the College Professors have every 


ner it suits them best : bet this incident ought to afford a 
he Trustees, who can for themselves see what real regar 


be Professors have for their own countrymen and how much they help the culti- 
‘on of a friendly intercourse between Europeans and Natives, ve which we are 
tired of hearing many tales from Aligarh. ” 


29. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 28th September, points out 

re that according to the Hindu religious books the cow 

_ the uth . of cattle. «18 a Very sacred animal, and that all classes of Hindus 
hold it in the highest respect. Hindus make a point 

of feeding and preserving kine. According to the Mahäbhärat, Arjun went into 
exile for 12 years for the sake of protecting cattle. Why, the Mutiny of 1857 
, was due to some British officers insisting on Hindu soldiers biting cartridges 
with cows fat. Hindu soldiers preferred death to cutting such car- 

tridges with their teeth, and the result was a terrible mutiny which involved a 
heavy loss of life. Indeed Hindus cannot exert themselves too much in protecting 
cattle. It is incumbent on Hindus to convince the authorities of the great advan. 
tages that will accrue from the abolition of cow-killing and the preservation of the 
bovine species. Memorials should be submitted to Government on the subject. If 
the memorialists approach the authorities in the proper way, the latter will 
assuredly accede to the wishes of two hundred and ten millions of Hindus. It is 
true that cow-protection societies have been established here and there, but this is 
not enough. The provision of adequate grazing grounds all over the country is 
absolutely essential to the preservation of cattle. Formerly when there were 
ample pastures and few beef-eating mlechhas (barbarians or unclean people) in the 
land, the country abounded in cattle. India is an agricultural country par excel- 
lence, and cattle are a sine qud non for cultivation. Owing to the steady increase 
of population all uncultivated lands which served as pastures are being broken and 
brought under cultivation. It is no exaggeration to say that 90 per cent. of the 
rural population cannot afford to have a full meal even of the coarser grains every 

day, to say nothing of milk or butter. 
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1. TIE Hindi Hindosthan (Kalakankar), ef the 8rd October, aten that 
Abe Besse ame the Globe recently published the substance af a 


ag aes _, treaty which, according to its: correspondent at Sl. 
Petersburg, has lately been concluded between Thibet, Russia and China. The 
Punjab Times reproduced in its issue of the 24th September last this treaty from 
the columns of the Globe. Under this treaty if any other Power seeks to. interfere 
in Thibet, Russia and China will jointly oppose it; and though Thibet remains 
an independent country, Russia is authoriz to look after her military strength 
and train her soldiers, while China is given power to improve (eontral) her 
fnances. Surely the British Government in India, which has much greater 
jnterests, both political and commercial, in Thibet than Russia. should not allow 
her to steal a march over it in this way. It is high time that Government took 
steps to establish its influence in Thibet. If Russia has once secured a firm footing 
in that country, the British Government will not find it easy to dislodge her, 


2. The Shahna-i-Hind (Meerut), of the Ist October, observes that though  suinwa-reHtn ie 
agitation has for some time past been carried on in et October 1902. 

A between Furkey the columns of both Turkish and Egyptian news- 

papers: in re the expediency of the establishment of 
friendly relations between England and Turkey, both of which rule over ve | 
large Muhammadan populations, the desired object has not yet been attained. 11 a 
is very probable that both 4 and Turkey, especially the latter, are really = 
anxious to cultivate goodwill between themselves. But there exist a party a 
lad- ee 


in England who are 80 greatly influenced by the views of the late Mr. 
stone, and are so much animated with pride, that although Turkey is situated 
in Europe, they look upon Turks as a semi-barbarous people and are dead 
against a rapprochement being effected between England and Turkey. Such an 
attitude reflects no credit on their patriotism. It would seem that prejudiced 
English politicians have not yet ceased to regard Turkey as the Sick Man or at 4 
least a weak Power ; 8 shutting their eyes to the great E Turkey 4 
has lately made all along the line and the increase of her strength; or perhaps 3 
they think that as an offer of friendship is a sign of weakness, England herself 
could not take the initiative in the matter, but that she would readily meet Turkey 
half way if the latter led the way. Turkey would most probably have no 
objection to open negotiations, if she were convinced that the British public enter- 
tained no ill-feeling or hatred against her. The Press reflects public opinion ia 
Europe, and the writer finds the English Press, as a rule, freely abusing 
‘Sultan Abdul Hamid, circulating even offensive imaginary stories about His 
— „representing him as a timid and untrustful man. Had His Majesty 
really * the character which is maliciously ascribed to him, he could not 
possibly have maintained himself on the throne so long and so successfully, 
steadily making his empire stronger and stronger ashe hasdone. The vapourings 
of the press thus make the Sultan suspicious about the attitude of the British nation, 
and hence his reluctance to make any overtures of friendship to England. The 
Sultan has recently allowed four Russian torpedo boats to pass through the 

elles, which clearly shows the restoration of a rapprochement between 
Russia. and Turkey. Nobody could of course take this to imply any weakness 
onthe part of the Sultan, who could hold his own against two Powers like 
Russia. Why, the Sultan has succeeded in increasing the strength of his kingdom 
to such an extent that any Power which is in alliance with him is sure to come 
off Victorious in a contest with any Power. His Majesty first “ vanquished ” 
Germany with “ shoes of gold and silver,” that is, made friends with her by making 
valuable commercial concessions to her. Now he has secured the goodwill of 
Russia by allowi to the latter's torpedo boats through the Dardanelles. 
By winning over my eee e has also won over France, Russia and France being 
ae it were Damon and Pythias. The Sultan has thus virtually effected a quad- 
ruple alliance as it were between Turkey, Germany, Bnegia and France, which 
must prove very formidable in an emergency—more formidable indeed than 
the Triple Alliance, The Sultan has displayed splendid political finesse. ip 
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impediment to the execution of his pet scheme of the Hedjaz Railway. When this 
railway isa fait accompli, His Majesty will have nothing to fear from any quarter 
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és from time to time. His present policy, it would appear, is to 


Possible, so that there. mi ght occur no 


‘good terms with as many Powert:as 


whatever. 


Hmposr zin, 
Sed October, 1902. 


A Basu, 
Ith October, 1902. 


(b).—Home, 


3. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 3rd October, in com- 
ri | menting upon Lord Curzon’s speech on the coming 
pigra Curson’s speech on the Delhi Delhi Darbar, observes :—‘t Now we begin with para- 
ay graph 4 of His Excellency’s speech. His Lordship 
goes on to say that there is another point of view from which His Excellency 
thought that such a gathering as that which will take place will be of great 
value. The weak spot of India is what he may call its water-tight compartment 
system, where each Province, each Native State, is more or less shut off by solid 
bulk-heads even from its neighbour. The spread of railways, His Excellency 
continued, and the relaxations of social restrictions are tending to break these 
down ; but they are still very strong. Princes, His Excellency continued, who 
live in the South, have rarely, if ever in their lives, seen or visited the States of 
the North, and perhaps amongst the latter there are Chiefs who have rarely left 
their homes, Therefore it cannot but be a good thing that they should meet and 
get to know each other as well as exchange ideas; but yet no opportunity of 
meeting on a large scale is possible unless it be afforded by a State occasion such 
as this. His Excellency further said that if we look at the continent of Europe, 
we shall see what immense strides have been made in the development of common 
interest and in the cause of peace since the European rulers have taken to 
meeting each other on important occasions. His Excellency very wisely remarked 
that where they used in the old days to set their armies in motion upon the 
slightest breath of suspicion, they now have a talk and exchange toasts at official 
banquets. His Excellency remarked that Greece did the same thing in ancient 
times, and in a way peculiar to herself, for it could not be doubted that the 
national spirit which held all those little States together and enabled them to 
stand up against the greatest military empire of the old world, was largely bred 
and nurtured at the Pan-Hellenic gathering known as the Olympic Games. 


His Excellency is very wise indeed in referring to the present practice of 
the meeting of one Monarch with another in Europe. But the Indian Princes, 
Feudatories and Chiefs are not monarchs like those of Europe, but they are 
protéges of the English Government or States protected by the Eoglisb Raj, and 
therefore they are pulled by the nose by the Political Department and made to 
do Whatever is the intention of the Government. Lord Curzon is very kind indeed 
to wish them to go even so far as to exchange toasts; but we hear that they are 
not allowed even to travel in India without obtaining the sanction of the Indian 
Government. Then how could they exchange toasts without having been 
allowed by the Government to visit one another? We fully remember that it 
is due to Lord Curzon that the Feudatory Chiefs of India have been prevented 
from visiting Europe of their own free will, and therefore it sounds to us very 
strange that His Excellency should try to justify the act of his inviting them 


3 oß the grounds of affording them à better opportunity of meeting one 
er. 


4. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 7th October, observes that it suggested 
MusalmansandtheDethi babe, that as the Coronation Darbar will be held on the 
day of Id and the Zdgah at Delhi will not probably 

be large enough for the great multitude of Mubammadans who will assemble there, 
the Government might be requested to put in order the bush houring ground, but 
that it has not transpired whether ything bas been done in this direction, 
According to the Curzon Gazette the — has ordered a church to be built 
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the measure would make d good impression on the minds of frontier tri and 
Baluchistan Sarddrs. Moreover, a tramway should be constructed from the Darbér 
to the Zdgah, #0 that as goon as the Musshndns’ have done with their prayets 
‘they may be able to proceed at once to the Darbär. 


5. The Hiadustani (Lucknow), of the 8th October, adverting .to the 
circumstance that the English Press, which has for 
some time past been strongly protesting against the 
Proclamation Darbar which Lord Curzon has been 
arranging to hold on a very grand scale on the ist January next, observes that 
this press is mistaken in thinking that the Native Indian Press has raised no 
voice against the enormous expenditure that is being incurred in making grand 

reparations for the Darbar in question. The native papers protested against 
Land Curzon’s scheme while it was in its primary stage. But now that the 
arrangements are on a fair way to completion and lakhs of rupees have already 
been spent, it would be sheer waste of time and breath to continue harping on 
ihe inexpediency of the coming pageantry. What the natives should do now is 
to derive what benefits, social, commercial, &c., they can from the Darbar. The 
British Press enjoys freedom in the fall sense of the word and can thetefore abuse 
‘Lord Curzon for his extravagant measure as much asit likes. But thé Indian Press 
dare not do any such thing and apply any bard words to the Viceroy. The Calcutta 
correspondent of the London Daily News has most severely criticised Lord Curzon 
for requiring the Indian nobles and people to spend money as many as six 
times the proper amount in connection with the death of the late Queen Victoria 
and the Coronation of King-Emperor Edward VII. According to the calculation 
of this correspondent, the total amount spent and to be spent on the gy 
Victori. Memorials, the visit of Native Chiefs and others to England on the occa- 
sion of the Coronation, the Delhi Darbar, &c., will be about 450 lakhs of rupees, 
which will have of course to be squeezed out of their subjects who manage with 


gritish Press on Lord Curson’s 
— Proclamation Darbar. 


writer forgets that the Government of India seldom cares for the material 
condition of the people of India in such matters. In his late Simla speech, Lord 
Curzon opined that as Coronation ceremonials were always celebrated witli 12 
pomp and grandeur in India in the past, the Coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor should also be solemnized on the same grand scale in this country. This 
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f is true enough: but His Lordship would seem to forget that on such Occasions the 
) people themselves had to spend very little money from their own pockets ; on the 
0 other hand, such large gifts were made by the Crown to the people on such occa- 
sions that these were long remembered with gratitude by the public. Hence 
> instead of abusing Lord Curzon for extravagance on the Darbar, the Daily News 
1 would do well to induce the British public to secure the Indians, out of regard for 
e their loyalty, some special concession in honour cf the happy occasion. 

‘ 6. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 7th October, referring to the decision of 
t the Viceroy to dispense with the firing of salutes for 
l b visit ease Native Chiefs on the Darbar day, and with the paying 
y | of return visits by the Viceroy to them, observes that 
Native Chiefs highly value these marks of respect and do not like to be denied these 
e things on such public occasions. But it would really be very inconvenient to fire 


salutes for a large number of Native Chiefs. If the Lieutenant-Governors are also 
not allowed salutes, the native princes will have oo ground to complain. But the 
Fe of return visits is a more important one and sta ds ona separate footing. 
It Would be well if His Txcellency could manage to find time by hook or by 
erook to pay such visita. © 1 oa 


II. Avenaxistax and Trans-Faontize, — 
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11 
1 


n each ‘provincial. camp, on the ground that 


great difficulty and hard labour to secure their bare daily subsistence. But the 


. At Bent, 
7th October, 1902, 


. an, 
deposited in the Indore N . 18 2 
of that eum the State only acce — oft two e and al owed her interest 
thereon (vide the Selections N4. 30 Of 1902, page 588, paragraph 6). It would 
sem that the Do wager Maharani has died since, and there is an end to * dispute. 
An the same, His Excellency and the State Council should do her justice and 
make over her stridhan to her 5s home Kunwar Tantiya Sabib. : 


ae The Oudh acne , of the 7th October, complains that it 
ale t the estate of Balwant Rao Jagannath 
iste S Al, an old jagirdar in the Indore State, has 
ee — been confiscated, and that the Resident, and the 
State Council ure fos Speer for the confiscation, the Maharaja having no hand — 
that these Residents are utterly disregarding 

the great British Indian Empire lia bie 10 the 

has forwarded a memorial to the Viceroy y, who, it is 

und administer a rebuke to the Resident, 


which 2 r dae for Sar Mandal’s 
estate ich 5 25 5 the State Council J 


interference and set matters to 
ment and 3 spurye of — 


IV. 5 
(a ) —Judicial and Revenue, 


9. The Natya Patra (Allahabad), for October, in a leader headed 
| at beadquarters,“ observes that in its 
— ards pt ee Jaly number it exposed ‘the irregular proceedings of 
the Manager of the Court of Wards at Allahabad 
(vide the Selections No. 28 of 1902, page 444, paragraph 10), but that the exposure, 
far from having any salutary effect on him, has only led to an increase in the exer- 
eise of high-handedness on his part, The editor refers to the notice served by the 
Manager on the sho keepers in the Nazul market last year for the renewal of 
their pattas and gabyliats 1 15 days under pain of ejectment, and to the cancel- 
lation of the notice by Mr. Ferard, the late Collector; and complains that the 
Manager is again harassing the shopkeepers in the same way, although lis 
dings were once quashed by the. late Hector. The Manager has published 
notice advertising the houses in the Allahabad city, belon to the estate of 
Musaddi Lal, a minor, for rent, tera persons Who may desire to e them 
to apply to him by the Sth Septe and: ain that, as it is desired to let 
the ‘houses at once, the bya of rent 10 only a secondary consideration, The 
publication of the notice is all moonshine and is only . to throw dust in the 
eyes of the local authorities. One of 3 houses adyertised for rent is house 
No. 47, situated at Mirganj. It was re last year, but not thoroughly, and 
this year even the tiled } roof’ was not re "iad het the xesnlt is that a wall 
El n 1 by -rains. Now reha pairs will cost much: more ‘than ‘they 
‘have done before, The house, deing out of repair, has not been tenanted 
nai therefore there ‘hag been 3 1 of Re, 125 or RS. 1150 2 year, It would seem 
that repairs were taken in or ten days ago. As re the 
Shops at Khiyapur, er of them “tell in during the ‘late rains, the tiled roofs not 
ving ‘been repaired ; and the tenatits were ob 
The 0 ner, who is sie o put 
a 1 pmissness the’ este of rent from 
the revenue es has lacy , 3 1 
3 ad debts. “The'estates uf f minor 
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10. 4 Bashér (Eta 


Jeb 0 


Mr. Leggatt observed that he was satisfied with the aaa af 
and copsidered him fit for the pos 
ly passed th 


(b).—Police. ae 


‘eo. 


11. The Prayag Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 18th September, gay: Praric Samicain, 
the happiness of the people 21 2 the W. 


r police. It is to be regretted that the misbehaviopr of a 
the police is a source of great grief to the public. Dakaiti and other serious crimes 4 


are steadily increasing in all parts of the country. Lord Cargon, being convinced * 

of the present unsatisfactory sta te of things, has spporsied a Commission to make 3 

an inquiry with a view to introducing necessary reforms; Such a measure should 

be very welcome to the people, but in view of the recommendations of the Uni- 

versities Commission, in respect of which it may be alleged that the remedy will 

prove worse than the disease, the public is afraid that the labours of the Police 

Commission may be attended with equally unsatisfactory results. If a physician 

diagnoses the disease of a patient and prescribes medicine and diet without 

making any enquiries from him, the chances are that his treatment will fail. 

Similarly if Government introduces any administrative reforms without consulting 

the people, the reforms are not likely to be useful. It is difficult to understand 

why in the matter of police reform the authorities do nei take: into. their confidence 
minis 


Jiwan (vide the Selections No 40 of 1902, 
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ity. The measure algo recommends it 
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On Samiocuiz, 
7th October, 1902. 


Ou Arn, 
6th October, 1902. 


Aci, 
th October, 1903. ' 


Our Ari. 
10th October, 1902. 
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>, 2 per © r th heir posit 3 is . e 0 the 
know), of the 7th October, 1 
ter contributed by a European Deputy 7 
f Police to the Pioneer, who complains that he find, im ™ 
r cad it diffictt to make both ends meet with his small hay . 
of Rs. 80 à month. but contends that the same rate of pay enables his brother nativ, A 
officials to live in ease and comfort, and even to lay by something, and therefore re 
suggests that Europeans should be allowed higher rates of pay than natives for 
doing the same work. In commenting upon the above, the editor observes thst E 
this European Inspector and his European better-half are really very badly off and 
deserving of a thousand and one pities. But the wonder is that Europeans con- m 
tinue to enter the police force: if the condition of European Police Inspectors is 80 
unsatisfactory as it has been represented to be in the letter referred to above, 
are no other walks of life open to them, so that for their sake Government 
should fix different scales of salaries for European and native officials and render 7 
itself open to the charge of making fish of one and flesh of another? 85 
14. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 6th October, referring to sone 1 
of the evil consequences of gambling, complains that Ri 
daes , he gambling is very largely carried on in the bazars Py 
and streets at Lucknow, in various forms, and is ruining young men. The police, th 
being bribed by gamblers, do not interfere. pa 
(c).—Finance and Tazation. sh 
' th 
Nil. it. 
(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. al 
15. The Oudh Samdchaér (Lucknow), of the 7th October, re-echoes the 
views of the Advocate in protesting against the levy * 
bu . a oetrot duty Baal of an octroi duty by the Allahabad Municipal Board re 
on paper (vide the Selections No. 40 of 1902, page : 
615, paragraph 19), and hopes that Government will not sanction tlie measure, 8) 
inasmuch as it will tend to increase the cost of education and prejudice the native 7 
print ing presses whose condition is already unsatisfactory. : 
16. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 10th October, expresses satis- d 
: 7 faction. that at Lucknow the construction: of drains A 
saree Se eer: off the dirty water of houses has already w 
N been taken in hand and that the work is being rapid) er 
pushed on, for whieh the inhabitants of the town cannot be sufficiently thankfal tr 


to Sir James Digges La Touche. But there are two other crying evils which 
require immediate attention: 


First—The conservancy staff do not Ae remove the dirty vater of 
private dwellings, and encourage people to adhere to their old dirty habits in the 
matter of disposal of such water. | 


3 ‘Secondly.—The street sweepings, and even the dead bodies of pariah dogs, 2 
cats, &., are collected in the immediate vicinity of streets and lanes, where they 
are left to lie and rot for months and years until they are removed by cultivators B 
for manuring their neighbouring fields. These heaps of old rubbish are a standing a 
danger to the public health. These evil practices are not likely to be stopped 9 
until the Municipal and the local authorities exercise a strict supervision over ! 
the conservancy staff. 


17. The Nastm-i-Agra, of the 7th October, expresses satisfact 
| ‘Lo eonstrugtien of draingin the-streets of the city of Ar 
33 against sweepers at at a heavy expense, 
N of the dra ins in the pri 
the by-lanes which have not been provided with draii 
themselves by sweepers early in the morning. 


— 


causes great inconvenience to residents and passer 
injurious to public health, should be prohibited. 
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18: The Saadtan Dharm Patata (Moradabad), in its 
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8 joint issue for 
and September, says that the Motadabad 


9 


reassure the public mind, 


20. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 6th October, observes that the 
rhe Universities Commission's ne- Universities Commission's Report has proved very 
port. disappointing to the general public who had expected 
much from it. The people thought that the Commission’s inquiry would lead to a 
thorough reform of the existing system of education, But the Commission’s 
Report has proved a failure, and even threatens to check the spread of education. 
public meetings have been held in various parts of the country to protest against 
the Commission's recommendations, and it is to be hoped that Lord Cnizon will 
carefully consider them along with the protests of the public, before His Lord- 
ship issues any resolution thereon, According to some gentlemen in England 
the Commission’s Report will be laid before Parliament, before effect is given to 
it. If so, all the protests made against the Report in India should be collected 
and despatched to England for submission to Parliament, as early as possible. 


21. The Hindi Héadosthén (Kalakankar), of the 7th October, quotes the 


views of one Miss C. Dodd, as reproduced in the 


A for into 
India the European sy om of eas. columns of the (Lucknow) Advocate, from the 
by means of travel National Review, in which she highly approves of the 
syatem, Obtaining in some of the countries in Europe, of educating students 

by means of travel. Teachers take students with them to other countries 
and teach them a good many geographical, historical and political facts relating 
to the various places they visit. This system of education has lately been intro- 
duced into Japan as well, and serves to widen the range of information of students. 
Any things seen by the eyes are learnt much more quickly and clearly than they 
would be through books. The educational authorities in India would do well to 


consider whether this modern European system of teaching students partly by — 


travel could not be advantageously introduced into thig country as well. 


(f),—~Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
| Nil. 


(9).—General. 


22. The Vydpdr Engine r for sen: referring to the 
Establishment of 4 Commercial Bu. Establishment of a Commercial Bureau in India by 
n India, 138 Lord Curzon, observes that His Lordship would do 
well to see that the officer appointed to the head of this Bureau does not promote 
British trade at the expense of Indian trade,’ but does his best to promote the 
cause of native trades and industries. 


V.—LEGISLATION. 


23. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 6th October, says that it would 

seem that the death rates among infants in Calcutta, 
fir fn 1 Bombay, have been on 
TOL e090" ‘the increase. The inerease is Very probably due to 


the ue of adulterated milk, pure milk being very scarce in the presidency towns. 


It has been proved in Paris that adulterated milk is fatal to infants. It is high 
, an Act providing severe punishment for persons con- 


time mat Goveroment passed 
Victed of supplying adultered milk to the public. 
eee 
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appear from the Amrita Bazar Patrika that the 


North-Western Railway has recently decided to récruit ticket-collectors from Goy. 
ernment pensioners and not from young Europeans and Eurasians, who will, however 
be eligible for appointment as second guards. Native ticket-collectiits also, who are 
under a certain age, will not be allowed to take tickets from female passen- 
gers. This reform is a move in the right direction and will check cases of 
a assault by young ticket-collectors on female passengers. It would be still better if 
a a female ticket-collector were located at each station. But if literate women are 
not available for ticket-collectorships in sufficient numbers, the measure adopted 
by the North-Western Railway will do. It is to be hoped that other railways 
will follow suit. | 3 


VII. - Posr Orricx. 


Nil. 
VIIL—Natrve Societies anp RELIGIoUS ARD Sociat Marrers. 
ak . ine. 25. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the Ist October, on the authority 


| of the Rahbar, states that, at the late annual fair 
priests at Wuntmnan Garhi in Firos- at Hanuman Garhi in Firozabad (F yzabad 7), a young 
mae woman wearing a lot of jewellery and accompanied 
by two young men and a lad 15 years old entered the temple to worship the idol. 
But she and both the men secretly disappeared. The lad made a search for them 
in vain. He reported the matter to the District Magistrate, who ordered the 
Kotwal to make an enquiry. The Kotwal held a local inquiry, but the priests 
in the temple denied all knowledge, when the District Magistrate himself went to 
the temple and made inquiries from the priests with no better results. Looking 
at the flagstones of the temple, he found one stone a little higher than the rest. 
He had it removed and, to his surprise, saw a staircase. He expressed a desire 
to go down, but the priests protested, saying that the subterranean cell was the 
temple’s treasure. The District Magistrate did not heed their protest, and 
entered the cell. He found the cell extending overa mile. There were several 
nice rooms. When he proceeded further he saw a heap of bones. Then he saw 
2 the two companions of the woman above referred to lying in a precarious state. 
oe Further on he found 15 or 17 young girls including the one in question. The 
3 District Magistrate brought all of them out of the cell. Some of them have been 
missing for several years. The case is under inquiry. Again, some time ago 
the Rahbar referred to the case of a priest 60 years old who was charged with 
committing sodomy with a child in a . at Agra. Well-to-do Hindus, who 
build temples and place them in charge of priests or mendicants, should take a 
warning from these instances of the misbehaviour of priests. 


IX.—MIscELLa NEOUS, 
Nil. 
ALLAHABAD: 55 PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Re porter on the Native Press 
The 11th October 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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September, 1902. 


( 682 } 
I. Porrrics. 
(a).—Foreign. 
Nil. 
, wa tee (6).— Home. 


1. The Oudh Samächdr 1 bf the 14th October, re-echoes the 
: views of the Hindustani in commenting on the op 


The British Press onthe Delhi Der sition of the English Press to the Delhi Coronation 


Darbar (vide the Selections No. 41 of 1902, page 625, 
paragraph 5). : 


2. The Arya Mitra 3 of the 8th October, says that the Viceroy 
> * Me r . * the Dl 1 two 
DDr at onation. ar at i, 8 bei 
* selected from among the sons and other 2 
Indian ruling chiefs. The native press entered a protest against the proposal, but 
Lord Curzon is a man of strong will and does not easily change his mind. His 
rdsltip eontends that the position of a page is a very honourable one and that 
the relatives of Indian chiefs should gladly accept it. But what is the use of 
forcing this distinction on native princes against their will? It should have been 
reserved for Englishmen who would have welcomed it. 


3. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th October, observes 
poy 1 that the directions of the Government of India for 
people for the eslebration of the Coro: celebrating the Coronation of the King- Emperor all 
over this country, on the occasion of the coming 

Delhi Darbar, by means of illuminations, distribution of sweetmeats to school-boys, 
&c., will serve to unmistakably test the loyalty and devotion of the people to 
the British Crown. Those native gentlemen who obtained titles in honour of the 
Imperial Delhi Assemblage of 1877, or the Jubilee, or in recognition of their so- 
called famine or plague services, by means of mere tall talk or fulsome flattery of 
district. officers, will certainly have to give tangible proofs of their loyalty on the 
present.occasion. To prove themselves really worthy of the honours and titles they 
have received: from Government they must loosen the strings of their purses and 
celebrate the Coronation in the manner indicated by Government. The whole of 
the Indian population is loyal to the core, despite any severities or hardships they 
have toendure.. The natives should, one and all, do their best to mark the occasion 
with rejoicings in every way, even if they should, poverty-stricken as they are, have 


to incur debts for the purpose, in order to maintain their reputation for loyalty in 
its integrity. | 


4, The Saraswati (Allahabad), for September, expresses surprise and 
regret at the omission of the names of the editors of 
Pracharini Sabha at Beneves tor r E. the Bhdrat Mitra (Calcutta) and the Venkteshwar 
Rewspapers tothe Deli Barbar. (Bombay) from the. list of the editors of Hindi news- 
CA ABE LI, papers invited to the Delhi Darbar. Both the above 
mentioned Hindi papers enjoy a widespread reputation and are largely circulated 
in every province. The Nagri Prachärini Sabha at Benares has made a repre- 
sentation to the Government of India, suggesting that the editors of those papers 
and also that of the only Hindi daily paper, called the Hindosthan (Kalakankar), 
may also be invited to the Darbar. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon will give 
his. best attention to the recommendation of the Sabha. 


II. Arenaxisrax and Trans-FRonTiER. 
Nil. 
III. Narr Srarzs, 
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( 688 )} 
oF hou. eee een 
(ee). Yudicial und Rebenus. soi 
Punch (Lucknow), of the 9th October, in its supplement, 
2. publishes a communication ia which the writer states 
| that the notorious Hindi Resolution of. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell and his unreasonable distrust. of the 
Duce sopeg yooteyNadwat-ul-Ulma Association will serve as good 
memorials of his administration in the United Provinces. The Resolution requir- 
ing Deputy Collectors and Magistrates to call upon and pay their respects to the 
District Superintendents of Police, is another legacy of an objectionable nature 
which he bas left to his successor in office. In view of the British system of 
administration and law, his Resolution was ill-advised and irregular; The 
District Superintendent of Police is, no doubt, a responsible European officer, but 
he is in a Way subordinate to.a Deputy Collector and Magistrate, who exercises 
judicial powers. The former has to send up accused persons to thé latter -for 
trial, who convicts or acquite them after making an inquiry. Moreover, a Deputy 
Magistrate, in virtue of his office, is authorized to issue orders to the Police 
Superintendent, who has to carry them out. It is true that some Deputy 
Magistrates receive legs pay than Police Superintendents; bot Sir Antony’s 
Resolution in question is not explicable on any other ground than the distinction 
of colour. Are Subordinate Magistrates in England required to see and pay their 
respects to District Superintendents? It is to be hoped that Sir James Digges 
LaTouche will reconsider his predecessor’s Resolution and cancel or modify it as 
he deems expedient, 


6. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th October, complains 
A complaint againgt | the that the Copying Departments of the Collectors’ offices 
Departments of ‘re Gotlectary Ohices in the United Provinces are extremely corrupt and 
: } 65 b greatly harass litigants and others who have occasion 
to deal with thém. The sy 


system of granting copies in the order in which applica- 
tions for copies are received, which obtains in the Copying Departinetite: of the 
civil courts, is a satisfactory one and considerably checks corruption among 
clerks ; and there is no reason why the same system should not be introduced into 
the Collectors’ offices as well. The present just and sympathetic ruler of, these 
Provinces would do well to improve the management of the Copying Depart- 
ments of the Collectors’ offices, placing them under the supervision of experienced 
Deputy Collectors: ee | 885 


7. Al- Bashir (Etéwah), of the 14th October, referring to its previous 
article regarding the appointment of Babu Sham 
Narayan as Munsarim of the Judge's Court at Mirza- 
| pur, in preference to Saiyid Zain-ul-Abdin, B A., 

(vide the Selections. No. 41 of 1902, page 627, paragraph 10), observes that the 
d editor made a mistake in alleging that the Babu had passed the Entrance exam- 
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of ination. . Since then the editor has heard from a friend that he has not passed but 
} has been exempted from the Entrance examination. When Mr. Leggatt was the 
. District and Sessions Judge at Sahäranpur, he was probably well satisfied with 
e fm the Babn’s work. Mr. Leggatt has every right to push him on in the service in 
d a fair way, but not by superseding others who have better claims. If the High 


- Court fails to do justice to Saiyid Zain.ul-Abdin, the editor will take steps to 
s move Sir James Digges La Touche. 


8. . eee tne (Allahabad), of the 9th October, says that 
pais there exists as much need for the appointment of a 
eee appointing @ com Commission to enquire into the condition of patwaris 
United Frovinang, SAauages in the and kanungos, as there has been for that of the Police 
ODommission. In the rules lately issued by the Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture in the United Provinces very severe conditions 
have been laid down reg ardifig the appointment of patwaris ; and the amount of 
work and thie responsi lities imposed on them are very heavy indeed, while they 
tre given pay varying from Rs, 5 to Rs. 7 only a month, which is not more than 
the salary ‘drawn by a common peon. Can the authorities expect such low paid 
patwaris'to be honest and to lééep their hands clean or can they expect educated 
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persons to seek appointment as patwaris ? Decidedly not. The case of kan 
i no better. 1 are parts in their circle whe — a wat * all oh 
me necessary entries regs measurements purpo to have been chec 

and duly resorted them, &c., are to be found in their registers, and — 5 

of revenue are made by Settlement Officers on the basis of these ve entries, 

which ure zaltogether ‘fictitious. The ‘assessments made on such basis cannot 
ibly be satisfactory to the persons concerned. It is high time that 3 

— were appointed to overhaul the present system under which patwaris 


and kanungos are recruited, paid, &. 
Y .— Police. 


9. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 17th October, publishes a com- 
munication from Muhammad Inayat-Ullah Khan, an 
ex-police officer, who expresses the same views on the 
subject of Police reform as were exp! in the columns of the Tohfah-i. Hind 
dated the 18th and 25th September (vide the Selections, No. 40 of 1902, para- 


graph 13). 


10. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th October, referring 
Win to the appointment of the Police Commission, observes 


- Police reform. 


witnesses have already made before the Local Police Committees, it is absolutely 
necessary to introduce the following reforms if Government wishes to remove the 
dark blot affixed to the Police administration in this country:—(1) Let theft-report 
forms in duplicate with postage-stamps be supplied to the headmen of villages, 
and leading residents in muhs 80 when a theft is committed at any 
person’s house he may fill up a duplicate form and send, by post, one copy of 
the same to the police station, and the other to the pargana officer. Policemen 
and chaukidars should be strictly warned against compelling persons to go to the 
lice station to report. (2) ay a in cases of serious offences such as murder, 
iti, poisoning, robbery, or in case of vagrants, the police should not be 
allowed to make immediate arrests so long as the residence, of business, &, 
of the accused are known, the latter being released on bail pending the orders 
of the Magistrate to whom the case is challaned for trial. (3) Police investigat- 
ing officers should be required to read out the statements of witnesses, &., they 
may examine, and take their signatures thereon, so that they may not be able to 
fabricate evidence. Some villagemen should be associated in the investigation of 
every case occurring in a village, and the investigating officer should have his 
report countersigned by them at the end of enquiry. (4) No witness 
should be detained by an investigating police officer for more than three hoars, the 
time of his arrival and departure being duly entered in the diary. (5) If the com- 
plainant or accused person is a woman, she should on no account be placed in the 
custody of a young policeman. If she is a parda-nashin lady, the police should 
make enquiries into her case in the presence of a lawyer if she can engage one, 
or in that of a private gentleman. (6) A constable or police officer who took part 
in the investigation of a case, should not be allowed to be present in the court 
during the trial, unless the presiding officer sends for him. (7) Chaukidars of a 
muhalla, &., and their immediate officers should be held responsible for any thefts 
that might occur within their respective beats; but the area of their beats should 
not be too large. (8) In cases of theft up to Rs. 10 and of grievous hurt, if the 
complainant withdraws his complaint or accepts a compromise, the police should 
not insist on arresting the accused: and sending him up to court. (9) The police 
should be strictly forbidden to induce or tutor a complainant or witness to do ot 
say anything. (10) In reporting an N as a man of bad character, full parti- 
culars regarding his means of livelihood, &c., should be given, so that nobody 
could be unjustly condemned as a bad character. (11) When the house of any 
rson is to be searched, the police themselves should not conduct the search, 
but have it done by witnesses, there. being a general complaint that the police 
themselves introduce stolen articles into the house, in order to make out their case. 
In the case of women, the search should be made by women. (15) Hogelar lawyers 
shonld be employed to conduct State cases before Magistrates as is done in Session 
courts. The. present practice of Court Inspectors conducting the . cases and 
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by the former. (18) When’ 


the police have artest⸗ 


45 et they should tit unnecessarily parade him through the streets with, 
| he object of dishonouring him. (13), In case the lock - up is at a (considerable). 


distance from the court, the acdused should be carried in @icarriage 


from one place 


ſroni at ha cespot/ 
a able classes, especially listinguisbed for their talent for detection. 
‘ (c).—Finance and Taæation. 
5 le 
4 cd). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. | 
„u. The Jadu (Jaunpur), of the 7th October, praises Mr. Wild, the District 
j | Magistrate of Jaunpur, for getting many roads in the 
A sagepetion fi at Jaume. town metalled, but cannot understand why the road 
' ing a certain 
lying between Kallu’s Imambarah and Pandaribah, 
which is largely frequented by people, has not been metalled. Pedestrians 
g are consequently exposed: to great inconvenience during the rains.. To make 
8 matters worse the road is not even lighted at night. The road should be metalled, 
or at all events lighted, if there be any impediment to its being metalled at once. 
; (¢).—Education, ar 
‘ 122. The Oudh Saméchdr (Lucknow), of the 14th October, says that high 
y Universities Commission's Report, education in this country entirely depends now a days 
f | on the University examinations. This system has 
Lone and is still doing a lot of mischief. The appointment of the Universities’ 
e Commission was hailed with delight, and it was expected that the measure would 
8 lead to a reform of the present system of education which is so very faulty. But 
ein view of the recommendations of the Commission it may be alleged that the 
8 rere asked for bread but are offered a stone. While lately commenting on 
" iyid Amir Ali Bilgrami’s English Education in India, the Pioneer referred 
. to some, of the faults ef the Indian system on the authority of the Saiyid. It 
y fg Would seem that in an English University a student is allowed to specialize after 
0 the Entraneg, thatthe. Intermediate, if held, is held only one year after the 
f Entrance, and the B.A. one year after the Intermediate; while in India a student 
bas to study two years for the Intermediate examination and another two years 
for the B.A. examination, and that he has to take up a multiplicity of subjects. 


The Pioneer pertinently aske where are the Pandits and the Maulvis of New India, 
and whether India is to pay for the English language and Western progress, the 
great price of decay in the learning for which she was. once famous.. If Govern- 
ment has really the education and welfare of natives at heart, it should restore 
the old indigenous system and allow each student to devote his whole time 
and energy to one subject for which he has special taste and aptitude. If a 
reversion to the old system be out of the question, the English University system 
should be introduced here. On the other hand, if the recommendations of the 
Universities’ Commission are adopted, and matters are allowed to go from bad to 
worse, the higher classes, or rather the whole of young India, may be said to be 
doomed both physically and intellectually. | Me aight) alt 


13. A correspondent of Al Bashir (Etäwab), of the 14th October, expresses 
satisfaction that the Viceroy has directed his atten- 
ment, . Ragcation Depart- tion to the necessity for the reform of the Education 
Department, but contends that the provision of able and 
Conscientious teachers is a sine qué non, and that evidently such teachers cannot 
be available unless and until they are offered adequate salaries and pensions 
by Government. It is difficult to understand why teachers in Government schools 
are denied pensions, while all other Government servants receive pensions under 
wwe prescribed rules. Nay, the College Professors and the Headmasters of High 
Schools, who receive handsome aglaries and can easily lay by something for old 
Age, are allowed pensions, While the subordinate teachers who get small salaries 
dad find it difficult to make both ends meet are excluded from pensions, The Head 
172 . . | 
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the ‘maximem ‘pay: being 


pension and fart * 


eligible for 
should be discoatinued.to Profe ud Headmasters, but chat they “should be 
extended to subordinate teachers, who should also be given better pay. Again 


the writer does not consider 1 to maintain the Training College and 
the Normal Schools. The writer is not in a position to express a definite opinion 
regarding teachers trained in English in the Training College. But as regards 
the teachers trained in the Normal Schools, the writer can- assert without fear of 
Gontradiction that they are very deficient in the vernacular language and literature, 
though they possess some know of mathematics. The: fact is that they 
Join che Normal Schools after passing only the Vernacular Middle 


‘and therefore their knowledge of the vernacular is very limited. They .cannot 


examinations and no Uaivertity degrees; bat the old 


write even a small ‘vernactlar letter correctly. Formerly there were no public 
27 produced able — 
who are far superior to the uates of the present 2 They devoted the whole 


of their time and energy to the study of literature. Dist shed scholars like 
Muhammad Féraq, Khwaja Abdul Muhammad H , ‘Muhammad Shibli 
Naumani and Muhammad Abdul Ahad are still to be found. 


14. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 14th October, says that the editor has 

) received ‘several complaints to the effect that while 

Ta all India will be enjoying the Corenation rejoicings, 

my at ‘the candidates for the Entrance Examination will be 

very E. AM arta) for their examination which commences on the 19th January 

next. The University had, therefore, better defer and hold it in April along 

with the Intermediate examination, especially as the Government of India ‘are 

particularly desirous that the Coronation should be home to school-boys, 
and have suggested that such boys should be feasted in honour of the occasion. 


15. The Saraswati: (Allahabad), for September, says that in aceordance 

with the orders of Government, the Education Depart- 

Doha revises, e ment of these Provinces is considering the question 
whether Hindi school readers ‘should be written 


in Hindi with an admixture of Sanskrit or Urdu words. ‘The opinions of a large 


number of gentlemen on the subject have been called for. The ‘editor is not in 
favour of an unnecessary admixture: of difficult Sanskrit words, nor is he 
to the use of simple Urdu terms, baut at the same time he desires that Hindi 8 
maintain its special characteristic. In short, the editor thinks that the language 
should de as simple as possible. Hewever, an extremely simple language, such as 
is used in ordinary ‘conversation’ will not do. After reading school readers, 
students: should be able to understand Sur Das, Tulsi Das, Bihari, Kesbab and 
other such well-known : Hindi According to the recommendation of the 
Universities’ Commission, a boy who takes up the English lan and literature 
for the M.A. degree will also have to tuke up the vernacular. If an M. A., whose 
second language is Hindi, is unable to understand and ee standard Hindi 
works, the system of Hindi education. will be condemned as imperfect. Under 
these circumstances steps should be taken to secure the preparation of a graduated 


series of Hindi readers. 
(f).— Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
| gil. oes 
0 4).~General. | 
‘Nil, 
V.—Lanxariox. 
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VII.—Poer Orncn. 8 , lig i's 
. n sat hee ofen 104 ofdigile 
VIII—Narive Socterms ax Rexiciovs Aub Sol Marrens, ” 
Nil, 
IX.—Miscettangovs, - | | 
16. The Oudh iets (Lauer), of the 14th ao that it 
} cure Would seem that disquieting ramours regarding plague 
n be interior r. are afloat in the interior of districts and that wicked 
. : persons are working upon the fears of the rural popu- 
) lation by indulging in gross rations. The District Magistrates had better 
} isgue proclamtions throughout their districts like the one issued by Mr. Simpson 
HZ at Lucknow with a view to checking the spread of disquieting rumours. 
| 17. The aR roe n the N referring 
to the deputation o puty ectors, in certain 
pages uty ih adation to that Futsal districts in the United Provinces, to plague work, in 


addition to their own duties, protests against the 
measure on the ground that litigants and witnesses who have occasion to visit 
their camps are extremely liable to contract the disease and carry germs to their 


. villages and towns. The authorities would, therefore, do well to relieve the 
. Deputy Collectors in question of their judicial work so long as they are on plague 
duty. 
Alkaninap: PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
5 . Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 21st October, 1902. 
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| I.— Por rrios. 


1. Al Bayan (Lucknow), for October, publishes an article headed “ The 

neg ae ol Turkish Army,” communicated by one Abdul Qavi, 

22 pen, See a student of the Entrance Olass in the Husainabad 
High School, Lucknow, a lad in his teens. He is 

very indignant at the spread of faint rumours regarding the weakness of. the 
Turkish Army. Turkey has made vast progress in various directions ever since 
the Russo-Turkish War. She has not only improved her internal system of 
administration, but has. greatly ‘strengthened her position on the frontiers, and 
maintained her influence intact in foreign countries. She has adopted strong 
measures to effectivel put down turbulent spirits within her dominions. The 
time is looming in the distance when Turkey will be found to be as well admin- 
istered and as highly civilized and to possess as strong an army and a naval force 
as any other European Powers. There, however, seems one manifest defect in the 
Turkish administration. The army is entirely recruited from Musalmans, and 
the result is that the Musalman population has been decreasing and growing poorer 
and poorer, while the Christian population is on the increase, and in a flourishing 
condition. The British Government not only enlists Englishmen, but also freely 
takes recruits from its subject races of different origin and religion, and has by 
this means been able, in about 200 years, to extend the area of its empire by 
one-third. However, the Turkish army is now in a state of high efficiency, and is 
thoroughly well-drilled and trained, so that the Porte is in a position to assemble 
two or three lakhs of troops within 24 hours in an emergency. This article, 
coming as it does from a lad aged only 17 years, the editor observes, clearly shows. 
how keenly the Indian Musalmans are mindful of, and interested in, the greatness 

and honour of the Commander of the Faithful.“ 


(6).—Home. 


2. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 2ist October, expresses satisfaction 

at the invitation of three respectable residents of 

invited to the Delt Bars. the Moradabad district, viz., Raja Jai Krishna Das, 

C. S. I., Raja Krishna Kumar, and Rai Bahadur Dwarka 

Singh, Police Inspector at Lucknow, by Government to the coming Darbar at Delhi, 

but misses the name of Maulvi Nawab Mushtaq Husain, Khan Bahadur, in the list 

of invited guests. The editor considers the Maulvi fit and entitled to a seat at 
the Coronation Darbar, and hopes Government will rectify the mistake. 


3. The Edward Gazette aes sane ar 2 e eee says ayer 
A 8 on the suggestion made by ashir for the erection o 
— . — the erection of — mosques at the Delhi Darbar camps of the 
Darbar camps of Muhammaden Indian Muhammadan Chiefs and Frontier Sardars on 
the ground that the measure would make a good 
impression on them, is not a very sagacious one. If any such mosques were 
built, they would have to be demolished when the Darbar is over. The demoli- 
tion of the mosques would create widespread dissatisfaction among the entire 
Mohammadan population of the country and expose Government to the charge of 


destroying mosques as Aurangzeb was accused of destroying Hindu temples. 


II].—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 


4, The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th October, in the course 
Afghanistan and Russia. of a leader on Persian Gulf affairs, remarks that 
it is rumoured that Russia is at the present day very 


RAI, 
Ast October, 1902. 


Narvan-reAzam, 
19th October, 1902. 


anxious to intrigue with Afghanistan, and that consequently the English Press 


raised a wild clamour. One paper recommends the occupation of Kandahar, 
and another the placing of Ayub Khan on the throne of Kabul. There are several 
Similiar suggestions to Government. What will Amir Habibullah Khan think 
of the British nation when the utterances of the English press like those above 
Teferred to come to his notice ? Indeed the attitude of the British Government 
towards Afghanistan has lately been far from satisfactory. On the other hand, 
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Afghans are attentively watching the kind and sympathetic treatment ; 
to Musalmans in Khiva by the Russian Government, The Muhammadan system 
of administration has been maintained, the nobility and gentry are as much 
respected by Russians as by their own countrymen, there is no. interference with 
religious matters, and liberal aid is given to indigenous religious schools. In 
short, the Russians are sparing no pains to gain the will of Musalmans in 
Khiva... This friendly and sympathetic policy pu by Russia is calculated to 
win the hearts of Afghans. course the Amir, who is fully alive to the 
treacherous designs of Russia, is not likely te be deceived by false appearances, 
However, the British Government should turn a deaf ear to the ill-advised 
writings of the English press, and endeavour to win the affections of Afghans and 


render every help to the buffer State in increasing its strength against Russia. 
III.-Narwa Srarns. 
Nil. 
TV.—Apministration. 
(a).—Judictal and Revenue. 


5. The Edward Gazette (Shéhjahdnpur), of the 20th October, complains 
that there is great delay in the supply of copies by 


tne Coprine Department of te Cole the Copying Department of the Collector's Office at 


| Shähjabänpur. Persons usually receive ordinary 
copies in a month or so and emergent ones in ten or twelve days. The delay 
appears to be due to the pressure of work, the insufficiency of the staff and the 
mismanagement of the Department. A copy is ordinarily obtained from the 
Judge’s Office within a week. If a person, who applies for a copy of any 
document, makes a mistake in the particulars he gives in his application 
regarding the document, his application is quietly deposited, no intimation being 
given to the applicant. This is a new departure and a source of heavy losses to 
litigants who have to file copies in connection with their suits pending before 
courts. Formerly when an applicant made a mistake in his application, he was 
sent for and required to correct the mistake. This was the proper course and 
should again be adopted. Another difficulty in connection with the supply of 
copies is that pleaders are required to present applications for copies in person 
and also to wait on the proper official to receive them when they are ready. This 
practice causes great inconvenience to pleaders: even in the High Court the 
Vakils’ Muharrirs do this kind of work. Pleaders had better refrain from 
making applications in their names for copies of any documents, Munshi Nizäm- 
ud-din, the Munsarim of the Copying Department, has been suspended owing to 
complaints made against him by some applicants for copies. A native christian, 
a copyist in the Department, was appointed officiating Munsarim, but he was not 
found to be up to the mark. Moreover, he kicked an applicant, who instituted a 


criminal prosecution against him, but subsequently withdrew it at the instance 
of some influential persons. 


6. The We rn of the 9th October, 9 
e the Mass that the Nazir's Department of the Collector's office 
e eee at Allahabad has made it a rule to receive diet- money 
Se for witnesses between 1 and 2 p.m. only every day, 
80 that when there are more persons offering to deposit such money than the 
receiving clerk can attend to within the fixed time, some persons have to go away 
without making deposits. It is certainly very hard on litigants that their offers 
to deposit diet-money should be refused in this way. The authorities would do 
well to remove this restriction and allot sufficient time for the purpose. 


_(b).—Police. 


7. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 2ist October, referring to the 
| crying need for police reform in India in which all 
classes of the e are deeply interested, their lives, 
roperty and honour being at the mercy of the police 
e e e appear ore, regrets to say that even educated, enlightened 
and influential natives like the Members of the Legislative Council do not seem 


The suggestion of the U India 
— he —— regarding 
and thanadars in large towns, 
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inted with the language of the people, could be found for the posts of Kotwals 
aul Thansdars, the reform would n be a useful one. 1 


(e). Finance and Tazation. 


8. The English Hindosthén n of the 20th Mont (thie Rae 4 E 
communication from a correspondent ja Ramp W 
rn Singh) who, in commenting upon a letter contribuied 
509 to the Pioneer by an officer on the subject of a State 
Bank for the United Provinces, observes;—“ Tes, the Government have taken a great 5 
interest in the matter of Agricultural Banks, and we gladly admit it. We ourselves ; 
have established two banks, one at Fort Kaläkänkar, and the other at Fort Dhara- ö 
pur, and wish to have some more. But it is 3 necessary that some rules 
and regulations should be made to preserve these banks from the claws of money- 
lenders and Government: from the claws of money-lenders, we mean that the 
landed 1 who lends the money, may by an irony of fate, run into 
debt and his creditors, after having 1 a civil court decree, may attach 
the capital of the Bank; from the claws of Government, we mean that at 
the time of drought and hail, when the landed- proprietors fail to pay their revenues, 
the Collector may attach the capital of the banks. Then, again, our Government 
en to make the transactions of such banks exempt from stamp duty, because 
such taxes before the English Raj were unknown to Indians. All bonds, agree- 
mepts, leases, and in short every document at the time of the Nawabi were written 
on plain paper, and the same practice prevailed during the reign of their predeces- 
sora, the Hindu Kings, and even now in Nepal we understand no stamp duty is levied. 
Now we proceed with the State Bank. Certainly it will give great relief to the 
poor people and bring some addition to the revenues of the Province. But, 
though the intention of the writer is understood to mean that this bank should be 
established from the savings of the estates under the Court of Wards, he does not 
make any mention of it in his whole article. However, we go a step further and 
say, mix the fagavi also with the sayings of the estates under the Court of Wards; 
because it is a well-known fact that a man, desirous of securing a tagavi, has to 
puja karo amlas, which means to worship the underling officials. Therefore if it 
is necessary to save the cultivators from the claws of the money-lenders, it is 
equally desirable to save the tagavi- wanting cultivators and landed proprietors 
from the claws of the amlas. Under these circumstances, we justify our remarks, 
and say that the tagavs should be given from the State Bauk, and the present 
practice of the fagavi advances through the Tahsildars should be 
abolished, But wait, wait. Now we see that the writer wants Goyernment to 
borrow money at 4 per cent. and then lend it out at 5 per cent: this would 
not do at all. Here we beg leave to digress from the subject. When the 
exchange was low, some people proposed, and very justly too, that the Indian 
Government should pay the Home charges in kind, instead of in eash because 
the product of England was not enough even to feed 10 millions of her population, 
whereas the population was 40 millions. Under these circumstances the pay. 
meat in kind would be welcomed. by the British, To this the official growl 
was to the following effect :-—-What! for the sake of raising the exchange, will 
the Government Neun earn- epehants ? And the officis! pompous reply will be 
what! for establist ing the bank, will the Government become money borrowena? 
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16th October, 1902. 
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were to be brought under the management of the Court of Wards? No reason- 
able landlord demands from the tenants a nazrana for effecting improvements, 
such as digging or sinking wells, or throwing up embankments, but he always aids 
and induces them to make them. We beg to differ entirely from the writer when 
he says that the tenants under the Court of Wards are freed from the numerous 


harassing illegal cesses which are exacted from them by the landlords, and he 


thus enumerates them: A twentieth of their sugarcane on the pretext of feed- 
ing the proprietor’s elephants.’ This is incorrect; because such a cess does not 
exist. ‘A share in the bhusa.’ We take two cartloads of fodder from each 
village, one in rabi and one in kharif. This isa time-honoured practice, and no 
villager feels it, as the cartloads of fodder are made up by all the cultivators of the 
village, according to the saying Many littles make a mickle, and in return for 
this we allow them free grazing for cattle throughout the entire year.” 


(d). Munie ipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


9. The Edward Gazette (Sbähjabänpur), of the 20th October, praises the 
present Collector of Shähjahänpur for the local im- 
W e ee he has made—viz., a number of by-lanes 
ve been metalled, public roads are now to be found 
in a cleaner state, the Municipal income has increased, dishonest Municipal officials 
have been brought to book—and urges upon him the necessity for metalling 
the road that passes through Bibizai, Chauraha, Jangla and other muhallas, 
the road in muballa Mahmand Jalalnagar, and the road in muhalla Bahadurganj. 
The editor complains that cultivators were promised the supply of night-soil by 
the 3 officials, but that it has not been supplied, which has caused them 
great loss. 5 


10. The Praag Samdéchdr (Allahabad), of the 16th October, says that 

: the Allahabad Municipality is getting too bold. It has 
Allahabad Maicions Bae 1 resolved to levy octroi even on paper which is exempt 
| in every other of the country. The measure 
will bring in little income, while it will tend to check education. The paper 
imported by the Government Press will be exempt from duty, and the Pioneer Press 
is situated beyond Municipal limits (sic). The Municipal Board will have to satisfy 
itself with sucking the life-blood of the smaller printing presses. Why is the 
Board constantly increasing its expenditure which reduces it to the necessity of 


introducing such objectionable taxes? Is it going to levy such taxes in order to 
introduce electric light ? 


11. The Jém-i-Jamshed (Moradabad), of the 19th October, complains that the 
metalled road or bazar from the mandi (grain market) 
to Shaikh Shams-ud-din’s shop is crowded on one side 
with weavers offering for sale country-made cloths and on the other side with tailors 
selling caps, &c., 80 that persons walking or driving along the street have o 
thread their way with great difficulty. The local authorities should see to the 


A local complaint at Moradabad. 


„„ (¢). Education. JV 

12. The Advocate en of the Fr October, remarks: — In India agita- 
Commision. on against the recommendations of Mr. Raleigh's 

bes rage mission continues. Meetings were held in many 
places in Bengal and Madras. The Bombay Presidency Association has.submitted 
to the Government of India a well-reasoned memorial protesting against the 
suggestions of the report. The dead level of uniformity aimed ‘at in the report 
ig well criticised. As to the soundness of training and of education which the 
Commission most fussily avers it seeks to introduce in India, the Council of the 
Association observe in the course of the memorial and very justly:— Moreover, 
even a cursory examination of the courses of study proposed by the Commission 
for the Matriculation and the University examinations reveals the extraordinary 
fact that it makes it possible for Indian students to take their degree without 
knowing even the rudimental principles of physics, chemistry or astronomy, or 
without acquiring sufficient knowledge of the history of Greece, Rome or England, 
and of the invaluable teaching of the science of political economy. When the 
B. A. course of the Bombay University was remodelled some years ago by some of 
the ablest and most experienced educationists in this Presidency, history and politi- 
cal economy were deliberately included in the compulsory branch of the B. A. curri- 
colum as a necessary corrective to the metaphysical proclivity of the Indian mind, 
and with a view to bring it into direct contact with the lessons of history and of the 
science of economics which are of surpassing importance to Indian students. These 
subjects have now been relegated by the Commission to the optional branch of 
studies, and the study of philosophy has been made compulsory upon all, which 
will strengthen the already existing bias and tendency of the Indian intellect 
towards metaphysical speculations and ill qualify them for the right, intelligent 
and manly discharge of their duties as citizens.’ Wise words these. Lord Curzon 
cannot consign them and the memorial to the W. P. O. It is a stern fact that most 
of the defects in the present system of higher education are in a large measure 
due to the insufficiency of financial resources at the disposal of the Universities, 
and partly also to the defective method of recruiting professors in the Indian 
colleges. To proceed further: it is want of money that is at the root of all trouble. 
Lord Curzon may earn the gratitude of India by recognising the importance of 
voting funds for education and the comparative futility of merely decreeing a 
system of education. The latter does not require a Government to do it, but the 
former can only be done by a State imbued with a sense of the good of the people 

committed to its charge, by wealtby laudlords and successful merchant: princes.” 


13. The Kayastha Samachar (Allahabad), for September-October, publishes 

oie Report of the Indian Universities the following article contributed by Mr. N. N. Ghose 
* in re the Report of the Indian Universities Com- 
mission: —“ By a Resolution of the Government of India in the Home Depart- 
ment, dated the 27th January 1902, it was intimated that the Governor-General 
in Council had decided, with the concurrence of His Majesty's Secretary of State 
for India, to appoint a Commission to inquire into the condition and prospects 
of the Universities established in British India; to consider and report upon 
any proposals which have been, or may be, made for improving their constitution 
an e and to recommend to the Governor-General in Council such measures 
as may tend to ele vate the standard of University teaching, and to promote the 
advancement of learning.’ The Commission consisted of the Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, 
the Hon’ble Syed Hussain Bilgrami, Mr. J. P. Hewett, Mr. A. Pedler, Dr. A. G. 
Bourne, the Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, and the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroo Das 
nerji. At each University centre, a local member was attached to the Com- 
mission, Only for the purpose of the enquiry regarding the University at that 
centre. The local members bad only to advise as to the selection of witnesses 
and as to the topics upon which evidence was to be invited. They had no 
authority to join in the deliberations on the evidence, or in the framing of the 
Report. Their functions were only of an auxiliary or instrumental character. 


They have not signed the Report. Mr. J ustice Banerji has recorded an eleborate 


minute of dissent. The Report of the Commission, therefore, is the Report of four 
European officials, one 25 clergyman, and a Muhammadan Nawab. The 


Officials include the Law Member of the Viceregal Council, the Secretary to the 


ADVOCATE, 
‘19th October, 1902. 


KAYASTHA 
SamM<éCHAR, 
Sept.-Oct., 1 902. 
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Mr. Justice Banerji. The latter has not joined in the Re and the former 0 

is not only new to the country, but, having to live mostly in Simla, is scare a 

in touch with the public opinion of the or even with the f 

of the country. There is no doubt, however, that both are accom lawyers ( 
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and opinion country were in effect y brought up before the Commission 

by — But slowly acquired personal experience is one thing, and the 

hastily drawn inferences from the depositions of witnesses are another. , 


tional men, all Europeans, were the majority of the Commission that signed the 


To improve the constitution and working of Universities, to elevate the 
standard of University teaching, to promote the advancement of learning, are 
objects upon which educational men are specially fitted to pronounce. But in the 

nt case the Commission have thought fit not to confine themselves within the 
imits assigned tothem. They have travelled out of the s of matters educs- 
tional and treapassed on questions of high policy, even to the extent of interfering 
with principles laid down by eminent statesmen and acted upon by the Govern- 
ment for a long series of years. The recommendations in regard to courses of 
study are generally ates Pg but on questions of policy the Commission have as 3 
rule blundered egregiously. Inthe next place, it has to be remembered that Local 
Governments are in this country proprietors of schocls and colle Missionary 
bodies have also their schools and colleges. And we cannot bat regard it as 
unfortunate that the only other educational] interests, namely those of native unaided 
schools and colleges, were not represented on the Commission at all. It is unfor- 
tunate for the country because these interests have apparently been ignored by 
reason of a want of representation ; and it is unfortunate for the Commission, for 
such of their recommendations as are injurious to the interests of native unaided 
colleges, though unquestionably honestly meant, however erroneously conceived— 
are in danger of being received in an uncharitable spirit in some quarters. After 
all, the real interests to be considered are not of this or that institution, not of 
this or that proprietor, but of education itself and of the well-being of the country 
so far as it depends on education. We wish the Commission had kept in view 
this single object. Unfortunately they have not been content to lay down stand- 
ards for the character and quality of education and to enggest improvements of 
machinery, but have gone into a wider field and raised and dealt with issues involv- 
ing questions of conflicting interests of proprietors, curtailed prospects of students, 
and limited liberties of the people. ae 


We cannot congratulate the Commission on the literary merits of their 
Report. The whole thing has the look of a piece of patchwork about it. It 
does not read like a connected discourse. The are is indicative of the mode of 
thought. Subjects appear to have been considered piecemeal. The Commission 
had to deal with a large, important, dignified subject. In their hands it came to 
be larger. They took upon themselves to deal with large questions of statesman- 
ship and to suggest radical alterations in 3 policy associated with great and 
honoured names. Under the cirenmstances one would expect that the report 
would be a well-written, well-argued, elaborate discourse replete with lessons of 
experience and with pringiples of education and statesmanship. Every third sen- 
tence should be an epigram; the logic incisive and unanswerable ; the general 
style a thing of beauty and power. Unfortunately the document before us griev- 
ously disappoints these ¢éxpectations. It has no style at all. It is a dull, dry, 
leaden discourse ; a mere skeleton-like official statement set out with headings aud 
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not removed, no fiat will be of any use. . 

Here is another long order: — The character of the papers set should, in 
many cases, be modified in order to discourage cramming and ensure to students 
the full 1 21 of careful study. This implies that in many cases the pa pers 
at present set tend to encourage cramming and do not tend to ensure to students 
the Tull benefit of careful study. All this ‘should be modifled, say the Commis- 
son. But how and by whom? The men who are at present examiners will con- 


* 
* 


tinue to be examiners under the new system. When nig „men like them will 
be examiners, ,, The Commission nowhere suggest that a r class of me to 
be obtained for teaching and examining. They do not ask the Government to 
nerior men from England or to raise the emoluments and prospects of 
educational service 80 as to attract a better class of natives to the 


ter class of men has to 
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pts of drinking and prostitution by repressi 
legislation. The evil dealt with By sachs method may dlanppear 
— 4 eee Testing in the legal profession flourishes 
their a ; ) ssion i in spi 

to the contrary. Social reformers who want to withdraw college 
illiterate masses from coarse and degrading amusements are not content to preach 
at them and do not seek to abolish by law facilities for those amusements, but 
vide for them healthy and innocent and at the same time enjoyable recreations. 
The craving for vulgar literature has to be checked not by declaring it penal bat 

providing a healthy light literature. That is thei method. It is the 
only method which can succeed if the character of the people is not so rotten as to 
make the reform of evil habits impossible. If students have to be withdrawn from 


a mechanical rush to the colleges, let opportunities for a technical education be 
enlarged, let special examinations be instituted by Government or other author- 
ities,—such as the High Court, the Medical College authorities, the Engineering 
College authorities,—for admission to the services and the essions. If grad- 
uates have to be withdrawn from mechanical rush to the legal profession, let them 
have freer and fairer access to the public service, in particular to the Educational 


service; let them be encouraged to engage in technical pursuits. That they have 
not at present a fair chance in the pablic service, has been proved times without 
number. These indirect methods would be not only vastly more efficacious in 
checking real or supposed evils than prohibitive or exclusive rules ever could be, 
but they would also be productive of positive good. But the Commission, while 
they have been ready to suggest schemes which will have the effect of curtailing 
some of the pros of young men, have not sought to open out their prospects in 
any direction. While they have eo an enlargement of the authority of 
Government and the Universities, they have been slow to burden them with res- 
ponsibilities, especially of a financial kind. 


In England any student will be admitted into an Inn of Court who has passed 
any public examination, say the Entrance Examination of Caleutta, or who passes 3 
Special“ Preliminary Examination’ which is elementary. To be admitted into à 
Medical College, it is enough that a student should have matriculated. To commence 
studies as a solicitor, no higher qualification is neceseary. For admission into the 
Indian Civil Service or the Home Civil: Service, into the Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill or Sandhurst, special examinations are held. Here, on the contrary: * 
University qualification is indispensable for admission into any service and for even 
the commencement of professional studies ‘Why should this be 07 A student 
who has passed the Entrance examination in Calcatta will be admitted into au] 
Medical College or any Inn of Court in the United Kingdom. Hut he cannot 
be admitted into the Calentta Medical College or into any Law Class in Bengal Is 
not that preposterous? To compel every aspitant to the services and the profession 
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No system of scholarships will be an adequate compensation to poor students 

for the abolition of cheap colleges. If the scholarships are to be open only to 
r students, who will make a selection of the candidates that are to compete ? 

f they are open to all, several of the scholarships may be carried away by the 
well-to-do. In the next place, the scholarships can never be numerous enough to 
meet the demands which are now met by cheap colleges. Lastly, it is not only 
poor students. that are brilliant, but also poor students that are of average ability 
that require to be ‘hel It cannot be repeated too often that our Universities 
exist not only for breeding scholars and thinkers, but for opening the gates to the 
hing like a decent subsistence in any walk of life. It is not only 


gotten that in Bengal there 
vas a pro ut does Government spend 


It is difficult to imagine the i Hike of atacthels bees ben Bagel 

no individual should be permitted to be the sole governing auth Aan 
A Gour Mohun Addy, 2 David Hare, a Dr. Duff, or a 
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r lic Instruction to be abolished because he is not 2 Minister I th 


„The proposal to abolish the Law classes in Bengal Colleges and establish 
in their stead a single Government is wholly unsupported by arguments. 
The present system of lectures may have its defects, but no attempt is made to 
show how the defects will be remedied in the institution proposed. The defects 


are defects of the system and not of the lectures. Incompetence on the part of 
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bey have a value, what is there te prevent their being used in the existing Law 
seal? 3 @ case is made out for the m3 ed destruction a con- 
traction. No attempt is made to conceal the fact that difficulties will be thrown in 
the way of intending law students, difficulties which may keep out some of the 
most honest and meritorious. This disadvantage is not likely to be set off by any 
advantage, unless it is held to be an advantage that the surplus of the income 
from Law classes should go into the hands of Government rather than those of 
private proprietors, and that lecturers should have a white and not à brown skin. 


We must confess we do not understand the solicitude with which so many 
men seek to raise the standard and deepen the difficulties of legal education in 
thiscountry. ‘The Bar is a he more overcrowded in England than it is in 
India. The status of the ster is higher than that of the vakil or the 
pleader. And yet it is true that the course for the B. L. Examination is larger 
and more difficult than that for the Bar Examination. The Inns of Court have 
been existing for centuries, but it was only in 1876 that passing an examina- 
tion Was 2 compulsory for call to the Bar. For centuries men had been 
called to the Bar without passing any examination, and yet the Bar produced 
profound and brilliant lawyers, Examinations were optional; lectures were 
delivered by competent men in the Inns of Court, but they were delivered to 
benches almost empty. In 1876, with the new system, still more eminent pro- 
ſessors were appoimted,—Sir James Stephen as Professor of Common Law; 
Sir Edward Creasy of Jurisprudence and International Law; Mr. A. S. Eddis of 
Equity ; Mr. Joshua Williams of Real and Personal Property. These were great 
zames; the Examinations had been made compulsory ; but I speak from personal 
experience when I say that even the lectures of these eminent men were 
attended by only a small fraction of the students. And I fully measure my words 
when I say that even now it is much easier to pass the Bar Examination than 
the B. L Examination. The course and conditions of the latter examination are 
more dificult. And besides, it is only a B. A. who can compete for the B. L.; 
but it is not every Barrister that could pass the B. A. Examination. 


In spite of this disparity, Euglishmen out here affect to hold that Barristers 
receive a more thorough legal education than the pleader. Nothing is a more 
common assumption on the part of Anglo-Indians than that all Englishmen are 
superior to all natives of India, collectively and individually. There could not be 
a greater fallacy.. There are of course Englishmen at home whom in all proba- 
bility no Indian can approach: but very often men come out as teachers to India 
who are not always as clever as some of their pupils. It is a gross error to 
suppose that any Englishman is competent to teach any class of natives. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, competent teachers of English are the most rare. The 
Board of Studies in English in the Calcutta University may be taken to represent 
the pick of English scholars amongst educational mem. What a commentary on 
their English seholarship is the fact that they have prescribed Taine’s History 
of English Literature as a book for the M. A. Examination! M. Taine was a 
Frenchman, with little appreciation of the masterminds and masterpieces of 
English literature,and he had an inveterate habit of instituting comparisons 
between English and French writers, and invariably giving the palm to the latter. 
Our students know nething of French. And these ill-considered, wrong-headed 
idgments of a foreigner have to be accepted by our boys as the most perfect 
triticisms of English literature. Then again, take the Entrance course. So 
accomplished a classical scholar as Mr. Tawney made the selections, and they 
tlearly show that he had not that acquaintance with the treasures of English 


1 which might be expected from him. For one thing the book is fearfully 
Hil. | 


It is time we should close. The edacational men who constituted a majority 
f the Commission have made their bias palpable. They want to enforce discipline 
dot only en students but also on colleges, professors, examiners, syndicates and 
Fellows. Colleges must be built in a particular fashion, managed in a particular 
vay and reported en by a particular efficer. Professors must live in or near 
tolleges or ae Examiners must be controlled by head examiners. Syn- 
tioates must de in the leading strings of the Director of Public Instruction. 
8 176 a 


( 62 ) 
Fellows must attend a certain number of meetings or their names will be struck 
off. From top to bottom all are to be treated as school boys. will 
„ 
before the Entrance, though their period of ait 
Provinees and Bengal Schools been reduced by the Directors. The Report is ; 
every way worthy of academic politicians : it is not necessary to say more.” 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


ApvocaTr, 14. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 23rd October, says: Lord Cu- 
4 said last March that his Commissions were to 5 
The Agricultural Banky Scheme. problems and not to shelve them. The recommen 
dations of one such body are about to prove an excep. 
tion to the rule. The Agricultural Banks project, so laboriously worked out by 
Mr. Nicholson of Madras, was sent to the Local Governments for opinion. Their 
replies have reached Simla. The problem is found to be very intricate. There iz 
a probability that this very intricacy will induce the Government of India to take 
no action in the matter. If that be so, it will be a case of being vanquished ani 
not conquering. Let Lord Curzon decide which is more honourable to him and 


his Government.“ 
(9).—General. ‘ 
1 15. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th October, says that, 3 2 
dan October, 1902, sme anegea (HC Emperor of India lives thousands of miles away it 
Gity of the Lieutenent- from this country, His Majesty's representatives t 


i. e., the Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governors, should 
be freely accessible to the people and not make themselves mere puppets in 
the hands of their Secretaries. It would seem that no person can see His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor of these provinces without the permission of his Secretaries. 
A person who desires to see His Honor goes all the way to the hills at no small 
trouble and expense. On arrival there when he expresses a desire to see the 
Lieutenant-Governor, he is asked by the Private Secretary to explain his 
object. If he replies that he wishes simply to make a “ salaam,” he is told that 
His Honor has no time to see him. If he says that he is a candidate for employ- 
ment in any Department, he is referred to the Head of that Department. If he 
complains of a failure of justice, he is advised to make an appeal to the competent 


court. In this way he is put off on one pretext or another and is not allowed 
access to His Honor. 
(GGATHAR-1-H1IsD, 


19th October, 1902. 16. The Gauhar-i-Hind (Najibabad), of the 19th October, is glad to notice 
that the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
has lately issued a Resolution strictly enjoining 
upon the district and other officers not to take during 
their tour any articles of consumption whatever, 
without making ready payment therefor at the time of purchase; not even grass 
being taken gratuitously in future. If a complaint is made against any Govert- 
ment official or menial of having disregarded the above order, serious notice of the : 
latter's conduct will be taken. If arrangements for the supply of articles to the 
camp of a touring official are made through a thekadar or Tahsſldär, special care 
is to be taken that proper price, according to the monthly list of prices current, is 
paid to the person from whom the articles are bought. This Resolution has given 
8 satisfaction to the people in the Punjab, and the sympathetic ruler of the 
nited Provinces will do well to issue a similar Resolution, and thereby put an 
end to the great hardships and losses, which poor shopkeepers have io endure in 
supplying articles to the camps of officials. : 
: f 
Abvocar 


12th October, 1902. 17. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th October, says :—‘ The election 
The clections of Members for the four seats in the lative Council on 

Provincial Legislative Counc. “~~ behalf of the two groups of the Municipal Boars 

3 and District Boards of Lucknow and Allababe 

circles took place on Wednesday at Allahabad and Lucknow. The repres™ 

tatives of the District and Municipal Boards of the Lucknow group hav? 


The resolution of the Lieutenant- 


EE ö ell, Url ll 


( 653 ) 


re-nominated the. two retiring members, Rai Sri Ram Bahadur and Rai Nihal 
Chand Bahadur, whom we congratulate on this expression of further confidence 
in them by their constituencies. They served the country ably and well. and 
they deserved re-election. Rai Nihal Chand’s services in connection with 
the North-Western Provinces Tenancy Bill and his independence of spirit in 
opposing the measure have endeared him to the zamindärs of the Province of 
Agra. Let us hope that health will permit him daring the fresh term to render 
more useful service to his brother zamindärs. At Allahabad the represen- | 
tatives of the Municipal Boards have unanimously returned Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya in the place of Pandit Bishamber Nath, whose ill-health prevents him 
from once more ee the responsibilities of the office. It is but right and 

per that Pandit Bishamber Nath’s successor in the Council Chamber should 
de no other than Pandit: Madan Mohan Malviya. The Honorble Pandit Madan 
Mohan requires. no introduction. Besides his qualities of head and heart, his 
debating powers and forensic abilities, which have made him an ornament of 
young India in the United Provinces, his sturdy independence, selflessness in the 
discharge of public functions, his sacrifices on behalf of his countrymen, his 
sympathy with the poor are too well-known to require aay mention. His eleva- 
tion to the Council will be a source of strength tothe Council and extreme satis- 
faction to the people. Like his predecessor, the Pandit will be looked upon as 
the people’s tribune in the Council Hall, always ready to serve the Government 
with loyalty and with no other interest to look to but that of his electers. We 
congratulate Mr. Malviya on the honor which he fully deserves and the represent- 
atives of the Municipal Boards on their happy choice. The representatives of 
the District Boards of Allahabad returned Munshi Madho Lall with a majority of 
two votes to the defeat of Raja Rampal Singh, who obtained eight votes against 
ten secured by the Munshi. As the statutory majority of eleven has not been 
secured by Munshi Madho Lall, a reference will have to be made to the Govern- 
ment. Three courses are open to the Government in this matter. It may 
nominate Munshi Madho Lall, may order a fresh election, or may nominate a 
third individual. We hope the Government of Sir James Digges LaTouche will 
adopt the first course. There is a good precedent to follow in this respect. When 
Raja Kampal Singh in his second contest failed to secure absolute majority against 
the late Raja of Nanpara, the Government of the Honorable Mr. Cadell finding 
the Raja to have obtained the largest number of votes from the representatives 
then present, nominated him. A similar decision will meet with the approval of 
the people. Like Rai Nihal Chand, Munshi Madho Lall’s services in connection 
with the Tenancy Bill had endeared him to the zamindärs of the province. His 
re-nomination for a second term will be a matter of very great satisfaction. If 
the Local Government thinks otherwise, we would request it to order a fresh 
election and thus give the members of the District Boards another chance to 
exervise their judgment. The fact that they shall have to travel again long 
distances will make them in future very careful as to the manner how they use 
their votes. In connection with the election we have asuggestion to make. Will 
it not be more convenient, both to the electors and officers of the Government, if a 
rule were added to those framed under the Councils Act, that intending candi- 
dates should send in their names at least a month before the date of election to 
enable the municipalities and their representative to judge the merits of the 
candidates? If there are not more than one candidate for a seat, the one in the 
running should be declared duly elected. An amount of unnecessary trouble, 
worry and expense may thus be saved and electors can get a chance of consulting 
their constituents before leaving their place for the centre of election.” 


18. A correspondent of the Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th October, complains Soares 

8 2 that pre the — of the District Boards in the 
the District Boards in the United Pro, United Provinces has greatly increased of late, the 
* amla staff continues to be as insufficient in numerical 
strength and inadequately paid as before. A most complicated method of 
eeping accounts has lately been introduced which has considerably added to 
the labour of the already overworked amla: what has made the lot of the District. 
rds’ amla still worse is that they are no longer taken into the regular 
Government service on attaining the age of 25 years. They are entitled to no 
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does there exist any Provident Fand for their benefit, — has 
established for the benefit of their confréres in the municipalitic, 
the District Boards should therefore be exempted from the restristion 
of age limit as laid down in the Civil Service Regulations, so that they may 
have chances of admission into the Government service on the occurrence 
of vacancies. It is also highly desirable that a Provident Fund should be 
established for them. The posts of clerks in the various District. Boards should 
be graded according to the latter's financial condition, as has been done in the 
case of those employed in the various Municipal Boards, so that the clerks of , 
poorer District Board may havea chance of being transferred to a richer District 
Board on higher pay, on the occurrence of vacancies. Pargana Officers who gener. 
work-as Hon Secretaries to District Boards can spare but little time to 
attend to the work of District Boards, and hence it would be well if, like the 
Municipal Boards, the District Boards were provided with paid Secretaries of 
their own, Though, according to the new rules of Government, the District 
Boards are required to send in their monthly returns of accounts by the 8th of 
every month, the Accountant-General very often requires them to send the same 
by he 2nd, which entails very heavy work and inconvenience on the clerks of 
the District Boards. 


19. The seta 1 hed — 8 complains that 

the licensea the new farmer w as obtained a license for the 

opium vendor at Moradabad. retail sale of opium at the Sambhal Darwaza and 

other places in the Moradabad city, sells at unduly high rates. He supplies opium 

for one rupee or more at the rate of four rupees’ weight per rupee; while in the 

case of smaller purchases the purchaser gets the drug at double the sate, i. e., at two 

rupees’ weight per rupee. The majority of opium-eaters cannot afford to purchase 

a rupee’s worth of the drug at a time. If the high rate 2 by the licensed 
vendor to them has not been sanctioned by the authorities, he should be warned, 


20. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 19th October, gives the 
substance of the last Pasteur Institute Report, and 

The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. quoting the number of patients from each province 
treated at the Institute during the last year, hopes 

that each Local Government and Administration will sanction a suitabie annual 


grant, and urges. that steps should be taken to give the widest publicity to the 
establishment of such an institution. 


V. —Ldisr ron. 
3 Nil. 
VI.—RAILwWAT. 


21. The Uruj (Bi jnor), ef the 14th October, says that the introduction of 
railways has afforded great facilities to people for 
er travelling, but that the frequent occurrenee of railway 
accidents 2 heavy loss of life and property 
greatly detracts from those facilities. The Muzaffarnagar and Madras accidents: 
are recent instances in point. Some members of the Fourth Estate have repeatedly 
drawn the attention of the Railway authorities and Goyernment to the necessity 
for the improvement of railway administration, but their writings have proved 
fruitless. According to an able correspondent of the Uruj, railway -accidents as 
a rule, are due to the carelessness of railway employés, and to the under- 
manning of the railway staff. If such is the case, why does not Government insist 
on the strengthening of the staff, especially as railways are yielding good profits? 
Why does Government allow Railway Companies to conduct railways with undue 
economy in utter disregard of the lives and property of the people ? 


VIE.— Pose Orrice. 


22. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th Ovtaber, publishes 

a communication from a corres t at Gya 

maaan ne Pee tot | oa a 1 4 on —— ke * 
N of Behar) bei gely uited from Hindu 
Bengalis, who do not know Urdu, of letters the covers. of which 


F re. db ‘ in toad 4 . 
s that in ature no Hindu Bengal 
has been examined in Urdu. 
VII- Nam Societies avy Retictous any S0fAL Martens. * 


28. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 19th October; référring to the National 
Sion, © Este 3 Con which is to be- held at Ahmedabad during 
the next Ohristmas week and to the coming Delhi 

“As — fin no consideration, the tamaska Sapo tp will be a 

grand 5 e show of royalty and power beyond the reach of even oriental 


Apvota 


imagination. This has disturbed the peace of mind of many people.’ That it would 


be so occurred to us last December, and we put it before the Congress leaders at 

ress there. 1 her turn firmly. The Hindu has come to see the 

reasonableness of our attitude and put forth a proposal to hold the Congress at Delhi 

or at a place near it, A on the field of Kurukshetra, the spot hallowed 
t 


Calcutta. But there were few delegates from Delhi to undertake to invite the Cong- 


by so many associations. Our contemporary goes further ahd expects that Lord 


Curzon may invite the Congress to hold its next session at Delhi as a part of the 
Darbar programmic. It will show, our friend holds, that Pax Britannica is not 
only a military power in India, but a civilising agency too. It seems to us that 
the Congress is more to be dreaded by the Viceroy this year. The existenee of such 
a political body is — positive of the fact that British rule in India has its biots 
and defects. His Ilency will perhaps be the last to allow his guests to draw 
any such conclusion. Be that as it may, the Darbar and the Congress are situated 
as the two poles asunder. Mr. Digby has proposed the suspension of the session 
to enable some representatives from India to proceed to England. At this time 2 
great agitation is in progress among the Liberals and Non-Conformists. te 
thinks if Indians go there now, they may learn the art of conducting constitu- 
tional agitation to the great benefit of India. We hold there is nothing to prevent 
some Indian representatives to go to England and at the same time to hold the 


Congress. 


In the meantime the information has been published that the Congress leaders 


of Bombay met last Sunday at an informal meeting at Ahmedabad to take deci- 
sive steps in the matter. They have proposed Mr. Surendranath Banerji as Pre- 
sident, and December 23, 24, and 25 as the dates on. which to hold the session. 
Both proposals await formal ratification by the Congress circles. And as the 


promoters and workers of the coming Congress are agreed on the points, there is 


every chance of the proposals being confirmed. us all talk of suspending 
the session or holding it at Delhi or at a neighbouring place should now cease. 


The leaders have very wisely given opportunity to those Congress men who have 


been invited to the Delhi Darbar to attend both. The Industrial Exhibition will 
be opened on December 15th by the Gaekwar. This could not be helped, though it 
will make the Exhibition more of a local affair. We hope and trust the real 
lovers of the country will muster strong at Ahmedabad to take part in the deli- 
berations of the Congress. The Universities Commission’s Report and the Civil 

ure Code Amendment Bill are among the most important measures before 
the Government on which action is expected to be taken next year. These prob- 
lems affect us vitally. We should express our views on them in no uncertain 
terms, If our leaders fail to attend the Congress this time, they will prove 
holiday Congressists, summer friends to India, nay, amateur patriots, unready to 
serve the country at some sacrifice. The success of the sere depends on 

r 


their devotion to the country. And this loyalty to the fatherland will be well 
tested this time 5 oy 


24. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 22nd October, on the authority of 

| one Muhammad Zaman, urges that as friendly rela- 

eee and Sunnis tions have not yet been restored between the Shia 

3 3 and Sunni Muhammadans at Fatehpur, and that there 
ls often misunderstanding between them in religious matters, the Tahsildar at 
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* 
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a —— —ñ—jgae — 


a at the request of Sn oles 
from a ton at the request of five or more 


citizens; 
spread of plague, highl approves of the orders, and advisos the Govornme 
— — ‘ol 3 


26, The Rohilkhand Gazette Gene, of the Sth. October,: observes that 
: 83 four years- ago when. plague: broke ont in 
2 — ee , 


Ar dostors became, as it were, the 
for the time being, superseding the 
Viceroy and the „ ‘These doctors moved about 

people, armed with revolvers and attended by 


measures. They created a deep senent 
proce » The editor hae forgotten the name of the doctor —perhaps it 
was “ Long.” or “ Lung” who shot re boys, because a crowd of men surrounded 
him under the impression that be ha come for the of inoenlating them. 
The doctor however escaped: without even au explanation demanded 
from him for the two deaths caused by fog Will the new English doctors that 
have been applied: for from England agg purposes (in the Punjab) 
also go about armed: among ‘oo can at any rate be no manner 
of doubt that these men will make su —— a tines a may led 
very serious a These new doctors have never treated a plagu ient 
‘before, and have sent out to India by Lord George Hamilton sisaply to 
provide them. with means of livelthood.. His Lordship, io a: very fortile imag- 
ination, and is always devising new means to benefit his own countrymen at the 
expense of India. Nobody would contend that inoculation ions could not be 
carried on by native doctors: Government has not thought fit to employ natives on 
inoculation work; — because it thinks that native dootors are more liable to 
England ae European'doctors: The 30 English doctors imported from 
paid af — Rs: 760 a: month; for working as inoculators, 
a = — vaccinators receive only Re: 7 4 ‘month; What à vast difference 
between the salaries given to Englishmen aud Indians for doing similar work? 


ALLanapap: | . PRIY A DAS, M. A., 
pip oly fy 2 Government Re porter on the Native Press 
Nan Ootoher 8G. forthe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


among the 
igemen, and soldiers, enforcing 
‘in a few weeks by their high- 
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31. A suggestion for the introduction of in- 
oculation at Lucknow 4 1 


I.—Porrrios. 
(a). Foreign. 


1. Tus Oudh Funck (Lucknow), of the 30th October, publishes à cart 
oma and Teber in which China is represented 
* ¢ Turkey stands in — Gane ee crutches under his arms. The 
tan 0 m as a sick man in a convale ite wi 
, crutch in his left hand. The letter-preas is as below :— 9 on 

China.—Brother, what has restored you to health ? 


The Sultan. I have simply kept aloof from all. 
(6).— Home. 
2. The Prayég Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 23rd October, complains that 
ne the camp of Bengal Rajas and Maharajas in Delhi 
ELIN NN is situated at a distance of eight miles from the 
Viceroy’s camp and 11 miles from the Darbar, and 
that they will consequently have to drive 30 or 32 miles every day to their great 
inconvenience, there being no railway connection with their camp. If the railway 
were extended from Azadpur to their camp, a distance of three miles, they and 
their neighbours would be saved a great deal of trouble. 


3. A Mulk (Hapur), of the 24th 2 aye that it would seem from 

vitation of à Communication published in the columns of a con- 

a eerain newspaper editor tothe temporary that an editor who has twice been convicted 

of criminal offences and has undergone imprisonment, 

has been invited to the Delhi Darbar. It is to be hoped that if such a mistake 

has been made through ignorance, the authorities will cancel the invitation sent to 

the editor in question. 

4, The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 2ist October, says that at the 

Imperial Assemblage of 1877, 16,000 prisoners were 

znr: et the Coro: released from Indian jails. But it has not yet trans- 

pired how many prisoners: will be released at the 

coming Coronation Darbar. According to the Viceroy’s own statement the coming 

Darbar will be on a considerably larger scale than the previous one. If so, it is to 

be hoped that there will be a proportionate increase in the release of the jail popula- 

tion. If Lord Curzon could see his way to throwing open the gates of jails, His 

Lordship would make his Darbar more memorable than if he spent 264 crores of 

rupees instead of 264 lakhs on it. There are instances of former Oriental kings 
entirely emptying their jails on such occasions. | 


IL—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
Il],—Native Srarzs. | | 


5. The Hindi Hindosthan greeny oe bo 10 says * it 
W would seem that about of rupees have been 
eee oe Hyderabad for the establishment of a memo- 
rial to the late Queen-Empress Victoria, of which six lakhs will be devoted to the 
construction.of a canal for irrigation purposes and four lakhs to the establishment 
of an orphanage and industrial school. The canal is expected to yield an income 
of about a lakh of rupees a year, which will be spent on the maintenance of the 
orphanage and school, which will contain 2,000 orphans. The canal will promote 
agriculture, and the orpharage and school will provide food and industrial training 
to orphans. It is earnestly to be desired that many memorials of such public 
utility may be established in the country. . 


| _JTV.— ADMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. | 
6. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th Ootober, says that 
4 x : 8 a — eral complaint that certain old-fashioned 
Reva Oclleotors’ ana Tanalidars tn uty Collectors and Tahsfldarsiin the district of 
es Allahabad do not decree costs ineurred in rent suits 
in favour of either party, which is opposed tothe present law. The Ministerial 
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ial ho is designated Restes Superiatendent dent in the Collector's Office, 
— any efficient control over amla in the office, * does not A 


t decrees are duly prepared in accordance with the orders 0 High 
aid the Board of events on the subject: ‘The editor thinks 2 
Department is sadly in need of being largely recruited from educated men. 


7. The Rosndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th October, complaing 
that some Deputy Collectors and Subordinate Ie 9 

S. 2 have been retained in the same districts for a 
the same many as nine or ten „while their confréres ar 
transferred from one district to another rather too 
frequently. As regards tahsſldars, they are hardly ever transferred from one 
tahail to another except on promotion. This arrangement is not fair or satisfac. 
tory in the public interest. The author ities should accord equal treatment to all 


their subordinates. 


8. The Izhér-ul-Hagq (Etäwah), of the 24th October, says that it would 
8 „ seem that Mirza Ahmad Jan, Deputy Collector, 
Wen Deputy Collector to Etäwah, willrevert to his former post, that Babu Banke 
. Behari Lal, mo oy Collector, will go on a year's 
furlough, and that Babu Chandu Lal, Deputy Collector, will be transferred to 
Et4wah. Babu Chandu Lal is a kind-hearted and sympathetic officer; but in view 
of local politics it is highly desirable that Etäwah should always have one Mahan- 
madan Deputy Collector. 


9. The Roz Afzéin (Bareilly), of the 24th October, complains that clerks 

in Registration Offices receive very small pay, vary- 

oust’ lot of clerks in Registration ing from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 only. at renders their 
lot still worse is that they are never promoted to Sub- 

Registrarships, which are invariably recruited from outsiders. A clerk who has 
efficiently done his work in a Registration Office, and is otherwise qualified, should 
be promoted to a Sub-Registrarship by all means when a vacancy occurs, It is the 
prospects of promotion which induce a Government servant to continue to perform 
his duties with care and zeal, and there is no reason why clerks in Registration 
Offices should continue to rot in their posts till they retire, and not receive Sub 
Registrarships for which they are qualified. There is no lack of clerks in the 
Registration Offices, who are of good birth and have passed the middle and even 
the Entrance Examination and would do credit to Sub- Registrarships if conferred 


1 
and Subordinate Judges 


Etawah. 


on them. 
10. The Oudh Samdéchér (Lucknow), of the 21st October, referring to the 
n Jubbulpore murder case in which Chanda, a Paral, 


was charged with having murdered Jugganarklao, 3 
Madrasi, observes that both the assessors declared the accused to be not guilty, 
but that the Judge disagreed with them. He convicted and sentenced Chanda to 
death. The Judge expressed his doubt as to whether the murder was committed 
at the Parsi Club or whether the Parsi administered some intoxicating drag to the 
Madrasi during the railway journey and threw him out of the railway carriage at 
the bridge where his dead body was found! If Judges are not bound to accept the 
verdicts of assessors, what is the use of requiring assessors to attend trials? 


(b).—Police. 


11. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 28th October, observes that, 
according to certain correspondents of the Civil and 
3 Military Gazette, the District Superintendents of 
Police in India should be recruited from among young Anglo-Indians, Raw youths 
; imported from England for these appointments under the present system not being 
acquainted with the manners, customs, feelings, and language of the people, 
fail to make efficient officers, But why should not some of the District Super 
‘intendentships be also given to experienced and competent native officials, either 
in the Police or other Government Departments? Natives, possessing a thoroug) 
‘knowledge of the sentiments and 5 of. their own countrymen, as they do 
Jeu 


Police reform. 


would certainly make good District 
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wurse that they are otherwise qualified for the post) ve The, field of recruitment: 
should, therefore, be widened, and Englishmen, Anglo-India Andians aud natives be all 
held eligible for the post. As regards English and Anglo-Indian candidates for 
District Superintendentships, they should be required to satisfy some speciat 


literary test before they are enlisted into the service, and all appointments should 
be subject to probation. 


12. The Kayastha Samdchér (Allahabad), for September-October, publishes 
— on ities Rotem. © memorandum on the problem of Poliee Reform in 
India, written by Mr. Alfred Nundy, from which the 
following extracts are reprodaced :—“ Superintendents of Police.—If it were 
ible to dissociate the Police from the control of the District Magistrates, I 
would suggest the recruitment of Superintendents entirely from England, the 
doubling of their salaries and pensions, and the reserving of the appointments. of 
Deputy Inspectors-General and Inspector-General entirely for them. In fact, I 
would prefer the creation of a department, which, though highly paid, would be 
complete in itself, and by attracting the best talent would soon earn for itself a 
reputation for efficiency. But there is as remote a prospect of the District Magis- 
trate’s connection with this department being severed, as there is any probability 
of the pay of the Superintendents of Police being considerably raised. Alread 
there are indications that any proposal for a large increase of expenditure in con- 
nection with the police will evoke strong criticism both in India and in England. 
A small increase to the pay of the Superintendents will not improve matters by 
attracting a class of men superior to those who enter the service at present, and 
the only alternative is therefore to seek relief in the opposite direction. The 
position, power and patronage of the Superintendents have already been con- 
siderably reduced; I would reduce them still further, and place these officers. in 
complete subordination to a District Magistrate, transferring to him some of the 
more responsible duties performed by them. 


The question would then arise, how these officers, shorn of dignity and powes, 
are to be recruited. I would suggest their recruitment by a limited system of 
competition in India. Is there anyone who N believes that the only reason 

y 


why recruitment for this service was practically transferred to England was 
because those who entered it in this country were weighed and found wanting ? 
It is generally admitted that the real reason was that the Secretary of State was 
desirous of securing the patronage for himself, for the benefit of those young men 
who failed in Sandhurst and other minor examinations, and who would thus have 
an opportunity of securing some employment for themselves. I am not prepared 
to admit that in one or two generations an Englishman will so deteriorate as to be 
unfit for a position of responsibility, and as this, according to my scheme, will be 
much diminished, as would also be the pay and position of those who hereafter 
enter this department, recruitment from England must altogether cease.” 


“ Reserve Inspectors.—These are all Europeans and are of three grades, to 
the highest of which is attached a salary of Rs. 200, with a good conduet allow- 
ance in some instances of Rs. 50. By the time a man is thirty-five years of age 
he has attained to this position, and then has absolutely nothing to look forward 
to, and noincentive whatever to work. That his service thereafter should be 

-hearted, there is nothing to be surprised at. His duties are confined to 
ing up certain registers and books, to teaching drill to the men; and to 
looking after them in the lines ; but he has been rigidly excluded from taking part 
in the prevention and detection of crime or from undertaking the work: of super- 
Vision done by Circle Inspectors. Having regard to the fact that most Reserve 
uspectors speak the vernacular fluently, and are conversapt with the habits of 
he people, there is no reason why they should not be allowed to serve in the 
ral department, at least in large stations where the European community 1s 
or where there is a body of British soldiers. With their low pa and 
speets it is evident that the best available material could not have been drawn 

‘the domiciled English community, but for all that; believe that some of 
these Inspectors ure better qualified than some Superintendents of Police for the 
duties the latter are supposed to perform: If, Kowever;: their: pay’ is -inoreased, 
rising to a maximum of Re; 400, and a prospect held’ out of promotion in deserving 
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“ Circle Inspectors.—These are entirely Indians, of whom at least in the 
United Provinces there are 33 Muhammadans as against 15 Hindus. But taking 
beth together, the majority of them are a lazy, useless lot, too fat to work and 
too languid to see that others do it. Their main duty is that of supervision, and 
they either perform this ina most . or not at all, for they 
usually content themselves with examining the office or routine work of the 
thanas,and checking the figures relating to births and deaths, but seldom take up 
the investigation of cases, and do absolutely nothing to influence the character and 
conduct of the subordinate police. No reform in the department is possible unless 
some of these men are wiped out from the service and their place taken by others 
who are active and energetic and who will take some interest in their work, and 
relieve the Superintendents of Police of their otherwise heavy duties. An effort 
should be made to attract a better class of men by an increase of pay rising to 
Rs. 400 in the highest grade, whilst the salary of the other three grades may be 
fixed at Rs. 300, Rs. 200 and Rs. 150, respectively. A selected number of these 
Inspectors should, if they have proved themselves able and efficient, be promoted 
to the office of Assistant Superintendents and District Superintendents. I believe 
the Public Service Commission made a similar recommendation, but in this instance 
the Government cannot be blamed for not giving effect to it, for as a matter of fact 

under the present system there is a complete absence of men entitled to such 

motion. Only in rare cases of deserving men promotion should be allowed from 
the position of Sub-Inspector to that of Inspector, who should as a rule receive 
from Government a direct nomination to that office. The utmost care should be 
taken in the selection of these men, who ought to possess other qualifications than 
being members of broken-dowa Muhammadan families of respectability. I am 
strongly of opinion that the absence of supervision is responsible to a great extent 
for the break-down of the police and that this supervision can best be exercised 
by the natives of the country, and it is for this reason I would like to secure the 
best possible men as Inspectors, if necessary, at an outlay greater even than that 
J have proposed. 
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n a8 nadars’ who are free from the taint which attache ; 
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“ Detective Police.—The constitution of a separate detective department 
has for its chief recommendation the fact that it has been tried and has been 
found a success in other countries. But these are far in advance in civilisation 
as compared with India, where the people, though they may be more or less 
untruthful, are yet wanting in that cunning which characterises the conduct of 
those criminals of Europe and America for whose benefit a specially trained 
detective department is indispensable. The detection of the crimes ordinarily 
committed in India does not require much skill, it rather requires the exercise 
of common sense and honesty, and if an intelligent supervision were exercised 
over the existing police, they would be fully able to cope with such cases. The 
formation of a separate detective department would be attended with an obstacle: 
80 serious as to ety come y | paralyse its action and render it practically useless. 
No outsider, never mind how smart he may be, will have any chance whatever of 
detecting a crime unless he can secure the co-opertion of the local police, and as 
matters stand at present in India, it woald be futile to rely on this. More 
likely the local police, influenced by feeling of jealousy or dishonesty, would try 


to frustrate the efforts of the outside detective. An alternative more effective is 


to increase the number of outposts and the number of men attached to each thana, 
giving to them, including the chaukidars, a scale of pay commensurate to the 


nature of the duties they perform and the higher cost of living in these days; 


and if with this we can secure a real, effective and judicious supervision, it is 


a great extent be removed.“ 


13. The Hindi Hindosthdn (Kaläkänkar), of the 23rd October, approves of | 


5 _ the various suggestions made by the Upper India 
F Chamber of Commerce for the 1 of the 
eficiency of the Cawnpore Police, except the one recommending the principal 
police stations in the city being placed in charge of European Inspectors instead 
of native Sab-Inspectors. The editor contends that European Inspectors not being 
well acquainted with the customs, manners, language, thoughts and feelings of the 
people, could not possibly be successfal. If the Chamber desires to improve the 


state of the principal police-stations, it should recommend the deputation of more 


experienced and better paid native police officials to such stations. 


14. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 23rd October, referring to a 
An assault on a police omeial py serious assault with lathe blows lately committed by 
— the roadsat thieves on the Police Sub- Inspector while patrolling 

the roads at night in Daraganj, Allahabad, urges 
that police officials, at all events the trustworthy ones among them, should be 


allowed to carry revolvers or other such arms with them at night for purposes of 
self-defence, | | 


15. The Awdsah-t-Khalg (Benares), of the 24th October, contends that the 
| strict police surveillance to which the criminal tribes 
are subjected under Act XXI of 1871 causes great 
trouble and hardship on them and prevents them from making progress. Had the 
Sonthals been dealt with asa criminal tribe, they would not have been able to 
we their condition. The extension of railways and other Western civilising 
imiiuences during the last 30 years have led to a remarkable change in the charac- 
terand habits of cruel and turbulent spirits for the better. Had the so-called 
Criminal tribes not been under police surveillance, they too would not have 


Treatment of criminal tribes. 


remained as bad as ever. Lord Curzon is a ‘far-sighted statesman. It is to be 


probable that the present complaint as to the absence of detection of crime will to 


HrrpostTuHin, 
23rd October, 1902, 


Prayic SamAcuir, 
23.d October, 1902. 


AWAZzAH-I-KHATQ, 
2ith October, 1902. 


hoped that His Lordsbip will give due consideration to the question of treatment 


of these tribes. The “tribes as a body are not thieves 
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surveillance may be withdrawn from over them. If any mempers of a tribe commit , 


fences, they may be tried and punished like other r als. 


and robbers. The police 


RozyimcuHA-I- 
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27th October, 1902. 


Zist October, 1902. 


Nastw-i-Acza, 
23rd October, 1902. 
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mint of tne intometer th the Unies ~ that the-income-tax is, most ladisortminatety assessed 
being recklessly subjected to it. The fact is that the assessment work is ep. 
trusted to tahsildars, who delegate it to kanfingos, and the latter in their turn get 
it done by patwaris. When Deputy Collectors check these assessments, they 
simply uphold them, with the remark that as these have been made by trust. 
worthy officers like tahsildars they consider them to be fair and just. 


17. The Oudh Samdchér 3 1 the 21st why referring to the 

| Se | suggestion y a correspondent of the Pioneer 

evtablianiment of asta Bank for the establishment of a State Bank for the United 
| var Provinces, observes that the Board of Revenue ig 

already doing banking business. The surplus funds of prosperous estates under 
the management of the Court of Wardsarelent to encumbered estates. The Pioneer 
recommends the establishment of a bank by the talukdars of Ondh instead of 
by the Court of Wards, as suggested by its correspondent. Is the Pioneer not 
aware that the subject has more than onee engaged the attention of the Talukdars, 
but that every time they have had to give up the idea for one reason or another. 
There is really no need for a State Bank. But if a separate bank must be 
started for the benefit of landholders, it should be started by Talukdars rather 
than by the Court of Wards. However, the Talukdars should think twice before 
undertaking any such yenture. They have already wasted a great deal of money 
in undertaking useless projects. There isa great difference between a Talukdar 
and a Mahajan (banker or money-lender). If Talukdars establish a bank, they 
should conduct it (economically) as Mahajans and not as Talukdars. The idea 
prevails in many quarters that the ruin of landholders is mainly due to the high 
rates of interest charged to them by Mahajans. But the idea is a mistaken one. 
At the present day there are many big banks which are ready to make advances 
to landholders at very moderate rates of interest, provided the latter can offer 
good security. When a Mahajan sees that he will not be able to realise his debt 
without the help of civil courts, he naturally demands a high rate of interest. 
Government can establish a State Bank, but it cannot reducé the market rates 
of interest. If it desires to prevent landholders from running into debt, it should 
not bestow any titles on, or nominate to the Legislative Council, any landholders 
who are heavily involved in debt, nor should the local authorities require them 
to subscribe to any memorial or charitable funds. The authorities could greatly 

check extravagance on the part of landholders by such indirect means. Their 


indebtedness is due more to extravagance and litigation than to the alleged 
extortions of Mahajans. 


(d). Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


A 
officer 
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eof the ‘Municipal Board st Act No. I of 1900, a contract, whereof the value 


contractor on behalf of the Municipal 
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mdchar'{Lucknow),' of the 28th October, refers to the 
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a 
meeting held at Benares on the 213 October, as reported 


he Pioneer dated the 24th idem. The Editor remarks that the 
motors of the Benaies meeting are entitled to public gratitude for entering a 
strong protest against the Commission's recommendations in the defence of the 
ee Ven eee ae 

ng home ntiments and feelings of the public, the truth 
wall triumph and His Excellency will yield to the trend of public: opinion, 


20, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 30th October, says:—“ Mr. Winter, 

„ tee tani Collector and Magistrate of Moradabad, the other day 

oat Amreba — ta Moradabad oon- visited Amroha, the scene of disturbances during the 
oa last Muharram, and invited the leading raises of the 
town to meet him. He said there was a proposal to impose a punitive police force 
spon the town, but he prevailed upon the Government not to do so, as he thought 
the distarbances there were due to ignorance of the people rather than to their 
lawlessness. He has thus obtained sanction of the Government to improve the 
Tahsili School by having better teachers. Two special classes will be added to 
the school, Rs. 50 for its maintenance will be paid by the Government and Ra. 50 
by the raises who subscribed on the spot, Maulvi Mushtaq Husain contributing 
Rs. 20a month. This is highly creditable to Mr. Winter. e wish there were 
more District -Magistrates to follow his noble example. Ignorance and not law- 


leasness is responsible to a great extent for the unhappy relations which exist 
between the Hindus and Mubammadans. ” 


: 
> * 


21. Al Bashtr (Etäwah), of the 2 let October, expresses satisfaction that 
6 the Musalmans of Meerut assembled at a public meet- 


ing and resolved to forward a Memorial to Sir James 
Digges LaTouche protesting against the introduction of Hindi Readers into Gov- 
ernment schools, which are written in Sanskritised Hindi and from which even 
common Persian and Arabic terms are excluded, in accordance with the wishes 
of the opponents of Urdu. As students will be required to study both forms of 
the Vernacular, the introduction of Hindi Readers written in high Hindi would 
strain the brains of Muhammadan boys and add to their difficulties. Urdu 
and Hindi Readers should be written in the same language, the difference being 
only that of character. All classes of Hindus from the learned Brahmans to 
chamars and sweepers make use of Persian and Arabic words in their every day 
conversation. The advocates of Hindi have raised the Court character question 
simply from political motives and with a view to never their dead BRdsRd. 
The editor advises the Musalmans of other places also to follow the example of 
their brethren in Meerut and to forward memorials to Government on the subject. 
He also asks the coming Muhammadan Educational Conferenee to discuss the subject, 
pointing out that the subject has nothing to do with politics, and that consequently 
the Conference should have no hesitation in expressing its opinion about it. 


22. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th October, says that all 
es honour is due to the sagacity and foresight of ancient 
al N. . . countries Hindu authors, who recommended such sound princi- 
ue | | ples of education thousands of years ago, as are 
be followed by the most advanced nations of Europe at the present day. They highly 
is recommended travelling in foreign countries as a means of developing the in- 
at tellect and acquiring useful information, although travelling was very arduous, 
er Mm Costly and even dangerous in those days. In some countries on the continent of 
Europe, such as Switzerland, Germany and Belgium, students are taken b their 
ed teachers to different places where they acquire geographieal, historical and politi- 
d- Kl education. In England the practice has lately been introdueed at some places. 
on It is to be hoped that the educational officers in this country will also introduce 

this system of education. D8, 
23. The Rog Afrun (Bareilly), of the 24th October, complains that a serious 
A . acuffie took place at noon on the 29th September last, 
. : “rane 85 Middle class students in the school at 
8 Jalalabad, in the Mu district, on a most 


SS es. ˙ r ̃ͤ w“! ² wu 


. „ ee r 


namaqul (frivolous or shamefal) ground, one of them receiving a deep wound in 
the head which bled Nee i he school masters and higher authorities should 
take steps to prevent euch ser gus quarrels among @ehool boys. 
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ADVOOCAT®, 
30th October, 1903 


At Basnirz, 
Zist October, 1902. 


Buinat Jtwar, 
27th August, 1902, 


See t 


30th October, 1902, 


Unés, 


markets in foreign countries. But the 
adequate aid to the 


people in the way of x teen J the methods of cultivation 
and informing them where their products could have a ready sale, - But, properly 

, the Bureau is not entirely to blame. It is not adequately supported 
by Government, ‘though agriculture contributes a large portion of the publi- 
revenues. Lately a useful communication has emanated from the Agricultun) 
Department. It may be hoped that the Government of these provinces is desirous 
of making the Department more useful and that the Department will in future 
issue ‘such communications more frequently." , 


(9).—General. 


The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 28th October, rejoices over the 
success of Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, B. A., son of the 
late Kunwar Jwala..Prasad, Sessions Judge, and 
3 grandson of Raja Jai Kishen Das, C. S. I., at the 
late Indian Civil Service Examination,. observing that he is the first native of 
these provinces who has attained to this distinction. The Chaube community, 
which has so far been noted for its free indulgence in hemp drug, may rightly 
be proud of Kunwar Jagdish Prasad and, following his noble example, make 
a point of winning laurels in this new field. 
26. The Advocate ao 40 re 30th — 2 a a? e. "ara 
Cornetiia Soralii’s suggestion lia Sorabji has moved the great Thunderer o on 
for the provision of female legal help to support her views about the necessity of supplying 
Indian women, not with female medical aid, but with 
female legal help. And newspapers in India and England have descanted broadly 
on this topic of the day.. We confess we are not much impressed by the proposal. 
It is not safe, after making our men a very litigious people, to carry the legal 
squabble into our families. We have very few Indian ladies with property who 
are without any proper male guardian. The Lady Lawyer is not likely to be a 
peace-maker but a veritable peace- breaker.“ 


V.— LEGISLATION. 
Nil. 
VI.—RAnwar. 


227. A correspondent of the Uruj (Bijnor), of the 2ist October, refers to the 

| : difficulties to which he. was exposed during à recent 
Sens railway travel. He pruceeded on foot from Bisauli in 
agi the Budaun district at 5 f. u. on the 12th October and 
reached the Dabtarah station at 7 r. u. where he intended to take the Bareilly train 
on his way to Nagina at 8-30 P. u. He learnt. to his. disgust that the railway 
time-table had been altered. He had to stay at the station till 1 4. u. before 
he could leave for Nagina vid Chandausi. desired to wait.in the verandah 


of the station, but was turned out by the Station-Master, and he and his friend * 
to sit and lie on rough ground out in the open air in darkness. On the opening ° 


the hooking office, he asked for a ticket to Nagina, hut was told that a Nagin 


ticket was not available there. He then demanded tickets for himself, his friend 


and a child to Moradabad and offered two rupees. But the ticket-collector a 
away the rupees, which he had great difficulty in finding owing to darkness, on the 
pretext that be bad no change, although he had it. He could not possibly get chance 
in she small hours of the morning at the station and did not know what to do. For 
tunately another passenger came to the booking office, who had eleven and 2 


of aA FR wee’ 


ne amie Am “Gham tate ten’ eat er ~~ & 
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annas with bim. The writer gare him a rupee in return for this amount and 
| obtained tickets. He was yet confronted with another difficulty At the entrance 
at to the station platform: oe & great deal of coaxing’he succeeded in persuad- 
i- ing the guard to allow him to go in. On arrival at the Chaudausi junction 
at he and his compan ion had to leave the train and wait at the shed to their great 
00 inoonvenience till 6 a. M. when they were able to resume their journey. Under 
is the new time-table passengers have to wait 4, 8 and even 12 hours at the Chandausi 
le and Moradabad junctions before they can resume their journeys. But under the 


rd former time-table the trains were so well-timed that n ld 
Q, resume their journeys.—( To be continued). e 


L 28. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 27th October, says that a crowded 


ed meeting of res i 
— We aw pectable Brahmans and other Hindus 
a . Se CU held at the Benares Carmichael Library on the 
5 „18th idem. The meeting resolved that a memorial, 
te praying for one or two carriages in each passenger railway train being reserved 
for the higher castes of Hindus, might be prepared and presented to the Commis- 
sioner by a deputation, consisting of the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lal and others 
with the request that it might be forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy 
through the proper channel. ; 
he 29. Al Bashir (Etäwah), of the 28th October, referring to the increas- 
he ‘ we a ae ing frequency in the collisions of railway trains in 
nd Fl corstiwayewitha view to preventing India, says that the only effective remedy to pre- 
he ; vent such fearful accidents is to compel the Railway 
of Companies to construct double lines. This will not only prevent the collisions of 
J, mains, but will also allow an increase being made in the speed of trains. The 
ly Railway Companies will derive considerably larger incomes than usual from the 


ke immense increase in traffic owing to the coming Delhi Darbar, and they should not 
grudge the expenditure which might be incurred in doubling the lines in honour 
of His Majesty's coronation. If this suggestion be adopted, it will make a most 
prominent memorial of His Majesty’s coronation and save the lives of large num- 


ag bers of persons who yearly fall victim to train collisions under the existing condi- 
. tione. 
ith 


lly VII.—Posr Orriox. 

- Nil. 

ho VIII. —-Narwa Socmrms anp Reticiovs anp Social Marrers. 
i Nil. 


IX. —MiscRkLLANEOVUs. 


30. Al Mulk (Hapur), of the 24th October, thanks the Punjab Government 

5 ö for appointing European doctors to inoculate the people, 

Beret fur mla dtr. at but expresses surprise and regret that not a single 

lady doctor has been engaged for the purpose. Res- 

pectable native ladies, especially in the Punjab, will not easily agree to undergo 

the inoculation at the hands of English doctors. As native doctors are generally to 

ent be found misbehaving themselves, the writer is not prepared to recommend them for 

in . plague duty in place of European doctors. Karämat Husain, a native doctor on 

nd plague duty at the Bareilly Junction Station, examined the pulse of a respectable 
ain girl, for which he was reported and dismissed. 


— 31. The Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 23rd October, in its supplement, 
lah urges that, as plague is raging fearfully and playing 
sad ede af forthe introduction of havoc at Cawnpore, people should be inoculated at 
of Lucknow by way of precaution. Inoculation should 


‘na not be made compulsory by any means, compulsion being unpopular. But lots of 
od fm People would voluntarily have themselves inoculated, if inoculation were introduced 


ew aud publicity given to it. 
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1. Tue Hindi Héindosthén (Kalskankar), of the 7th November, adverting 
to the memorial submitted by the European and 
abon, ative traders of Calcutta to the Viceroy, praying for 
the abolition of the income-tax in honour of the 
| Coronation Darbar, remarks that European’ traders 
are the leaders of the movement, inasmuch as they have to pay one income-tax in 
this country and another in their respective countries when they return: home. 
The entire abolition of the income-tax appears to be out of the question, but Gov- 
ernment should*raise the minimum limit of taxable income from Rs. 500 to 
Ra, 1,000 and reduce the rates of the tax by all means. The case of European 
traders who have to pay two taxes on their incomes is deserving of consideration. 
It is unfair to tax the same income twice, 


2. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 28th October, says that 
in England and other advanced countries every adult 
member of a family works for his or her livelihood. 
On the other hand, in India only the head of a family 
works, and the other members depend on him for their maintenance. Moreover, 
the people have to support religious mendicants and beggars who constitute 
nearly one-fourth of the entire population, Under these circumstances, the levy 
of the income-tax hard on people whose income is only Rs. 500 or so, and 
who find it difficult to make both ends meet. A correspondent of the Englishman 
has set a movement on foot for making a representation to the Viceroy praying 
for the abolition of the income-tax in honour of the coming Coronation Darbar. 
The Hindosthén is not entirely at one with the correspondent of the Englishman. 
The entire abolition of the income-tax would involve a heavy loss of revenue and 
might necessitate the imposition of another tax. It would be enough if the 
minimum of taxable income were raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. Government 
might recoup itself for the loss of revenue by increasing the duty on intoxicating 
drugs, if necessary. If Lord Curzon could see his way to affording relief to 
pe who have small incomes, under the Income-Tax Act, His Lordship would 
make the Delhi Darbar long memorable among the people. 


3. The Hindustént (Lucknow), of the 29th October, expressing sympa- 

A movement set on foot by the Sw. thy with the agitation, which has been set up, at the 
tanta hana tbolition of theiscome- instance of the English man, in Calcutta for securing 
rs ae: ey the abolition of the income-tax in honour of the 
King-Emperor’s Coronation, says that if this tax cannot be abolished outright, the 
minimum of taxable income should at least be raised to Rs. 1,000 a year, and the 
rates of the tax reduced to 3 pies in the rupee for annual incomes not exceeding 
Rs. 2,500 or Rs. 3,000, and to 4 pies for incomes exceeding that amount. The 
ed both by Euro- 


movement for 
tis income-tax in honour of the Delhi 


same paper, of the 5th November, states that a memorial sign 
pean. and Indian merchants of Calcutta, praying for the abolition of the income 
tax, has already reached the Viceroy. The English merchants have laid stress 
on the fact that when they take the money which they have earned in India, to 
England, they have to pay an income-tax on it over again there, though they have 
already such a tax thereon in this country, and hence they urge that they 
should be relieved of the hardship of paying a tax on the same income twice. 
It is quite Be that this part of the English merchants’ request may be 

nted., e nt time is a good opportunity for making requests to the 
ernment of India for other similar concessions. 


4. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th November, in commenting 
upon the Englishman's movement for the abolition 
of the income-tax, remarks that the English merchants 
: at Calcutta contend that there could not be a more 
odious tax than the income-tax, while the opinion expressed by the Marwari 
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traders should be held in respect 


The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 5th November, o 
spon — the Englishman 
t 


time of emergency), and (3) 
and food grains exempted from octroi duty. The 
correspondent stops short here, so that it is not very clear with what object he has 
referred to these facts. He has not asked Government to signalize the coming Dar- 
bar with similar measures. But as the first. measure, Government, if 
requested to adopt it, will plead the want of funds, and the second measure will be 
represented to be opposed to Mill's principle of free-trade, while the third one will 
be summarily rejected, inasmuch as the list of articles on which octroi is levied 
is, On the other hand, steadily increasing. 
6. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 29th October, referring to the 
strenuous efforts made by Lord and Lady Curzon, to 
render the coming Delhi Darbar as grand, attractive 
and useful to native manufacturers and artizans 28 
possible, says that men of all classes and creeds will 

assemble at Delhi on the occasion, and asks if it cannot possibly be arranged to 
select and bring together a goodly number of representatives of all these classes on 
a common platform and draw up a list of the grievances and wants of the people 
for submission to the Viceroy for favourable consideration in honour of His 
Majesty’s Coronation. Not only 5 Musalmans and native Christians, but 
non-official Englishmen should also rt in sucha meeting, no resolation being 
adopted, which may be objected to by t ntatives of any class or creed. 
There will be a number of the members of liament and other English gentle- 
men from Home present in Delhi at the time, and if they are invited to the meeting, 
they will probably be right glad to ‘attend it and hear natives on matters 4 | 
affecting them. If this suggestion were ad and reforms proposed by su 
a representative body sanctioned, they would form a most valuable and lasting 
memorial to the King-Emperor’s Coronation. 

7. The Oudh Akhbér (Lucknow), of the 4th November, pnblishes a com- 
5 1 munication, in which the writer, referring to the core 
coming Belt Darbar Uy thr neater nation of several former Muhammadan in 
Neg.“ Smeventon to the gays that in honour of such occasions jagirs 3 
granted to the people and various kinds of works o 
cted. But times have changed, and Lord Curzon 


public utility were constru 


( 678 ) 
would do well to signalixe the Delhi Darbar, which is to be held in January, 
next in honour of ing-Emperor Edward VII's Cordiiation, by introducing 2 
manent settlement of land revenue, and reducing the rates of the income-tax. In 
commenting upon the above communication, the editor remarks that a similar 
Darbar was held on a very grand scale when Maharaja Yudisthir was crowned 
the Emperor of India. Most of the Rulers in the Kast and West attended the Darbar 
and made valuable presents to the Maharaja. Poor-houses were established in 
honour of the occasion by the Maharani and various kinds of concessions made 


to the people by the Maharaja. It is to be earnestly hoped that the coming Delhi 
Darbar too ill be marked by some valuable concessions to the people. . 


8. The Natyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 5th November, observing | Narvan-1-Azim, 
that the natives of India will no doubt give an Novem 190 
A expression to their loyalty a holding rejoicings on 
Rah Coronation the occasion of the Delhi Coronation Darbar, sug- 
gests that the people had better establish a suitable 
memorial in every Division to mark the happy occasion. And what could be 
more suitable and useful memorials than industrial and . schools in 
the present circumstances of the poverty-stricken people? If the Universities 
Commission’s recommendations are adopted by Government, then to say nothing 
of the r classes, even the middle classes will be excluded from high education, 
and will be obliged to take to some form of industry or agriculture to earn their 
livelihood. Hence in view of the future outlook, industrial and agricultural 
schools, if established at this time, will prove a perfect god-send to the poorer and 
middle classes, and also check the heavy drain of wealth to foreign countries in the 
shape of price of articles imported. All the advanced countries in the world at the 
nt day owe their prosperity to the development of trade and industries, and 
dia should follow their example in order to raise herself in the scale of nations. 


9. The Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 6th November, agrees with a Oo Axaziz, 
'  gorrespondent of the Civil and Military Gazette in ei November, 1902. 

oculation = Dem Darbar end ine thinking that visitors to Delhi on the occasion of 

* the coming Darbar, who get themselves inoculated 
during the present quarter of the current year, and hold certificates to that effect. 
should be exempted from an examination by plague doctors during their railway 
journey, but observes that such an exemption need not be publicly announced. Lord 
Curzon is very desirous that the Darbar should be a most splendid one and that 
the noblemen and gentlemen whom he has invited should attend it by all means, 
while the gentlemen invited are equally anxious to attend the function in order to 
show their loyalty, even though they may have to incur debts to meet their expenses. 
Moreover, no special efforts have been made in any parts of the country except 
the Punjab to bring home the advantages of anti-plague inoculation to the people. 
In these circumstances it is not expedient to publicly declare inoculation to be a 
free passport to Delhi against plague inspection, lest such a declaration might 
induce any timid and over-cautious (non-inoculated) persons to refrain from pro- 
ceeding to Delhi and facing the plage doctors on the way. When the Darbar is 
over on the Ist of January next, the authorities may avail themselves of the 
occasion to persuade the Darbaris to have themselv es inoculated as a protection 


against plague. But even then no person should be forced to undergo the opera- 
lion against his will. 


II. - AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. | 
Il1].—Native States, 
Nil. 
IV. - ADMINISTRATION. 
(a). Judicial and Revenue. 


10. The Zamtndér-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor) for October, in commenting on = Zaminpin-wa- 

Comments the late resolution of the Government of India on its Ober, 1908. 
tatia’s Inte ‘resolution “on Nane; licy of land revenue assessments, observes that 80 
oe long as these assessments are liable to be enhanced 


at periodical settlements, the rates of rent for land held by cultivators must also 
182 
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of the system. of permanent settlement 
When Government is un 9a gaan 


of the country. 


Again, Government has endeavoured to show, on the 
strength of some famine statistics, that famines in the permanently-settled tract 
have not been attended with less mortality and rush to the relief works than in th, 
temporarily settled tracts. But no sane man can deny that cultivators in the 
former, being exempt from periodieal enhancements of rent, are more 

rous and consequently better able to tide over famines than those in th, 
tter. . to 


11. A correspondent of the Shri Gopdl Patriké (Lucknow), of the ix 

November, says that this year there has been a sai. 
increasein theexeise §=den increase in the excise revenue of these provinces, 

The license for the sale of intoxicating drugs which 
was sold for Ra. 19,000 last year in Rae Bareli was knocked down at Rs. 36,00 
this year. The figures for Bara Banki are Rs. 12,000 and Rs. 35,500 respectively, 
A gradual increase in the excise revenue is justifiable ; but an increase by leaps 
and bounds is open to objection. It is likely to be followed by a reaction and 
must cause suffering to those poor people who are addicted to the use of intoxicating 


drugs. 

12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 6th November, says: During the year 
1901, 47,209 civil suits of the value of Rs. 1,32,52,99 
against Rs. 2,66,89,007 of the previous year were 
instituted ; 54,310 cases against 60,020 came up for 
trial before the courts, of which 10,213 were disposed of without trial, 10,797 were 
decreed on confession, 5,351 were decreed ex-parte, 175 were referred to arbitration; 
in 9,776 cases judgment was given for plaintiffs, in 5,523 for defendants, leaving 
a pending file of 7,353 against 5,967 cases. Besides these, the original courts 
decided 6,435 miscellaneous cases. The decrease in the work, the increase in the 
pending file and the longer duration of cases are attributed to the closing of the 
courts for the long vacation introduced for the first time last year in Oudh. Theo, 
why close the courts at all? The subordinate courts do not want it, the Bar and 
the litigants do not: why should the courts then be closed and arrears increased? 
The District Judges do very little civil work. Their time is mostly occupied by 
sessions trials and criminal appeals. Over one thousand cases were disposed of 
by the District Judges of Gonda and Hardoi, the lowest number disposed of were 
by those of Sitapur and Rae Bareli.“ : 


13. The Hindusténi (Lucknow), of the 5th November, refers to the con- 

plaint of the Capital to the effect that though Govern- 

and executive functions" “eat ment saved as much as forty lakhs of rupees from 

the revenue derived from the sale of court-fee stamps 

last year, after meeting the cost of the pay of the Judges, appeals to the High 

Court remain pending unduly long to the great inconvenience of the parties con- 

cerned, and that such inexperienced Civilians are appointed Sessions Judges in 

Bengal that most of their decisions in murder cases are quashed on appeal. The 

Hindusténi thinks that these complaints are not likely to cease until a separs- 
tion of judicial and executive functions is effected. 


14. A correspondent of the caer aoe 8 4 nag" * 1 
3 complains that not only the police, but also Nati 
and 110 of ee 12 Magistrates in general, influenced by prejudice, ill 
: will, spite or other such motives, are as often as not 
found to misuse their powers under sections 107 and 110 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. These sections are certainly very necessary and useful for putting 
down bad characters and preventing them from breaking the peace. But if they 
are recklessly applied to respectable persons, they become an engine of oppression. 
The conviction or acquittal, by a Magistrate, of N sent up to him by the 
police under sections 107 and 110, depends entirely on his own sweet will. Some 
times he convicts a person on the mere tpse diæit of the police, and sometimes he 
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another, condemning even sufficient evidenceas insufficient, The 

suite under the sections in question had better be withdrawn from 
ative and confined to European Magistrates who are beyond the 

reach of police.intluence. . 


15. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 29th October, 
made by « private clerk states that a clerk privately engaged by the amla 


2 22 of the Dhampur tahsil in the Bijnor district to help 
them in their official work is said to have e 


* 2 = * . 


with entries in some rs and made defalcations in the Government revenue. 
The Tahsildar was strictly enjoined by Mr. Gray, late Collector of Bijnor, not 
to allow any amla in the Tahsil to entertain a private clerk to assist them in 
thir work. But the Tahsildar appears to have disobeyed the order, and the 
gestion is whether he has not rendered himself liable to dismissal for disobe- 
‘once. But in almost every district in the United Provinces the Kanungo, the 
Judicial Muharrir, the Kurk Amin and the Tauzi Navis invariably entertain a 
clerk on their own account, and entrust official work to him, though they them- 
selves receive small salaries. No wonder, therefore, if the Tahsil ministerial 
officials harass people, who have occasion to deal with them (in order to extort 
illegal gratification 7) It is surely high time that Government strictly prohibited 
Tshsil amlas from engaging private clerks. ae 


re + = 


16. A correspondent of the Awazah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the Ist Novem- 
enter ber, Observes that, according to the principle of 


— to defend'unde- British administration of justice, it is better that an 
° _ _ Offender should escape than that an innocent person 
„ should be punished. But it is an open secret that when the police fail to detect 
* the real offender or offenders in a criminal case, they falsely incriminate an innocent 
* mon and secure his conviction by false evidence, lest they should bring 
ig themselves into discredit for incompetency. Such being the case, it is highly 


tg desirable that in police cases the accused, who cannot afford to engage pleaders to 
be fa conduct the defence, should receive legal aid at the public expense. 

K (50%. Police. 

nd 

1 17. The Awdzah-i-Khalq (Benares), of the 1st November, observes that the 
by Amrita Bazar Patrika is rightly indignant at the 


issned order which the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
police Provinces has recently issued regarding the trial of 
| criminal cases against police officials by District 
Magistrates themselves or other experienced Magistrates, on the ground that 
the tenour of the order distinctly implies that none but European Magistrates are 
to he considered competent. There are certainly many native Magistrates who 
will beat even the senior European Magistrates in the matter of judicial expe- 
15 rience, The order is also open to objection from another point of view. The 
5 District Magistrate is to all intents and purposes the head of the District Police, 
and it is not fair that the trial of a case against a police official who is his own 
I! i subordinate should be entrusted to him. Well informed men do not require to be 
5 told as to whether European or native Magistrates are better acquainted with the 
habits and tricks of the police. If orders like the one referred to above are 

issued by Local Governments, good results can hardly be expected from the labours 
er, ef the Police Commission. 


ot I — 
of criminal cases 


ive , 

l 18. The Naiyar-i- Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th October, states that the 

not 1 1 a Marehra l 8 is ee at : 8 of 

ce- „Feues g. S a mile or so from the town. No people live along 
eee the road, nor is a police outpost situated on it. The 


125 railway passengers who have occasion to traverse it at night are liable to be 
attacked by robbers. Some cases of assaults on passe 
the the Distriot Magistrate and District Superintendent of Police should take steps 
ne- for the proper watch and ward of the road, inasmuch as several trains arrive at 


he and depart from the station at night. 


ers lately occurred, and 


Awazau-t-KHatra, 
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swords with them. : po 
faults. Bat the misfortane is that the s of its black sheep are readily 
ex while the meritorious work done by the force is hid under a bushel, 
being seldom appreciated, or rewarded. This principle on which the 
police administration is conducted is not a sound one. Good work should be x 
readily rewarded as bad work is punished. 


ſe ).—Finance and Tazation. 
Nil. 
(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


20. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 2nd November, says:—* At this 
time last year Cawn was thrown into excitemest 

Aal. * 4 by the introduction of the house-tax. Resolutions of 
public meetings, memorials and appeals against the 

imposition, and what not, reached the Local Government in shoals, but to no effect. 
When the Government makes up its mind to introduce any new tax, no earthly power 
can prevent it from doing so. Now has come the turn of Allahabad. For months 
past, Mr. Harrison, the Chairman of the local municipality, had been showing 
eagerness to introduce some sort of direct tax in order to realise Rs. 40,000 witha 
view to improve the metalled roads, the lighting of streets, the construction of new 
Jatrines and the undertaking of drainage work The of Mr. Harrison 
have not as yet raised a great storm, but they will in due course of time, though 
one cannot say whether the opposition at Allahabad will meet with better treatment, 
than what was last year the fate of the protest of the citizens of Cawnpore. The 
citizens of Allahabad have much more reason to grumble, inasmuch as the 
house-tax there will be in addition to the already existing water rate levied to 
the maximum extent on the entire municipal area. Cawnpore has to pay 2° 
water rate whatever. At Allahabad they have left no source of taxation 
untapped; only the other day we noticed that the Board was unwise enough 
to tax paper and thus helped the general tendency to raise the price af 
books. ‘The proposals of Mr. Harrison at early stages met with strong 
opposition ut the hands of the Members of the Board. Mysterious, however, it 
may appear, but it is a stern fact that the very members who some months 480 
were unwilling to support the Chairman in his scheme for fresh taxation, babe 
somehow come round to his views, and the scheme bids fair to be successful in 
spite of the protests of the tax-payers. But is the scheme for the proposed 
improvements of Allahabad so very urgent that the people who had so severely 
suffered some seven months ago from the ravages of the plague, and lost both men 
and money, should be further agitated by a new talk on taxation. Cannot the 
Chairman’ of the Board wait for some time without endangering the lives of 
_the citizens ? It is said that the metalled roads of Allaba , specially of 
‘the civil station, are in a bad condition. These very roads are eonsidered 
“by other first-class municipalities to be well maintained, and models to be 
“on its roads before’ the construction of the water works, Now it has reduced 
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the expenditure by about one-fourth; the expenditure W iti bik ofesi 
creased from the natural growth of revenue, hs to a — ——— — 1 
Board can well wait for the introduction of electric installation, Better ligt ) 
js 4 good thing in itself, but the people can very well afford to wait for 
sometime more. We understand that with the help of the Local Government, 
the Municipal Board has 80 far spent a sum of half-a-lakh of rupees over the 
improvement of the drainage, with the result that very urgently needed require- 
ments have beenmet, Are these additions not enough for the present needs of the 
city ? Mr. Harrison has supported his views with many arguments ; the outbreak of 
the plague in the city during last Winter goes a great way to help him in asking the 
Board to vote more money for sanitation. But this very consideration of the visita- 
tion of the plague and of the sufferings it has inflicted in money and men on thelresi- 
dents of Allahabad,.ought to prevent the Government from accepting proposals 
about the increased taxation. But for the fact that Allahabad happeng to be the 
headquarters of the Government, and there is always an influx of pilgrims and liti- 
gants to keep up its busy appearance, it would, like any other city after such a 
severe outbreak of the plague, have been deserted. Do not let the patience of 
the citizens be taxed any more and unnecessary agitation created in the city, 
Allahabad is already an overtaked municipality. Leaving alone Benares, the 
incidence of taxation is highest in the Allahabad municipality of all municipali- 
ties in the plains. The people are not, as it is supposed, rolling in wealth, nor is 
the expenditure over the civil station of the municipality less in proportion to 
what the Board expends over the city portion. These considerations should carry 
some weight with the Government. If, however, it is decided to fleece the resi- 
dents of Allahabad of a further amount, let it be realised by some indirect form 
of taxation, 30 that the pockets of the poor may not be touched. If house-tax is 
insisted upon, houses of the-amweal valuation of one hundred rupees should be 
is altogether exempted, in order to confine the annoyance caused by the introduction 
at of this unwelcome impost to the middle classes alone, and not to allow the angry 
of feelings to filter down the mass of the people who are already over-burdened, and 
he ean neyer feel happy with the prospects of further taxation looming in the horizon,” 
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: 21. The Vasundharad rA of the 22nd October, says that the 8 
— decline of India is chiefly due to the prevalence of Ve 
* The problem of educational reform. disunion among the people. The establishment of 

a British rule has put a stop to internecine dissensions 


rh among the Native Chiefs, but still there has been little progress. The British 
1 Government has done all it could possibly do as an alien Government to promote 
he progress. The majority of Indian politicians are disposed to lay the backward- 
he ness of the country at the door of the British system of administration. But the 
writer thinks that the people have only themselves to thank. The advancement 
of education is a sine guad non for any progress. A strong agitation has been 
raised against the recommendations of the Universities Commission, but all the same 
rh Government will have everything its own way. As it is, the natives have great 
of difficulties in mastering a difficult foreign language like English, and they have 
consequently little time left for thinking. In order to remove this defect, the Com- 
mission, instead of striking at the root of the evil, has suggested that education 
90 should be made more difficult. It would seem that thé object of Government is 
4 rtly to raise the standard of education, but chiefly to check the crease of place- 
in unters, the loaves and fishes of Government being the principal aim of all 
od educated natives. Government is afraid that if these people were allowed to go 
ly fm 02 multiplying, it might have to afford relief to the unemployed among them, as it 
— has to do to the poorer classes in times of famine. But in checking the increase of 

place-hunters Government will also check the spread of education. It is time that 
he : ; L 
of the people made their own arrangements for the education of their/children, 
of 22. Al Bashtr (Et&wah), of the 4th November, says that nothing could be At Basnis, 
ed ; N a better proof of the Viceroy’s love of learning than * 
be to two Nee by the Viewsy that His Excellency has granted. monthly allowances 

r to two well-known Bengali authors, vis., bu Kishori 
i Lal Gangoli'and Babu Hem Chandra Banerji, But it is to be regretted that His 

| 183 | 


and Shibli are to be fe 
CCC 
"Agriculture and questions 


— me tuaten 2 tral products of India. The profi 


(9).—~Géneral. 


24. The Hindi Hindosthan (Talakankat), of the 1st November, says that 

3 it would appear from the proceedings of a recent meet- 
Lady Oven sene Fund. ing of the Central Comasittee of Lady Dufferia’s Fund 
that Lady n raised Rs. 6,62, 000 for 

the Scholarship Fund as a memorial of the late 4 mprese Victoria and that 
the Scholarship Fund yields an income of Rs. 2,300 a year. Arrangements have been 
made at the Dufferin Hospitals at Bhopal, Hyderabad, Gwalior, Lucknow, Allaha- 
bad and some other places for training women as female doctors and midwives. 
The success which has already attended the efforte of Lady Ourzon is very encour- 
aging. There is reason to hope that a large number of lady doctors and midwives 
will be available ere long and prove a great blessing to respectable native women. 


V.—Leeistation. 
Nil. 
Vi—Raitway. 


* 25. The English Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 7th November, says: — 
. e fine now fron givder bridge over the river Jarre 
Bengal and North-Western Railway, on the Bengal and North-Western line will soon be 

completed, and will prove a great convenience to 

passengers, who are at present compelled to cross in the ferry steamer Cormorant, 

while wagons and reserved carriages are ferried across in barges. The Bengal and 

North-Western Railway is extending its branches in every direction, and will 


soon become one of the longest lines in India. It is a pity it was not constructed 
on the broad gauge.” 
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teste. The Prato ‘Supetintendént ofthe Robilkbaäd aud Kedah Railway! 
would to dé woll to issne nécessary instructions to station masters : rt a beens : 


srrangoments for the supply of tickets to passengers, espebially on docasiods of. 
fairs, 80 that passengets may not be reduced to the necessity W nites to stich 
| VIL—Post Oro. 
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27. The Rahbar 3 of the 28th October, does not approve of 
- Uaines suggestion regarding the suspension of 
age ae: MeMonst this next session of the National Coitgredd at Ahmad- 
2 abad on account of the great attractions, &c., of the 
coming Coronation Darbar at Delhi, though it has no objection to his other sugges- 
tion as to a number Of natives proceeding to England as a deputation to enlighten 
the British publie on the grievances and wants of the people of India in view of 
the coming general election for the British Parliament next year. The most 
important subjects which are at present engaging the attention of Government 
and the public are the Universities Commission’s report and the Civil Procedure 
Code Amendment Bill; so that it is absolutely necessary to inform the Govern- 
ment of the public views on them, bat this cannot be properly dene without 
holding & meeting of the National Congress. Certain leading Congressists have 
already met together and decided to hold the Congress. But the. session will be 
held a few days earlier, i. e., on the 23rd, 24th and 25th December, in order that 


any Congress delegates who like to attend the Delhi Darbar may be able to do 
80 in time. 


28. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th November, says that it 
would seem that the relations between the Hindus and 
Rejection by the Collector of the Musalmans at Kaimganj in the Farukhabad district 
— ve are strained. ‘The Hindus desired to hold the Ramlila 
} this year, but the Musalmans stole a march over them 
and forwarded telegrams to the Collector and the Commissioner, protesting against 
the celebration of the Hindu festival on the ground that it would be an insult 
to their religion. When the Hindus made an application to the Collector for permis- 
sion, he at once rejected it without making any inquiries. The Hindus are highly 
indignant and think that injustice has been done to them. If the facts, as stated 
above, are correct, the Hindus have a real grievance. The Collector was not justified 
in stopping the Hindu festival without sufficient cause, on the mere protest or 
Musalmans. Muhammadan reformers should see how far their co-religionists in 
Kaimganj were right in protesting against the Ramlila. 


29. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdér (Lucknow), of the 6th November, 
observes that the allegation which was lately made 
being ata Fare r Unia in the columns of the Pioneer by a correspondent to 
the effect that native Magistrates are not unfrequent- 
ly influenced by race feelings and religious prejudices in their judicial decisions 
and executive orders, would seem to find support in the two following instances. 
The Hindus lately applied to the District Magistrate to hold Ramlila celebrations 
at Kaimganj in the Farukhabad district, but on the Muhammadan Local Committee 
representing that the Hindus wanted to hold the celebration simply with a view to 
wounding their religious feelings, the Magistrate refused the application. As almost 
all the tahs{land police officials at Kaimganj are Muhammadans, the Hindus imagined 
that their application had been refused at the instance of those officials. Again, dur- 
ing the last Muharram a Hindu Deputy Collector granted the Hindus permission to 
old a dancing rty on a piece of ground belonging to certain Musalmans in front 
of a temple of the goddess Devi at Bilhaur, in the Cawnpore district, on the day 
When the Muhammadans were to take out their Mehdi procession. The Muhan- 
madang resenting this rejoicing, gave up their tazia celebrations altogether. Sub- 
sequently two or three idols in the temple were found broken, and the Deputy 


Collector suspecting the Musalmans to have perpetrated this outrage, though no 
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(a).—Fore tgn. 
Nil. 
(6).— Home. | 
1, Tae Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th November, publishes the following 


ware ince of Wales coming out WhY it is that the people of England should have the 
. exclusive possession and A eee of the Royal 

Family. They, by their mental constitution, do not 
much feel the need of personal loyalty for full devotion to an individual ; they 
are a strong people and are satisfied to show loyalty and devotion to a principle, 
an idea, a constitution. The Indian people, on the other hand, are a weaker race 
with a more emotional nature ; they long to feel personal devotion to an individual; 
they are not content with an abstract ideal. The Bhakti Mdrga, the Path of 
Devotion, is more commonly followed here than the Jnéna Mérga, the Path of 
Knowledge. What is this perversion of things then, that while the English people 
are given Opportunities of seeing their Sovereign every week, the Indian people 
will be treated to a machine, a principle, a representative only, and that also on 
the occasion of all occasions, and in an opportunity that comes once in a genera- 
tion. If we cannot have our Sovereign and his Consort themselves, why cannot 
we have the next best, the heir-apparent, whom we would so dearly like to feel 
and call Our Prince, Our Maharaj Kumar. Is it too late for him yet to come 
out and take his proper place at the Sutin the Viceroy sitting to his left~an 
exception due to an exceptional occasion. Lord Curzon holds a great office no 
doubt, and is moreover a great man in many respects, personally himself. But 
how can he be as great on an occasion like this, as the Prince of Wales would be 
in the minds of the assembled Chiefs and representatives of India ? 


The Sovereign is deprived on the very best occasion possible of the most 
unique opportunity of arousing in the hearts of the Indian people an unprece- 
dented flow of such personal loyalty and enthusiasm as no Government can afford 
lightly to dispense with, and the Government that rules the Indian people least 
of all. It was such personal loyalty that stood this country and the Gov- 
ernment in such good stead in the times of the Mutiny; and it is the decay 
of this personal loyalty since then that is causing more or less alienation between 
the officers of the Government and the people. And it is the earnest wish of 
large numbers of people that not only a constitutional, but a real, personal, 
represenative of the Sovereign, the son of his body, should be amongst them on 
this occasion. If the Government only knew in how many Indian homes the 
the portraits of Queen Victoria, and now of King Edward, find a prominent place, 
they would understand the people and their feelings better. Government officials 
that are transferred about every day, that never enter into the lives of the people, 
eg from fear their kindness will be abused, mainly because they have no time 
left from desk-work to mix with them—cannot reasonably expect to gain much 
personal affection. And the people cannot give such affection to the name and 
the word ‘Government.’ They can only respect it greatly at the most: more 
they cannot do. And yet ‘personal affection,’ on a more extensive scale no doubt 
is again the end of ‘devotion to a principle’ also. What is the good of the 
Englishman’s devotion to the constitution, except that the constitution enables 
the members of the nation to live in mutual peace and goodwill? Why should 
the Government then deliberately or thoughtlessly throw away this exceptional 
opportunity of receiving from the Indian people this 3 offering of 
personal affection for the Sovereign and therefore for the Government as a whole 
through the heir- apparent. I for one shall continue to insist that we should be 
given Our Prince and I hope that if you will kindly publish -this letter many, 
very many others will join in an outcry so great that it shall come to the ears 
and the 5 of the Government. GO IxDA DAs. | 


ADVOOATB, 
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2. A correspondent of the Dabdaba-i-Sikandart (Rampur), of the 3 
November, serge 4 the grand preparations Shia 
_& suggestion fer the invitation of the Viceroy has been making for the Delhi Corona 
: taken care to invite the representatives of all classe, 
of people to the Darbar, he has forgotten to invite any sufis (a sect of Muha. 
2 — devotees). On the occasion of the Imperial Assemblage in 1877, Khwajah 
Muhammad Ghayas-uddin Chishti, alias the Diwan Sahib of Ajmere, who is the 
8a jj Nashin (Spiritual Superior) of the shrine of Khwajah Saiyid Muin. 
— Chhisti. at Ajmere, was invited to the Darbar, and he attended it. He 
should, along with two other sufis, namely Saiyid Muhammad Sahib, the Sajjada) 
Nashin of the shrine of Shah Shaikh Farid Ganjshaker, at P&kpatan, in th 
Montgomery district, and Shah Muhammad Zahur-ul-Hasan, the Sajjadah Nashin, 
of the shrine of Shah Ali Ahmad Sabir at Piran Kaly4r, near Rurki, in the 
Sahäranpur district, be invited to the coming Darbar, and the writer has no doubt 


that they will attend if they receive invitations. 


3. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th November, referring to 
Dr. Watt’s suggestion that all the tahsildars in India 
A suggestion for admitting free the should be invited by turns in February next to visit 
a tothecom the exhibition which is to be held in connection with 
the Delhi Coronation Darbar to give wide publicity 
to the articles exhibited, observes that the scheme will not probably be found quite 
feasible, the tahsildars having their hands generally too fall at the time with the 
collection of Government revenue to be able to leave their tahsils. Another 
suggestion made by Dr. Watt is that specimen copies of all the newspapers should 
be exhibited at the exhibition is no doubt an admirable one. But in order to 
induce the proprietors of newspapers to readily comply with this request, a con- 
cession may be made to them to the effect that they themselves or their corre- 
spondents who may hold testimonials from them, may be exempted from the admis- 
sion-fee which will be levied from visitors in general. If this is done, full and 
clear accounts of the exhibition will be published in the papers and thereby cir- 
culated throughout the entire length and breadth of the country. , 


4. The Edward Gazette (Shébjahdnpur), of the 10th November, observes 
_Protest against Lor Curson's propo- a though the coming Coronation Darbar at Delhi 
Chiefs at the coming Coronation Dar. s fair to be an unparalleled one, yet the Viceroy’s 

) : intention to de from the time-honoured practices 
of exchanging visits with the native chiefs, firing salutes at their arrival at 
darbars and assigning them prominent seats at the coming Darbar, is reported 
to have caused widespread dissatisfaction among them, and might tend to detract 
8 from the glory of the assemblage. The Maharaja of Jodhpur refrained 
from attending Lord Mayo’s Darbar at Ajmere (sic) on a most trivial pretext, and 
it is quite possible that any sensitive chiefs might similarly keep away from 
the coming (Cofonation Darbar on one pretext or another, and thus the Darbar 
instead of stimulating the loyalty of Indian princes to the British Crown, might 
slacken the bonds of mutual attachment. Lord Lytton strictly followed all the old 
customs at the Imperial Assemblage. It is to be regretted that a shrewd statesman 
like Lord Curzon should make a new departure which is calculated to cause 
heart-burning among the chiefs, His Lordship should make a point of adhering to 


old custome, avoiding every thing which is likely to interfere with the success of 
the grand function in any way. 7 


5, The Naiyar-i- Azam (Moradabad); of the 12th November, referring to 

| the temporary law which is to be enacted by the 

and ‘discreet Maginrates coat Government of the Punjab, for appointing Magis 

Camp for punishing petty oneness” trates for the Delhi Coronation Camp to punish petty 

offences committed there, ‘observes that special care 

should be taken to post such Magistrates to the camp who are cool-headed and 

discreet men. Native officers- will make better Magistrates for the camp, 

Frenz in the quarters where native chiefs. will be accommodated than 
peans. e fh Ae 
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6. ‘The Bdward Gazette (Shsbjahinpur), of the 10th November, states 
i OFT BE SB Lae a ‘00 ndent of the Observer (Lahore) recom- 


1 * 
5 


Sts wens that Meutvi Sixid Ahmad, the Tmam (pries 
e e e een 2 sane Rate ‘i 121 re reotive . 8 
ee eee enen na (the Sun of the Imams) in honon 
of the coming Coronation Darbar. The Manlvi belongs to a family sakes e 
bets have held the office of the Imam of the Delhi Jama Masjid ever since the 


time of King Shahjahan. He is held in high respect not only by ithe Musalmans 
df Delhi, but by those of the whole of India. The Niem of Hp lerebel aud the 
Begam of Bhopal huvs conferred certain mansabs (stipendiary ‘allowances with- 
out requiring any service) on him. The Maulvi is also distinguished for lis 
personal ster ling qualities and learning among the Mama of Delhi, and deserves 
to be honoured by the British Government. But there is no need for creating 
a néw title us suggested by the correspondent of the Observer. The title Shams- 
ul-ulama will do. Hakim Muhammad Wasil Khan is another distinguished 

at Delhi deserving of a distinction on the happy oecasion. He has been 
the most popular physician at Delhi since the death of the famous Hakim 
Abdul Majid Khau who enjoyed the title of Haziq-ul-Mulk. 


7. The.Sahifah (Bijnor), of the öth November, observes that, in reply to a 
question put by Mr. Weir, Lord George Hamilton said 
. thats Commission had been appointed to enquire into 
e . the ‘working of the Indian police and that it would 
also remove the complaints of ‘railway passengers. The Secretary of State should 
know better. The Police Commission has nothing. to do with railway matters, 
which are under investigation by the Railway Commission. 
8. The Arya Mitra (Moradabadh), oo oe 2 g 10 8 
Gi-treatment of Indians fin~the t extent, ulation, wealth, army and navy o 
e 0 Britiah Empire, remarks that ‘England owes her 
greatness to India, which contributes the lion’s share of the area and population of 
her world-wide Empire. The entire population of- that Empire is 400 millions, of 
whom 300 millions are Indians. But it is to be regretted that the British Government 
does not show, proper consideration to this country which contributes so e to 
its greatness. If even a Ri ja or a Nawäb goes to South Africa, he will be treated as 
a coolie under the local laws. He will not be allowed to drive, but will have to walk 
on foot. What could be more disgracéful than such ill-treatment! Does Lord 
Carson ever turn his attention to such serious disabilities nader which Indians 
labour in the British Colonies, or is his mind entirely engrossed with the Coronation 
Darbér and the Victoria Memorial? 


I].-AFGHANISTAN ‘AND TRANS: RONTIER. 


: 


9. The Advocate: (Lucknow), “of ‘the 9th November, :contains the follow- 


ing:— Along with the rumour that Nasarullah Khan, 

_Apetehended' troubles: tn‘ Afgbanis- . | 

the Vernacular Press of the Punjab hints at impend- 
ing troubles in Kabul. The Delhi correspondent of the Statesman says:— 


„A Pathan recently arrived from the Afghanistan border, and now in Delhi, reports that 
no fruit is coming in now from Afghanistan consequent on thescarsity in Quetta. He states 
that the Amir has imprisoned Nasarulla Khan, his younger brother and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, as well as a number of other important chiefs on —— of treason, so that the 


Amir must now behead all, or the tbrone will be in danger. This would probably cause a 


revolution, but the Pathan thinks this a less dangerous course than keeping the prisoners or 
reléasinig them: In any case, he prediots trouble in the spring; and probably the Government 


of India has already been warned; hence the quiet movement of su plies to the frontier. 
This may be-contradicted in other papers; but my information regarding the movement of sup- 
plies is reliable.” | e 


The Englishman, however, poohpoohs the rumour and writes: 


185 


younger brother of the Amir, has been imprisoned, 
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Tube Eagliskman has also published an account of the interview which on 
of its representatives had with Mirza Gulam Muhammad, a 8 Afghan 
the Corres pon- 


merchant, who has recently arrived in Calcutta. The Mirza 
dent: 
On the 5th September the Amir called a darbar, at which was read aloud a letter 
ing to be from the Russian Government brought to Kabul by one Sikandar Khan, a Tarkens 
of Ali Yur. The letter stated that in the opinion of the Rassian Government the time had 
now, come for closer commercial relationship between the two countries. The Afghans had 
nothing to fear from Russian ion. The friendliness existing between England and. Rusis 
would be end if farther ion were made i 
akshan and Wakhan. This fact in i 
In these circumstances it would be an act of folly to in : suspicio 
concealed hostility that now existed between the Af, and Rossian commanders of frontier 
The Russian Government wished the Amir to throw open to Russian caravans the routs 

tween Khashk and Herat and Khusbk and Kabul. It w in return allow Afghan traders 
free permission to enter and traverse Russian „ a matter had already been laid 
before the British Government and the letter was to the Amir because a favourable 
answer from him would greatly strengthen the Russian cause. 


N asked the assembled Sirdars what they thought 
0 matter. 

Ali Yar Khan Kazilbash said :—‘ Let this Turki d 
be beaten on the head with shoes till all his hair falls off.’ 

“The Amir was greatly displeased at this remark and said that if there was to be any shoe- 
beating, it would be for him who suggested the maltreatment of the messenger. 

“ Ali Yar Khan remained silent. The other Sirdars seeing the Amir in a bad temper sid 
nothing. The Amir ordered the Mir Sahib to write a letter acknowledging receipt of the 
Russian communication, but adding that the matter was one demanding the gravest consideration. 
It was impossible in a moment to change the whole tenor of Afghan The Amir was 
fully well aware that Afghanistan had advanced in civilisation—so aot so that it was most 
uncommon thing to eee in these days an Afghan who did not wear trousers. At the same time 
Afghans were not very well acquainted with foreign politics and had a dislike of the Russians. 
They might misunderstand the motives of Russian traders who entered the country and give rise 
to war by making assaults on them. The Amir was willing to discuss the matter; but all 
communications must in future be made through the Government of India in socordance with the 
precedent established by his father, the Amir. He next ordered two copies of the reply to be 

overn- 


made, one to he filed in the Royal record-room and the other to be forwarded to the 
ment of India.“ el 


The Mirza said that Russians want to bring their cotton goods to India 


which will find good sale here and to extend relations which already exist between 
Russians and Afghans. | o 
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ought to be our answer to the 
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11. The Non moba- i- OQatsa ), of the 9th November, says that 
1 2 r ( bad), of the 9th Novem says that 
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9 . W to the lot N 
istrict at the present day are struck with 
terror at the very sight of legal practitioners in their — According to 
public rumour these Deputy Collectors are dishonest and sell justice ; their conduct 
is characterised by discourtesy and rudeness; and though so liberally paid by 
Government, they are lazy and shirk work. Their proceedings are often illt- 
gal and i The officials in the revenue line, who are to be found mis- 
behaving themselves in this way, have generally risen from the lower ranks 
of amladom on the mere recommendation of their superiors. There can be no 


improvement in the present system of administration until the plan of recruiting 
the Revenue Department is changed. | : 


12, The Rohkilkhand Gasette (Bareilly) of the 8th n that a 

perusal of the native press will show that there is a 

— — , general complaint among the people that with a few 
by * 

ourable exceptions, the officers presiding over the 

courts inflict, as a rule, too severe punishments on convicts. Offenders are punished 

by courts with a view to reassure the public mind, but the popular cry is that bar- 

harous punishments should be avoided. ) DRS we Le 


18, The Awdzah-t-Khalg „ vd the 2 November, observes that it 

: is a general complaint that competent persons are not 
r selected to serve as assessors and jurors in this 
country, excepting. the presidency towns. The reason is not far to seek. The 
treatment accorded to assessors and jurors is anything but satisfactory. No 
waiting-room is provided for these gentlemen at courts, when summoned. They 


respectable persons. In England, the writer is. told, separate chambers are pro- 
vided for jurors, and lunch is served to them atthe propertime. They also receive 
travelling allowances if they have to attend court from a considerable distance. 
But here in India jurors are not supplied even with pan (betel-leaf). Thank God 
that courts have lately come to address jurors and assessors by the term dp (you) 
and not by the term tum, as before, the former being more courteous than the 
latter, Such being the case, respectable men generally try to escape being enlisted 
as assessors Or jurors. Hence in order to secure a better class of men to serve as 
asseagors and jurors, (1) care should be taken that they are selected from among 
able and competent.men, conscientiousness and intellectual qualifications being the 


are called (by the court peon) in his usual rude manner which is disagreeable. to 


Rozwimowa-tr- 
QarsaRr, 
9th November, 1902. 


RonILKHAND 
GAZETTE, 


Awizau-t- Kara, 
Sth November, 1903. 


first consideration and wealth only a secondary one; (2) the Judges should make | 


a point of treating them very courteously and politely; and (3) suitable rooms 
should 1 Provided for them where they may wait until they are called in and 
empane ed. 1 


liable source that, for some time past, certain per- 


rr d ons who have passed no kind of law examination under 
— ia the Btaweh Act XVIII of 1879 have been practising as legal 


practitioners, both in Revenue and Criminal Courts, on 
the strength of special powers-of-attorneys, in some tahsils in the Etawah district. 
The Board’s Circular No. 28 of 1890 allows a person holding a general power-of- 
attorney from another, to transact all sorts of business on behalf of their principals, 
having first secured the permission of the District Magistrate to do so. But the 


- 5 


fg and take fees, like regular lawyers, and getting a power-of-attorney 
ra particular purpo 
ct cases. 


. only detrimental to the interests 
tion of tho existing law, and sho 


4 


the legal pro 


14. The Ichdér-ul- Hag (Etäwab) of the Ist November, has learnt from a 


ge, on a court.fee stamp worth a rupee, 
his illegal practice an the part of the , 


IzHin-vr-Haq, 
lit November, 1903. 


persons PY whom the. writer complains “act in quite a different manner. They 
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16. Al Mulk (H&pur), of the 16th October, ‘referring to the appointment 

pom of the Police Commission: Lord Curzon, suggests 

1 5 — that His Lordship would do well to appoint som 

er . — . States also an men. 

Bers of the Commission. police in the Native States stan as much in nel 

6f retorm as those in British territory, and they have occasionally to act in coneer;, 

especially in the case of such Native States as are conterminous with British 

districts. If the writer’s suggestion is adopted, the reforms which the Commission 

will recommend and the Government of India adopt, will readily be introduced 
by the Native Chiefs into their States also. 


17. The O. Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 7th November, referring to le 


22 of the Police Commission, observ th 
* re is a great need for entertaining a fores of female 
— police to make enquiries into cases in which pardo- 
nashin ladies are implicated and the lives and property of these ladic a 
from the hands of Aren and other 0 
srings, where a good many ladies are f Félioved of jewellery in 
57 female sharpers. So far as possible the fomale: force should be recruit ne 
from ‘women of ¢ ee ee pay: Nd egal Basra on 
tionth. ‘They was a eo yer an iform European or 
Burasiay lady should be be placed at the head police force in every f 
— latter being & to the ace. ie ue ds 1 


their respective requirements. * 
18. The Rozndmcha-t-Qaisari (Allahabad) of the 9. November réferring th 
— to the disapproval which the Pioneer lately e 1 


in the status of the 


chaukidars who are no A cof Ry A order pA 

but ‘receive cash remuneration and are Aagry direct] Police Department, fo 
r of clisukidars his served no useful par of 
whatever. The chaukidars tread of bak ing dependants on the landholders, ae f 


— — Nr 


e regular menial servants of the 1 1 at the thanas. They have fallen, 2 bl 
it were, from the frying-pan into the They have to do all sorts of meaisl ad 
wc fs tho pollo 0 the sole of akc galt 0 ol kee 2 8 
over the If any chaukidars make the least 


mur to gh cai po — * 
„ terms. This is one of the main reasons s why hgh ca caste | 


are unwilling to enter the public service as village 
authorities would do well to overhaul the present lg 
Fatehpat), of the 7th November, states 
trict t Superintendent of Police . lately 


wich ‘a client of his is 


19. The ‘Muragqa-i-Tasawwar 


that the 
by. tne District Superustonaest finding a 


the verandah 79 ‘he = 


285 


ouse at Fatehpur, sei 


him by the ear and took him into his office-room, rel him after a while. It 
is said that the Mukhtar has reported the matter to Government. | 
‘ le). —Finanes and Taxation, 
‘Nil. 


(d) Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


0, ‘The Rosnamcha-t-Qaisari l of thé th prember, complain 


„ that applications. made unicipal Board * 
N 121 70 Tor 6xémi pti on ee e the 
ground of transfer of property, thé ‘construction’ df houses are (general) 


* 


( 689 ) 


disposed of for a year or so. The Municipal Commissioners 
nher vision in such matters. The Chairman 2 his attention 


pur), of the 11th November, referring the decision of 
the Municipal Board at Jaunpur to divide the old 
royal Sardi into two portions by à partition wall, and 
to use the front portion as a ware-house for traders, 


ters & strong protest against this decision on the ground that th i 
— * — i the Wilde add the laser groun e measure will 


22. The Rahbar r ome of the 12th November, ee learnt that a 

| certain person having bought a piece of land at the 

2 new ste eatablished ineide Baradari culvert at Moradabad” by the side of the 

| road, and surrounded it with mud walls, uses it as a 

graveyard, some corpses having been already buried there. It is a pity that 

while old graveyards in the town are being closed, new ones should be estab- 

lished! Graveyards within the town are certainly injurious to public health, 
and the Municipal Chairman should see to the matter. 


23. The Surma - i- Rosgar (Agra), of the 8th November, observes that the 
sentary condition of Agra as com- conservancy and sanitary arrangements in the town 
pared with that of other large towns. of Agra are far more satisfactory than those at other 
e urge towns like Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Allahabad. Lately the editor had 
„occasion to visit Lucknow, where he found the sanitary arrangements to be most 
h He unsatisfactory. He put up at a house in a by-lane from the 24th to the 27th 
t October last, and during the whole of his stay he saw a dead cat lying and rotting 
Ius a side-drain in the lane. There were heaps of sweepings and rubbish in the 
0 neighbouring muhallas. Even the bäzär roads were not swept till 7 A. u.; while 
or 
7 
to 


en the other hand, at Agra, dustbins and urinals have been provided in the corners 
of the various lanes and streets, the side-drains are flushed early in the morning, and 
conservancy peons and inspectors are busy inspecting the streets and lanes from 
morning till noon. The flagged streets of Maithän and Pipal Mandi are simply 
models of cleanliness. It is a pity that only Naibasti could be flagged with stones 
ny fae this year, but it is to be hoped that other muhallas will be similarly flagged next 
8 year. For these excellent conservancy and sanitary arrangements credit is due to 
ye fam the Municipal Chairman and Secretary. The charges brought against the Munici- 
nd fae pol Secretary in certain quarters to the effect that he absents himself from his office 
it, for four or even six days together, and that he never inspects the sanitary condition 
u- of the town, can have little weight, when his administration is found to be so satis- 
ve fam factory. It would hardly be a good test of the cleverness and ability of a responsi- 
as dle officer if he undertook to do everything himself. It speaks volumes for his 
isl fy “ministrative capacity and complete control over his subordinates that the sani- 
rd fm tation of the town is so well looked after. Indeed Agra excels other large towns 
in cleanliness and other matters, except street-lighting, 
ple 


er | (¢).—Educatton. | 


24. The Hindosthén (Kalakankar), of the 9th November, referring to the 
- gireular of the Director of Public Instruction regard- 
the Director of Public Instrac- ing the High School Scholarship examination which 
High School Scho- will be held on the 8th December and the four 


902, 


| following days, observes that the circular is dated 
Allahabad, the 23rd October 1902, and published in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh Government Gasette dated the 1st November, 1902, while the candidates 
are required by the circular to make applications for admission to the examination 
between the bth and L5th October! What is the use of publishing orders and 
circulars by the Director of Public Instruction 80 late ? He should publish them in 
ime, 7 8 


25. t e Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th November, 

Decline of the So as oe be The position of the Industrial School, Luck- 
“sheol at Lucknow, er A now, seems to be precarious. It is a wonder that the 
attention of the higher authorities of the Department of Public Instruction has 
| en 186 ) 
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not yet been drawn to its depl 


. gehool teachers and artizans was e 


orable condition. If th 


See 


> 
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nt programme it can be 
ught the lesson 


* 
not 
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fessional training of a ca 

gem donated by the philanthropic Maharaja of Balrampar, on the occasion of 
his installation, was expected to give stimulus to the popularity of the institution. 
But Sir A. P. MacDonnell wished otherwise. An Englishman came over from 
England and with him a thorough change was effected in the school. A night 
school was opened and a branch of the institution in Aminabad, in order to teach 
students cloth-printing, wire-drawing, and other professional arts. The staff of the 
rged ; literary education which was formerly 
used to be given side by side with industrial education, was totally excluded from 
the daily routine. And the result has been a failure. The artizan classes did not 
think it advisable to allow their sons to study for six The middle class 
people ceased to send their sons to the school, for they did not want to make then 
quite illiterate Lohars and Barhais roaming from one muballa to another and 
crying ‘ Kam Lohar, Kaum Barhai!’ The students began to decrease in number. 
so much so that in the course of a few months the number of students on the roll 
dwindled to 25. The boys are disgusted with the school owing to the total exclu. 
sion of literary education. From a thriving state showing hopefal signs of suc- 
cess, the school has passed into a deplorable condition. The sooner notice is taken 
of this unsatisfactory state of things the better for all concerned.” 


26. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 9th November, observes: “ Two letters 
The Muiammadan Educational Con- have appeared on the coming session of the Muhan- 
ference. madan Educational Conference during the week which 
deserve notice. Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan of Aligarh in the course of a letter 
to the Institute Gazette thinks that Muhammadans should not be asked to annually 
spend money on the Conference for mere show which has not achieved any satisfac- 
tory results. Instead of a large number of —— attending the Conference, a few 
persons should meet together to see how the cause of Muhammdan education may 
be best served. He is for technical education and says that a start should be made 
with a Khansaman class. Another letter on the same subject has appeared in 
the Pioneer from Nawab Mehdi Husain Fateh Navaz Jung of Lucknow. He 
desires the Conference to make dn improvement in another way. Says he:— 


“There are certain features connected with the Educational Conference which I dis- 
rove and would fain see them modified, Having once in a serious and solemn manner 
asserted the fact that we are loyal subjects of the British Government and that we fully appre- 
ciate the blessings of English rule, we ought to be content, and not in season and out of season 
go on repeating an assertion, the reiteration of which lays us open to the imputation of being 
obsequious flatterers, and, apart from that, detracts from oar sincerity when we feel it our daty 
to protest against the policy or action of the Government which we believe is detrimental to us 
Take as an illustration what is happening in connection with the University Commission’s Report. 
The Mubammadans in the various parts of India are protesting against many of the recommends: 
tions contained therein, and they, in very many instances, are joining hands with other communitie 
in so doing. Now the Educational Conference will either come out with a resolution which 
will embody s hymn of praise of this report, or the utmost that can be expected of it is that! 
will ignore this subject altogether. Either course will be open to the suspicion of not being quit 
honest and failing to express the unanimous opinion of the whole community.” | 
The Conference will fail to establish its claim as representative of the 
educated Muhammadans, if it hesitates to strongly condemn the Universities 
Commission’s Report and fails to ratify the opinion expressed by a large section 
of the Muhammadan community. The Nawab proceeds to say :— 
ln a letter to the Pioneer last year I pbinted out that the time had arrived when the 
thoughtful and educated members, of our community must take into their serious considerstie® 
whether they gain anything by being in alienation from the other communities,’ and I atill hol 
that opinion. They must sympathise and make common cause with them in matters in which 
their joint welfare is involved, quite apart from the fact as to whether they join the Congress or 
not.” i 92 1 
We need not assure him that the Congress men will be only too glad to extend 
their hands to our Aligarh friends if they change their attitude of aloofness, 
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whick bas proved 80 disastrous to our common interests. Besides matters ih 
je agreement is not possible, there are several questions of ape and Loc 
importance’ in which the educated Hindus and Muhammadans can take joint — 
to the common good of the fatherland. We wish Nawab Mehdi Husain would take 
s lead in the matter. As to the Congress enthusiasm being om the wane, the good 
Nawab need not be anxious on that score. His informant, whoever that individual 
may be, is surely wrong in telling him that Mr. Kalicharan Banerji has not 
been nominated President of the coming session of the Gongress on the score of 
his being a Christian, and that the interests of the minority are not quite safe in the 
hands of those who enjoy the advantage of numbers. For the edification of Nawab 
Mehdi Husain, we may say that three times Christians have presided over the 
Congress, and that, in spite of the majority of Congress men being orthodox Hindus, 
hardly two orthodox Hindus have occupied the chair during the last seventeen 
y ears. 7 a 


HD. Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. 
(9).—General. 


27. The Edward Gazette (Shähjahänpur), of the 10th November, expresses 
dissatisfaction at the reappointment by Government 

cine ti eben Obl ase Of Raja Tasaddug Rasul Khan, C. S. I., a taluqdar 
Met Prova sin. the Bara Banki district, as a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council in the United Provinces,. remarking 

that though the Raja is a gentleman of high social position, he takes no interest in 
lities. During his last term he gave uo proof of his fitness for a seat on the 
islative Council. He has hardly shown any sympathy with the “ national ” 
affairs of the Musalmans so far. He has made no contribution either to the 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh or to the Sir Saiyid Ahmad Memorial Fund. He 


onde promised to Mohsin-ul-Mulk to grant a scholarship of Rs. 10 a month to the 


Muhammadan College for two years, but he has not yet made good his word. He 
never gave any kind of pecuniary aid to the Nadwat-uwl-Ulama or the Anjuman-i- 
Himdyat Lela m at Lahore, or to any Muhammadan school or orphanage. It 
isa pity indeed that sucha person should have been nominated again to the 


Legislative Council as a representative of the Muhammadan community in the 
United Provinces. 


28. The Almora Akhbdr, of the 31st October, says that Sir William Muir's 
name is a household word in Kumaun to this day, 


Lieutenant-Governor’s late tour in 
the 


lang and the arlovanens df bunt. though 31 or 32 years have elapsed since he held the 


Of the en nection with the working reins of the Government of the United Provinces. He 
is well-known for his sympathy with the public and 

his laudable efforts for encouraging the spread of education. But none of his 
five or six successors were able to gain such reputation and popularity, and their 
tours in Kumaun were considered by the people to be unnecessary burdens owing 
to the supplies which had to be provided for their camps. But Sir James 
Digges LaTouche’s late visit to Almora will effect a change in the views of 
the people and convince them of the advantages of the tours of the authorities. 
he advent of His Honor in these Provinces was a signal to the gaunt spectre of 
famine to depart. It is believed that during his stay at Naini Tal His Honor 
supplied money and blankets to the needy, and the doors of the Government House 
Were always open'to persons who had any grievances to lay before His Honor. 
is fame spread to Almora and the inhabitants of that town became very anxious 
to profit by his generosity and sympathy with the people. The Lieutenant- 
overnor lately paid a visit to Almora and gratified their desire. He ins ected 
t e village schools and gave prizes to students. A shrewd ruler like Sir James 
might have acquired an insight into the irregular proceedings of the official 
lirelings in connection with the collection of supplies during his tour. The pea- 
Santry most gladly supply milk, grass and firewood to the camps of officers, 
wih e misfortune is that the official hirelings misappropriate a large portion 


Quantities than are actually required. The editor does ‘not like to 


to their own use, and that consequently they collect consi: , 


Epwarp Gazerrs, 
10th November, 
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AtmoRA AKHBAR, 
Zist October, 1902. 


another Native Deputy Magi 


statement 


haldi plants for protection. But the exclusion of the ar from this privilege 
presses very hard on them. The prohibition should be withdrawn and cultiva. 
tors allowed to make use of the leaves of timber trees as before. Thirdly, the 
tracts of land, which had not been surveyed, which had no timber trees, but which 
were conterminous with surveyed lands, were formerly allowed to be broken by 
agriculturists for cultivation. But this practice has lately been strictly prohibited. 
The prohibition should be cancelled up to the extent of 20 miles, especially in respect 
of lands situated inside village lands. Fourthly, cultivators require stakes or poles 
for the support of cucumber and other creepers, but they are not allowed to take 
wood from trees for the purpose, which involves hardship on them. Fifthly, 
agriculturists in the villages situated in the vicinity of reserved forests have great 
difficulty in obtaining grass and wood from such forests and are severely punished 
for breaehes of the Forest Rules. Facilities should be provided for the supply of 
grass and wood for agricultural purposes. Sizthly, chabutra (fence) has been 
built round many civil forests, and villagers are not allowed to take. wood or to 
graze cattle. This restriction should be removed. Seventhly, indents for the 
supply of wood are sanctioned in August every year, but the cultivators find it 
difficult to obtain passes, and there is great delay in marking trees to be felled. 
The Foresters and Forest guards should meet at the headquarters in September, 


and take passes from Rangers and at once deliver them to cultivators after mark- 
ing the trees. 


The protection of forests is necessary by all means, but the supply of grass 
and wood to cultiyators is equally 3 8 might still further 
increase the Forest guards, but these should consider themselves to be mere 
chaukidärs and should not harass villagers. The supervision of forests should be 
entrusted to village malguzars, thokdars and patwüris. If any of them do not 
perform their duties properly, the Forest officials should report them to the authori- 
ties who should warn them for the first offence and 


5 them on the repetition 
of an offence. Moreover, the forest officials should plant new trees where neces 


sary. It would seem that agricultural classes in Kumaun are worse off than 


their brethren in the plains in the matter of supply of wood, grass and fodder. 


29. The Rozgndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th November, referring 

.,The want of friendly intercourse the recent ill-treatment of a native graduate 
eee Deputy Magistrate at Fartäbgarh hy the Europes” 
District Superintendent of Poſſee as noticed by im Hindustani, and te 74 
3 ae istrate by a Euro trict Magistrate in the Ag 
Division, observes that the real vost of the fack of goodwill and free intercourt 


between Indians and Englishmen is not the pardah system, or the differen 
of religion, as some European writers assert, hut the : 


ill-treatment of nativet 


„ ea of GC =e & & &* & Gay ee Ste at 
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by vil Service has been broug 
into heep ite ey 


ever established between them and Englishmen. Tt is a pity that even after two 


hundred years of British rule in India there should still exist so much strangeness 
and aloof ness between the rulers and the ruled. This state of things is greatty 
to be regretted. The present Viceroy should endeavour to check this growing evil 
and thus save the entire British nation from acquiring.an evil reputation amon 


the natives. The European officers. who ill-treat natives shoul invariably be 
debarred from promotion. ce 


30. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 10th November, referring to the 

| murder of a cook and a punkah coolie by. some sol- 

, Tae punishment Of the diers of the 9th Lancers at Sialkot, the failure of the 

: „ authorities to detect the culprits and the consequent 

departmental punishment inflicted by the Government of India on the whole of the 

regiment, observes that notwithstan ing the regiment has been very leniently dealt 

with in view of its services in the late Transvaal war, the Anglo-Indian commu- 

nity and press have raised a clamour against Lord Curzon. The punishment, 

though inadequate, has however allayed the native public feeling, and convinced 

the people of His Excellency's earnest desire to bring the offenders to book in such 
cases. 


V.—LA&GISLATION. 


Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 


31. The Mohini (Kanauj), of the 2nd November, expresses satisfaction 
that the introduction of railways has afforded great 
cue tts on female railway passen- facilities to the people for travelling, but regrets to 
say that female passengers do not enjoy full protec- 
tion. A Hindu and his wife lately travelled in a railway train from Lucknow. He 
alighted from his carriage at a station for some purpose. The train started off and 
he was left behind. He told his wife to await him at the next station. He 
resumed his journey by the next train. On arrival at the next station he found 
that his wife had been outraged bya native military official in the meantime, 
The case is under investigation. The editor then refers to the case of Mr. F. J. 
Pruce, Deputy Examiner of Accounts, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, who was 
charged by a European lady of assaulting her during a railway journey, and put on 
trial before the District Magistrate of Shähja hänpur but acquitted. 


32. The Ain-ul-Akhbar (Moradabad) of the 28th October, says that several 

complaints have been made in the press regarding the 

noha a high prices charged to passengers for sweetmeats and 

By og cakes at stations on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 

way. When rene wing the arrangements for the next year it is to be hoped that the 

authorities will fix lower rates in view of lower prices ruling the market than at 
present. | 


VII.—Post Orrics. gk. 
Nil. 


VIII. NIA Try E Societies AND Reticrous AND SocrAL Marrers. 


88. A cor t of the Qudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 7th November, 
Tifecling re 1 that since last year bad blood has been created 
— — A f between the Hindus and Musalmans at Kaimganj in the 
Farrukhabad District. Last year, during the Muhar- 


nun the Hindus were induced by some local Government officials to hold a natch 
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to it by all means in their power. The 

is thus 8 enn —— 

of retired who, 


soon as possible. 
TX.—MisceLtLaseous. 


34. The Oudh Punch erg . supplement of or 6th November, 

mien states t ng to a correspondent of the Passa 

oy fo, Fabsider in the Punjab im te Akhbdr, the patwaris and supervisor-kanungos of 
the Gujranwala Tahsil in the Gujranwala district, 

were lately sent for and shut * in a room (at the Tahsil), and then the Tahsildar 
called out, in the presence of the Deputy Commissioner himself, that any 
Government servants who refused to be inoculated with plague serum would be 
dismissed from Government service at once. It is a pity that, while Govern- 
ment has prohibited compulsion in the matter of inoculation, the people should 
still be forced to undergo the operation in this manner. The people of the United 
Provinces have pi 5 reason to be thankful to both their late and present 


Lieutenant-Governors for not tolerating the use of force or threat on the part of 
any local officers in connection with inoculation. 


35. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 12th November, referring 

to the ravages that plague has been committing for 

Ae tere the last six years in India, observes that the weekly 
statements of plague mortality published by Govern- 

ment giving only the total figures might be made more useful if they showed per- 
centages of deaths among the Hindu and the Mubammadan populations, respectively, 
in the various districts and towns, so that it could at once be seen whether Hindus 
or Musalmans die most from the disease. The writer has heard that though 
the Musalman population exceeds Hindus in the Punjab, mortality among the 
latter community is greater. What could be the cause of it? Is it due to any 
particular kind of food eaten by either community, or to any other difference in 
their mode of living? The Musalmans of course take flesh and onions, while 
Hindus, as a rule, abstain from them. Has the difference of mortality between 


the two communities anything to do with the difference in their res ve modes 
of disposal of their dead? wy 
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2242 I.—Porrrios. E 
Nil. | 
(b).— Home. 


1. Tue Oudh 1 (Lucknow), : the 15th November, publishes a 
mmunication from a Kashi Nath, retired Tahsildar 
e byGoverament Who says that the account of the Imperial Darbar 


held by Maharaja Yudhisthir at Delhi, published in 
the Oudh Akhbar of the 3rd idem, not only bears witness to the 7 — and 


strength of India at the time, but also refers to the works of public utility intro- 
duced on that occasion. If the coming Coronatian Darbar at Delhi is not followed 
by the introduction of any useful works, the Darbar will be open to the charge of 
being held simply for show and self-aggrandisement. In honour of the Darbar 
Government should take steps to ameliorate the economic condition of this country 
which is hard beset with poverty, to provide food for the poor, to promote agricul- 
ture and the means of irrigation, to check diseases, and to promote mutual sym- 
pathy and good feeling between the rulers and the people, 


2. The Ord) (Bijnor), 7 hed Lal wy expresses surprise that 
— Mr. Saiyid Mahmud does not appear to have been 
e the Coronation Br invited to the coming Coronation Darbar, and urges 


that the omission may be rectified. 


8. The Dru (Bijnor), of the 7th November, refers to the ill-treatment to 

which Indians were subjected in the Transvaal by 

apitreatment of Indians im South the Boers, and expresses satisfaction that the Boers 

have received their deserts. The editor regrets that, 

although the Transvaal has been occapied by Englishmen, the disabilities under 

which Indians laboured have not yet been withdrawn. A meeting was lately held 

by the Indian residents in London and some sympathetic Englishmen, and it was 

resolved to draw the attention of Parliament to the subject. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, will give the matter his best attention an 
improve the position of Indians in South Africa. : 


4, The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th November, says that Lord Curzon 
is desirous that the natives of this country should 
“rth ede rule E Ta. . be happy and contented. But such a happy event is 

out of the question unless and until they are granted 
the same rights and privileges which Englishmen enjoy. They have little share 
inthe administration of the country, and all the appointments from the highest 
down to the village echaukidar are in the gift of British officers. It is to be 
regretted that Englishmen, being the rulers of the land, treat the children of the soil 
with contempt. It would be well if the minor official bureaus were left to the 
management of natives, subject to the control of Europeans. The writer urges 
that the Military charges should be equally divided between India and England, 
that the cost of wars undertaken for the defence of India should be defrayed 


from the Indian and British treasuries in equal proportions ; that all branches of 


the public service should be manned by natives, only the highest appointments 
being reserved for Englishmen; that a new indian Parliament composed of one- 
third native members and two-thirds English members should be established in 
London for the control of Indian affairs, and recommends some other administrative 
reforms in the same strain. If England saw her way to adopting the above 
suggestions, her position in this country would be greatly strengthened and she 
could safely withdraw the British garrison from this country, discontinue the 


subsidy paid to the Amir of Kabul, and have nothing to fear from her enemies. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th November, notices the two 
paride ee articles 2 “ Indica 1 pa pg Bt 

— question as to the positionof IN DO PHIL Us to the toneer of the 14th and the lot 
22 . November respectively, and concludes its notice with 


the following remarks ;—" The faults of bureaucracy become apparent when two 


other facts are taken into consideration. They are the neglect of the Indian 
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trading classes and the attitude in regard to legislation. Indian traders and money 

lenders haye not much reason to be pleased with their present state. It is gener- 

ally assumed, as the writer says, that no class has so much cause for gratitude to 
British rule; the bone of peace is thrown to them, and they are invited to gnaw it 
and be thankful. Undoubtedly peace is all important to trade, but blessings are 
soon forgotten and taken as a matter of course, while inconveniences and disad- 
vantages stick. The application of limitation to suits, and the solvents of new 
ideas, have revolutionised the business methods of the country ; the recovery of 
debt has become more difficult and precarious, the rate of interest has fallen, and 
the income-tax is cordially detested both for its own sake and for the manner of 
its assessment. This is bad in all conscience. And when in the abundance of 
their arrogance, the officials think they can by a dash of the pen make or mar the 
industrial activity of the country, the ‘evils of bureaucracy become too glaring. 
The Permanent Settlement is now cried down; the rayatari system is breaking 
down and the ryats becoming rack-renting middlemen ; the rent laws of India are 
being amended, reformed and added to without giving relief to the aggrieved. All 
these prove beyond ‘doubt that a Government whose officers do not agree to pro- 
fit by experience is doomed to failure. By a fiat, a man may be imprisoned, a prince 
may be made; but by such a process the economic condition of a country cannot be 
created. If the officers and ministers fail, the Crown will succeed, says Ixpo- 
PHILUS. With the]progress of events the influence of the Crown is gaining ground. 
The Ministers could not stay the South African War, but the King stopped it 
in a week. The late Queen gave us a Proclamation, our a Charta of 
liberties ; the officials have made it a dead letter. During the Darbar the King- 
Emperor may advance one more step and confer on Indians the rights and privi- 
leges of British citizenship. If our hope is realised, that will solve half the diffi- 
culties that prevent India from taking her proper place in the British Empire.” 


Il.—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F'RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III. Narr Srarzs. 


6. A correspondent of the Oudh Punch (Lucknow), of the 13th November, 
Requisition of the Government of Complains that the Delhi Darbar has greatly added 
India for the supply of elephantsby to the difficulties of the Ministers of Native States. 
‘The Viceroy has asked the ruling chiefs to lend their 
elephants with haudas (seats) of the old type to Government for use at the 
Darbar. The Ministers of the Chiefs are at their wits’ end. Few States now keep 
good elephants, inasmuch as phætons, chariots, motor-cars and bicycles are the 
fashion of the day. If the Ministers can collect some elephants by hook or by 
érook, they cannot by any means provide hawdas of the old type, for artizans qua- 
lified to make them, especially at so short a notice, are not to be found. 


7. The Riydéz-ul-Akhbér (Gorakhpur), of the 16th November, referrin 
p2ransfer of the Hedjaz Famine Relief £0 the Hedjaz Famine Relief Fund, amounting to 28 
posited in the Hyderabad ierat 2 bad ‘Treasuryto thousand rupeesand tothe Turkish Relief Fund, which 

iota were deposited in the Hyderabad Treasury, and which 


- were first transferred to the Hedjaz Railway Fund and subsequently to the 


Victoria Memorial Fund, observes that, according to the Pioneer, the retransfer 
of the two Funds in question to the Memorial Fund has been made by the Nizam's 
order and the money will be devoted to that part of the Memorial scheme which 
will be of great public utility. However useful the work, to which it has been 
proposed to devote the money, may be, pious Musalmans think that no work could 
be more meritorious than the Hedjaz Railway. Such being the Muhammadan 
feeling, it is but just and fair that the two Funds above referred to should be 
retransferred from the Memorial Fund to the Hedjaz Railway Fund, by whoever 
may be responsible for the transfer of the Funds—the Nizam or Mr. Walker. The 
Memorial Fund, to which the Indian princes and rich and well-to-do-persons of all 
races in this country have liberally contributed, does not stand in need of the Funds 
in question. The transfer of the Funds to the Memorial Fund is viewed with great 
disfavour by the Muhammadan community. The measure will be Aer de 
re ab} ; 35 soul of her late Majesty who granted full religious liberty to 
Be | 8 2 24. Mia, LY aoe 
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n; TV .—Apumisrration. ee 
ca). Judicial and Revenue. 
: Bibs ie 7 
(5).— Pol ice. 


8. The Rahbar (Moradabad), of the 14th November, in an article headed, 
3 The Police Commission should take a lesson from the 
nature of animals,” contends. that the tiger and other 
wild beasts, though so very strong and ferocious, are to be found starving and 
falling off in numbers, while deer, weak and timid as they are, are well fed and 
numerous. The reasons are not far to find. The deer have always plenty of food 
at hand, but the tiger sometimes cannot get prey which fly from it, and has to 
starve in consequence. Government being the lord of the country, Government 
officers may be compared with tigers, and the people with deer. if Government 
has benefited by strengthening itself, the measure has also proved injurious to it 
in some ways. Owing to its Political rule in Native States and Police rule in 
British territories, it is dreaded by respectable as well as criminal classes. The 
authorities should enjoy the confidence of the people, so that the latter may appeal 
to them for help and not give them a wide berth. Formerly the District Magis- 
trates were popular with the people, but since they have also become the head 
of the local police, the attitude of the people towards them has undergone a 
complete change. The police are as dangerous in the hands of young Magistrates 
as a knife is in the hands of achild. Sir George Campbell combined the Magis- 
trates and the Police, who are the two most powerful forces in the country. The 
efforts of the Police Commission for police reform are doomed to failure until the 
two forces are separated from each other. 


(c).—Finance and Taæation. 


9. The Urdj (Bijnor), of the 28th October, says that it would appear from 
an official statement lately published by the Govern- 
Increase in the excise revenue. ment of India that the excise revenue has increased 
from Rs. 4,80,00,000 in 1891 to Rs. 5,60,00,000 in 
1901. Thus there has been an increase of 80 lakhs in ten years. The use of opium 
and liquor is highly injurious to the health of the people and has proved the ruin of 
many respectable families. It is to be regretted that Government, deriving as it does 
a large revenue from intoxicating drugs and liquor, takes no effectual steps to check 
their use. Some time ago an attempt was made to check the use of opium in vain. 
Opium is cultivated in several lakhs of acres of land. When the use of liquor 
assumed large proportions in France, the French Government at once appointed 
a Medical Commission td suggest measures for checking it. The Government 
of India should not allow itself to be entirely influenced by such greed, but 
should also see to the health and welfare of the people. 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs, 


10. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th November, observes :—‘t We are 

glad to note that Sir James Digges LaTouche has 

cipal Bored for, the Aahaped Muni: vetoed the duty on paper proposed by the Municipality 

paper vetoed by the Lieutenant - Gr. of Allahabad on the ground that it will interfere with 

the progress of education among the people. The 

duty proposed would have been a great burden on Indian mills, particularly those 
which pay a heavy duty on every article used by them in manufacturing paper.” 


11. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the it 3 expresses 1 740 
| tion that on tne motion of Mirza Jamal-uddin Ahma 
cipat Board ofthe mantiactarset srs Khan Sahib, the Municipal Board of Benares lately 
resolved to remove all factories for the manufacture of 
e fortis situated inside the town to a place outside, on grounds of public health. 
This is a very wise decision for which the residents of the town should be very 
thankful to the Board and the Mirza. There is another public nuisance which 
does not seem to have attracted the notice of the Board. The drainage pipes, &c., 
&c. are enamelled at Misir Pokhrù, and the bad smell emanating from the place is 
simply intolerable. This work should also be done at some place outside the city. 
8 189 
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12. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 17th November, complains 
ene e e 9 f dag tote weross the public toad, Lad — 
Bad condition of & road e Beneres. the Central Hindu College to Kamachcha, in the 
Benares City at the point near the well where the raj 
turns. The hole is always full of mud and dirty water and ekkas and 


N > * Ca riages 
run the risk of breaking their springs inerossing it. It is to be hoped that the local 
municipality will carry out the necessary repairs. — 


13. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 15th November, says that it would seen 


5 pi 45 — 8 b is exercised over the 
29 regarding the water- Agra C Board. any persons make 
e least delay in paying à municipal tax, their * 


* * y is at once distrained and sold. But nobody cares whether water 


is properly supplied to the peo le. On the 4th Noyember the supply of wate 
Was — arhich. caused a — deal of ineonvenience to the — 2 Has 
the City Magistrate any idea of the public inconvenience on such an occasion ? 


14, The, Agra Akhbdr, of the 14th November, says that, though Naibasti 
is a large muhalla at Agra, the water-pipe has not 

gine th naballe Raibasti, stage. been extended to it to the great inconvenience of the 
residents. The residents consequently sent up an 

application to the Municipal Board on the let September last, praying that either 
‘water might be laid on to their quarters, or the houses which are beyond 600 feet 
from the nearest stand . be exempted from the water-rate, under the law. No 


reply has been received to the application, nor does any action appear to have yet 


been taken on it. 


15. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th November, says that the 
residents of muhalla Narahi in Lucknow are very 

.. Fre, cypstrnction of side-drains in thankful to Government and the Municipal Board for 
) the construction of side-drains. But the contractor 
instead of digging and flagging the drains one by one, has dug all the drains at once 
with the result that e cannot go through by-lanes, which is a source of 
great inconvenience and trouble to parda-nashin ladies. It would seem that a drain 


will pass through a piece of land on which a poor old man’s house is situated. The 
man was asked by the Municipal Board to part with his house but he foolishly 
lid not accept the proposal. Now it has been decided that the house should be 


dismantled, the drain constructed, and then the house rebuilt over the drain. The 
editor urges that even in that case some compensation should be paid to the house- 
owner inasmuch as his house will always be damp owing to the drain passing under 
it. 7 


16. The Nizam- ul- Hulk (Moradabad), of the 24th October. says that the 
Municipal Board at Moradabad has, for some time, 
of the Munitivel Boarder Haza past, engaged the services of a Veterinary Assistant 
: | and directed him to examine all animals intended 
for slaughter with a view to preventing the slaughter of sick and weak animals 
But his examination of such animals has led to no improvement in the quality of 
meat supply, and there is general dissatisfaction among the porate with his work. 
It is believed that he has arranged an exchange with another Veterinary Assistant, 
who, it may be presumed, ia a friend of his and will follow in his footsteps. Under 
these circumstances it would be well if the Chairman of the Municipal Board got 
another man independently of the present incumbent. 


( 2 ).—~Ed uc at ion. 


17. The Advocate ao of the : * November, says :—“ One - 
progress of educa quinquennium of educational activity expired 1 

last quinguannium in the United ero. March last. During this period several reforms were 
pee pale : introduced and new departures made. The study of 
science bas been enforced in schools and colleges ; but the ill-equipment of man 
defeats the object of the study, Drawing has sd made compulsory throngbont 


_ the-primary and lower middle pe of Anglo-Vernacular Schools. This is! 


4% 


move in the right direction. But the pity is that drawing, as practised in out 
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of 28 per cent. for the last quinquennium as against 25 per cent. of the previous. In 
all colleges the increase is steady, in secondary schools rather slow, and in the 
The primary stage only it is satisfactory. The percentage of scholars to the population 
hly of school age is 11°7 for boys, 6 for girls, and 6°33 for both together, as against 
9°26, 46 and 65°02 five years ago. The total expenditure from all sources, public 
The and private, stands at Rs. 454 lakhs for a population of about 44 crores, coming to 
196- 13 d. 5 head; from public funds provincial, local and municipal, were contribut- 
ed only Rs, 254 lakhs, giving the rate of 5/6d. per head of the entire expenditure 
incurred last year, one-sixth was for collegiate education, one-seventh for second- 
ary and three-eights for primary. The District Boards spend 22 instead of 38 
per cent. of their education budget on primary education. That secondary educa- 
tion is also partly supported from Local Funds is not due to any wilful inatten- 
tion to the Government of India’s wishes, but because the Loca] Government is at 
fault, having imposed on District Boards the task of helping secondaty education. 
The results of examinations are given below for the year 1901-02 and 1896-97 
in two sets of figures, candidates and passes: M. A. and D. 8c—37 and 19, 27 
and 17; B. A.—217 and 148, 267 and 131; B. 8c.~5 and 3, 8 and 7; Intermedi- 
ate—530 and 273, 564 and 236; Entrance—1,162 and 592, 1,579 and 647; School 
‘Final —346 and 181, 242 and 144; English Middle~—2,595' and 923, 3,094 and 894; 
Vernacular Middle—3,429 and 2,448, 3,333 and 1,485; Upper Primary—16,120 
and 11,447, 12.520 and 7,932 ; Lower Primary—33,172 and 25,969, 24,356 and 
18,027. Beience is yet unpopular, due to our imaginative tendency, ill-equipped 
laboratories and bad methods of teaching. The English Middle and the Lower 
Primary Examinations have now been abolished, the former on the recommen- 
dation of the Simla Education Conference, and the latter on that of Sir Antony 
3 99 Committee. In the Government Resotetlon 8 the Report v 
re t ‘the Upper Primary will no longer as à public examinati™’. 
What it will be is not eld; vot how and by whom it is to be conducted. The 
general summary as given above is hopeful and shows good progress. 
neation in the different stages, of different types aad of special classes, is 
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Sir Antony MacDonnell introduced certain changes in the Regulations in 

b It was the institution of a Matriculation examination 9K 
sede both the Entrance and the School Final examination, with addition, in 
quantity and quality, to the subjects for the test. Though there was to be but 
one examination, the certificates were to be different. Matriculates going up to 
the University, and School Final Passes to qualify for employment in offices, All 
these regulations are now again under the consideration of a Sub-Committee 
Candidates for the LL.B. examination have begun to go down. Science labor. 
atories of the Muir College are said to be now at their best: but many student, 
are not ready to study science. While the Universities Commission pronounced 
itself against cram, Mr. Pirie ascribes the failure of two of his good students ty 
the present press outcry against this vicious habit. The Boarding house manage. 
ment of the Aligarh College is the best and is described for imitation by others. 
The professors of the Roorkee College complain of falling off in the average 
intelligence and industry of the students during the last few years, we resume, 
since other Provinces were excluded from sending students there. hy are 
men holding the certificate of a Foreman Mechanic from the Roorkee College 
not employed as such in workshops, much less relied upon? In secondary 
schools the teaching of English is as bad as ever; in Middle Vernacular Schools 
History, Geography and Science are very badly taught. The Primary stage forms 
the corner-stone of the educational edifice of every nation. The proverbial three 
R’s are taught here. To these have been added the Geography of India, rudi- 
ments of agriculture and drawing, a move in the right direction, if these are taught 
more for training the hand and eye and developing the mind, heart and will. 
Training, and not information so much, should the aim of the primary stage. 


And no expenditure should be grudged for this purpose. It is here, however, that 


the Government and the people are both at fault. The teachers are illiterate, 
half-literate, but never trained ones. There are bogus schools and ill-equipped, 
ugly-looking, ill-ventilated and ill-shaped houses used for a purpose for which 
they were never intended. The grant-in-aid system is hardly conducive to the 
attainment of good results. And the best years ofa boy’s life when his mind is 
a tabulu rasa on which the teacher can write anything are spent in accumulating 
information, mainly wrong and distorted, under the thumb rule methods where 
training is the last thing to be expected. Conferences may sit, Commissions may 
report, Resolutions * opine, Circulars may enjoin, but the one thing needful 
is wanting—a clear idea of what is education and the man to put it to practice. 
While there is much tall talk and gnashing of teeth over higher education, the 
State and educated Indians leave the children to the tender mercies of an ill- 
trained or untrained, and in many cases, almost illiterate teacher. When the 
foundation is shaky, how can the superstructure be steady and lasting ? 


Female education is very slow in progress. Indian parents are very jealous 
about the moral welfare of their daughters. They believe the home to be safer 
from evil influences than the school. That girls in schools set apart for them 
learn little of the three R’s is another cause of the backwardness of female 
education. Female teachers are as rare as the Dodo of Madagascar. The Principal 
of the Colvin Taluqdars' School refused to send his report to the Director, but a 
copy was sent in subsequently in compliance with instructions from the Commis- 
sioner. The Reformatory School is progressing well. The Lucknow Industrial 
School is now in a moribund state. This is due to two reasons: The abolition of 
the literary and general instruction course brought the number on the rolls from 
155 to 14 at once. The number on the rolls on March last was 59 only. Whoever 
advised the adoption of such a measure was sadly blind, wilfally or unintention- 
ally, to the tendencies of the age. Even the illiterate artizan likes to see his boy 
learn a litile of the three R’s along with his ancestral trade. The middle classes 
may appreciate such an institution if only industrial training is wedded to gen- 
eral instruction. Even under the present circumstances the school could command 
some measure of support if it combined, in its present course, the ornamental 
with the useful. A six-years course to teach ordinary carpentry. or smithy with 
the elements of drawing suited to the trade does not appeal to a poor artizan, 
much less to a gentleman. Both the bazar workshops and the night school have 
proved failures.. The Medical School is all right and may shortly be raised to the 


status ofa college. The Agricultural School has got two landowners as students; 
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tts status is" also do de raised to that of a college. Mr. Lewis has a dread of 
p. vate institutions and runs them down at every fark Physical — is being 
done a little too much. We are no believers in moral training by books, The 
Director concludes his report with a quotation from Ruskin on education: “It 


means teaching them le) to behave us they do not behave. . . . . Itis 
painful, continual, and difficult work; to be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, and by praise—but above all by example.” That is to say, 
education is, as Professor Blackie put it, more being than doing. The ideal is 
good and understandable, but the teacher is wanting and his methods. 


18, The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th November, referring to 
— seuiiaiiiaias the circular letter of the Government of India ad- 
of india to, Local Governments, ix r dressed to Local Governments on the 24th October 
” damen oro. last in re the report of the Universities Commission, 
observes that the letter clearly shows that the Viceroy has given his attention to 
the views expressed by the public and the press and tried to meet the trend of 
public opinion as far as possible with a view to allay the anxiety of the people, 
for which His Excellency is entitled to public gratitude. His Excellency has 
acted very wisely in publishing the letter above referred to and giving the public 
another opportunity for expressing its opinion. The editor expresses approval of 
the views of the Government of India in general, as expressed in that letter, 
but protests against any increase in the examination fees. Too high prices are 
charged for text-books: these books are changed almost every year; college fees 
are steadily raised, and the period of education will be extended from four to six 
years. To say nothing of the poorer classes, even the great middle class do and 
will find it difficult to educate their sons. Indeed the prospects of the middle class 
in this matter are very gloomy. To crown all, it has been proposed to raise 
the examination fees. overnment is really deserving of being called Ma 
bap (father and mother) of the people in view of the measures above referred 
to! Government contends that it is anxious to give high education to natives, but 
its contention is not much supported by its modus operandi. Of all civilized 
countries India is the most backward in education, and therefore the Government 
of India should spend more on education than other countries: but it is to be regretted 
that the case is just the reverse. The Government of India yield the palm 


even to some native states. The Oudh Samdchdr then quotes a statement from 


an article contributed by the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda to the East and West 
on the education of the backward classes, showing the percentage of illiterate to 
total population, the percentage of expenditure on education to total revenue and 
the expenditure of education per head in respect of America, some advanced coun- 
tries in Europe, India and some native states. According to the statement, the 

ercentage of expenditure on education to total revenue is 34°77 in the United 

tates, 8°95 in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 0°95 in India, 3°34 in Mysore 
and 6˙5 in Baroda. Can the editor ask the Government of India to wipe off the 
stigma of 833 at least as against the native states, if not against foreign 
countries 


19. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 20th November, publishes in extenso 

the Resolutions adopted at the Fifth Annual Meeting 

ation'e protest “against some Awocl- of the United Provinces Graduates Association held 
mission.” u Universities Gom- at Allahabad on the 8th idem protesting against 
some recommendations of the Universities Com- 


mission. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 
Nil. 
(q).—General. 


20. The Tohfa-i-Hi ‘nor) of the 18th November, praises Lord Curzon 

Vicer vi een all parts of the wide Indian Empire and 

oy’s late visit to Jhansi. netrating even those parts which were never 

visited by his predecessors in office, with a view to acquiring an insight into the 

condition of the country, The editor publishes a vernacular translation of His 
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ying heart and soul to 
iceroy has infused new life into the administra. 
tion and appointed a number of Commissions to enquire into the defects of the adminis. 
tration and to suggest reforms. The editor refers to the appointment of Irriga. 
tion and Education Commissions with approval, and urges that Government shogid 
deliver landholders and cultivators from the clutches of Shylocks by making then 
advanees without interest or at nominal interest. The village bank scheme which 
was introduced with a flourish of trumpets, does not bid fair to be succesgfy) 
for the simple reason that persons who are expected to finance the banks are 
themselves involved in debt. 
21. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 14th November, says that 
news has been received from Umballa to the effect 
Umballa shooting ease. that Dr. Franklin, while engaged in shooting jp 
the evening, shot a native. He pleads that he mis. 
took the man for a deer! Bravo! Bravo! No wonder if Dr. Franklin, who 
could take a native to be a deer, would in course of time consider all natives to be 
animals. But if a native mistook a European fora bear and shot him, what 


would be the result ? 


1 


ounn Sawicuiz, 22. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th November, says that 
* another rupture of spleen case bas occurred. This 


9 rae death of 8 u nei. time a khansaman has fallen a victim to the kicks 

eae and blows of an East Indian Railway guard, named 
Corbett, at Asansol. According to the medical evidence the death of the deceased 
was due to a rupture of the spleen! 


7 ͤ eee ae aS a ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Ovpm Samiocuiz, 23. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th November, says that 
ee panes it would seem that an additional expenditure of 


increase in the military chargesof Rs. 1,17,90,000 a year is required for the British garri- 
son in India. The Home Government has, of course, 
proposed that this burden should be thrown on the Indian treasury. Probably this 
increase is due to the late Transvaal War. But what has this country to do with 
it? The British Government is at liberty to do what it likes. However, it should 
see how Indians are treated in South Africa by British settlers. 


— 24. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th November, says: —“ The editor 
16th November, 100. erie! Anus on the ruin of Indes Of the Imperial Argus is a rational imperialist. In 
— the latest issue he writes thus:— 


‘Our 2 in India, so far at least as trade is concerned, may be summed up in a single 
word— Exploitation! In this respect our record in this the best and by far the most densely } 
populated part of the Empire has been in striking and disagreeable contrast with our Colonial 
policy generally.’ 


„He does not concern himself with the ethical aspects, but asks himself the 
cold-blooded utilitarian non-ethical question Does it pay? Then he goes on:— 


he mere fact of increased foreign trade does not answer any one of these vitally 
important questions. Our policy in India has been self-enrichment ; are we enriching ourselves? 
Foreign shipowners are invading an industry not long sgo a British monopoly. Even the 
Italians have managed to increase their Indian fleet from 53 vessels in 1899-1900 to 60 in 
1901-1902, Our policy, then, is clearly not paying our shipping interest in the trade of India. 


‘We have drained India in callous indifference to any result other than our own enrichment, 
and we are rapidly coming to the point, if it is not already reached, when the only result 
= : - increasing enrichment of outside countries en „like ourselves, in the ex ploi- 

ion of India. 


Me ruined the Indian cotton industry to benefit our Lancashire spinners, and Indis now 
imports her cotton goods from Germany! We ruined the Indian sugar industry for the enrich- 
ment of our refiners, and India now supplies her wants from the beetroot fields of the Continent. 
To complete the ruin of her native industries that we might thrive we forced upon India the 
policy of free imports, and she cannot even now provide herself with cigarettes.’ : 


* What says th iti im i k ney, to 
such facts 2” y e British merchant, whose only aim is to make money; 
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25. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 16th November, after quoting, from the 
|, ccondmie sonaitton or chapter on Occupation in Mr. Burn's Census Report 


gapeopiein the United Provinces, Statistics, relating to the various trades and pro- 


mows Rew? fessions carried on by the people in the United Pro- 
vinoes, remarks:— The subsidiary tables Nos. VII and VIII which we repro- 
duce elsewhere, go to prove to what extent the people of these provinces are 
deteriorating and how the number of men following paying occupations is falling 
off. In agriculture, money-lending, administration, defence, commerce, learned and 
artistic professions, all classes are showing signs of deterioration, while in the 
lower trades and occupations we have now less men employed in sugar factories, oil 
presses, building, book-binding, blanket-making, cotton-ginning, spinning and 


weaving, gold, silver, diamonds, brass, copper and other metal manufacturing works, 


hardware, carpentry, and tannery. Lord George Hamilton from his place in the 
House of Commons is assuring the civilised world that we are prospering. 
The United Provinces, the richest provinces of India and Oudh, misnamed as 
the Garden of India, during the last ten years, made no progress either in number 
of population or in the amount of wealth. In the latter, as has been the case with 
number, we are not even in the stationary stage. Our industries are on the decline, 
our industrial classes are dying or turning into agricultural labourers. The burden 
on the land is becoming greater and greater, and we are yet called a marvellously 
progressive and prosperous people. We have blamed our people for their fail- 
ings, but the chapter on Occupation in Mr. Burn’s Report, upon which he could not 
enlarge his observations as he has ably done on the chapters on caste and race 
differences, prevents our saying hard things of people in adverse circumstances. 
If one closely looks into these figures one can not but find his heart almost entirely 
full of despair. With the higher classes played out, the lower industrial classes 
reduced to the position of day-labourers, we do not know what is yet in store for us 
and how after the disclosures made by the figures of the Report, the responsible 
rulers of the land can sit silently and witness the disintegration of the races in 
their struggle for existence.” 


26. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 14th November, refers to a 
letter lately addressed by the Inspector-General 

Aid to Discharged Prisoners’ Society. Of Prisons to the members of the Aid to Discharged 
Prisoners’ Society,” inviting them to take part in 

a meeting of the said Society to be held at Allahabad on the 15th instant, 
under the presidency of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, to consider certain 
proposals in connection with the regulation of the Society’s Fund. It has been 
proposed to abolish the Society, to deposit the fund with the treasurer of the Gov- 
ernment Charitable Funds, who will invest it in Government Promissory Notes, 
and to authorize the Inspector-General of Prisons to devote the income from the 
Fund to the relief of discharged prisoners. If the proposed scheme is adopted, the 
2 will cease to have any control over the Fund; and as the Inspector- 


eneral of Prisons, who cannot be expected to be acquainted with the discharged 


prisoners, will be entirely guided in the matter by jailors, &c., and as the ill- 
treatment of prisoners by jailors is a matter of public notoriety, it can be easily 
imagined how far the discharged prisoners will benefit by the scheme. If the 
Lieutenant-Governor desires to provide relief for discharged prisoners, His Honor 
with not remove the fund from under the public control, and appoint a small com- 
mittee in every district for the distribution of relief. 


27. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 21st November, on the authority 
. of a correspondent, states that a squadron of cavalry 
cavalry and the tehsil oMisiais at Alls on its way from Cawnpore to Delhi halted at Aliganj 
g win in the Etah district on the 7th idem. The tahsildar 

of Aliganj is a hoary-headed man of the old school and is reported to be a conscien- 
tious and honest man held in high respect by all District Magistrates, A sowar 
had a dispute with a shopkeeper and the tahsil jamadar regarding a Band (an 
earthen pot), and from words they came to blows. The sowars of the squadron, 
hearing of the quarrel, appeared on the scene en masse and thrashed all the shop- 
keepers and the tahsil jamadar, who was so seriously hurt that he had to be carried 


on a charpoy to the tahsil, The tahsildar hid in a cultivator's house but, 
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28. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the 7th 
8 60 


mpleins that f 7 
; i I 
T 
iil spare their cattle at this time of f 
tahsil chaprasis are aggravating i 
ough the tahsildar and the naib-taksildar 1 : of 
have suspended the import of graim into the town for fear of their carts being : 
detained, and the people are suffering from the seareity of grain in consequence, el 
Rontrxnarp 29. The Rohilkhand Gazette (Bareilly), of the 16th November, complains p 
iets Woremiber that there are few Englishmen in India who ean hi 


192. Indifference of Anglo-Indian om the vernacular correctly and fluently, and that Gov. 
ernment does not insist on the Anglo-Indian officers 
acquiring a proficiency in the vernacular No wonder European efficers 
who possess only a smattering of the vernacular make mistakes in deciding 
eases of the children of the soil. They receive princely salaries from the Indian 10 
Treasury, but still they do not eare to learn the vernacular well. On the other 
hand, natives are required by Government to ire a t knowledge of 
English, not because it is anxious to admit them to the higher ranks of the public 
service in their own country or in other parts of the British Empire, but simply 
because such knowledge on their part will be a great convenience to Anglo-Indian 
officers. Nothing could be more unjustifiable than such a system of administration 4 
which probably does not exist in any other country. 


F 


V.—LeeIs.arion. x 

Nil. T 

VI.—-RWwar. ’ 

— 30. The Roz Afzun (Bareilly), of the 16th November, contains a paragraph | 
1902. A complaint against the management in Which Hafiz-ud-din, head constable at Khairabad t 


ofthe Rohiikhandend Kamen Railway. in the Sitapur district, complains that the manage 


ment of the railway between Lucknow and Pilibhit is very unsatisfactory. | 
No attempt has been made to provide necessary comforts for passengers at the rail. @ * 
way stations. eg the hot weather passengers cannot easily get water 

to drink. On the 5th September last the writer had oceasion to travel on 

that line, starting from Lucknow. A female relative of his was seated in be f , 
female compartment next to his. When the train arrived at the Aishbagh station 
the ticket-collector attempted to enter the female com nt before the train had 
come toa stand-still. The writer remonstrated with him and jumped out of his 
compartment. On this the ticket-collector threatened to assault him. 


VIL—Posr Orrics. 
Arw-vi-Axwnss, 31. The Ain-ul-Akhbdr (Moradabad), of the the 14th November, complains 
iol at 3 stamps have not been 


ter emine short ofthe supply of qua available at the Moradabad Post-office for about two 
— weeks past, to the great ineonvenience of the public. 

The postal authorities should at once send a supply 
of such stamps to the post-office. 
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VIII.—Native Socreties anv Reticious axp SOctaL Marrers, 


ctiooment of « Bengel lad it of the Cochrane (Allahabad), describes the cir- 
ny te — Zanane Mission et cumstances in which the ladies of the American Zanana 

Mission at Allahabad enticed away in the dead of 
night and conveyed in their Own Carriage, the sister of one Babu Chandra Kant 
Bose, an orthodox Bengali, and points out that, in reply to a letter addressed to 
Miss May by Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, LL.D, on behalf of the Babu, she 
replied that the native lady in question was 30 or 40 years old, and free to act as 
she pleased, and that what was done by her was done of her own free will, and that 
she had already left Allahabad, as she did not like to meet her brother at present. 
The editor asks the missionaries if they could conscientiously say that their pro- 
ceedings in the affair were justifiable. Is not their contention that they never 
baptise a person without his assent, all moonshine ? The Musalmans are accused 
of carrying the Quran in one hand, and the sword in the other: but at all events 
their proceedings are above-board. The underhand proceedings of the Zanana 
Mission, in the unfortunate case above referred to, will be disapproved of even by 
thoughtful Christians, and increase the unpopularity of missionaries among the 
people. The affair has been reported to the District. Magistrate, who has held out 
hopes of redress to Babu Chandra Kant Bose. 


IX.—MIsScELLANEOUS. 


33. The Nasim-i-Agra, of the 15th November, urges that the Commis- 

1 on fortne examination or Sioners and the Collectors should take in and examine 

local newspapers by the Collectors local newspapers, and acquaint themselves with local 
matters referred to in those papers. 


34, The Kanauj Punch, of the 20th November, in a paragraph headed 
“ Cawnpore,’ expresses satisfaction that patients are 
now often heard to recover from plague, which is a 
very hopeful sign. But the town is threatened with a scarcity of food-grains and 
fodder owing to the suspension of the import of these things. The local author- 
ities should take to encouraging imports. As regards the anti-plague inoculation, 
many a native has now taken kindly to it: but the question of the disposal of the 
bodies of persons who die of plague is now engaging the attention of the authorities. 
The shooting of alligators and crocodiles in the Ganges should be prohibited for 
some time, as these beasts are useful in the way of consuming the dead. 


35. The Tohfa-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 18th November, referring to the out- 
break of plague in several districts in these provinces, 


A suggestion for the introduction of advises the Local Government to follow the example 
the United Previn. f the Panjab Government and start a campaign 
of anti-plague inoculation in the infected districts, and 


also publishes short pamphlets explaining the advantages of inoculation. 


PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 


Cawnpore affairs. 


ALLAHABAD: 
The 25th Novr., 1902. 


32. The Oudh Samachar (Lucknow), of the 14th November, on the author- 
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I.—Porrrios. 
(a). Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).—Home. 


1. Tae Hindi Hindosthdn Z mad of ae * November, says that 
among other things the Police Advocate suggests that 

_ 5 suggestion Givil Service examine- a simultaneous Civil Service examination should be 
tion in honour of the Woronssion Der. held in India and poor-houses established in honour 
of the Coronation Darbar. The introduction of such 


an examination would really be welcome to Indians and win their gratitude. 


2. A correspondent of the Riydz-i-Faiz (Pilibhit), of the 20th November, 

} says that Government servants, both Civil and Mili- 

_ Extension ie ra whe have tary, as a rule are very fortunate, inasmuch as they 
boon denied it, in honour of the Coro- receive pensions at their retirement from the service, 
__ which enables them to pass their old age in tolerable 

ease and comfort. But side by side are to be found some classes of public officials 
such as Tahsil Qurg Amins, Ahlmads nilam and cattle-pound muharrirs who are 


denied this privilege and consequently find it difficult to tide over their old age. 


The writer suggests that in honour of the coming Coronation Darbar some provi- 
sion should be made for them and others of that class in one way or another, as has 
already been done for the employés of the Municipal Boards. 


3. The Oudh Samdchdér (Lucknow), of the 2ist November, regrets. to say 

that the Colonial Britishers who boast of their chari- 

acu treatment of Indians in Gouth table benevolence consider the lives of the unfortu- 
nate Indians, who proceed to South Africa in search of 

a living, to be of less value than even a blade of grass and treat them like so many 
animals. In view of the ill-treatment they receive, it is better that they should 
die of starvation at home than endure the disgrace of being styled coolies. But 
the pangs of hunger are intolerable, and Colonists too cannot do without Indians, 
The Indians in South Africa and their friends in England now and then raise a 
clamour against their ill-treatment, but the British Government coaxes and cajoles, 
putting off the consideration of their grievances on one excuse or another. They 
say that a Commission from Natal will visit India in February next to inquire 
into the subject. It remains to be seen whether any good will accrue from it or 
epee it will be as unsuccessful as so many other Commissions that have been 

eld so far. 


4, The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 28th November, regrets to say 
that Anglo-Indian officers, who have true sympathy 
with the children of the country and are desirous of 
winning their love and confidence, are few and far between, and that what is still 
more unfortunate is that the careers of usefulness of such officers are generally 
cut short by one cause or another. Sir John Woodburn was a noble example 
of such, Although his term was to expire in March next, it was expected 
that he might still be able to render another important service to this country 
before his retirement. The appointment of the Police Commission was chiefly 
due to his efforts, and so there was reason to think that he would spare no pains 
to make the Commission a successful one. The editor expresses sorrow and grief 
at Sir John’s death, speaking highly of his sagacity and sympathy with the people, 
giving a history of his official career, and referring to some of his measures which 
made him popular with the natives of Bengal. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th November, observes :—* Perhaps 
the death of no official in India ever aroused such an 
amount of feeling as has been done by the sad death 
of the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Officials in India have died in har- 
ness, many have met with sad and sudden deaths either on the battle-field or while 
performing the quiet duties of civil officers, but the death of none evoked so much 


Sir John Woodburn’s death. 


Death of Sir John Woodburn. 
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feeling of and regret both in official : 
2 . spectacle of thousands" 


even before the issue of 
tion are manifestations unique in their character, 
sachet ee ee N 
dare say nobody will ever question the sinceri 

and regret all over the Bengal Presidency. It has 
and Resolutions, and from the very nature, it must a 
What do these demonstrations indicate? The simple fact 
by his courtesy, sympathy and „ the people 
Indians. To even such of them who never come in 
Lieutenant-Governor, he had beholdened himself by the gen 
he maintained throughout his service, of being a most affable and ki 
An eminent official of his position is not unlikely to disappoin 


to be 
that 
had 


Sir 


matters small and great: but it must be said, to the credit of Sir 
that even disappointed men found little to object to his treatment, and 
returned satisfied with a smiling face. When Sir John Woodburn was drafted 


away from these Provinces to Bengal, it was a that it would be very 
difficult for a no&-Bengal Civilian to rule Bengal and with any amount of success. 
With diverse interests, with conflicting opinions clashing against one another, wi 
a strong non-official public opinion, many a friendly mind entertained 
hension that Sir John Woodburn might not be able 

of a large province with great success. But, as we have sai mooth tongue 
er 
on the administration of Bengal, even in these days of repressive policy. Sir John 
Woedburn’s administration, leaving alone his generous plague policy, might not 
have proved more beneficial to the people of Bengal than that of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. But Sir John Woodburn leaves behind him a a which is more 
contented, if not happier, than what Sir Alexander Mackenzie did five years ago. 


Overwork, anxiety, and concentration of the administrative machinery in one hand 
led to the early retirement of Sir Alexander Mackenzie and the death of 


Sir John Woodburn. To Bengal his loss is severe no doubt, but he was almost 
at the end of his term of service; but in Oudh, in which he kept up his interest all 
his life, the loss of Sir John Woodburn is felt to the fullest degree. To Talukdars 
his loss is almost personal. After General Barrow, if any British official enjoyed 
their confidence toa degree beyond which it is impossible for any ruler, and speci 
ally for an alien ruler to enjoy, that confidence had been reposed in Sir John 
Weodburn, on whom they counted for support not only in all their relations with 
Government, but even in matters personal. 


} Such of the crities of the Indians who are not ashamed of charging Indians 

with ingratitude can find much food for reflection from the melancholy incident of 
last week. The life and the life-work of men like Sir John Woodburn now 
and then prove that India and England are being drawn towards each other, that 
the ties of mutual confidence of friendship are being woven, which, as time goes 
on, might be strengthened, and the divine purpose for which nd has been 
brought to India might be fulfilled. To Indians who have a limited number of 
friends in the ruling class that feel it their duty to bring the two peoples together, 
the loss of one such who, when freed from the turmoils of office, would have exer- 
cised his influence on our behalf, beeomes great indeed. But God’s will must be 
obeyed, and the people can do no better than honour Sir John Woodburn’s memory 
in the most appropriate manner and express their deep sympathy with his dear and 
near ones in this sad bereavement.” 


6. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 24th November, the Edward 
gtr John Woodburn’s untimely dean, Gdzette (Sbähjabän 


), of the 25th idem, the Hindi 
Hindosthan ( nkar}, of the 24th idem, and 
several other newspapers express at Sir John Woodburn’s untimely 
death, praising him for his ability, benevolence and sympathy with natives 
8 Il.—Avonanistas aD Trans- FO . 
Nil. . 
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III.-Narmm Sraras, 


7. The ee the 24th November, says that it r 
: seem that an ignorant native did not make a " 
a ——<—, zalam to the Resident of Hyderabad while passing is 
him on the road. On this the Resident made him over 
to the police. The poor man may plead that he did not know the Resident, but 
to say nothing of Englishmen, even poverty-stricken half-castes who wear old boots 
bought from European soldiers, expect natives to show respect tothem! Ifa 


black man fails to do so, they abuse and sometimes kick him, What is Lord 
Curzon about ? 


IV .—Anumistrarion. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


8. A correspondent of the 4 1 (Lucknow), of the 24th November, „e ee 
u regrets to gay that sometimes even old and experienced n 

ee Magistrate judges and magistrates record judgments which look 
8 like riddles and which laymen like the writer fail 
to understand by any means. As appeals are made to the High Court only in 
a small proportion of cases, many of such judgments escape the notice of that 
court. Under these circumstances it is absolutely necessary that the High Court 
should occasionally send for and examine the records of lower courts and warn 
erring judges and magistrates. In a theft case some witnesses identified the 
accused whom they saw running away, soon after committing the theft, on a dark 
night, from some distance. The Sessions Judge discharged the accused on the 

ound that identification was difficult at such a time and under such circumstances. 

ut at the same time the judge remarked in his judgment that the witnesses were 
not false, evidently with a view to saving them from getting into trouble. The 
judge has manifestly placed himself on the two horns of my we malin The state- 


ments of the witnesses could not be both true and false at the same time. In the 
former case the judge should have convicted the accused, and in the latter he should 


not have made the remark he did about the witnesses, In another theft case which 
was tried by a first class magistrate, he comes to the conclusion on several stron 
grounds, that the accused did not commit the theft and were unjustly arrested an 
sent up by the police; but that the accused, being professional criminals and 
habitual thieves, the police sent them up, according to their usual practice in good 
faith for the protection of society by collecting false evidence against them in the 
best way they could! Does not the magistrate expressly exculpate the police con- 
cerned from all blame, thus encouraging other police officials to follow suit ? 
9. A correspondent of Al-Bashir (Etäwah), of the 18th November, says , Av Basum, 
that the late Tahsildars’ examination was the second 1008. 
ue Taba paper set at the of its kind, so far as the Hindi translation paper is 
concerned. If the Hindi examination is continued 

in its present form, the Urdu-knowing Tahsildars will soon become extinct. The 
object of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Resolution of April 1900 was declared to be to 
provide facilities for the people in their dealings with courts. But are there any 
courts where the Bhasha language, in which the Hindi translation paper was 
written, is still in use? Indeed the Bhasha and Sanskrit words used in the 
translation paper are not used even by the Hindu peasantry, and are to be found 
only in Hindi books and dictionaries. The proper way to testa Tahsildar's ac- 
quaintance with Hindi is to see whether he is able to carry on conversation with 
& Hindu peasant in an intelligent manner (as is done in the case of civilians), 
to require him to read any Hindi paper taken from the records of a court correctly 
but not fluently (fluent reading of Hindi being out of the question with the 
present Hindi on cag and to transcribe an Urdu plaint in the file of a case 
into Hindi character. in a Tahsildar is required to pass the examination 
in Revenue, Judicial and Police by the lower standard, but in Hindi by the 

her standard! It is difficult to understand why such undue importance has 
been attached to a knowledge of old obsolete Sanskrit words which were used by 
Hindu gods and which a Tahsildar will never come across in the performance 3 
his duties. This is a source of great hardship to Muhammadan Tahsildars who are 
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debarred from promotion, simply: because: they: have failed to obtain 66 per 


dent. of 
ks in Hindi. It isa matter of, surprise and regret that the. su 
far escaped the attention of a shrewd and sympathetic Licutenaat-Goverson a” 


Sir James Digges La Touche. 
| (b).—Police.. 

10. The Sahifa (Bijnor); of the 19th November, says that am 

a ys. males suggestions made for thie: reform. of the pol 
Police reform. . are the jncrease- of 
prowpects of the native officials; and the exercise’ of 


„the improvement of the 
closer supervision. These 


zuggestious are good in their way, but they do not strike at the root of the evil. 


24th November, 
19032. 


1903. 


Prayic Samicuiz, 
22nd November, 
1902. 


The higher the a corrupt official receives, the larger the bribe he will exto 
and — 2 like complete supervision is out of the question. The editor thinks 
that the only panacea for the evils is the improvement of the morale of the 
force, and this can only be done by the introduction of graduates. Moreover, ap 
official should be located: in each district who should secretly re on the conduct 
of the police to the proper authorities. On inquiry it will be found that officials 
lave made pretty good fortunes. _—. 


11. The Police Mews (Meerut), of the 24th November, says that when a police 
official resigns, bis, appointment, his descriptive roll 
is published in the Police Gazette as if he were 3 
E criminal, and that be ia not ne- anlisted until the sanction of Government 
beeni obtained. These. practices ate ca len la ted to create aversion in the minds 
of: respecta bla persons to police service. On, the other hand, police officials who 
have been:diemiaeed or have. undergone imprisonment are, occasionally readmitted 
tor tha fone, by the: r-General.. of Police, on his own. rity. Indeed 
such mem are to. be found, holding ppsts:of responsibility at the present day. In 
the: Punjab ex-officiale; who — bn their posts. are readily Wel by the 
Inapectar-Genaral without a reference.to Government. ‘There is a circular in tho 
Panjab Police Code: which expressly provides that as, far as poskible.such ex-officials: 
sliculd: be induced. to ist, inagmuch- as they will, ba more useful than raw 
recruits. The United Provinces ahonld, follow suit. 


12. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 24th: November, thanks Govern- 
8 ment for the appointment of the Police Oonimiss ion, but 
i ) ) observes thatany half-hearted measures could not lead 

to a satisfactory reform of the police who are rotten to the core. If Government 
desires. to cleanse this Augean stable, it will have to adopt most drastic measures. 
The various reform schemes introduced so far by way of tinkering have proved utter 
failures and have even aggravated the evil. Phe register of bad characters kept 
up. by officers in charge of police-atations was intended to promote the ends of section 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code, but they have turned it into an engine of 
oppression. and. extortion. The Commission will be able to obtain more useful 


information regarding the ways of the police from kanungoes, vakils and bar- 
risters than from the general public, * — 


18, The Pra gag Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 22nd Noventber, publishes 
3 A2 communication from a correspondent at Muraffar- 
in l rane Police reform pur in Behar, who makes the following suggestions 

Si ee in re the reform of the Bengal Police :—The ranks 
of Sub- Inspectors, ren and Assistant Superintendents of Police should 
be recruited from well educated and respectable persons, such as graduates, 
school-teachers, headmasters, college professors, pleaders, Kc. Inspectors should 
strictly watch the work and conduct of Sub-Inspecturs.. There should be some 
secret police officials who should go about in disguise and watch the proceedings of 
Sub-Inspectors. Assistant Superintendents and Superintendents themselves should 
inves 
the police all round. Only deserving’ officials should receive an increase of psy: 
Great care should be taken in enlisting Englishmen in the fdroe; Englishmen: whe 
are not acquainted with the customs and manners of the people being out of place 
in the police. There are police officials who say that an — and bonscientions 
man cannot get on in the police, The authorities ‘should:drive out such a mir 
chie vous idea from the minds of the police. * a ree 


Police reform. 


* serious criminal cases. It would be no use raising the salaries. of 
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a a 5 ht (¢)--ffinance, and: Tazation, } 1720 
ia Pio a ee : 
(ad). Au nic ipal and Cantonment. Affairs. 
Ay 
(e). Hurcation. 


14. A,correspondent.of the Garkwsl gamdehdr (Lucknow), for November, 
x presses surprise and regret that Government, which 


| country and spared itself no trouble and expense in 
has left out Garhwal in the cold. Garhwäl is the only 


advancing education, 
been established by Government. The fact is that the district being out of the way, 


of Kumaun only pays a flying visit to it once a year. Some public-spirited 
gentlemen have raised nine or ten thousand rupees, by public subscription and 
opened an Anglo-Sanskrit High School at Srinagar from the 19th September 1901 
which has been conducted in accordance with the rules of the Education Depart- 
ment. It is to be a = that Government will grant suitable aid to an institu- 
tion for Garhwäl. e 

making efforts to raãse subscriptions on behalf of the school. 


of the 


than they have at present, because it is nothing but discouraging 


zum which an illiterate court peon receives. 


16. Phe Advocate (Lucknow), of the 27th November, remarks :— The 
— — system of education, primary, secondary and univer- 
and, Colleges. | * 
who advise the Government on educational matters. Some people have got an idea 
that the Indian student neglects: his own vernacular for the sake of English, 
80 there is an attempt at encouraging instruction through the vernaeulars. A 


the study of the vernaculars is likely to be entirely left in the cold. As to 


schools and colle 


that must be a day-dream altogether. But, with the spread of 
education and i 


strial development, the need for à rich literature in every ver- 


leisure and wealth, to create this literature.“ 


8 education, its nee bag a8 en 0 f as * 
ought to be. During last year. the number of female students wag 20,821 agains 

15,461 in the sti — We are glad to learn that the sum of Rs. 25,000. bas 
been allotted in the current year for the improvement of the Government girls’ 


Proposed to establish a Government 


* 


Wade 


r School of Gri- has’ established schools and coll all over the 


unfortunate district in the United Provinces where no High School has yet 


and having no facilities of communication, the authorities seldom visit it and are 
therefore not acquainted with its wants and requirements, Even the Commissioner: 


writer points out that the supporters of the school are 


15. The English Aindosthan (Käläkankar), of the 24th November, observes: 

| ana veution 77. Weare. glad to note that a satisfactory effort 
of Vernacular Teachers in the United, ig. 4 made in bettering the pay and position. 
wh : Vernacular teachers in these Provinces.. Now 
we hope the Educational Department will get better teachers for vulage siete 
| : | to appoint — 

middle passed students as teachers on a monthly salary of five or six rupees, the 


ty, is in course of modification. What subjects to 
teach and how to teach them are on the brain of those 


standard has, in these provinces, been fixed’ up to which all education is to be 
imparted through the vernaculars. The risk of this arrangement is that after it 


making the Indian vernaculars the medium of instruction in the upper classes of 


nacular is always felt. The want is being partially supplied in Bengal. We 
require to raise a class of men independent of Government service, and with 


17. The English Hindosthan (Kaläkankar), of the 24th November, says :— 
“ Notwithstanding the keen interest taken by the 
tn N. e female education Government of these Provinoes in spreading female 


schools independent of the ordinary provision for female education. It has been 
| 28 V 8 rer. : Pemale Normal School at Lucknow. in order 
to Increase the number of female teachers who are badly wanted in the United 
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((f)—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
: Nil. 


that 
the last 


Modification of the Pension Rules. five 


years 
been taken into account in determining 


State to his proposal for the reduction of that period to three years, 
sorvante should be very thankfal to His Exoellency for this favenr. 
19. The Sahkifa ch. 8 pt takes exception to the 
orm of clothing supplied to prisoners, especiall 
u Indian jails. The Muhammaday 
religion strictly prohibits the exposure of that part of the body which lies 
between the navel and the knees, even in the case of men ; and no Musalman, whose 
body is not so covered, can say his daily samaz or prayers. Bat the 
ing supplied to prisoners does not fully cover that part of the body, nor are 
Musalmans and other prisoners allowed to offer their prayers according to their 
respective religions. It would be well if the authorities modified the form of 
clothing in the case of Muhammadans with a view to meeting the objection above 
referred to, which would entail little or no additional expenditure, and also 
allowed all classes of prisoners to perform their daily religious duties. 


20. The Cad Akhbér (Lucknow), rs the pu —. wey ody 
tees 1 communication from a i Nath, a reti ; 
— — dar, who refers to the opening, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 18th idem, of a poorhouse established 
by the Maharaja of Benares, but complains that the local officers have imposed 3 
tax on it. The levy of a tax will tend to check the establishment of charitable 
institutions which are sadly wanted in this poverty-stricken country. Moreover. 
the measure is unjustifiable, inasmuch asthe Benares State ceded a portion of 
its territories to Government by the treaty of 27th October 1794 to meet the cost 
of administration. 

21. The Roz Afzun (Bareilly), of the 24th November, says that the cold 
Tours of district omeers ana tee wealber tours of district officers were intended to 
marching of troops during the colé provide justice for the peasantry, so to speak, at 

their very doors, and save them the trouble and 
of resorting to the headquarters of the district for the purpose. Bat the 
remedy has proved worse than the disease. On the arrival of an officer's camp in 2 
village, the landholders and cultivators have to supply firewood, grass, &c. free. 
The chamars who live from hand to mouth, are forcibly employed by the tabsil 
chaprasis in cutting grass. But they are paid no and have to dine with Duke 
Humphrey in the evening. The village ba nia have to supply flour and other such 
things. If any persons make the least demur, they are thrashed then snd 
there by the Tahsil chaprasis. It would seem that the system ding the 
supply of isions to the camps of officers in the Punjab is a very satisfactory 
one, and therefore this 1 had better take a leaf out of her neighbour's book. 
As regards the Judicial work done by officers on tour, they summon litigan!s 
living 15 or 20 kos away from their camps to their great inconvenience. Litr 
gants living at a distance of 3 or 4 kos only should be summoned. When the 
troops halt at a village during their cold weather marching, only firewood and grass 
have to be supplied. If the troops are European soldiers, the tahsil chaprasis 
raise subscriptions from the villagers to ide eggs and hens. The cavalry © 
not follow the roads, but ride through the fields a der the standing crops, Whic 


causes loss to cultivators. Steps should be taken by Government to check these 


objectionable practices. 


22. Al-Bashir (Etéwah), of the 18th November, in its 73rd article on — 
4 Court character question, ex concurrence I 
question, “" “M® Court character Sir James Digges La Touche in his views, as 7 
; ed in his U * Convocation speech, on ! 
importance of the study of Oriental Classi 


cal languages by graduates, and regrets 
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29. The Oudh.Samdchér (Lucknow), of thé dist November, saya that it 
3 „ the Would appear from the Punjab Su mdchd r that Pandit 
— of Lahore sand Fenait Gopi Govind Sahaya, the editor of the Akhbar-i-Am of 
. Lahore, and Pandit Gopi Nath have been prosecuted 
by Government for publishing an obscene article in the Akhbar-i-Am conttibuted 
by the latter. Pandit Gopi Nath has already onte been prosecuted and fined for 
publishing obscene matter. It is to be regretted that he has again got into 


3 on a similar charge. It would be well if Government let him of with a 
warning. 


ALLAHABAD! PRIYA DAS, M. A., 


} Government Reporter on the Native Press 
The 2nd Dec., 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
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I.—Poxrrics. 
(a). Foreign. 
Nil. 
(b).— Home. 


1. Tue Bhdrat wan (Benares), of the 1st December, says that the conse- 

quences of the coming Delhi Darbar, at all events 80 
far as the Indian Chiefs are concerned, cannot be 
viewed with equanimity. It would appear from the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika that there is a small State in the Central Provinces which 
has a population of a lakh of mn and its revenues amount to a lakh of rupees a 
year. The State has some old debts, and the Raja has lately borrowed thirty thou- 
‘sand rupees to meet the expenses of his attendance at the Darbar. A State which 
has an income of a lakh of rupees and finds it difficult to make both ends meet, will 
find it very difficult to repay a debt of thirty thousand rupees with interest. Lord 
Curzon, who has invited the Native Chiefs to the Darbar, should take these matters 
into consideration. 


2. The Zamindar-wa-Kashikar (Bijnor), for November, highly approves 

of the suggestion of Shaikh Imtiyaz Ali of Ondh 

A suggestion for the introductionof for the introduction of a permanent settlement in 
the Coronation Darbar. honour of the coming Coronation Darbar, and observes 
that there could not bea better memorial of His 

Majesty’s Coronation than the one suggested above which would promote the 
greatest good to all concerned. A permanent settlement would be a great boon to 
landholders and cultivators who contribute the lion’s share of the public revenues. 


8. The Hindi wou: 9 (Kaläkänkar), * the 1 e to 

r ag the appointment of Lord Kitchener as the Command- 

2 er-in-Chief of the Indian Forces, briefly describes 

his career, and observes that His Lordship is not only 

a great hero, but also a great statesman. Both the people and soldiers in India 

should congratulate themselves on their good luck in getting such an able Com- 

mander-in-Chief, who will undoubtedly introduce important reforms into the Army. 

Moreover, it is to be hoped that His Excellency will be able to establish permanent 
peace on the frontier which his predecessors failed to do. 


4, The Express (Lucknow), of the 4th December, publishes an obituary 
notice of Sir John Woodburn from which the first 
and the last paragraphs are reproduced below: —“ It 
is about two weeks ago that we were shocked to hear the sad news of the death of 
Sir John Woodburn, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, just when his long 
and eminent career was drawing to an unclouded close. His death, on the eve of 
his retirement, has come home to many with a special and personal sorrow. 
It is the first time that Bengal has had to chronicle the death of a Lieutenant- 
Governor in actual office, and there is universal regret that Sir John Woodburn 
should have deemed it incumbent upon him to remain in harness to the last. He 
had eaten the salt of India and he was true to his salt. So we would sum up 
the story of his life. India had never a more loyal servant or a more faithfal 
friend. He loved the natives of India and the natives of India loved him. His 
Official career was a distinguished one, but he will be remembered when others 
have been forgotten—not for what he did but for what he was. He was a perfect 
gentleman; he spent his life in making people feel at home in business or 
pleasure; he never caused unnecessary pain to anyone. He was courteous, 
patient and forbearing to all. The most remarkable trait of his character 
was that he was a strong man with a high sense of honour. He influenced many 
for good. He was remarkably successfal in bringing men of different views 


together.” 


“ And perhaps it is in Bengal, and in his own particular Province of Oudh, that 
he will be aaah embed.” ie never missed the opportunity of coming back 


Delhi Darbar and Native Chiefs. 


Sir John Woodbarn’s death. 


Brirnat Jrwax, 


Ist December, 1902. 
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to his Indian home. When he was a Member of Council he came to Fyzabad in 
order to settle a very important and long-standing dispute between two of his 
Talugdar friends. When he was Lieutenant-Governor in N he paid 
a visit to Naini Tal to see the new Government House. And only a few months 
ago he came to Lucknow for the unveiling of the statue of Maharaja Man Singh. 
Those who were present at that time will not forget the gathering of the Talugdare 
who flocked to see him. His position in Oudh was quite unique. In Ondh there 
is much mourning at the sad news of the passing away of their old friend, the last 
of an old generation, one of the finest re ntatives of the old Oudh school of 
statesmanship, one who ever leaned upon the Taluqdars and let them lean upon 
him and helped them in every way to keep 15 prerogative—loyalty. Many 
of them are saying at the present — we shall not see his like again.’ 


5. The Bhdrat Ji wan (Benares), of the Ist December, says that a mighty 
tall tree grows from a small seed, but in course of 
Dectine of. British trade. time the tree isu ted by a blast of wind and its 
leaves eaten up by sheep and goats. Such are the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. Great Britain is a small island in Europe. But she has won an 
extensive empire and attained to great power and prosperity, which has turned 
the heads of Englishmen and made them luxurious. The London Times is afraid 
that British trade, to which England owes her prosperity, is now on the decline. 
She is losing one market after another. Even her Indian trade, which once 
dazzled the eyes of the world, is gradually passing into the hands of Germany. 
The engines which are plying on the Indian railways have been obtained from 
Germany, and German goods are ousting English goods from the Indian markets. 
Though Russia and France have approached so near, they dare not interfere 
with the British Indian Empire; while cousin Michael makes bold to wrest 
morsels of bread from John Bull’s mouth. Dangers to great empires have always 
come from those quarters from which they were least expected. 


IL—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-F RONTIER. 

Nil. 

III. - Narr Srarezs, 
Nil. 

IV .— ADMINISTRATION. 


(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Roznémcha i Quisari (Allahabad), of the 27th November, complains 

that there is a native Magistrate at Allahabad who is 

ot Complaint against a native Magise proud of his knowledge of the law and insults 

pleaders. He places implicit confidence in the police, 

although they are notorious for their dishonesty and their trumping up of false 

cases. He takes down depositions with his own hand and does not allow his 

peshkär to do this. It is generally supposed that he himself writes down deposi- 

tions in order that he may be able to tamper with them, if necessary. This = 

is opposed to the standing orders of the High Court and Government which he 
readily tramples under foot. 


7. The Rozndmcha-i Qaisari (Allahabad', of the 27th November, says 

| that the Lieutenant-Governor has lately issued orders 

implicated do be tried dy Districe to the effect that cases in which police officials 
Magistrates and not by Deputy Magis ore charged with offences under the Indian Penal 
Code should be tried by the District Magistrates 

themselves: But the District Magistrates, being closely connected with the dis- 
trict police, cannot be expected to be able to dispense justice in such caees with 
impartiality. The measure is calculated to accentuate the necessity for the 
separation of the Executive and the Judicial functions. A Deputy Magistrate 
or a Joint Magistrate can try persons of high rank and position, but they are con” 
sidered incompetent to try petty police officials! Government might go still 
further and empower the District Superintendents and the Inspectors of Police to 
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7 police officials guilty of any offence 
pit Sir James Digges LaTouche will recon- 


nal powers! It is to be hoped that 
sider his orders. ra 


8. The; Rosndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 27th November, says  —_kozwiwoma-t- 

that it would seem that a mukhtar applied to the oie then 
Copying Department at Allahabad for a copy of a 1902. 
certain document, filing with the application folios 


equired for the purpose. But the application and 
the folios were stolen by sors ‘Clahonest official in office. An Danler was made 


and at last the munsarim, the naib munsarim and the mukhtar were ordered to 
make good the price of the folios! It is difficult to understand why the mukhtar 


is required to share the loss. The official who has committed the theft should be 
found out and brought to book. nn 


9. The Ad vocate W . ry" 30th November, contains the follow- 1 

Ing letter: —“ Sir,. — Among Government employés the 3 

rr Supervisor supervisor kanungo is tha cal official who . ts very ‘003 

low pay and is bound to make village-to-village jn- 
spections during all the seasons of the year. He gets Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 per mensem, 
and in addition to this pay in some cases is allowed Re. 5 to Rs. 10 per month as 
anpervising allowance. Although for an officer who is bound to live always on tour, 
it is very. difficult to make both ends meet on such small income in this age 
(because the old time has gone and has taken old kanungos with it,) the super- 
visor kanungo bides his time in the hope that his work will be recognised some 
day and he will get promotion. Experienee shows that he is quite wrong in hold- 
ing such hopes. Whenever any vacancy occurs in the district, the supervisor 
kaningos’ names are put aside on the plea that they belong to a separate depart- 
ment and have no concern with Collectorate officials. The Kanungo Department 
in the whole district has only one post, viz., sadar-kanungo, which a supervisor 

kanungo can get, but it is an opportunity that comes once in a generation and for one 
lucky fellow only, because the average number of supervisor kanungos is fifteen 
while there is only one sadar kanungo in a district. It is true that super- 
visor kanungos ean be nominated for naib tahsildarships, and there are rules laid 
down by the Board of Revenue for their nomination. In the first place it is not 
an easy task for a supervisor kanungo to be nominated from a distriet in face of 
other collectorate officials. In the second place if he is nominated by the Collector of 
the district, he is very often not approved of by bigber authorities. Entrance-passed 
schoolboys are yearly nominated and approved of for naib tahsildarship. These 
approved candidates are mere students who have just left school and possess neither 
experience nor practical knowledge at all. When they become naib-tahsildars, 
they can do nothing but sign the dakhilas, and reports are written for them by sub- 

ordinate amlas. 3 


Ths supervisor kanüngo is an official who has passed examinations in 
Urdu, Hindi, reading and writing, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Surveying, Patwari 
and Kandngo Rules, Rent Act and Revenue Act. Besides, he can ride and control 
a number of cunning subordinates. He collects revenue, income-tax and other 
Government demands, supplies rasad to armies on march and higher authorities 
on tour without any interference in his daily work. He knows how to prepare 
Village records, the real foundation of revenue administration, makes local enquiries 
about and settles every dispute regarding rent and possession of land, watches 

overnment property and eonducts proceedings in alluvion and diluvion cases. 
He has thorough experience of enhancement, abatement and assessment of rent 
because he as a circle officer is bound to aceompany the Assistant Collector on the 
spot. In short the supervisor kanüngo is the only official in the district who does 
one and all the out-door work in the tahsil except the work of kurk amins. The 
supervisor kanvingo’s work is thoroughly executive. In consequence the super- 
visor kandngos possess more experience of revenue and executive duties than any 
other official in the subordinate line, and they are the right men to get superior . 
posts. If naib-tahsildarships be given to experienced supervisor kanüngos and 1 
of th supervisor-kanüngoship be made the main entrance to the superior branches ey 9 
o beryice, no doubt the administration will improve. As the time of nomination 
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for naib tahsildarship is at baad, the: Government’s ponaideration of the supe 
visor kanüngu'n case will be in time. There is ove thing more te be added 
to this subject. There are several su kanungos who get Rg, 5 per mensem 
more for their English knowledge. Out of these English Knowing kanüngos there 
are many who have not passed the Entrance examination, but their know 
English is far superior to that of Entrance-passed students of the present time.“ 


em vi- 10 The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), fog November, complains thet 
Sor Noveuber, 192, under the new law in the United Provinces, the 
| bene relieved of the duty of compiling 
e apd temas by petwaxener from hig registers memos. of rent transactions between 
4 the landholders and tenants and delivering them to 
the landholdera concerned. Now, @ landholder cap only inspect the registers in 
the manner prescribed. But the landholders, as a rule, are illiterate, or at all 
events, are not able to read and understand the patwari's records. Again, ir 
rent suits between a landholder and a tenant the patwari was formerly bound 
to give evidence in accordance with the memos. he bad supplied to the landholder, 
Now there is no such check on him, and he sells his evidence to the highest 
bidder. Under these circumstances, the new departure isa mistake. The old 
practice should be reintroduced. It is very unfair that the pay of patwaris is 
fealised from landholders and cultivators, while they are not allowed to obtain 
memos. of their accounts from the patwaris. 


11. The Zqmindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), for November, complains that 

the less said of the hardships caused to landholders 

9 by the appointment of lambardars without their 
consent under the former Revenne Act, the better. The lambardars were generally 
dealt with like rebels, i. e., their entire property was confiscated and sold, bat they 
were not hanged, Death is really preferable to the miseries of poverty. Govern- 
ment is entitled to the gratitude of landhulders for delivering them out of their 


miseries by the provisions of section 45 of the new Revenue Act, No. III of 1901, 
under which no landholder can be U a lambardar until he has been noni- 


nated by. the co-sharers. The Board of Revenue have rendered the provisions of 
section 45 still more useful by providing in their Circular No. 13—IT that no 
landholder is to be appointed a lambardar without his consent. There remains 
one thing more to be done. When a lambardar ceases to havea share or the posses- 
sion. of his share, or is unwilling to remain a lambardar, he should be relieved at 
once of all responsibility for the payment of revenue. An addition to that effect 
may be made to Circular No. 13—1L 


Naryan-r-Azam, 12. The Naiyar-i-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th November, urges that 
26th November. when the settlement operations in a district are 
* Settlement Amia. finished, those persons who have performed their duties 
with special intelligence, ditigence, and honest) 
should be recommended by. the Settlement Officer for employment on such opera- 
tions in another district. In view-of their experience and honesty they should be 
appointed to suitable posts. At present experienced and inexperienced men are 

treated alike, no preference being given to the former, which is not right. 


(b).—Police. 


Rannax, 13. The Rahbar Morada bad), of the 28th November, urges that with s 
„ view to reforming the Police, the Police Commission 
ssp ipl „ should pay special attention to the question of the 

separation of the Executive and Judicial functions and the improvement of the 

village police. Relying on the sympathy and support of the District Magistrate, 

the police oppress the people. The separation of the two functions would immedi- 

ately lead to a reduction of 75 per cent. in police tyranny and oppression. The 
Commission should take the evidence of important witnesses on this point, and 

devise the best means of carrying out this reform. As regards village chaukidars, 

they receive very small pay and do menial work for the police. A chaukidar holds 

the horse of a head constable, cuts grass for it and does other such menial work 

for him. The head constable sometimes assaults him. No respectable persons could 

be expected to agree to become chaukidars. Ifchaukidars were turned into regular 
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2 the chankidars. 


14. The Rohilkhand Gasette (Bareilly), of the 1st December, says that the 

: public and the police hold conflicting views regarding 
the connection of the District Magistrates with the 
police. The members of the Bar and other educated 
persons hold that, as the District Magistrate is the head of the district police and 
responsible for the maintenance of the public peace, he is naturally desirous that 
no accused person sent up by the police may be let off, and Subordinate Magis- 
trates taking their cue from him often convict even innocent persons. On the 
other band, the police complain that the Magistrates have no confidence in them 
and view every case sent up by them with suspicion, and the result is that 
owing to this suspicion many offenders are discharged by the Magistrates. This 
affects the prestige of the police in public estimation and leads to an increase of 
crime. It is to be hoped that the Police Commission will make a thorongh inquiry 
isto the matter aud come to a decision which may satisfy both the parties. 


15, The Aligarh Institute Gazette, of the 27th November, has the follow- 
ing article on the question of Police Reform:—* In 
A ue the literature which is gathering round the subject 


| of — reform there is one matter which occupies a 
very mre STAR. onest 
ment, 


Police Reform. 


We refer to y, or rather its alleged absence in the depart- 
tements by witnesses on this point are so frequent that one is apt to 
tired of hearing the same story over and over again; and to wish that the Com- 
mission would apply the ‘Closure’ to this EE subject. As we stated in 
our first article on Police reform, we do not believe that evidence of this kind will 
eatly add to the information already possessed by the authorities. As, however, 
the Government of India have thought it fit and proper that the police linen 
should be washed in public, we cannot find fault with witnesses for being so 
persistent on the subject of venality as to be almost monotonous. 


If there is one thing more than another which has made the police odious, 
it is want of honesty in the class of officers with whom the public come chiefly into 
contact. There are good reasons, therefore, why the point should be pressed. 

ssion, it is said, is ninety-nine points of law. Similarly it might be said 
that honesty is ninety-nine points of police reform. It is perfectly true that 
honesty by itself is not sufficient to keep the police machine going. But it will 
probably be conceded that without honesty the outturn of the machine must con- 
tinue to be totally unsatisfactory. Intelligence which leads to efficiency is of 
course @ most desirable quality, but when it is not combined with honesty, 
intelligence in 3 police officer, invested with powers gyer his fellowmen, is not 
exactly a boon. As a matter of fact, it is the curse of the Police Department that 
we have serving in it as officers in charge of stations a considerable number of men 
who could give points in natural acuteness to officers of a similar grade in many 
other departments and who make improper use of their powers and natural intel- 
ligence. Men of this type are generally very difficult to deal with from the 
District Superintendent of Police's point of view. He may know all about them 
and may still be powerless to deal with them according to the law. Again, they 
are generally a very useful class of men in point of purely police work, and even 
experienced Superintendents are often unwilling to bring them into trouble unless 
there is a strong case against them. Adepts in maneuvering, skilled in supply- 
ing those links of evidence which make a case almost impregnable irrespective of 
its real merits, accustomed to saying the right thing at the right time, they serve 
the State with one hand and fleece the public with the other. We wish to guard 
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27th November, 1902. 
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ourselves against misunderstanding. We have imputed dishonesty to some only. 
oer a eee Wo ond, Wintelbes: heed Vo ofonted whee tae exp 2 
Whatever may be the exact proportion of dishonest'station officers in th, 
police, the fact remains that there is no dearth of natural shrewdness and in- 
in that service. At all events from a reformer’s point of view it wogld 
, that clever men should be enlisted 
himself before an officer, the latter’, 
experience can be relied on to lead him generally to a correct conclusion in 
respect of the man’s intelligence. What cannot be ascertained in the beginning 
easily provided for by means of rules for later stages, is that the man shall 
continue to be honest. 1 ne reasons the matter of 
honesty should receive special attention. Granting it is necessary to make 
efforts to secure honesty, the issues into which the case divides itself are, wo 
think, these :— (a) What guarantee can be demanded of recruits at the outset ; (5) 
what additional checks, if any, can be introduced with that object. 


Before offering any remarks on the issues we have suggested we wish {o 
deal with another question ciosely connected with the subject of honesty in the 
police. We refer to the question of pay. It is often said that the present pay ig 
too small to permit of thanadars practising honesty, that if you wish to keep station 
officers straight, you must increase their pay. The matter is of the utmost impor. 
tance. It indeed constitutes from some people’s point of view the chief practical 
difficulty in the way of police reform. We shall say what we have to say on the 
point later on. But this we might say at once, that if honesty cannot be 
secured until police officers are paid in due proportion to the powers they wield, 
then we think it would be as well for the Commission to wind up their proceed- 
ings without taking any further trouble. The resources of the Government are 
no doubt vast, but so large are the powers of station officers and so numerous 
are the stations scattered all over the country, that to give these officers salaries 
which would be commensurate with their powers is, we believe, practically in- 
feasible. In speaking of the powers of officers in charge of stations we are not 
referring merely to the powers with which they are invested according to regula- 
tions. The latter are large enough, but stil] greater is the authority exercised 
by them de facto. This is due to various cayses. A station officer is 
the centre—one might almost say the natural centre—of authority within a 
certain area. Consequently must of the rules that have been framed with a view 
to keeping down his official powers on account of his being an officer of a con- 
paratively low grade, have in actual practice proved largely abortive. Apart 
from the cause we have indicated, there are other circumstances from which the 
station officer, irrespective of grade, derives his powers. These circumstances 
arise partly from (what we might call) the goodwill of the District Superintendent 
of Police and partly from the immenge practical difficulties of exercising supervi- 
sion during a considerable portion of the year from the district headquarters. 


_ While we are on this part of the subject, we might as well mention the 
existing checks provided by Departmental or Government orders. Powers of 
supervision are at present centred in the District Superintendent of Police under the 
District Magistrate. Let us see how in the vast majority of cases the District 
‘Superintendents exercise these powers. Duriag the gamping season which 
generally lasts from the middle of October to the end of March, these officers, 
visit police stations, inspect the records with the help of their peshkars, inspect 
kit or “grand guthri as it is often called, see some hawaid which, however, 
by a tacit understanding, is of the simplest and most elementary kind; and then 
the District Superintendent of Police must naturally think of * a move. But 
wait. Some papers have probably been kept in the peshkar’s basta to be dealt 
with on the spot. Some of these, combined with any irregularities discovered in 
the couyse of inspection, impel the officer to speak to the thdnaddr strongly or 
perhaps to transfer him, or to stop his special allowance. May be that the 
thdnaddr has done well, in which case of course there is no punishment to be 
awarded. We have not mentioned the District Superintendent of Police’s shékar 
while on tour. Why should we? If it interferes with work it must 
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in a cortain number of cases only; and it is not fot us to say where: it dass, 
where it does not. Moreover it is not our Object, at this pe sage tnd faut 
with the District Superintendent of Police. In the temarks we howe ‘eeede: te 
respect of their visite to stations, we do not for a moment mean to insinuate that 
the inspections are not in most cases as thorough as such inspect ions can be. All 
we desire is to point out that from the very nature of the case the range of such 
inspections must be narrow, and their effect not far-reachiug. They ¢ah rarely 
enable a District Superintendent of Polies to put his finger on cases in which the 
thanaddr has made no u Y mistake, bat in which he has all the same ¢aused 
suffering to some poor people. Such kar-rawai as is to be found if the recurd is 
no test of at e's work with respeet to the people. It is only simpletons 
or inexperienced er negligent officers, who are in most cases caught from their own 
record. Experience shows that a station officer may be an oppressor and an expert 
in the art of making money, and still his kar-rawai may be exceedingly good. 
This is no theory of oor own. The fact is perfectly well-known to all whe are 

wainted with things ae they actually are in the police. It is almost a truism, 
and is N Say regarded by police officers and men, that punishment overtakes 
fools only. | ides is very prevalent that if a mam only knows how to please 
his superiors and to ‘ bachao (protect) his hands and feet” he has little to fear 
in consequence of making money. An idea which is so generally accepted must 
have a large grain of truth in it. At all events it is, we think, one Which promotes 
and sustains corruption. Punishments in the police both of an executive and 
indicial nature are frequent and severe. But the deterrent effect Which they are 
intended to produce is largely mitigated, softened, and curtailed; by the prévalente 
of such notions as we have mentioned. If punishment had the purifying effect it 
should have, in these Provinces at least of which we have personal knowledge; the 
service should, by this time, have been well nigh wholly’ purified. A large number 
of officers and men are punished during the year; and indeed going to jail: has 
almost come to be regarded as a not unlikely event in a police officer's career. But 
strange to say the state of things produces little effect in the desired direction. It 
is regarded as a piece of bad luck and bus. 


It is not a bright picture we have endeavoured'to paint. We are sorry that 


we had to doit; but we are not conscious of having made exaggerated statements. 
As wo stated in our first article, our information is not based on hearsay. With 
every desire: to discountenance unwarrantable attacks, we believe we would have 
failed in our duty if we had not said what we have. 


Those who think that shortness of pay is at the root of corruption, no doubt, 
presuppose that it is stern necessity which compels station officers to do things 
they should not do. This may be the case with a certain number of individ- 
uals, but we are afraid the evil, in its existing magnitude, cannot be so accounted 
for. But although we are unable to admit that any such extenuating: circum- 
stances exist to an. appreciable extent, we believe that on other grounds the 
question of pay should be carefully considered. We should take the necessities of 
life, and not official powers for our standard; and in that light, we should consider 
whether the average pay allowed at present is sufficient for a native gentleman of 
the middle class? The matter has not yet been dealt with in detail, so far as we 
know.“ What is wanted is not general statements; bat a rough calculation approach- 
ing to something: like mathematical correctness. We hope the Commission will 

up the point, if it has not done so already. It is true that circumstances 
vary with, individuals, but men of the same class in life generally have so many 
things in commom that it sheuld be possible to arrive at a fairly correct conclusion. 
We refrain at present from entering on the task ourselves, but we shall venture, not 
without great-diffidence,, to give.a warning. We know what opinions are held. in 
Anglo-Indian, cireles.: with reference to the household wants of the average native 
gentleman, We have often thought that these opinions wonid be shocking, if they 
were not amusing. Truth is often unpalatable ; but the fact is that, as a.commn- 
nity, Anglo-Indians are supremely ignorant of the realities of Indian life. Such 
indeed is the general ignorance of native affairs, that if the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment were not an exceedingly strong Government, there might have been trouble 
on that score. It is, we believe, in consequence of their ignorance of real facts 
that many, indeed the majority of, Anglé-Indians believe that a native gentleman 
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out some truth, that it would never do for them to admit t 
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can live very cheap. The idea is fostered and gu 
native officials whom we need not more particularly specify. They feel, not with. 


their salaries were 


sufficient for their wants. Many of — 5 
living very cheap, while they really spend a fairly large amount. T 8 is 
not unknown to Auglo-Indian officers: but if the man who practises it can be easily 
detected, he must be a clumsy actor. Be that it as it may, the fact remains that 
the notions which prevail on the point in Anglo-Indian circles, are very often 
based on incorrect information and on fallacies. It is perfectly true that native 
gentlemen of the old or oldish school, with whom we are here concerned, do not. 
as a rule, spend freely on many things which absorb a considerable portion of th, 
European's earnings. That, however, matters but little in the long run. It ig 
quite possible that a native (or Indian, whichever you prefer) may live like a 
hermit for ninety-nine days, and on the hundredth—esay the day of his son’s mar. 
riage—he may spend away like a prince, perhaps even like a mad prince. Contin- 
gencies of this class are a recognised and recurring factor in the lives of native 
gentlemen ; and the man who spends little on himself or the education of his 


children, is often the very person who is specially keen on providing for special, 


unforeseen or foreseen occasions. 


Facts being what they are, we trust the Commission will bring an inde- 
pendent judgment to bear on the point. It is certainly not the duty of the 
Government to give its officers of lower grades sufficient pay to enable them to 
live luxurious lives; but the policy of giving no more than is sufficient to attract 
fairly intelligent, useful men, is in this country equally dangerous. Low pay and 
large powers have a certain recognised meaning which in many Native States is 
fully understood by high and low. People are apt to reason by analogy when 
similar conditions present themselves in British India. They are of course wrong, 
but we are speaking o: things as they are. When prosecutions are instituted for 
bribery—specially when they become uncommonly frequent—what is the prevail- 
ing sentiment in certain police circles? One often hears sentiments like these— 
‘Is this justice? This is gross injustice! Look at our expenses. Who does 
not know we have to incur all these expenses?’ It may be supposed that such 
sentiments prevail in interested circles. This is only partially true. The case 
which the men concerned often.contrive to make up, is not a particularly weak 
one. Consequently officers who are themselves above reproach, and who know that 
they are themselves powerless to change the existing state of things, have often 
been caught in the midst of an operation which is termed searching of the heart. 


There is much more to be said on this and cognate points, but, for want of 


space, we have to wind up these remarks, and to postpone further consideration of 
the subject.” 


16. The Edward Gazette (Shäh jahänpur), of the 2nd December, on the 
authority of a local correspondent. describes the 

henpur. Pouce ‘torture at Shabje- various ways in which Hira Singh, Police Sub-Inspec- 
tor, is reported to have ill-treated and tortured one 

Angne Lal, a peon in the Opium Department, with a view to extort a confession 
from him for the theft of a cash box containing Currency Notes worth over one 
thousand rupees, and belonging to the Opium Agent. On the last day when 
he was being tortured, he inflicted wounds on several parts of his body with 
a knife to escape torture, and some of the stolen notes were picked 4 ee a 
garden. The man is now awaiting his trial before Saiyid Mazhar Ali, Deputy 
Magistrate, on the charge of an attempt to commit suicide. The writer urges that a 
special officer should be deputed to investigate the charge of torture brought by 
the chaprasi —_ the police. Cases of police tyranny and torture are of frequent 
occurrence in Shähjabänpur. If the Police Commission visit Shähjabänpur and 


ten into the matter, they will gain ample proof of the misconduct 
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ce). Education. 


17. The Bharat * 1 the Ist December, quotes from the 
nsus Report some figures showing the state 

Z= rr ot education among the inhabitants of daes prov- 
inces, and then observes that out of 10,000 males 

only 578 and out of the same number of females only 24 can read and write. 
The editor expresses regret that these provinces should remain so backward in 
edacation under the enlightened British rule which is so anxious to encourage the 


18. Al Mulk (Hapur), of the 24th November, says that the minimum 
limit of age for candidates for the Entrance Exami- 

ee nation has been fixed at 15 or 16 years on the ground 
that the candidates being anxious to pass the Exami- 

tion at an earlier age, work very hard with the result that their health is affected. 
The writer argues that the decline of the health of students is not due to the 
cause above referred to, but to the following causes: (1) Even in the primary 
classes children are taught many subjects, which puts a great strain on their 
health and brains; (2) the present system of education is defective, inasmuch as 
the teachers do not properly explain the subjects they teach, and leave the students 
to shift for themselves; (3) the examinationsare conducted in such a manner 
that those candidates who get up their books by heart come out best, and thus 
students are to be found exercising their memories to the neglect of other faculties. 
If Government desires to improve the health of students, it should provide remedies 


for the practices which are really responsible for the evil, rather than place. 


additional impediments in their way. 


19. The Sri Gopal Patrika (Lucknow) of the Ist December, says that a 
long subjection to foreign rule has crushed all 

been Tocommendations ef the vitality among the people. The repeated outbreaks 
of famine and plague have still further weakened 

theirenergies. Last but not least, some of the recommendations made by the 
Universities’ Commission, which appears to have been appointed by Lord Curzon 
ata heavy cost to check the higher education in an indirect manner, are greatly 
exercising the public mind. In the present state of things education is a sine 
qué non for the progress of a uation or country. The higher classes cannot be 
expected to condescend to follow low handicrafts, if high education is rendered 
inaccessible to them. The proper course for the Viceroy will be to establish a 
technical school in every town for the benefit of the lower classes, and to reform, 
and not to abolish, the system of high education. The fees in private schools and 
colleges have been fixed with due regard to the means of the people. Any further 
increase in the scales of fees will press very hard on them. If the examination 
standards are raised, the students will have to work harder, and thus their health, 
which is already far from satisfactory, will be still more affected. It is to be 
hoped that His 1 will weigh well all the pros and cons of the case before 


eanctioning such recommendations. 
(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land, 


20. The English Hindosthaén (Kalakankar), of the 1st December, pub- 
lishes the following contribution by a correspon- 
Agriculture in India. dent headed Agriculture in India, II. —“ We should 
correct our own mistakes and * 1 Bs — 

already existing in us before expecting a rise in our prosperity. e Governmen 
ie hata sa is prepared aya * liberal towards us. There are, however, 
think, certain matters in which we still require Government help and advice, 
but we have not intelligence enough to represent them, and unless we represent 


them we cannot expect a remedy. 


Buirzat Jiwazx, 


Ist December, 1902. 


Sri GorAT Pan, 
lst December, 
1902. 


HIxDOSrRAx , 
lst December, 1902. 


em) 
I have been considering for some time past the subject of Indian agriculty 
and the more I thought into the matter the more inclined I felt to offer my — 


ble suggestions in this essay which I have divided into four parts as follows: in p 
2 | port 
Part I—General. | | . 
II portancg of agricultural cattle; various advan derived HM seas 
from them ; provision of pastures and fodder, and improvement in the ing, fn thei 
Part I}].—Best methods of tilling the land ta expect a reasonable outturn 5 
therefrom and the growing up of yariogs crops. in 
Part IV. — Relations between Jandlords and tenants and their treatment of by | 
each other. time 
Iam sorry I could not spare time in my official capacity to devote to thi, ion 
subject, and was therefore unable to put this essay before the public long before stri 
this. For want of time I have to write on the subject during the night time by 
sacrificing 3 good deal of my reat and comfort, con 
I took up the work in hand ia the middle of December last, é.¢., after ide we 
“ Famine Pamphlet” prepared by me was printed, but owing to ill-health I wa, the 
on obliged to postpone it till the end of Jansary 1902 when a. had tumour on 
my throat was operated on in the hospital. * 
Before mentioning what India was up to the Mahabharat, the great battle 5 
fought between Kaurauas and Pandavas, how her prosperity began to decline, oe 


and what was her condition during the empire of other foreign nations, prior 
to the occupation of the country by the. present civilized British — 1 
wish to explain in brief the difficult question above-mentioned.— How is this 
and where lies the fault?’ 


Some people (with whom I do not agree) complain of heavy assessments and 
taxes impound by Government ; others attribute the poverty of the nation to the 
export of Indian grain to Europe: while most of the rural masses think the 
Railways to be responsible for carrying off grain to various remote places from 


the tracts of the country in which it was, actually. ced, and: put. forward the 


me plea as a cause of their falling into poverty. I entirely differ from them in eth 

the above. assumptions. hay 
The question of Revenue assessment hag recently been a subject of long 

correspondence between the Supreme. Government and; the Secretary. of State. gr 


Matters. were thoroughly enquired into, and the Revenue assessment. system was 
carefully compared with that now existing under the British rule, and, after a 
minute examination of all the details, and after consulting, the best private and 
public authorities in Revenue matters, it was safely concluded. by the Government 
of India, that the Government takes a very just and fair share of revenue from 
Indian landlords, and that the State demand is in no way excessive. 


My own opinion is that the country is nowhere immoderately assessed I. 
however, think that the revenue assessed on land suitable for cattle pastures 
should be remitted by Government, and some provision should be made by law to 
bind the zamindars to leave a sufficient quantity of land in each village for the 
grazing of agricultural cattle. At present, as explained in Part II in detail, this 
want is very ba ly felt. If Government is unable to remit the revenue on such 
lands, it would be well for Government to recoup itself with the same amount in 


the Leng of taxes imposed on cattle grazing on the rent-free lands set: apart for 
pastures. 


By the adoption of this policy the provision of land for pastures would 
become. compulsory, and the Government would not lose. anything by, being 
recouped. of its revenue in the way stated above, My idea is that the general 
indebtedness of, cultivators is. not due to, the anpposed high proportion of the 
Wen share of the land revenue, to the, produce, of the land, but to the follow- 


(a) Encrease-in population, (5) Rise in tho price of agricultural eattle, ( 
A lg 
110 5 of: : and ‘tenants 5 gloct on clr part 

providing pastures and fodder for cattle. 2 rien | 
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In ancient times the demand of the king was paid in kind—i.e.. the king was 
in partnership with husbandmen of the nation, and 1 entitled to a 45 re 
rtion of the produce of the land. This system of payment of Imperial dues, 
though fault) in many respects, secured better provision for unfavourable 
seasons, a8 both the king and the rayet had to sustain the proportionate loss of 
their shares, and the grower had hardly any necessity to borrow grain to satisfy 
the king’s demands. This system, however, ceased long before the country came 
under the British rule. But under the present Government we enjoy far better 
advantages than the above. The benefit of prosperous seasons is left to be derived 
by the landlords and cultivators, the Government taking only the sum fixed at the 
time of settlement, while during the very unfavourable years considerable remis- 
2 the land revenue are made, besides the relief afforded to the famiue- 
stricken. | 


Taking all the matters into consideration, I am fully convinced that the 
country is very leniently assessed, and the increase in the aggregate amount of 
the land-revenue of the present day is not due to any unfair assessment, but to 
the cultivation of plenty of waste land owing to the increase in population.” 


21. The English Héndosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 3rd December, publishes 

n the following article, headed “ Agriculture in India, 

III ":—As concluded by Government, the assessment 

is exceedingly low when compared with the share of the produce to which Govern- 
ment is entitled by the traditions of the country. 


In some of the former times the ruling power required the country to main- 
taina zamindari force (in addition to Imperial and Military strength) with a 
considerable number of horses and elephants. This was in addition to its share 
of agricultural produce of the land. Besides this, a good deal of begar system 
or forced labour was in existence. The people had also to supply rasad free of 
cost to the king’s lashkar (civil and military) when it happened to pass through 
their villages and towns. 


During this time, some of the Government taxes on births, marriages and 
other private ceremonies were levied. All the above unjust and unfair demands 
have been abolished by the British Government. 


Now I take up the objection held by the public in general about the export of 
grain to foreign countries. 


When I prepared, in October last. a pamphlet on the subject of famine pre- 
vention, a friend of mine, who is a subscriber to the Bangabasi of Calcutta, and 
who happened to come to Bijnor, told me that the Bangabasi, in criticising my 
suggestions in one of its issues, held that the transport of grain to other foreign 
countries was the sole cause of famines in India. I have not seen the paper 
myself, and have therefore entirely to depend upon my friend (who is not now here) 
for this information. It is a universally admitted fact that India is one of the 
most agricultural countries in the world, and her chief trade is in grain and in 
other agricultural produce, which adds greatly to her commercial income. If the 
export of grain to — were stopped, the country would fall short of money, 
and w be unable to procure for herself many things that are now-a-days 
imported from Europe, from the biggest item of cloth and metal to the lowest 
item of matches, It is true that India would thus have larger stores of grain 
to meet the demand of any sudden famine or scarcity, but the corn would 
naturally sell very cheaply and would seriously affect the prosperity of the 
cultural pulation, use, when corn was cheap, the money incomes 
the cultivators would proportionately fall; for instance, the rate of wheat 
at present ruling in the market is 13 seers per rupee, and a cultivator can 
get about Rs. 3 for a maund of wheat. If the export of it to Europe were 
not allowed, the market value of a maund of wheat would be reduced to Re. 1-4, 
or even less than that. The landlords and caltivators would therefore feel great 
difficulty in the rent of land, and thus the general indebtedness now 
complained of would assume a serious shape, and most of the cultivators would 
abandon their lands and resort to other means of living. 


It will be ascertained from the English histories of India, that external 
Commerce is not a new thing during the British reign, as the Hindus navigated 
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Hoorn Ar, 
8rd December, 1902. 
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the ocean 1400 years before the Christian era, and had trading operations with 
Arabia, Muscat, Egypt, Syria, Persia and China, partly by sea and partly dy land, 
though it was not — on on such an extensive scale as at present. 

In former times, however, India took no greater share in it beyond its ow, 
limits, the foreign nations chiefly trading with India by sea. This shows there. 
fore that Indian grain was exported more or less to other parts of the world in 
ancient times also. i ere 

Again, if the Indian grain were not allowed to pass beyond its own borders 
what would be done with the extra grain that India could not herself consume 
and that would accumulate year by year? Would it not go to waste if an exterior 
outlet were not allowed? : 


As to the objections held about railways, I have to say that the advan 
of a network of railways are self-explanatory, and are too numerous. to detail. In 
short, the following are some of the facilities afforded to us by the railroads :— 


(a) Very safe, quick and cheap means of travelling. 


(bw Easy and economic export and import of inland trade to and from 
different remote parts of the country. __ 


(e) Easy receipt and delivery of Our letters, a facility never enjoyed, or even 
dreamt of, in former times. * 


(d) Speedy import of grain to the localities threatened or stricken by famine, 


(e) Immediate concentration of troops from their centres to places where the 
peace has been disturbed, or where an alarm is raised of foreign invasion. : 


({) General development of the country and free access to any part of the 
Empire. 

(g) Relief of a large number of agricultural cattle which would be required 
for the trading service if railways were not in existence,” 


22. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 2nd December, referring 

to the new system of.well sinking, called the 

ann. style of well “ Kazusa system, invented by Mr. Norman who 

was in the service of the Japan Government, remarks 

that the system isa very cheap and simple one. The system has already been 

adopted in Japan, and been approved of by the Governments of Italy and the 

United States. Such wells will be very useful in India which is an agricultural 

country par excellence. The editor recommends Mr. Norman’s system to the 
special consideration of the Irrigation Commission. sya 


„ 23. The Bharat Jéwan (Benares), of the 1st December, points out that 
1st December, India is an agricultural country ; that.cultivation is 
8 cation % She Preservation of carried on here with the help of eattle, and that the 
milk of kine is the most nutritious article of food for 
Hindus. The protection of cattle is, therefore, of vital importance in this country. 
Formerly when there was no cow-killing here, the people were. strong, healthy 
and prosperous. But since the introduction: of that evil practice they have de- 
clined in strength and wealth. ‘The Bombay Government once issued a resolution 
urging the importance of the protection of kine, but the resolution has not been 
attended with any satisfactory results. Mr. Jassawala of Bombay has-now started 
a movement for the preservation of cattle. It would be well if the National 
Congress took up the cause of that movement on economic grounds. 1 lr u 


8 24, The Arya Darpan (Shähjahänpur). for November, says that Mr. Khur- 
tor Norember, 1902. shedji Sorabji Jassawala of Bombay has ‘submitted a 
: by a Parsi on the cow-killing questice, memorial to His Excellency Lord Curzon praying thst 
80 the slaughter of kine and buffaloes may be legally 
prohibited not on religious, but on economic grounds. He contends that 90 per cent. 
of kine and 10 percent. of buffaloes are killed solely to provide food for the British 
army, the Europeans and the Musalmans in India, the result being that ght and 
milk, which constitute the staple articlesof luxury for the natives of this country, are 
becoming more and more scarce every day, and that the scarcity of oxen for t 
plough is telling hard on the agriculture of the land; famine is becoming more and 
more chronic, and the editor hopes that Lord-Curzon. will give special consideration 
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to this memorial and signalize the occasion of the coming- Coronation Darbar by 
eding to the prayer, thereby impressing the minds of the, people of India, e 
— with the seal of British justice i a 0 es Brae of e 4 


(.- General. 


25. The Oudh Punch e 4 the 27th November, in its Supplement, 
1 ** lishes a letter in which the writer, referring to 
wr Bone who caused medesthafe the case of Mr. A. T. Duguid, Assistant En 800 
Bengal Duars Railway, who caused the death of a 
Musalman, named Karim in April last, by a kick in the side, and who was sen- 
tenced to a fine of Rs. 150 by the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, death. being 
ascribed 7 heen y evidence to a rupture of the spleen. There was an appeal to 
the High Court at Calcutta which awarded a further punishment ‘of, six weeks’ 
simple imprisonment to the Assistant Engineer concerned. Itis to be regretted 
that such unfortunate cases have long been and still continue to be of frequent occur- 
renee; but Government has taken uo steps to check them, although the Native Press 
has made strong comments on the subject. If the death of a native is caused by a 
European, the latter should be hanged, whether the death be due to a rupture of the 
spleen or any other cause. Now that it has been placed beyond doubt that the weak 
spleens of natives cannot stand the kicks and blows of rampant Anglo-Saxons, the 
law should be amended with a view to render persons, who cause death in this way, 
liable to capital punishment. It would be still better, if Providence strengthened 
the spleens of natives, so that they may be able to stand the kicks and blows of 
Europeans, and their children may not be deprived of their bread by the death of 
the bread-winners. 


26. The Natyar-t-Azam (Moradabad), of the 26th November, states that the 
Government of India has prohibited the use of the 
Dum-Dum bullet. But the British Military Officers 
consider that the use of that bullet is necessary to check 
the fierce attacks of the savage and fanatic frontier tribesmen. However, these 
tribesmen have never misbehaved themselves in warfare. Under these circum- 
stances it is to be hoped that Lord Curzun will not allow the Dum-Dum bullet to 
be used even against the frontier tribes. 


27. The Rosndémcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad\, of the 27th November, on the 
authority of its 2 ede eee complains W 
Impressment of labour in Muttra as European and nat ive troops on their way to Delhi 
the district om their way to Delhi. pass arena the Muttra district, oP sc are 
: pressed into service from day to day (to work as 
coolies for the troops) and are paid no wages. Agricultural cattle are seized aud 
used in carts for transport purposes, and cultivators are consequently unable to 
irrigate their standing crops. Government should take steps to save the peasantry 
ening losses in this way, which may be attributed by them to the Delhi 


as on te 
— savage tribes 


228. Al Bashir (Etéwah), of the 25th November, says that the Local 
cai Legislative Council corer — ä * have 
e commen ee the proved no exception to the rule. is time, too, 

i — | Ponds has been returned. The majority 
of the voters being Hindus, the election of a Musalman is simply out of the 
question under the present system. If Government is labouring under the impres- 
sion that one Mohammadan member nominated by it is sufficient to watch the 
interests of the Muhammadan community, it is mistaken. Government will at 
Once perceive its mistake if it looks up the proceedings of the Council since its 
formation and sees how many questions have been put so far by the Hindu 
members and how many by the Muhammadan members. The motto of the Muham - 
madan members is that, if speech is silver, silence is gold. Indeed, it would seem 
t they consider it to be % great sin to utter a word in the Council. During the 
laat two years the Hon’ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan, C. S. I., never made a 
speech from his seat in the Council advocating the cause of his co-religionists. His 
renomination can therefore afford no joy to them. The Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
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Mohan Malviya being a strong opponent of Urdu, the Musalmans have re 

to view his 1 to the Council with apprehensiou. He will leze enn 
nity for injuring the Musalmans and benefiting the Hindus. Sir Antony Mac. 
Donnell latterly nominated two Muhammadan members. It would be well if Sir 
James Digges La Touche had not reduced that number. The Hon' ble Raja Tasad. 
duq Rasul Khan, C. S. I., is one of the two representatives of the Oudh Talugdar, 
the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sri Ram being the other. But the Mubammadans of the 
province of Agra are not represented at all. It is to be hoped that Govern. 


ment will see its way to modifying the rules witha view to secaring the return 
of a 1epresentative of the Muhammadan community. | 


29. The Praydg Samdchdér (Allahabad), of the 29th November, says that 

hitherto Marabti was the court language in some 

cextension ofthe use of Hindiin the districts of the Central Provinces, Uriya in Sambbal. 

pur and Hindi in others. But the editor is extremely 

glad to learn from the Nagpur Berar Times that the use of Hindi has been 

extended to all the districts in those provinces except Sambhalpur where Uriya will 

still continue to be in use. Hindus should be ashamed of themselves for their ip. 

difference to promoting the cause of their mother tongue, while the authorities are 
so ready to lend them a helping hand. 


V.—Leais.ation. 
Nil. 
VI—Ratwar. 


30. The Mohini —- of the 2nd December, complains that the booking 
clerks at Anwarganj railway station in Cawnpore 

cieris at the Anwargan) Station in harass passengers, sometimes rejecting good — 
5 coins as bad ones, and sometimes declining to give 
E Dge. 5 * 


VII. - Posr Orricx. 
Nil. , 
VIIIL.—Native Societies AND RERLIOIOUS AR D Socirat Matrers. 


— 31. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad) of the 29th November, referring to the 
2%b November, order of the District Magistrate of Allahabad requir- 
_ ne District Magistrate's order im ing Swami Ala Ram to execute a bond for Rs. 25 and to 

! furnish two sureties for Rs. 1,000 each to be of good 

behaviour for a year, remarks that the order appears to be too severe in view of 

the fact that Swami Ala Ram’s pamphlets and leaflets to which objection has been 

taken are based on the texts in Swami Dayanand Saraswati's books. How cana 


— — fights his opponent with the latter’s weapon himself be condemned to be 
guilty | 


Ava Daneay, 32. The Arva Darpan (Shähjabänpur), for November, says that a Brahma- 
for November, 1502. chari Shama Nand urges that the just and benign 
among Hinzu don marriage Government of India should enact a law enforcing 
monogamy among the natives and another enjoining 

the marriage of virgin widows among Hindus. | 


I1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


33. The Edward Gazette | ape age gt of the 1 5 1 ber ee to 
r ge say that the only difference which the Mecca pilgrims 
N find between the old and new regalations is, that they 

are now allowed to embark from Bombay and Karachi as well. This concession 
has not much improved matters. The ten days’ quarantine which was the chief 
cause of inconvenience under the old regulations is still enforced. If only those 
pilgrims who hail from areas free from plague are allowed to proceed to the 
Hedjaz, the quarantine is unnecessary : on the other hand, if pilgrims from infected 
districts are also at liberty to embark, it is very dangerous to put the latter 
the same camp with the former. It is to be hoped that the authorities will 


reconsider the matter and save the pilgrims from unnecessary trouble and in- 
convenience, : 


( 739 ) 


34. The Zamindar-wa-Kashtkar (Bijnor), for November, states on the 
authority of a correspondent, that the use of foreign 

Foreign sugar and plague. sugar imported into this country appears to have 
something to do with the spread of plague. Foreign 

sugar probably gets poisoned in the hot climate of this country. Dogs and 


monkeys do not eat it when it is placed before them. Medical authorities had bet- 
ter make an inquiry into the matter, 


35. The English W * 2 5 2 ist December, has the 
ollowing paragraph :—“ Nineteen persons have lost 
oe tarict inthe Punjab. — their lives at Malkowal, a small village near Gujrat, 
in the Punjab, through being inoculated with contam- 
inated serum prepared in Bombay, and in consequence Government have ordered 
all inoculation to be stopped throughout the province, for the present at least. 
The villagers have, however, recognised that it was a mishap, the blame, if any, 
being entirely due to the doctors who prepared the serum, and are quite prepared 
to go on with inoculation when the authorities make a fresh start. Only one phial 
of yoy contaminated, and it appears probable that some virus accidentally 
got into it.” 


86. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 1st December, says that a public 
meeting was held on the maidan of the Benares Town 
Hall on the 30th November in the afternoon to con- 
sider certain writings which had appeared in the 


Bhérat Jtwan. The editor will publish the proceed- 
ings of the meeting in a future issue. 


ALLAHABAD : PRIYA DAS, M. A., 
Government Reporter on the Native Press 


The 9th Dec., 1902. for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
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I.—Porrrtcs. 
(a).—Foreign. 


1, THe Oudh ae ein 5 a bth Veen says that it would 
. m that the Russian Goverument desires to estab- 
Petes eee lish direct relations with Afghanistan and has sent 
10,000 troops to the Russo-Afghan frontier to support its claim. The Govern- 
ment of India should be on the qué vive and move the troops, who have assembled 
at Delhi, to the north-west frontier as soon as the Darbar is over, thus giving 
Russia tit for tat: this is the only way to bring Russia to her senses and deter 
her from making any unreasonable requests, 


(b).—Home. 


2. The Bhdrat wan (Benares), of the 8th December, says that Lord 
nipition o¢ 224 Lady Curzon who are anxious to perpetuate the 


A for the . 2 7 | 
cow-killingin honour ofthe Corone- memory of the coming Coronation Darbar, could not 


do better than check the wholesale slaughter of the 
bovine species, which has been admitted by all sensible persons to be one of the 
principal causes of the growing poverty of this country, where 90 per cent. of the 
people depend on agriculture for their living. The editor refers to the great 
utility of cattle, and says that Akbar, the famous Muhammadan king, prohibited 
cow-killing. It is to be hoped that His Majesty the King-Emperor and Lord 
Curzon will accede to the earnest prayer of Hindus, which would lead to the 
prosperity of the country and win the hearts of the entire Hindu population. 


3. The Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 9th December, referring 
to the fact that arrangements have been made for the 
slaughter of cattle at Madnigram for the supply of beef 
) to the camps at Delhi, observes that the wholesale 
slaughter of kine on such a happy occasion cannot but be deeply regretted. It 
will cause great grief and sorrow to Hindus, Sikhs, Parsis, &c. ‘The Viceroy can 
easily arrange for the supply of other kinds of meat. If His Excellency does not 
allow kine to be killed at Delhi on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar the 
memory of the Darbar will long be cherished with joy by the people, and His 
Excellency will save the lives of lakhs of useful cattle and earn the gratitude of 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jats,and Parsis. 


4. Al Bashir (Etäwab), of the 2nd December, counpinion fat ease — 
3 newspapers have lately been publishing a false an 

— — mate ‘ot *. scaggeratel description of the Darbar held by Raja 
Yudhishthira five thousand yearsago. Eventhe rulers 

of Hungary, Russia and China are represented to have attended the Darbar, but 
it has not been pointed out what means of conveyance was adopted by them. The 
pandal had 1,000 columns of crystal, and the tank of water near the pandal had 
flights of steps made of crystal! Where was such an immense quantity of crystal 
obtained from? If the dome over the Darbar Hall was so high as it has been 
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represented to be, the question is, how could the men, who built it, get air to 


breathe at such a height? The fact is, the description of Yudhishthira’s Darbar 
is pure fiction. The Government of India is going to hold the Coronation Darbar 
on an unprecedentedly grand scale to give the world an idea of its great power, 
wealth and vast resources ; while, on the other hand, these Hindu newspapers are 
publishing grossly exaggerated accounts of a Darbar held five thousand years ago, 
apparently with a view to show that the coming Delhi Darbar dwindles into in- 
Significance before it. The Indian masses being ignorant and credulous, will 
readily believe that Raja Yudhishthira was more powerful than the English nation, 
and thus the object of the Darbar will be frustrated. 


5. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th December, says: — Dr. Wallace 
in his leaflet, the British Indian Recorded, exposes 

three extre- three cases of wrong and injustice done by the India 
Office. The first two cases refer to Dr. Mohan Lal 

Dhingra and Dr. Durga Prasad Goil, both of whom were anxious to come out to 
the Punjab as plague doctors, but whose prayers were not granted because they 
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happen to be natives of this ill-fated country. We do not wish to speak at length 
on these wrongs based on race grounds as we have become habituated to them, 
The third case which refers toa young Irishman deserves mention. Not only 
natives of India are kept out of the services of the land, because they happen to 
be Indians; but even domiciled and non-domiciled Europeans are denied o ; 
nities to serve the Government simply because they have received their education 
in India. We shall allow Dr. Wallace to narrate the story :-— 

A youre Irishman, the son of an army man, who was born and educated in India, after 
passing the Indian University Matriculation, was sent to Scotland to learn engineering. Hp 
went through a five years’ conree, obtained scientific and technical diplomas, and was in addition 
certified to as being an unusually able railway construction engineer.” Armed with these 
excellent passports, he, according 20 official form, presented himself at the India Office to Sir 
Alexander Rendel, the consulting engineer of that stronghold of prejudice and wickednem, 

his 


with a view to obtaining an appointment asa Railway Engineer in India. After reading hi 
Britieh diplomas and otber recommendations Sir A. Rendel said—“ Yes, I can give you an 
appointment in the Panjab where there are three vacancies, You have excellent qualifications,” 
“Thank you, sir,” said the Indo-Irishman. “ By the way,” said Sir A. R te where did 
you receive your early education?” “In Mussoorie, sir,“ said the stalwart youth. “In 
Mussoorie”, howled Sir Rendai, “damn ii, that is in India; I can’t give you an appointment.” 
„Why, sir?” asked the applicant. “ Becaure,” said Sir Rendel, “ we look upon men 
educated in India as morally end intellectually inferior.” The youth bowed and left. 

So the very atmosphere of India is to be shunned. People .educated here 
are assumed to be morally and intellectually inferior simply because they are 


educated in India!” 
I],—AFrGHANISTAN AND TRANs-F RONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.— Narrys Srartzs, 
Nil. 
1V .—ApMINISTRATION. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 


6. The Oudh een 3 the 7th payee. says * Mr. 
asom. Freeman has been appointed to officiate as Junior 
ciating — Becretary to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in place of Babu 
Baleshwar Prasad, who is going on leave. Mr. Free- 
man’s appointment is naturally viewed with disfavour by the public. Natives hoid 
but a few offices of trust and responsibjlity, which are being taken out of their 
hands one by one. The present Lientenant-Governor is accused of patronizing 
Europeans and Eurasians at the expense of natives, When His Honor was Chief 
Secretary to Government, this Mr. Freeman was removed from the Survey Depart: 
ment and appointed a first grade Deputy Collector at once. Now he bas been 
appointed Junior Secretary tothe Board of Revenue in utter disregard of the 
claims of deserving Native Deputy Collectors. Lately another Eurasian has been 
made a Deputy Collector, which is a cause of dissatisfaction to natives. Eu- 
rasians threaten to usurp the official loaves and fishes of natives more and more 
every day. The children of the soil did not expect such treatment in the time of 
Sir James Digges LaTouche, especially of Lord Curzon. It is to be regretted 
that, far from receiving oF new privileges in honour of the Coronation Darbar, 
they are threatened with the logs of those they already have, 


(b).—Police, 
Nil. 
(c).—Finance and Taxation. 


7. The Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 4th December, urges that all 


1 er income-taxon poor-housss, sudowments, religious or charitable, should be exempt 
income-tax from a poor-house is most disgusting. Any deduction made from the 
income of a poor-house must lead to some poor people being deprived of their 
livelihood. representation had better be made to Government on the subject 
in the proper way. 


from the payment of the income-tax. The levy of 


te @ Oe A A 
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(d). Munioipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


8. A local correspondent of the Rozndmcha-i-Qaisari (Allahabad), of the 
| 1 9th December, protests against the levy of a house- 
Question of the introduction tar by the Allahabad Municipal Board on the ground 
that the Board already levies a house-tax in the shape 
of water-rate, and that the people have suffered heavily from the ravages of famine 
and plague. It has been alleged that the Board requires forty thousand rupees 
more to improve the roads, drains and street-lighting. But it is better that the 
roads, drains and street-lighting should remain as they are than that the people 
should be crushed with over-taxation. The roads, &., at Allahabad are in a satis- 
factory condition and there should be no hurry to improve them. If the introduc- 
tion of a house tax is inevitable, at all events the houses, the annual rental value 
of which does not exceed Rs. 100, should be exempt from it, in order that the tax 
might not affect the poorer classes and might not lead to widespread popular dissatis- 
faction. The representatives of the people on the Board are greatly to blame for 
increasing the taxation, the people already groaning under their burdens. 


(e).—Education. 


9, The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th December, says:“ The conclu- 
ions of the Simla Educational Conference held last 

n n renek. year are now under the consideration of the several 
educational authorities in India. The Universities 

Commission was the result of the suggestions of the Conference on university 
education as it obtains in India. And the report of this Commission as well as 
the Circular Letter of the Government of India on the same are now public pro- 
perty. The Conference considered all kinds and grades of edacation, university, 
secondary, primary, technical, industrial, female, and that of special classes. The 
Government of India have taken the public into their confidence on one of the 
topics alone. As to the rest a correspondence is in progress between the Imperial 
and Provincial Governments on the one hand, and between the latter and the Pro- 
vincial Directors of Instruction and the Universities on the other. Why not 
publish conclusions of the Simla Educational Conference with reasons for public 
criticism and suggestion? In the course of the opening speech delivered by Lord 


Curzon before the Conference, the hope was held out to allow the public a fall 
. opportunity to consider the proposals of the Government before they were put to 
1 practice. We do hope and trust that there shall be no breach of promise in this 
r case of vital importance to this country. 

g The educational interests of every province in India are entrusted to two 
f agencies, the Education Department and the N The former has charge 
t- of primary, secondary and industrial education, and the latter of the University and 
n technical ranches. Sines the Conference submitted their report to the Government 
ie of India, the Provincial Governments have been off and on addressed on the subject. 


n And on matters relating to the University the Syndicate of the Allahabad University 
u- have been and are justly consulted. During this year the Syndicate have expressed 
re their opinion on many subjects affecting the educational interests of the Province 


of for good or for evil. These views may broadly be spoken of as relating to the 
ed constitution of the University, teaching, and discipline—all aiming at better 
a; education of our graduates. The need for fixing the maximum number of Fellows 


being demonstrated, the Government of India suggest the adoption of the Bombay 
system of election and restriction of the right of voting to graduates, of whatever 
standing, who have obtained the highest degree in any faculty, and who have 
obtained two degrees, one of which must be in the Faculty of Arts ; and to grad- 
uates of not less than ten years’ standing, who have obtained only one degree. 
The Syndicate of the Allahabad University is for putting the maximum number of 
all Fellows at six ; y and for making the appointments fora period of seven years; it 
opt does not propose any alteration in the proportions in which Fellows are respec- 
7 of Mi tively appointed or elected ; no change in the electoral ee ee is recommend- 

ed; proxy voting is urged to be abolished, and the office shall be vacated by 


word, our syndies think that graduates should have no business with their alma 
mater after securing their degrees. In the matter of election, Fellows alone, they 
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hold, should be empowered to elect Fellows: Thus they mean to shut the popular 
voice out, thinking it perhaps too plebeian for so aristocratic a concern as the 
University. : 

The Allahabad University would welcome the ereation of an efficient Law 
College at Aliahabad, though it does not recommend the abolition of the various 
Law Classes and Law Departments attached to Arts colleges when and while 
efficient. Without giving any opinion on the view held by His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor that the medical needs of the Provinces are fairly, if not 
adequately, met by sending scholarship-holders to Lahore or Calcutta,’ the 
Syndi agrees with the Government on the desirability of establishing a medical 
college in these Provinces, of couree as a separate institution from the Agra 
Medical School where the teaching is in vernacular. We go one step more. If 
possible, there should be more than one institution of the latter type to afford 
proper medical relief to the people. Any central school for post-graduate studies 
can be established on the satisfaction of one main condition, the endowment of a 
number of chairs. Unless this indispensable preliminary be secured, the Univer- 
sity rightly thinks it foolish to speak more fully on the subject. As to the 
admission of private students to university examinations higher than the Matri- 
culation, His Honor thinks that the Allahabad University rules to allow teachers 
to appear as private candidates should continue. It is indeed most desirable, in 
the interests of education, that the teachers should be encouraged to prosecute a 
further course of study. The Syndicate fully agrees in the opinion, and they 
deserve the thanks of the public for this view. We cannot make out why the 
University kept quiet on the important question of second grade colleges. Sir 
James LaTouche holds that such colleges serve a useful purpose. They supply 
a want also in giving a good general education to students who do not propose 
to go on to the B. A., but who after passing the Intermediate examination, intend 
to study medicine, engineering, commerce, agriculture, or industrial pursuits, in 
which the possession of a fairly good preliminary general education is a distinct 
benefit. Teachers are the first thing necessary for good teaching. The Allahabad 
University is ready to hold examination for the degree of licentiate in teaching if 
the Government undertake to make good any deficiency in the cost of the examina- 
tion, the fees for which are not likely to be sufficient for the purpose. This is 
indeed the crucial test. If the rulers are anxious to give us a sound education, 
they shall spare no expenditure to furnish our schools with trained teachers. Let 
us see what they want—education or a show of it. 


We do not understand what all the hubbub about the fixing of a minimum fee 
in all sorts of colleges means. The Supreme and Provincial Governments seem to 
agree in holding that the rate of fee charged in aided colleges should be enforced 
on the unaided. This rate is 75 per cent. of what is charged in Government 
colleges. They are at the same time ready to make some concessions for colleges 
having endowments. The Syndicate only dots the is and crosses the t of the 
Government Jetter and announces itself to be on all fours with the proposal. Look 
as carefully as you can on the efficiency of a college, aided or unaided; impose 
the best restrictions to secure and continue such efficiency ; but, pray, do not put a 
premium on poverty. If good souls there are in India to give the poor the benefit 
of education, why attempt to dry the genial current of such souls? If moral res- 
ponsibility is a fact, the accident of birth should not be a bar to education and 
advancement. When ignorance in both the rich and the poor is not accepted as 4 
plea for breach of any law of the land, how can the State say ‘thus far and no far- 


ther’ to the educational ambition of the poor and at the same time punish them for 
their want of knowledge. 


There is also a big cry heard in these days, which increases in intensity and 
volume, about the institution of hostels or boarding-houses. It is a healthy sign 
of the times that the educational authorities look to the moral welfare of our 
young men. Both the Government and the University agree so far. They part 
company when it is suggested that the affiliation rules should require that proper 
provisions are made for the board, lodging, and moral discipline of students in 
boarding-houses, messes or hostels ; and that, as far as possible, hostels attached 
to colleges should be subjected to European management or regulation. The 
Syndicate has shown a strong common sense in protesting against both. Here 
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we are tempted to quote the astounding views of the Director of Public Instruction 
on this subject and others allied to it. In a letter to the Government, Mr. Lewis 
writes :— | ae | 
I would suggest that the control: of the college hostel be left unreservedly to the Pri 
in the case of first grade col In these Provinces there are no first grade ＋ over 7 
Europeans do not preside upon the professional staff of which Europeans are not also 
employed ; nor is it likely that the Syndicate would at any time grant affiliation up to the B. A. 
standard to a college the staff of which was entirely composed of natives. But for greater seou- 
rity in this matter the rules of affiliation might be amended, and affiliation up to the B. A. 
por mpd only be er 3 . European 2 ah, 5 placing hostels 
r resident European suspervision. In the case of a second i- 
psy the hostels ‘night not always be. obtainable. eer Serer ream Oop 


We leave it to our readers to draw their own conclusions of this attempt at 
Europeanising all our institutions.” | 


10. The Hindustani (Lucknow), of the 10th December, says that it would 
appear from the recent proceedings of the Senate of 
alertain regulations passed M7, * the Allahabad University that the Local Government 
has decided that the-coHeges which teach up to the 
B. A. standard, should have onty European Professors and that every college 
should have a hostel in connection with it under the management of. European. 
Professors. Such a restriction as to race is to be deeply regretted. If some 
colleges in Bengal, Bombay, and the Punjab are being satisfactorily conducted 
under entirely Native contro]; there is no-reason why any impediment should be 
placed in the way of native managers of colleges in these Provinces. On the one 
hand, natives are induced to stick to their native customs and manners, while 
on the other, the appointment of European: Professors in.colleges is insisted upon. 
These things conflict with each other and will not promote the objects Lord Curzon. 
has in view. | 


11. The Shahna-i-Hind (Mecrut), of the 1st December, in commenting upon 
| the reply of Sir James Digges LaTouche to the 
acileutenant- Governor tues. address of the deputation of the Nadwat-ul-Ulama. 
presented on the 8th. November last, observes that 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan obtained a certificate of true loyalty from Government 
for himself, his disciples and followers. He could hardly obtain such a certi- 
ficate without casting a doubt on the Joyalty of the Ulama (learned men), tampering 
with the N N of the Muhammadan faith, and undermining the mojizdt 
(miracles) and t 
Muhammadan population in utter disregard.of the fact that in doing this he would. 
be entirely destroying Islam. The Lieutenant-Governor’s remark that the liberty 
granted by Government is not based on weakness or disdainful toleration is noth- 
ing short of a libel on loyal Musalmans, and shows how bad an idea His Honor 
has of the Ulama. The late Lieutenant-Governor questioned the loyalty of the 
Ulama, for which they themselves were responsible to a certain extent. The 
Nadwat-ul-Ulama did not submit an address to him. explaining their aims and: 
objects. The Nadwa submitted such an address to the present Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, but they committed a serious mistake in the allegation, that Musalmans do not 
like to send their sons to the Aligarh College for instruction. As the Aligarh 
College is.in the good books.of the Lieutenant-Governor, such an allegation has. 
led His Honor to imagine that the Ulama are really old-fashioned and untrustworthy. 
men, as they were represented to be by Sir Saiyid. The Nadwa should have been con- 
tent to remark that the Aligarh College could not be sufficient for the requirements. 
of 70 million Musalmans. His Honor’s remarks that there could be no concord and 
unity among the Musalmans of different sects, and that an attempt for a union among. 
Christians was unsuccessful in Europe is true enough. But should no attempt be 
made to effect a union because there is little hope of success? Should a patient, 
who is not expected to survive his disease, be poisoned? If the Ulama are labour- 
ing under any dark hallucinations, the Lieutenant-Governor, too, is not free from 
such hallucinations, It is to be regretted that the head of the Local Government 
should have such views towards the Ulama. Under these circumstances it would 
have been better if no address had been presented.to:him by them. Are they 
prepared to make over their Dér-ul-Ulum to the Aligarh College in acoordance with 
the wishes of the Lieutenant-Governor? ; : 


e pilgrimage to the Hedjaz. In short he would Anglicize the 
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(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 


12. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 7th December, observes :—“ In Luck: 
now the Irrigation Commission collected a mass of 

irrigation Commission in . evidence which will be of help to the Commission in 
coming to the conclusion that there is a great n the landholders of the 
province as to the manner how irrigation can be facilitated here. All the Talug- 
dars of Oudh that appeared before the Commission, representing different districts 
and possessing varied experience, held one view of the matter, and it was that 
Oudh did not stand in need of canals. The Hon'ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan, 
C. S. I., the Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, Raja Ram Pal Singh of Kori Sadhouli, 
Chaudhri Nasrat Ali, Khan Bahadur, and Sheikh Inayat-ullah were the witnessey 
produced before the Commission, and all of them more or less laid stress on the 
fact that the zamindar apprehended that the soil was likely to be spoiled by canal 
water. Ondh needed only wells, not kutcha but pucca ones, which would prove 


a great protection against famine. But it is a pity that the construction of wells 


and tanks is no more encouraged, The zamindars are afraid that the profits of 
any improvement made in the land by the erection of wells will go to the State 
coffers. So they do not invest money. The cultivators have not the funds to 
have pucca wells at their own cost. Raja Rampal Singh, in telling the Commis- 
sion that the zamindars needed nothing more than the assurance that they would 
get consideration for improvements at settlement times, spoke out the mind of his 
brother zamindars who have the means but show a deal of hesitation in employ- 
ing it to improve their property. The Hon'ble Rai Sri Ram’s advice that the takavi 
advances should be made on easier terms, and the Hon’ble Raja Tasadduq Rasul 
Khan’s hint that the takavis would be useful if veg reached those for whom 
they were intended, should arrest the attention of the Government. The interest 
charged on takavi is almost double of what the Government has to pay on loans 
contracted by it. No attempt should be made to make money out of these trans- 
actions. If the desire to help the cultivators is sincere, if the wish to provide 
him with means to better his lot is genuine, then the Government should be ready 
to help the needy with its great credit, and charge only that much interest plus 
charges as it has to pay in the market. In this connection we would ask the 
Commission to suggest that the soil of Oudh should be examined by experts, and 
it should be seen whether it is possible to bore artesian wells either on the plan 
of America or on the Kazusa system of Japan, Some years ago a trial was made 
in Lucknow to bore artesian wells: the attempt had, even after partial success, to 
be given up owing to causes into which it is no use now entering. But one failure 
should not prevent the Government from making one more attempt. There are 
public spirited Taluqdars in the province who would be willing to co-operate with 
the Government, provided the lead be taken in the matter by the State, and it be 
demonstrated that artesian wells can be successfully bored in the soil of Oudh. 
When it is clear that the proposed Sardah Canal cannot be constructed in the 
face of the strong and reasonable opposition of the Taluqdars of Oudh, the least 
that the Government can do to help the province of Oudh is to encourage well 
sinking. It is necessary to remove the distrust which is caused by the policy 
followed by Settlement Officers in assessing all improvements made during the 
term of the previous settlement. To encourage zamindars or tenants, possessing 
occupancy rights, to have their own wells is the best protection which the Govern- 
ment can have here against famine. Oudh, once the garden of Indig, can be made 
altogether safe from the inroads of famine, at least its rabé crops area can be 
protected from drought if the Government takes upon itself the responsibility of 
seeing Oudh covered by wells sunk either with funds supplied on its credit or 
raised by the people themselves. ‘The zamindars want nothing more to protect 
their tenants from the ravages of scarcity and drought than protection from the 
ravages committed during settlement operations by over-zealous officers.” 


13. A correspondent of the Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 6th 
Preservation of cattle. December, writing from Arrah, strongly supports 
the Memorial which a Parsi gentleman of Bombay 

has forwarded to the Viceroy praying for the y. of cattle, and points out 


tbat the decline of cultivation and the public health is due to the wholesale 


slaughter of kine, observing that if cow-killing is not checked, the extinction 
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of the human race in this country is only a question of time. If Lord 0 5 

pene stop to the slaughter of ‘cattle in honour of the Coronation Darbar, His 
hip would earn the gratitude of the people, saving them from utter destruction 

with which they are threatened. At the same time they should put the shoulder 


to the wheel and exert themselves to preserve cattle as far as possible, taking 


care not to do anything against the law. Every (Hindu) family should keep 
at least one cow. PO ä 


(9).—General. | 1 7 
14. The Saki ſab (Bijnor), of the 5th December, in its local news column Samvan, 
shooting case, Bijnor. states that lately a regiment of British soldiers on the 5% December, 1 


march was encamped in the Bijnor district. A soldier : 
of the regiment, while engaged in shooting, shot a cultivator and escaped with a me |\ oe 
fine cf Rs. 50! The man was accidentally shot. The soldier did not know that a 11 
cultivator was working in his fields! It is almost impossible to prevent Euro- a 
pean soldiers from shooting while on the march. i) ae 


15. The Hindosthan (Kaläkänkar), of the 5th December, represents his Huposalr, a 
xcellency Lord Curzon asa true friend of the people er, 12. Pil | ae 
of India, ever ready to inquire into any misfortunes 1 
and difficulties which befall them, and to punish | Be 
offenders regardless of colour or creed. It may still be in the memory of the a) 
public how His Lordship soon after his arrival in India dealt with the soldiers 
who had outraged a Burmese woman under very painful circumstances, The 
editor refers to the case of the 9th Lancers and to the punishment inflicted on the 
whole regiment for concealing the troopers who had caused the death of 2 eo ae 
Muhammadan cook. The punishment of the whole regiment has convinced the ei te 
pople that they cannot be ill-treated by any one with impunity during Lord 1 
— Viceroyalty, and greatly endears him to them, who are very anxious to 
seta movement on foot for an extension of his term. Indeed, His Lordship’s 


term should be extended for another five years, so that he might be able to salve 
the twelve problems he has in view. 


| 16. The Oudh Samdchér, (Lucknow), of the 7th December, highly praises Ovnm Saxicnis, 
eee Lord Curzon for the interest His Lordship takes in 7 December, 1902. 
: ome the preservation of old buildings which are standing 

. memorials of India’s past glory and good specimens of old Indian art. His Lord- 
e 
h 
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Praise of Lord Curson in connection 
with the Sth Lancers case. 


ship is sparing no trouble and expense in carrying out the necessary repairs, 


17. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kalakankar) of the 9th December, says that Humoern ir, 
according to the Sind Gazette, Mr. Mules, Collector of 9th December, 1902. 


A — arrangement made : 

2 eee tn bind for the Sukkur (Sind), has adopted a good plan for the supply 

* i of provisions to his camp. When he goes out on tour, 

st he sends for the village headman and orders him to depute a bania to his camp. He 

ll then instructs the banta to supply nothing to any person without receiving cash 

xy E This arrangement has saved the landholders and banias all trouble and a 

ne oss, but is very disagreeable to his clerks, chaprasis and private servants. It would N 

8 seem that his private servants have struck work. His chaprasis told him that under 5 

. the new arrangements they could not make both ends meet, But he was inexorable 3 

de and told them to resign their posts, if they liked, If other officers followed suit, the 1 

rasad scandal would soon be a thing of the past. i, 

or 18. The Hindi Hindosthén (Kaläkänkar), of the 3rd December, says that ee 

ct l hy aay according to Mr. Burn’s Census Report there has 3 

he [with thet of Mussimans inthe United been an increase of 14 per cent. among the Musal- 5 
mans in these provinces during the last twenty ee 

and that Musalmans live longer and are more prolific than Hindus. Mr. Burn 

ith attribute this state of things to the circumstance that Musalmans take better food 

rts than Hindus, while on the other hand, Hindus are more addicted tothe use of ganja, 

ay and charas, and that child marriage is less prevalent among Musalmans than 

out Hindus. The Hindu leaders, who support all Hindu customs, good and bad, 

7 indiscriminately, should take a warning and make a point of checking evil custome 


which are 80 injurious to their co-religionists. 
: 203 


3 
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open Axunin, 19. The Oudh Akhbar (Lucknow), of the 2nd December, urges that district 
1 „ Officers should be required to — — state- 
— — ere ment sho the improvement or decline of the eoo. 
i nomic condition of their respective ‘districts, If the 
District Officers interested themselves in the matter and tried to improve the means 
of livelihood of the people, the country) would soon show signs of ement. 
The District Officers could do much to revive the Indian trade and industries 
which have been ruined by foreign competition, by their friendly advice and 
sympathy. } 
cpu Samion 20. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 7th December, quoting so 

th December, 100 8 ar de . Chapter headed L 3 
Language Chapter in Mr. Burns Census Re owing what proportion of 
re | the people speak the Western Hindi, Easter Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, English, &c., in these Provinces, observes that during'the last ten 
years 45 per cent. of the books published were written in the Persian character 
and 84 per cent. in the Nagri character. During 1891, 266 Urdu against 119 Hindi 
books were registered, but the corresponding figures for the year 1900 are 512 and 
437 respectively. This shows that Hindi ig looking up, though both Urdu and Hindi 
are still, so to speak, in their infancy. It will be seen that about 1,000 books were 
published in 1900 for fourteen and a half crores of people. This is enough to give 
an idea of the backward state of education in these Provinces. It is the duty of 
the advocates of Urdu and Hindi to refrain from petty mutual jealousies and to 
make common cause in promoting primary education. In those districts where 
the Urdu dialect prevails, the primary education should be given in Urdu, and 
in other districts m Hindi. As regards the question, what should be the court 
language, it had better be left to Government for decision. The opinion expressed 
by Mr. Burn on the subject is entitled to weight. There can be no question that 

primary instruction should be chiefly given through the medium of Hindi. 


V.—Leaiszation. 
-Nil. 
VI—Ratwayr. 
a. 
VII.—Posr Orricz. 
Nil. . 
VIIL—Native Societies a Reticiovs axp Social Marrers. 


| 7 21. A correspondent of 2 L (Bareilly), 4 i. 15 5 
| — : cember, referring to the statement published in th 
it : Conafapligrinagste Mewes, = ernment Gazette, showing, on the authority of the 
AL Vice-Consul at Jeddah, the expenses (Rs. 488-8-0) which an Indian pilgrim to 
aa Mecca has to incur, endeavours to show that the Vice-Consul’s estimate is rather 
high. For instance the Viee-Consul has put down the money from Indis 
to Jeddah with food at Rs. 84, whereas the money with food from Bengs! 
to Jeddah is Rs. 75, and from Bombay to Jeddah Rs. 45. According to the official 
statement the quarantine tax at Camaran and Jeddah is Rs. 15, besides other 
expenses at Jeddah, but only 603 ghurash are levied at Camaran as the qaarat- 
tine fee. Again, the price of a Shugduf (used on camel’s back): has been put 
down at Rs. 15 and the camel-hire on three occasions at Rs. 25 each and on 
one occasion at Rs, 100. These expenses do not devolve on a single pilgrim but 
are shared by two pilgrims. As it is, the Indian Musalmans think twice before 
undertaking a Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz owing to heavy expenses. But the high 
estimate (Rs. 483) published by the Vice-Consul at Jeddah will still further dis- 
cou them from starting to Mecca as pilgrims. The writer publishes à com. 
plete statement of expenses based on his personal experience of last year, and 
— that the lowest cost of pilgrimage is Rs. 00 and the intermediate cost 
s. 400. e 75 
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22. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 7th December, does not think’ oops Bünden, 
7th December, 1904. 


Caisse went Ain ast that the Praydg Samdchér is justified in 
any religion and give offence to any person. The Hindu religion, which the 
Swami advocates, ia the most tolerant religion on the face of the earth. It is to be 


: * 


hoped that Swami Ala Ram will mend his ways in future. 
IX.—Misc ELI AN OW. 


28. The Oudh Samdchdr eee of the 2 December, publishing a 
vernacular translation of the memorandum issued 

Paws eT the Punjab Government on the Mulkowal catastrophe, 
observes that the reader can judge for himself how far the action of the Govern- 
ment was well advised. Doctors were imported from England on high salaries, 
satisfactory arrangements were not made for the supply of prophylactic serum, 
and the doctors are now sitting idle, the inoculation work being suspended for 
the time being. The Native Press, and even some English doctors, protested 
against the inoculation campaign, and the event has justified their protest. Inocu- 
lation has already led to a number of deaths. Government alleges that the 19 
men who died at Mulkowal voluntarily underwent inoculation, while the public 
declares that they were forced by the Tabsildar to undergo the operation. The 
editor has evidence to show that in the Firozpur and other districts the vil- 
lagers took to flight at the sight of plague doctors. The Punjab Government is 
inclined to pay compensation to the heirs of the deceased. But can a small 
sum of roy equate compensation for the deaths of their bread-winners ? 
The Punjab Government took no notice of the Mulkowal catastrophe until its 
attention was drawn to it by the public! Such an unfortunate incident is 
possible only in this country. Had so many deaths occurred in any other country it 
would have been followed by bloodshed. In no other country can such experiments 
be made with the lives of the people. The salaries of the plague doctors and 
the cost of plague serum are defrayed from the hard earnings of the people. The 


exception to the. order of the District Magistrate 1 


Ovon Samicuiz, 
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question is whether the compensation which will be paid to the heirs of the 


deceased will also come from the pockets of the people? At all events, the 
Punjab Government is bound to publish the names of the officials who are 
responsible for the catastrophe. After the occurrence of such a serious catastrophe 
itis simply out of the question that any persons will voluntarily undergo in- 
oculation. The Punjab Government had better dispense with the services of 
plague doctors to prevent the spread of distrust of Government among the people. 


24. A correspondent of the Sanddhyopdkarak (Agra), for November, 
describes his dream in-which he was transported to the 

of Anse of the decline ofthe prosperity city of London, and while enjoying the scenes in 
Hyde Park he was accosted by two ladies, viz, Mother 

Lakshmi (Goddess of Wealth) and Dame Civilization. There ensued a long conver- 
sation between the writer and Mother Lakshmi, in the course of which he complained 
to her of her shifting her abode from India to England and exhorted her to return to 
her old home once more, at least for a short time only. The Goddess, however, ex- 
plained to the writer that the people of India have onty*themselves to blame for their 
ruin, and told him that they could not expect to welcome her back to their country 
until they girded up their loins and made a point-ef encouraging Indian arts and 
industries. If they made up their minds to use no goods other than those of Indian 


manufacture, they would soon regain their lost prosperity. 


25. TheOudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 7th December, says that it 
would seem that the Bid rat Jéwan office was formerly 

B Jwwen and the Maharaja of held ina house belonging to the Maharaja of Beuares. 
: The Maharaja desired to raise the rent, but the editor 

of the Bhérat Jiwan did not agree to an increase and had to vacate the house. 
The latter maliciously brought some false charges against the Maharaja in the 
columns of his paper. Lately, the citizens of Benares held a public meeting to con- 
tradict the charges, and the editor tendered an apology and agreed to publish it 


in his newspaper, contradicting the charges. In a recent issue of this paper, he, 
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55 I.—Potrrics. 
| | ca). Foreign. 
1. The Uruj (Bijnor), of the 14th December, says that the Afridis who 1 
are lawless marauders have always been a thorn in 1902. 
; Russia and Afghanistan. the sides of Afghanistan and India, When they are 


reduced to a state of penury, they take to robbery and plunder right and left. 
Lately the Amir of Kabul sent for the frontier jirjas and made liberal gifts to them: 
In return they promised not to commit plunder in Afghan territory. The Amir has 
thus made a finesse in frontier politics. Russia has collected 10,000 troops on the 
Afghan frontier. The Amir, being a friend and ally of the British Government, 
asked Russia what such a large gathering of troops meant. He has explained 
away the matter. The fact is that Russia desires to enter into direct commercial 
relations with Afghanistan and to locate an agent at Kabul. There can hardly 
be two opinions that the establishment of Russian influence in Afghanistan would 
be very injurious. The subject lately engaged the attention of Parliament. It 
is to be regretted that the late Amir did not allow the Indian railway and the 
telegraph to be extended to his capital, otherwise no such difficulties would have 
arisen. Even the present Amir does not favour these projects. If any internal 
disturbances occur at Kabul, the Government of India is unable to render prompt 
aid to the Amir in suppressing them, owing to the want of facilities of communica- 
tion. However, if the Amir continues to be friendly and loyal, Afghanistan will 
remain a buffer state between Russia and India. 


2. The Sahifa (Bijnor), of the 12th December, publishes a list of the SanrrA, 
subscriptions lately raised in aid of the Hedjaz 1902. 
r Hoties Rallway fand inthe BY: Railway fund at some places in the Bijnor district. 
The total amount of the subscriptions raised on the 
last occasion was Rs. 2324, while that raised and remitted on a previous occasion 


was Rs. 900. 
(6).—Home. 
3. The Prad Samachar (Allahabad), of the 13th December, says that the Paria Gsulense, 
5 one common prayer of the people of India to His e ag 
of cowskilling in honour of the Delnt Majesty King-Emperor Edward VII and to His ve 
Excellency the Viceroy to perpetuate the memory of 
the coming Coronation Darbar is for the prohibition of cow-slaughter in this 
country. Surely if Government desire to save the people from starvation, to 
ameliorate their condition, and to improve agriculture which is rapidly declining, 
it cannot do better than to preserve their cattle. 
4. The Bharat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th December, says that Mr. Jassa- Buizar Jiwax, 
i wala has shown in his memorial that 136,875 kine % 1% . 


of Kine hing in honour ofthe Delt have to be killed every year for the supply of beef 
| to the seventy-five thousand British soldiers alone in 

the country. The entire number of cattle killed during the year must be terrible 
indeed. The country is sinking deeper and deeper into poverty as cattle are 
becoming more and more scarce owing to their wholesale slaughter. It will be 
a happy day for India if this fact is brought home to Lord Carzon. If His 
Gracious Majesty and His Excellency see their way to checking cow-killing in 
honour of the Coronation Darbär they will acquire everlasting fame and Hindus 1 
will place them among the ranks of gods. + 
5. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th December, understands Banz Jrwar, i 

that the Darbar at Delhi will be followed by great 1875 —,, a ae 

honey, of Bre works at Caloutta im rejoicings at Calcutta in the latter part of January : Ae Lo 
next and that a committee has been formed to raise elke 

subscriptions for the purpose. There will be a grand display of fireworks at the ) a et. 
Tace-course, The celebrated manufacturers of fireworks connected with the 
Crystal Palace has been engaged to prepare fireworks for the occasion, and 
two and-a-half lakhs of rupees has been remitted to Brock and Company to defray 
‘the cost. Who has sent this R or the Calcutta Corporation? 


In either case the money must have come from the pocket of the poor Indian tax- 
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yer. The natives in their present unsatisfactory condition can ill afford to 
ve such costly tamdshas. Sympathetic Englishmen have often advised 
natives not to waste money in pyrotechnic displays. It is difficult to under 
stand why Englishmen are guing to do the same thing themselves. 


6. Al Bashir (Etiwab), of the 9th December, urges that if Governmen 
builds a tem church at the canvass city at a 
FE dbeary cost at Delhi, it should also provide some tem- 
3 porary mosques for the use of Musalmäns. These 
mosques may be made of canvass, or bamboos and straw, or even mere chabutras 
(platforms) of earth will do. Such a measure will be a fresh proof of the great 
regard which Government has for the religious feelings of the people, and will 
deserve to be written in golden letters in the history of the Coronation Darbér. 


7. The Hindustdni (Lucknow) of the 17th December, observes that not 
only the Native Chiefs, but also men belonging to the 
r win middle class are incurring extravagant expenses for 
— secre show and pump at Delhi on the occasion of the coming 
Coronation Darbér. The Mabäräja of Rewah has gone the length of getting a 
white elephant from Siam. Similarly the Mahäräja of Baroda has constructed 
a portable wooden palace in his capital, which has been put up in his Delhi 
Camp. In short, the Native Chiefs are vying with each other in show and 
extravagance. Even the middle class are not more sensible in the matter. Such 
being the extravagance of the ruling chiefs and the people, it is no easy matter 
to refute Lord George Hamilton’s assertion that India is getting more and more 
prosperous. There are several Conferences also to be held at Delhi on the occasion 
of the Coronation Darbar, which numbers of delegates propose to attend, not 
because they have the social and educational reforms of their respective communi- 
ties greatly at heart, but because they will thus be enabled to witness the 
Darbär pageantry. Gentlemen, who are now ready to spend money freely on 
their visits to Delhi, seldom contribute to any useful public movements, and 
even forget to pay for the newspapers they take in. 


8. The Tohfah-i-Hind (Bijnor), of the 11th December, * brief account 
ot the military career of Lord Kitchener from. the 
Appointment of Lord Kitchener as the ° 2 2 2 2 2 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian very beginning, and praising his Lordship's most 
me distinguished services in the Soudan, and especially 
in the late South African War, laying special stress on the great shrewdness and 
sagacity he displayed in bringing this war to an end without exterminating the 
enemy, congratulates the Indian Army on the appointment of such a distinguished 
General as their Commander-in-Chief. It is very fortunate that Lord Kitchener 
has been placed at the supreme command of the Indian Army at the present.time ; 
when Russia is collecting a large force on the Afghan frontier, and seeking to 
place a Russian agent at Kabul. 


IL—AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 


9. The Edward Gazette (Shäbhjahänpur), of the 9th December, says that it can- 
not understand the policy of Amir Habib-ullah in 

mee. wee continued friendship to the British 
Government and at the same time granting a hand- 

some allowance to a person like the Huddah Mullah, a well-known enemy of the 
latter. The British public opinion has of late been much exercised at the alleged 
exchange of communications between Russia and Afghanistan, and the writer 
thinks that His Highness will be well advised to adhere to the policy pursued by 
his illustrious father, who made a point of enjoying the goodwill of the British. 


10. The Bhérat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th December, says that it would 

seem that the Amir of Kabul has granted an allow- 

of rant of an allowance bythe Amir ance of Rs. 16,000 a year to Huddah Mullah for dis- 

1 650 tribution among other Mallahs and Shaikhs. Of late 

His Highness’ ways have been mysterious. God knows what his feeling 15 
‘towards the British Government at present. . 52 . 
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11. The Bhdrat Jiwan (Benares), of the 15th December, observes ths 
* e g is > gute to say what the-entire cost of the eth 

aieary Darbar expenses of Menative: Darbar will be to Government, the native chiefs 
vate let See 21 others. But it is cléar enough that the Dar bär 
will greatly add to the debts of many ruling chiefs, The Darbar. expenses of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad have been estimated at uine lakhs, and those of the Maharaja: 
of Mysore at six lakhs. These are mere estimates. Probably the actual expenses: 
will be iderably higher. This money could be turned to better account by the 
chiefs in im prosing the condition of their subjects. The Darbär being held in 
accordance with the orders of the Viceroy, the native chiefs and: public, who are 
nothing if not loyal, muat: gladly support it. Mts 


12. The Sulak Kul Sirs pe ira of the 6th December, quoting that portion 
‘ea 3 of Lord Curzon's late speech at Jaipur in which he 
oy e ay * „ highly praised the Mahäräja of that State for his 
simplicity of character, his love for his people, &c., holding bim up as a model 
Indian prince, observes that His Excellency gave useful advice to every prince. 
whose State he visited during his late tour, but the words he addressed to the 
Mabäräja of Jaipur were specially important and weighty. Lord Curzon elearly 
explained the policy which the Government of India means to pursue towards native 
chiefs, and his speech is therefore deserving of their special attention, | 


„ 17 


IV.—ApMInisTRaTion. 
(a)}.—Judicial and Revenue, 
Nit. 
(6).—Police, 


13. The Oudh Saméchér (Lucknow), of the 14th December, referring to 
1 the sittings of the Police Commission at Allahabad, 
observes that the substance of the evidence.of the 
Collector, the Police Superintendent, and other officials is that the police are not 
so bad as they are represented to be by the public and the native press, that there 
are, no doubt, faults in the force, but that they can be. remedied by raising the 
rates of eularies, giving the police some additional powers, and strengthening: 
the European and Eurusian element. On the other hand, the consensus of non- 
official native opinion ia: to the effect that police oppression has become intolerable. 
and that the root ef the evil is the combination of the executive. and judicial, 
functions of the District Magistrate, and that natives shoald be.admitted to the. 
higher ranks of the pnlice force, Europeans who are ignorant of the language and 
custome of the. people being unable to investigate erimes. Both the parties agree 
as to the need for raising the salaries ; but while the European officials recommend 
an increase in the number of European and Eurasian officials, the private native 
witnesses wake the same recommendation in favour of natives. The Commission 
lately been examining a large number of District Magistrates. and Police 
uperintendents. If Government desired to obtain the opinions of these officials, 
there was no need to appoint the Commission which will involve a heavy expen- 
diture. Their opinions might have been more easily obtained by issuing a circu- 
lar to them. The principal recommendations made by the native witnesses so 
far are the following: — (I) the Magistrate should cease to be the head of the 
District Police, t. e. there ‘should be a separation of the police and the judicial 
functions ; (2) natives should be appointed to posts of trust and responsibility in 
the police: there should be an increase of salaries, and ability or merit should be 
the first consideration in recruiting the force; and (3) the village chaukidars 
should be under the control of village panchdyets and landholders and not the 
police, in, the public complain that the police already exercise undue 
powers, If the suggestion of Government officials is accepted and the powers of 
the police are increased, God protect the people! It is earnestly to be desired that 
the inquiries of the: Police Commission will lead to a reduction of police tyranny 
and oppression, and the admission of educated natives to suitable posts in the police 
force, The public have great confidence in Lord Curzon. 
205 
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regarding the 2 of graduates into the police, | 
of well edu men is essential to the reform of the police. 
5. A local correspondent of the Edward Gazette (Shabj of the 
: 4 16th December, complains th thee? tae 


Need for the enforcement of section 2 
Griminal ton Of Shéhjabdnpur, which lie to the north and south. 
— of the railway station at Sbähjabänpuf 


: 
Pa 


inhabited by badmdshes who are robbers, receivers of stolen . 
Hakim Muhammad Bashir-ullah Khan, a member of the (Municipal) Board, resides 


at a short distance from the quarters of badmdshes living to the of the railway 
station, and should be able to give some information 1 the character of 
his neighbours. The District rate would do well to direct the police to 
keep 2 strict watch over the bad characters in question, and send them up to court 
under section 110 of the Criminal Procedure and thereby put some check 
on their mischievous practices, to the great relief of the peaceful and law-abiding 
population of the town. 


(c)—Finance and Tazation. 


16. The Sulah Kul (Gorakhpur), of the 11th December, referring to the 
imposition of excise duty on the products of Indian 
excise duty om the Indian cotton mills in 1896, observes that Sir James West- 
land, the then Financial Member of the Viceray's 
Council, adopted this measure simply to please the Lancashire mill-owners. He 
urged in support of the measure that the duty imposed was a small one, and would 
fall on the consumers, and not affect the ts of the manufacturers. One 
Mr. Padsbah has lately brought out a pamphlet in which he shows that the impo- 
sition of the excise duty led to an im te fall of 12 per cent. in the price of 
India-made cotton goods, so that the manufacturers have been the sufferers, and 
their margin of 1 has been very considerably reduced. But it is a well known 
fact that where the interests of British manufacturers clash with those of Iudians, 
the latter have invariably gone to the wall in the past, and will continue to do 80 in 
the future. In imposing the excise duty on Indian cotton goods it was also urged, 
on behalf of Government, that as an import duty was levied on Lancashire cotton 
imports into India, it was expedient to impose a countervailing duty on Indian 
cotton goods. But if the same argument were applied to the import of Indian food- 
grains into England, the latter should impose an excise duty on grain grown on 
tue British soil. But no such thing is done 


(d).—Municipal and Cantonment Affairs. 


17. The Rastk Mitra (Cawnpore), in its combined number from July to 
December, says that the Cawnpore Municipal Board, 
Cleanliness of the city of Cawnpore. Which is paying special attention to the cleanliness 
ES et: of roads and houses, would do well to arrange for the 

cleanliness of drains in the narrow lanes. ee 


18. The seta ae ihe 15th Denar, urges that every Cont 
sioner, du his cold weather tour, should also | 

— Guringhiscolsweatner spect the — ipal offices within his jurisdiotion. He 
best should pay special attention to cases in which persons 
who build houses are prosecuted for a: breach of a municipal bye-law and are 
heavily fined, the prosecution being generally; due toa misunderstanding of the 
orders passed on applications for permission to build houses, which are not very 
clear. “On appeal, the Magistrate's order is generally reversed, and the fine 18 
remitted by the High Court. But the r to a great deal of 
. and expense No such prosecution ‘should be instituted by 4 
Muni¢ipa] Board without the previous sanetion of the Commissioner. The Joint 
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Magistrat e is generally: the Vice President of the local Muntei 4. 

charge of tho town. “The reslt is that be orders aera tobe proved ox 
an offence nat « municipal bye-law and then himself tries and convicts. 
The Comm ner: should carefully examine the reco convicts him. 
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19. The Kayasth Samdchar (Allahabad), for November, observes ik The 
convocation address of His Honour the Chancellor of ve te g 


uE the Allahabad University had for its main topic the 


establishment of teaching Universities, or rather th 
addition of the teaching function to the merely examining one. But he did — 
hold out the least hope of the State initiating any such progressive measure. Our 


rich men are to do it, it seems. It is a pity that Government can find money for 


many questionable projects, and even tamdshas ; but when the question of high 
education is talked of, it is asserted that as it has a commercial value, those who 
wish to bave it, must pay for it. 


L 1 


20. The Oudh Samdchar (Lucknow), of the 14th December, says that, at the  Ovpm Sauionis, 


instance of the Local Government, the Senate of the 
ere ner ations of the Allee Allahabad University has resolved that no college 


: shall be affiliated to the University upto the B. A. 


standard until all its Professors are Europeans, and it has a hostel or boarding- 
house under European management! In other words, native Professors are to be 
entirely excluded from the education of native boys. On one hand, the Viceroy does 
not approve of natives keeping company with Europeans and of the presence of Euro- 
ns in Natives States ; while, on the other, the 1 Government will not allow 
colleges to have any Professors other than Europeans! If native Professors are 
able to conduct colleges satisfactorily in Bengal, Bombay and the Panjäb, why 
have natives in these Provinces been condemned to be unfit for the work? 


21. The Kéyasth Samdchdér (Allahabad), for November, publishes the 
following article headed,“ the Problem of University 
rine Problem of University reform in Reform in India, which is an address read at the Mayo: 
Hall in Allahabad on the 5th November by Bäbu 
Satish Chandar Banerji :—‘* Few documents in recent times have caused: so: much 
stir in India as the Report of the Universities Commission. The reason is not far 
to seek. For the report was eagerly expected, various rumours were set afloat: 
concerning it, and it was not published till after some mystification practised with: 
regard to it. It has now been widely read and widely discussed, as it raises, and 
deals with questions of momentous importance, in all of which the educated public 
of India * also the uneducated, are deeply concerned. This was only expected. 
What, however, had not been equally foreseen is that the recommendations em bodied 
in the Report are mainly of an official body, and that the only really non-official 
member of the Commission, the only member in whom the educated native popu- 
lation of the country had confidence and whom they had acknowledged as their 
responsible representative (as appears from the parties, etc., held in his honour at the 
various centres which the Commission visited), was constrained to record an elabor- 
ate - note of dissent. That Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass Banerjee has amply. Justified 
the confidence reposed in him is clear from the fact that all his fellow-countrymen, 
who are competent to jadge and speak in this matter, have with one voice empha- 
tically declared their concurrence in, and approval of his note. I for one cannot 
find one word there which I do not cordially accept. 5 


I do not desire to imply that the recommendations which find plage in the 
Report of the Universities Commission are generally unsound, As a matter of 
fath there is much in the Report which is eminently sound. This could hardly 
have been otherwise, for it is unquestionable that the Commission was composed 
of then of learning and wisdom, and they have done their work honestly. They 
Placed a true ideal before them, To quote their own words,“ In all mattars relat- 
ing to the higher education efficiency must be the first and . paramount consider: 
ation.” Inthe details of the seheme set forth by them, therefore, there is not much 
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ested to io the underly ing kay which has dictated. many of the recam 
made. This poli 2 frankly is that the Universities in Indie 


mendations: 


our Unversities should henceforth be closed upon the poor. It is gratifying to 
find, however, that the Government of India has not deemed the apprehensions 
of the pablie regarding either of these points as: entirely baseless. This is 
apparent from a very important letter published im the Gazette of India of the 
h October 1302. It is very gratifying indeed to learn from this that tig 
Government of India emphatically diselaim any intention of receding from ‘the 
poliey set forth in the Educational Despatch. of 1854 and affirmed by the Edu- 
eation Commission of 1882. In this paper I propose to discuss some of the more 
important reforms recommended by the Universities Commission with special 
reference te this letter. : 


Now there can be no doubt that in British India edacation has in the 
heen mainly directed by the State. And it is eminently desirable that in years 
to come, too, education should spread under the fostering care of Government. All 
the same the fact has to be reckoned with that a large number of educational 
institutions now established in India are private seminaries, and it is also desir- 
able, nay sta aaa that private effort should increasingly be directed to the dispel- 


ling of ignoranee from the country. But we are afraid that private enterprise 
would receive a very serious check if our Universities were to degenerate into 80 
many departments. of a. bureaucratic Government. Theoretically an ideal Senate 
for an Indian University would in my opinion consist of eminent educationalists, 
selected from the staff of both State and private institutions, eminent and practical 
scholars, and well-educated and independent native gentlemen, fathers and guardians 
of the boys reading in our schools and colleges. It is beyond dispute that the 
class of gentlemen last named are quite as much interested in the education and 
well-being of Young India as anybody else, and every now and then questions 
come up before the Senate upon which their considered opinion should always 
have due weight given to it. For instance, take the question of a misimum age- 
limit for matriculation. The Government seem now to be quite decided in opi- 
nion that auch an age-limit must be fixed. Of course when the Government gay 
must, it is idle to discuss the question further. But I have never been able to make 
out why an age-limit should be fixed at all. Human intelligence is not a fixed quan- 
tity and the development of thia intelligence can not be governed and regulated by 
rigid and artificial rules. Any attempt, therefore, to bind down the normal and 
natural growth of the mind to arbitrary time-limits is an outrage upon both physio- 
logical and psychological laws. If the standard of the matriculation examination is 
not high enough, raise it; if boys pass this examination who should not have passed 
it, who are not intellectually ripe for the superior ‘training that the professors of 
our colleges administer to their students, by all means have the examination in 
future conducted on more scentific principles and in a more searching and thorough 
manner go that none but those who are fit may be allowed to cross the Kubicon 
and step inside the portals of the University. But it is hard to see why one who 
is otherwise fit should be kept back because, forsooth, he is. too young. Some of 
the Anglo-Indian journals are pleased every now and then to tell us what they 
call“ home-truths” regarding the humble character of our attainments aud the 
„cheap and nasty education which we love. Of course thought is free, but com- 
parisons are always odious. No man with any self-respect would care to retort 
to such cheap dirt-throwing. But I fully measure wy words when I say that 
there is not a single native of India with any edacation who is not sincerely 
anxious that there should be more light in the land, that knowledge should grow 
from more to more, and that not only should we press forward to higher ideals but 
teach our boys to attain to loftier heights than. those which their fathers could 
climb up to. The man who has received some education never turns to look 
with disdain towards those who are still toiling at the base of the ladder; but 
this man, becaus3 of the education which he has received, is in a pasition to realize 


how very very little he knows and how very mach more there is to be known. and 
learnt, and from the heart of hearts be cries 4a he presses on, “ Forward, forward let 


ehould henceforth be: placed eatirely: ander thé contol: of the State and under the 
guidance of the several Directors of Public:Instrustion. Some of the 
tions also seemed to involve another very dangerous policy, vis. that the gates of | 
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these scholars reside with their parents or other natural guardians, and are. 


‘ brought in contact with much the same sort of fellow-students after they have 


matriculated as they used to consort with in the lower school classes. It may he: 
that some of the Professors in our Colleges have no liking for tutorial work and 
do not choose to instract their pupils in the same way or with half as much atten- 


tien as an humble school teacher would. But this fact would nat necessarily 


tion have 


‘ 
‘ 


\ 


at all, let it be the lowest 


make the atmosphere of College life freer. I must be very. 8 and pur- 
blind, but somehow or other the arguments so far brought forward in support 
age-limit should be fixed for the Entrance examina-. 


the view that a minimum ranc 
jled to convinee me, and I am not yet prepared to vote in favour of this. 
fail to. understand why it 


proposal. But if an limit is to be fixed, I wholl 
should be 16 and not 15. There is no magic in 16. i an age limit is to be fixed. 
possible. Both the School Reform Committee appointed 
eme time ago by the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces and the Universities. 
Commission appointed recently by the Government of India have: recommended 15. 
1 dare Say many would vote dor this as the lesser of two evila I am sefry-to 
have taken up 20, much time over this matter, but I have done an en because I 
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we want independant and intelligent men who are no faddists, no nen 
ut who take real interest in the work which they are called upon to do and who 
are prepared for, and used to, hard and honest thinking. The number of ez-officio 
members should be reduced to aminimum. It isa man’s personal 
and not his official position, which should determine his eligibility 
the University Senate. Government members often ‘find themselves in u delicate 
position. Those who know something about the recent hi of the University 
of Allahabad will be able to recollect several instances where some at least of 
such members felt constrained to ‘vote not according to their private convictions, 
but according to mandates issued untothem: e. g. to refer to one instance only, 
it will be remembered how, when the ‘proposal for fixing 16 as the minimum age- 
limit for Entrance candidates was to 1 forward and some opposition to 
the measure was apprehended, the Director of Public Instruction thought fit to 
issue to all educational ‘officers who happened to be Fellows of the local Univer- 
‘sity, a circular letter in which they were pretty plainly bid to muster strong on 
che occasion and support a motion which hal been put forward at the instance of 
‘His Honour the Lieuténant-Governor. It will also be remembered how the official 
Fellows did muster strong at the meeting of the Senate, and how they carried the 
measure through by sheer numerical strength of votes. They did not care to speak 
or discuss or listen to argument, and if some of them did r no doubt 
by a laudable desire to support their chief, and not wholly without an eye to the 
main chance, I ween, they did not say anything which was worth reporting. | 
saw several of them show the utmost impatience when one amendment after another 
was brought forward, and they continually looked at their watches. They had 
come to the-meeting only to vote and go away, and the sole interest they betra 
in the proceedings was that these might not last too long. ‘lhey were of 
missing the Railway train. Now this is not the proper attitude to adopt whens 
question of such moment comes up before the Senate. And the very fact that 
such an attitude was adopted by some at least of the Fellows present is concla- 
sive evidence that something is rotten in the State of Denmark.” | 
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It is in this connection of the reconstitution of our Senates that I.desire to 
speak about the position of the Director of Public Instruction. The ;Director of 
Public Instruction is always believed to be a specialist and is generall A very 
capable officer, and it is proper that he should be an ez-offict» member of the 
Senate. But is it desirable that he should be made quite a “Sir Oracle”? The 
Director of Pablic ‘Instruction has always enjoyed a very high position on the 
Senate und the Syndicate of the University of Allahabad, and as some of my 
‘hearers will be able to remember, the University has occasionally played second 
fiddle to the Education Department in a way not at all edifying. ‘The University 

is a wholly independant body and should in every instance judge for itself. Now 
‘a rule was passed at a meeting of the Senate of the Allahabad University several 
Be. back, the principle of which I cannot accept. The rule in question is 
formulated thus in the last Calendar: The Director of Public Instruction, 
North - Western Provinces and Oudh, will forward to the Registrar, during Decem- 
ber of cach year, a list of the Government and Aided Schools in which the 
Entrance Class is maintained with his approval. Candidates who may have studied 
in uncertified schools shall be shown in the list of candidates as Private 
candidates, and not as pupils of any schools”. This meaus that a school may in 
every way be a well-conducted and efficient institution, but if for some reason or 
other the authorities of this school are unfortunate enough to incur the wrath of 

| what is known as the Education Department, the Director of Public Instruction 
may at his will cease to ‘ certify’ this school (to use the technical expression), 
and the result that will automatically follow will be that the school will cease to 

be recognised by the University. Now, is not this wrong on principle? I have no 
complaint to make against our present Director of Public Instruction. He is a very 
worthy and very able man, and his sympathies are broad. But it is easy to conceive 
the case of a’ Director of Public Iustruction with narrower views, who would like 
to meddle in season and out of season with the affairs of a private, aided or unaided 
school aud force his own pet ideas upon the managers or proprietors of that school. 
‘Such meddling is bound sooner or later to lead to friction between the school 
authorities arid the Director, and may result in the non - recognition and consequent 
abblition of a very good school. Or again, it may be that there are.certain regula- 
tions introduced by the Director of Public Instruction, say certain courses of atudy 
prescribed, for particular classes, and the managing committee of a private school 

in view of the special conditions of that school and the peculiar requirements 

. Of boys reading there, find itself unable to adopt the entire curricula ; they may, 

in fat, find it necessary to modify it. But the Director of Public Instruction may 
tke it into his head to insjst upon a complete and thorough-going adoption of the 
Carrighla, apd upon the school authorities eclining to do what they consider—quite 
“honestly, mind you—to be detrimental to the best interests of their school, the 
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to the Council 
the following observations occur: “ It appears Council 
that the objects which the Commission have in view will be sufficiently attained if 
it is laid down that no school shall be recognised unless the local Education Depart- 
ment can certify that it conforms not with the Departmental rules which may not 
be in all 1 Bs gamma bat 2 the rules Ir by the at age for this 
purpose. r this arrangement the recognition or non-recognition of a schoo) 
will be the act of the University, and the functions of the Edyestion Department 
will be limited to placing before the University the information requisite to enable 
it to exercise its cuntrolling authority.” I hope the rule of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity I have referred to will now in due course be abrogated, and it will be distinctly 
and definitely understood for the future that recognition or n affili- 
ation or disaffiliation of schools and col ought to be an act of the University 
and not of one or more individuals to w even in their official capacity the 
University is not and should not be made subordinate. 


So far ing the correct position of a University and the proper attitude 
of ita Senate. The next matter I p to touch upon is the question of what 
has been often sneered at as cheap — . The majority of the Universities 


Commission have recommended that a minimum rate of fees shonid be fixed and 
levied in affiliated colleges. The question has been discussed very fairly in the 


cireular letter of the Government of India and, as the Government is prepared 
evidertly to make substantial concessions to public opinion on the matter, it is not 
necessary for me to dilate upon this topic. It will be sufficient to point out that 
the poorer classes in India constitute the intellectual aristocracy of the country, aad 
no policy could be more mistaken and more suicidal than one which eventually led 
te the exclusion of members of these claases from our schools and colleges. In 
my opinion, therefore, no restriction should be imp upon such benefactors of 
humanity as are inclined to endow seminaries, but they should be left to make s 
provision as they think proper for an extensive dissemination of knowledge in th 
empire. The pall of ignorance still lies thick and heavy upon the land, and what 
is wanted—imperatively wanted—is that it should be raised as a whole, and not that 
only stray portions of it, few.and far between, should be cut through and light 
let in. Genius cannot be created to order. Everybody cannot be a Sir Isaac 
Newton or Michael Faraday, a Francis Bacon or Thomas Carlyle. But then every- 
body, at any rate many, ean be taught and trained to understand and appreciate 
what the past masters have achieved. Let us hasten slowly, but let us hasten 28 
a body, When the nation at large have made some progress end attained tos 
certain height, yon will see it will become easy for seme of our compatriots, for those 
who are brighter than others, gifted with larger brains and more capecious minds 
to climb up to heights that really deserve that name and to shine as beacon- 
there. I therefore say let.education be daily made more efficient, but do not sacri- 
fice breadth to height, do not narrow the base of education and make it the mono 
poly of intellectual giants. A giant will find his place without the aid and foster- 
ing care of a University, it is the dwarfs, and they constitute an everwhelming 
majority, who have to be helped and led and directed. 1 have pot been able fo 
refer to-day to the Report af the Education Commission of 1882—-a very valuable 
dgeument— but 1 believe that Commission recommended that the * : 
spread of education, in the country shonld be the firat copsides and therefore 
the coat of education should not be increased. I. Alen believe it wan fee 
Pointed opt by an eminent educationist, Pri Wordsworth of the Homoey 
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I have nom done. I am arm as anxious as. you, all are to hear our worthy 


: President. I will only remark in conclusion that no substantial reform can be 
introduced and given effect to without spending a large sum of money over it. In 
fact, many of the reforms will never be carried out if we do not get a more com: 
petent staff of teachers for our schools and colleges. Any reform of the system 
of education without making due provision for 311 men to work the system 
can but result in failure. It will be beginning reform at the wrong end. But 
better men can not be obtained without paying better salaries. Besides large 
libraries, laboratories, &c., cannot be established unless there are funds forth- 
coming for the purpose. Lord Curzon, with characteristic hopefulness, believes 
that people will come forward with endowments and prizes. But past experience 
in India hardly lends support to any expectation of the kind. India is not a rich 
country, and the few rich men in India, I am afraid, have not yet taken very 
kindly to occidental learning, to any learning for the matter of that. The Govern- 
ment of India for a long time to come yet, I apprehend, will have to find the funds 
for educational experiments and reforms. If, however, the Indian Croesus could be 
plainly given to understand by officials that educational endowments are favoured 
by Government and might bring a decorous handle to one's name, he will not, I 


dare say, tie his purse-strings quite so tight. I would therefore draw the special 


attention of rich men in India to the Viceroy’s emphatic declaration that they 


can devote their wealth to no more excellent purpose than the provision of some 
measure of higher education for the poorer students who, from whatever cause, are 
left behind in the race for scholarships.” Those who can, those who have the 
money, ought to come forward at this juncture, and answer to the imperative call 
made upon.them by their mother-country—mother-country, as you know, gentle- 
men, being according to our scriptures, higher than heaven itself. Unless we 
are prepared to help ourselves, how can we ask anybody else to help us? I would 
therefore respectfully beg the Government to set the example by finding funds for 
the establishment of some University libraries and laboratories and the appoint- 
ment of some fellowships for the promotion of post-graduate research, and to 
LN upon Iudian gentlemen of rank and position and wealth to go and 
0 
Memorial Hall or the Delhi Darbar. 


22 The Edward Gazette (Shähjahänpur), of the 9th Decebmer, publishesan 

N letter, addressed by a correspondent at Morad- 

. and the Aligarh abad to the Nadwat-ul-Ulama. In this letter the 
writer condemns the Nadwat as highly injurious to 
the interests of the Musalmäns of the present day. The Muhammadan College 
at Aligarh has, by great efforts, been able to open the eyes of the Muhammadans 
to their present great need, viz. high English education. The Maulvis of the 
Nadwat, bigoted as they are, desire to induce Muhammadans to adhere to their 
old form of education, which will simply spell ruin for them, so far at least 
as their worldly interests are concerned. The Nadwat proposes to introduce 
English only as a second language in the curriculum of studies prescribed for its. 
school (at Lucknow), but a mere smattering of English will not do at the present 
day, and will not enable the Muhammadans to hold their own in the struggle for 
life against others. The fact is that a set of Maulvis have started the Nadwat 
simply to injure the Muhammadan college at Aligarh, and to divert at least a 
portion of the money which otherwise would find its way tothe Aligarh College, 
and lessen the financial difficulties under which that institution has been 
labouring.. In his reply to the address of the deputation from the Nudwat, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces rightly advised the Nadwat to 
improve the Aligarh College, instead of establishing à separate College of their 
own, remedying any defect which they thought existed in the religious education 
ven there. The Nadwat might undertake to regulate the religious education 
of the students and the trustees of the college would gladly accept their prof- 
fered services in that direction. The Muhammadan students of all sects, Shias and 


Sunnis, conformists and non-conformists, wahdbis (Ahl-t-Hadis) and others, 
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stand on an equal footing in — 29 College, no sectarian distinction as that 
made in the Nadwat being observed there. It will bea great day indeed when 
all the Muhammadan sects co-operate with each other in reforming the present 
system of education and in promoting the interests of the nation. [The editor also 
blishes a letter from another correspondent, in which the latter advises the 
wat to modify its present programme, and shifting its headquarters to Ali 
garh, settle down within the precincts of the Muhammadan College in that town. 
There is great need in this college for the establishment of a branch to encourage 
high education in the Arabic language and literature, and the Nadwat may well 
undertake this work and thereby satisfy Government that both the Aligarh Col 
and the Nadwat uim at teaching the students allegiance and loyalty to 
British Government along with imparting instruction in secular learning and 


science. | 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
Nil. : 
(9).—General. 


23. The Hindus ni (Lucknow), of the 17th December, says that it would 

seem that three soldiers of the Hampshire Regiment 

Ce b lately left Lucknow and went to Sandi in the Hardoi 

district on a shooting excursion. They penetrated high-standing crops and com- 

menced shooting. A poor peasant was wounded by small shot. An investigation 

was made and the soldiers let off scot-free. Will Government make an inquiry 
and order compensation to be paid to the wounded peasant ? 


24. The Ura (Bijnor), of the 14th December, states that the soldier who 
lately shot a cultivator near the Amhera Police station 
er af wnocting u b. n n sy in the Bijnor district was sentenced to a fine of Rs. 50 
* last week by the court of the District Magistrate. 
Something is better than nothing. At all events, the istrate considered the 
life of a native to be of some value and did not act like military officers, who took 
no notice of such unfortunate incidents, on the pretext that the soldier concerned 
was drunk at the time or accidentally shot the deceased. 


25. The Awdza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 8th December, complains that 
the headmen of villages and mohallas in towns are 
ea | not men of the proper type. Some have been con- 
victed of criminal offences, and many are hard beset with poverty. Few of them 
are gentlemen in the proper sense of the word. They are hand and glove with 
the police and help the latter in trumping up false cases and fleecing the people. 
If pro r selections were made, these headmen could check crime and prevent 
irregularities in connection with the supply of provisions to the camps of officers 
on tour. One of the causes why respectable persons do not like to be made head- 
men is that the District Officers do not treat these men in the proper way. 


Village and mohalla headmen. 


V.-LIoIisLATIOx. 
Nil. 
VI.—Raitway. 


26. Al Bashir (Etawah), -d the 9th December, complains ores the N sces 
A suggestion regarding the tickets supplied to passengers on the East Indian Railway 
indian Railway being printed aims are printed only in English and Hindi and not in Urdu 
K as well, and that e those passengers who 

now only Urdu are put to much inconvenience. The editor urges that as the 


line passes through many districts where Urdu is the principal dialect of the 


people, the Railway authorities had better order the tickets to be printed in 2 


tri-lingual form. 


VII,—Posr Orrice. 
Nil. 
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227. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 14th December, says Now that the 14db Peres ™™ oop. 
Sue fature of the Congress move- Congress is about to meet, all sorts of things have 
ment. * begun to be said about the future of the movement. 
Friends and foes are all alike ready to say anything and everything of its present 
leaders and draw their own conclusions, Nobody has any reason to quarrel with 
the critics or the conclusions which they draw from the materials placed before 
them. A mild protest against optimism or over-zealous pessimism might be 
permissible in order to warn the unwary supporter that he should for himself 
consider the situation and be not carried away by the effusions of this or that 
school of thought. That the interest in the movement is flagging, that its finan- 
cial stability is not at all sound, that it is not based on a sound organization, are 
facts we all know to be true. The want of the last qualification has, we know, 
alienated the sympathy of not afew of our Panjab friends. But surely it is far 
from accurate to say that the responsibility for this state of things rests on the 
heads of the leaders of the movement, or, as it has been suggested from Calcutta, 
on some clique that wants to monopolize all power in its hands. None condemned 
more strongly the unceremonious abolition of the Indian Congress Committee 
than ourselves; none expressed disapproval of the unconstitutional method 
adopted in nominating the President for the next Congress without consulting all 
the local committees than ourselves; but surely we for one moment would not 
impute motives to anybody and for these blunders we shall not withdraw confi- 
dence from the leaders of the movement whose past services were great and which 
the country cannot adequately repay. To suggest that a large number of people 
from this side of the country will not be going to Ahmedabad, to insinuate that 
the unconstitutional steps taken in throwing out the proposal about the nomination 
of Rev. Mr. Kali Charan Banerji has 80 ceply annoyed the Congress men in 
Upper India that they will not be willing to help the movement by putting hands 
into their pockets,or to suggest that these recent events have so affected the mind 
of the supporters of the Congress cause in Upper India that they will not arrange 
to hold an annual session any time here, is rather overstating a case. The 
interest in the cause undoubtedly is at its lowest ebb in Upper India, perhaps the 
responsibility of holding a session once more in the near future will be taken u 
with a deal of reluctance, but that will be due to some other causes. There is ! 
of enthusiasm and want of activity, because we as a people have not yet learnt the 
art of carrying on political agitation to a successful issue, and because we have not 

et learnt to make any sacrifices for a broader non-denominational cause and in the 

terest of the country at large. We have not yet a strong public opinion to back 
us. Here people have not yet received the training to work in co-operation ; the 
great defect in the national character of Hindus is that of not working together 
to gain objects with which our little personal self has no immediate concern. 
This is, in a pre-eminent degree, apparent in these provinces. One Ajodhia Nath 
dies and we do not find another to take his place. A Bansilal Singh, owing to 
age and ill health, becomes physically incapable of doing much active work and 
we do not find another to step into his shoes. A Madan Mohan gets more import- 
ant provincial work in his hands and there is nobody to relieve him of the 

gress work. The ranks of old leaders are being thinned, new ones are not 

taking their place. Surely this is not due to any fault of the old leaders: they 
cannot manage to keep up the strength of their early days, nor can they always 
live. The fault lies in our very constitution : we have not yet got into the habit of 
steady work, so necessary for the success of a good cause. We start one move- 
ment after another ; each dies for want of support long before it is out of its boy- 

ood. We start clubs, associations, and leagues; establish trading companies; 
found charitable institutions : all to die with their founders. The Congress could 
not.fare better. The fault of failure cannot be traced to leaders whoever they 
may be. They are at fault in being a little credulous, but credulity is another 
trait of our national character. We may talk loudly, but we cannot get out of the 
fact that as to working on organized lines in every movement to which we put | 1 
our hands we have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. After ae Se ee 
@xamining the situation we think it the duty of the rank-and-file to do their very . 5 
best to help those they consider to be leaders and that not in word. There is no 
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28. The Awdza-t 
National Congress. 


29. The Ka yast Samdchér (Allahabad), for November, says :—“ Our review 
5 of the present situation of the Congress movement, 
Sot Congress ussonstitationaiion in the last number of this journal, has led, as we 
| expected, to some heart-burnings, Truth, however, 
is proverbially unpalatable, and we were quite prepared that the apologists 
of the: Congress, as it is at present conducted by some of its leaders, would 
try their best to explain away the gravity of the charges we brought against that 
movement—its chronic decadence, the spirit of apathy and listlessness among all 
tanks of its supporters, the want of financial stability, the crying need for an 
active organization to keep up from year’s end to year’s end continuous agitation 
on the lines approved of by the Congress, the desideratum of suitable literature 
to edueate public opinion both here and in the British Isles, and above all of that 
2 of intolerance of criticism and rampant high-handedness which recently 
characterised the doings of some of the most prominent Congress leaders, the 
most. glaring example of which was the practical suppression of the Indian Con- 
gress Committee, by resorting to methods equally unconstitutional and unworthy 
of a body professing the objects which the Congress does. It is notable, however, 
that the defence of the Congress leaders and their methods should have emanated 
from a quarter, whence it was least expected, for it is not any Indian Journal— 
B or Vernacular—but an Anglo-Indian daily of Bombay, the Advocate of 
India, that has come to the rescue of the leaders criticised by us and bas chosen 
to lay its lance in rest in support of their conduct. Now, we are grateful to those 
of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries like the Statesman and the Advocate of 
India, which sympathise with our political aspirations and champion our cause, 
and we have always entertained the highest regard for these Anglo-Indian news 
pa ers, but we. confess we begin to read between the lines when we find such 1 
alting defence of the Congress —us at present conducted— as that which appears 
in the Aduocate of India. We shall let our contemporary speak for self, 
nd we 8 quote below the whole paragraph, as it appeared in that journal :~ 
“An instance of how sometimes even tbe soundest and beet of men will 62 
from either want of correct information or from prejudice may be discern? 


, 
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in the paragraph which has recently appeared in the Kéyasth Samdchér. Tt 
—. known that there has prevailed for sometime e be of opinion nth se 
or two questions connected With a resolution the Indian National Congress passed 
a-couple of years since. But the most praminent leaders have not been in sym- 

thy. with it. These have for years past held the opinion that the time for a 
Fand and- fast coustitution bas not yet arrived, The real constitution should come 
out of the growth of the National Convention itself, But the more impetuous and 
ardent spirits were for it. It was, however, admitted even after a. year's 
experience, that the special rule touching an unwieldy committee of some sixty repre- 
sentative members, chosen from the different provinces: for certain executive 
fanctions, failed. It was, therefore, deemed advisable not to repeat the experiment. 
This caused an ebullition which found sufficient echo in the Congress organs of 
different shades of opinion a few months ago. But to magnify this difference of 
opinion into any very serious squabble as the imagination of the writer in the 

machér has called it, is really to give it an importance which it does not possess. 
For that matter even in the best regulated organizations, from Parliament down- 
warde, there are occasionally rifts in the lists of the great parties. It may suit 
anti-Congress organs to make capital out of this insignificant difference of Opinion, 
but that it has very serious consequence is entirely denied. In all probability, there 
will be some further discussion on the subject and the matter satisfactorily solved 
without any blood being spilt or any bones broken.” We believe our readers will 
share with us the doubt as tu whether the defence set up by our Anglo-Indian 
contemporary does not really amount to an impeachment of the Congress. But 
instead of making any observations of our own, we prefer to place before our 
readers the testimony of a third party, whose impartiality cannot be questioned. 
The Indian Nation of Calvutta, which deservedly enjoys the reputation—even 
amongst official circles—of being the sanest and soberest Indian journal. thus 
delivers itself on the controversy between us and the Advocate of India: We 
are afraid the Advocate of India in charging the Kéyasth Samdchaér with going 
astray upon a matter concerning the Congress, ‘from either want of correct infor- 
mation or from prejudice’ has only convicted himself of the aberration that he 
imputes to his contemporary. The case is not one of a difference of opinion, with 
reference, for instance, to an article of the programme. Where many topics are 
discussed there is room no doubt for some little differences of opinion among a body 
agreed on fof th principles. These ‘insignificant differences might cause ‘ rift in 


the lists (7) of the great parties.’ But squabble’ is rather too mild than too stron 

a term to describe the grave discontent and disagreement—very little of whic 

found expression—occasioned by the silent, summary supersession of the Congress 
Committee, which had been formally constituted and vested by the Congress with 
definite functions. If the Committee was unable or unwilling to work by reason of 
its unwieldy character or anything else, and if the weight of opinion in the Calcutta 
Congress was against its continued existence, the proper course would have been 


to propose its abolition, and if necessary to substitute some other machinery. The 


‘experimental character’ of the organization which the Advocate assumes, but 
does not prove, might have been declared and the Congress called upon to consider 


if the experiment was worth repeating. But to abolish the Committee by simply | 


ignoring it, to merely sniff it out of existence was an insult to the Committee, 
an insult to the Congress that had elected it and an irregular proceeding, utterly 
unworthy of a body committed to a defence of democratic principles and 
arrayed against arbitrary exercises of authority. To say that the time has not 
arrived for giving the Congress a constitution is to make a serious admission. It 
would be interesting to know what further developments the National Convention’ 
must make in order that a ‘real constitution,’ might. mechanically ‘grow,’ 
out of it. No constitution can grow or exist if the leaders are permitted to 
exhibit an unconstitutional mood with impunity.” It is not, however' the 
Indian Nation alone which supports us in our charges against the methods 


ota by the Congress leaders during recent years. Inthe United Provinces. 
pu 


ic opinion, so far as it can be gauged, is strongly opposed to the lines 


On which the Congress has been conducted of late, and we find that the 
Advocate of Lucknow shares our feelings of regret and disappointment, at the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Congress leaders. This is what our contemporary 
Writes in a recent issue: — The impression has goue deep down into the masses. 
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ADVOCATA, 
18th Deeember, 
1902. 
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IIIA Patss, 
Decea ber, 1 


that ao amount ofhrayer and 


nothbinę ‘secret in the working of the Congress, we claim to have as much “ correct 
information of the working of the movement as any of our contemporaries, while 


tition, protests and.resolutions, moves the Govérn- 
ment. Uneonsciously. the leaders of the people have also begun to behave similarly; 
Occasions there have been many when: they have resented oriticiam from younger 
workers and carried matters with a high hand. Even in the ngs of the 
Congressiwhere we assemble to criticise the arbitrary dealings of the Governmen 
there have been occasions, when the older and the you workers did not move 
in harmony and temper got the better of disaret ion. e practical and uncere. 
monious ‘dissolution of the Indian Congress Committee ts an illustration in 


point.” We hope the views of the Nation and the Advocate which we have 


quoted in justice to ourselves will satisfy the Advocate of India and those others 
whose views it represented in its editorial paragraph, that in bringing our charge 
agaiustithe Congress leaders we did not “ go astray from either want of correct 
information or from prejudice,” nor did give way to our “ imagination ” in 

fying into something serious what might after all be a petty affair. There be 


as to.“ prejudice, ” that, if we have any, is certainl be favour of and not against the 
Congress. We would certainly plead guilty to being endowed with a fair share 
of imagination—and we pity those who are destitute of it—but that we did not 
give way to that much-maligned faculty is evideut from the fact that the Nation 
sums up tbe situation with the observation, that “sguabble is rather too mild than 
too stronga term” to describe the sitaation. If therefore we have erred in our 
estimate of the present condition of the Congress movement, we have the consolation 
that we have done so in very good company. 


30. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 18th December, says :— Knock at 

the door of the Indian bureaucracy for bread, and 

„Han In Han ag or tary 29 Ee trita, you shall almost invariably be given a piece of stone. 
Gongresa Committee and editor of Then you must go abroad to beg for food. When 
there, you are in a strange land not known to any, 
and more likely to get a kick than a bit of bread. You appeal to some kindly 
soul to speak a word for you. Then you may get on and live upon a few crumbs 
that are let fall from the master’s table. For fear of refusal you ask your patron 
to do the begging for you: he may out of his kindness do it—not unoften he does 
more than is expected of him—but yon find your begging ‘bowl more and more 
empty every succecding day. As regards the political work of educating the 
British public in our, more properly in their officers’ affairs in India, we are come 
to this ‘undesirable state. It is a fact that only a few Englishmen are interested 
in exploiting India, the majority like to see us contented ander their rule. And 
their ignorance may be a bliss to them, but veritable death to us. What to do 
then? An English friend thus writes to the Patrika: Tou can remove this 
ignorance, however, by a most easy and cheap method, namely, by circulating 
freely an Indian newspaper among the leaders in England. The Congress organ, 
India, was started with that object in view. But Englishmen would prefer the 
indigenous material—direct evidence. A paper ought to be started from here, by 
an Indian or from there, and circulated in England to such newspapers, leading 
Englishmen and societies as are likely to take interest in Indian affairs. For 
instance, ‘The Daily News,’ ‘The Manchester Guardian,’ ‘The Morning 
Leader, The New Ages, ‘The Mercury,’ ‘ Reynolds’ Newspaper,’ ‘ ‘Truth, 
Review of Reviews,’ eto., and to such people as Sir William Wedderburn, Messrs. 
Caine, Roberts, Lewis, Schwann and four hundred others. The Liberals failed 
to attend Parliament during the Indian Budget debate. Why? because they did 
not know what to say.’ Times without number we have said this, nay more, we 
have even given cut-and-dried schemes but to no effect. Keep the British Com- 
mittee as it is and have India in any form, but put an Indian as Secretary to the 
former and as editor of the latter. We are sure our good friends and well-wishers, 
Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Hume, will be all the more ready to help him with 
advice, admonition, and persuasion.” „ sated ald We RESO: 
31. The Vata Patra (Allahabad), for December, says that the Hindus of Al- 
256 lahabad spared no trouble ad “expense: in defending 

Case of Ale Ram. Ala Ram. But they could not possibly save him 
TBS: from the consequences of the abusive ‘language * 
which he had indulged. After all, he had been convicted and ordered to furnis 


( 7 ) | 
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two sureties for Rs.» 1/000 each for one year. : The thoughtfabHindas declined 
to contribute towards the expenses of his trial, obser nig that be did not proper! 

represent the Hindu religion and only injured it by his vitupera tion? He 10 
to be a . 3 soo afin —— — * assumption of the title 
af Sägar“ b Hm n ron mu har eee ebange of form of dress. He is tiot 
even entitled to a bow (prandm) by a Bréhman, 0 %, Oke Fr 


32. The Arya Mitra (Moradabad), of the 8th December, publishes a 
communication from one Babu Braj Nath, B.A., whd 

highly praises Mr. Burn for his able and impartial 
exposition of the Arya Saméj, its principles of belief, ritual and social aims, and 
observes that, according to Mr. Burn, while among Hindus hardly one male in 13 
20 are over can read ard write, almost half the Aryas of the same age are 
literate. Out of 10,000 persons among Hindus, 297 are literate ; among Musalmäns 
282; among Jains 2,213 ; among Christians 4,140, and among Aryas 2,428. The 
faith Arya is in accordance with reason and does not ask its believers to follow it 
blindly. The fact is that only that religion, which has educated followers, can be 
expected to maintain the public peace. The Ala (tall talk) of Ala Ram and the 
Jehdd formula of Muhammad can only lead to a disturbance of the public peace and 
bloodshed. Religions, the followers of which have been influenced by ignorance 
and fanaticism, have been the cause of great misery to the world. The Arya 
Sam4j, being composed of educated men, stands first and foremost among the true 
friends and supporters of the British Goverument in this country. According to 
Mr. Burn the “cultured” party of the Arya Samäj, which controls the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, does not object to the moderate use of liquor. 
On what authority is this allegation of Mr. Burn, which is nothing short of 
a libel, based? Mr. Burn should make an inquiry and modify his opinion. 
The writer argues that Mr. Burn is mistaken in thinking that the contention of 
the Arya Samaj that the terms in the Vedas are derivative (yougika) and 
never merely the names of definite concrete objects (rurhi) is incorrect. Pro- 
fessor Max Müller himself divides the Vedas into Chhands and Mantras, 
and admits that the words in the former are derivative, but is opposed to the 


Ir. Burn and the Arya Samaj. 


acceptance of the terms in the latter in that sense. The writer refers to. 
some mantras in which according to him Professor Max Müller accepts the. 
word ashwa (horse), in the derivative sense of fire. The writer complains that the 


opponents of the Arya Samäj have heaped abuse on the devoted heads of its upde- 

aks (preachers) and placed every possible impediment in their way. They even 
laid violent hands on Panlit Lekh Ram. When they do not hesitate to treat 
the members of the Arya Sam4j in this inhuman manner, it is no wonder that 


Anya Mrrua, 
8th Deceinber, 1902. 


they represent it as a political movement. Mr. Burn has clearly shown that the 


charge is unfounded, for which he is entitled to the gratitude of the Arya Samäj- 
ists, and now no Government servants should be afraid to openly declare their con- 
nection with the Arya Samäj and attend its meetings. The writer finds fault 
with orthodox Hindus for not rendering relief to poor Hindu orphans in times of 
famine and saving them from falling into the hands of Christian missionaries. 
If the Hindus do not approve of any principles of the Arya Samäj, at all events 
they should co-operate with the Arya Samäj in promoting those good objests about 


which there can be no difference of opinion. They should see how the country 


is being attacked by enemies on all sides. On the one hand, the Christian mission- 
aries are busy wresting from Hindus their children, on the other hand, the Musal- 
mans are freely using their axe against them. If they are too idle to exert them- 


selves to stem the rising tides, at least they should lend a helping hand to the 


Arya Samäj in carrying out its noble mission. 
1X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


38. The Awdza-i-Khalg (Benares), of the 16th December, regrets to say 


Ah ln clos c. that the Indian lac trade with Europe, which is worth 
wile industry of India threatened 9 crore of rupees a year, is threatened by the artificial 
a lac invented in Germany which will be half as cheap 
asthe Indian lac. The decline of the trade will mean starvation to the aboriginal 
tribes.which earn a livelihood by gathering and selling lac. It is high time that 
the Government of India and educated natives devised some means of saving the 
Woindustry, oil cant Leid 


Awiza-1-KHALQ, — 
16th December, 
1902 


Rastx Mrrza, 
J u ly December, 
1902. 


Arr -vU1t-AKHBAR, 
14th December, 
1902. 
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34. The Rasik Mitra (Cawnpore), in its combined number for the months 

, from July to December, expresses deep regret at the 

ite circumstance which the Mahäräja of Benares’ karin. 

agents) have ejected the Bhdrat Jiwan's office 

from a house and rented it to a prostitute, which is very objectionable. Such ill- 


dvised proceedings on the part of servants fix a dark stain on the fair fame of 
their master. The Mabärä ja of Benares should reconsider the matter. 


35. The Ainvul-Akhbér (Moradabad), of the 14th December, complaint 

that the estate of Maulvi [brahim Ali at Bachraon 

A suggestion for the estate of Moret: in 1 * 3 ae deeply involved 

district being placed under in and urges that it shou pl under the 
se management of the Court of Wards. 


Government Reporter on the Native Press 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 


PRIYA DAS, M.A., 


The 23rd Deer. 1902. 2 
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I. Portion. 
ca). Foreign. 
Nil. 
(6).—Home. 


1. The Frag Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 20th December, refe 

to the approaching Coronation Darbär at Delhi, ob- 
sisughet and the salt tex intonour serves that in former times whenever a sovereign wag 
——— rman crowned, some special concession was invariably made 
to the people, and some of the tax remitted. Would Lord Curzon and the King- 
‘Emperor earn the everlasting gratitude of the * of this country by abolishing 
the slaughter of cows for food and the salt tax in honour of His Majesty's Corona- 
tion ? 


2. A correspondent of the Oudh Akhbdr (Lucknow), of the 24th December, 
observes that there is no historical record of an 

A mmgsestion to Fatimothe pubic rejoicings having ever been held in India on eu 
Bent servants in honour of the an extensive scale as they are to be held on the lat 
r cas January next to celebrate the Coronation of King- 
Emperor Edward VII. All classes of people will be benefited in one way or another 
on the happy occasion. Chiefs and noblemen will receive titles and salutes, there 
will be newly made darbaris, the artizan class will have a splendid opportunity 
for showing specimens of their work at the (Industrial) exhibition, a number 
of prisoners will be released, Government servants in the various departments will 
get an increase of pay, and so forth; but there is a class of people whose case is 
especially worthy of consideration. There are a number of ex-Government 
servants, who while holding certificates of having done good service in the past, 
were dismissed by their officers for very slight mistakes or negligence, but not 
for any criminal offences. Some of these are no longer fit for further service 
while others are quite capable. It would be an act of great compassion and 
mercy indeed if the former class were granted a pension or ratuity ; and the latter 
re-admitted into the service in honour of His Majesty’s Coronation. This act of 
imperial grace to such ex-Government servants would not only relieve them of 
their sufferings but serve to perpetuate the memory of the happy occasion. 


I].— AFGHANISTAN AND TRANS-FRONTIER. 
Nil. 
III.—Nativs Srarszs, 
Nil. 
IV.—Apmistzation. 
(a).—Judicial and Revenue. 
Nil. 
(b).—Police. 


3. The Kéyasth Kul Bhdskar (Etawah), for November, points out that the 
e police possess great power for good or evil, that the 
people come more in contact with them than with any 
other class of Government Officials, and that a petty police official can bring a 
most respectable gentleman into trouble. The police generally abuse their power 
and are dreaded by the public more than even plague. Government has been con- 
vinced of the existence of the evil and has appointed a commission to reform the 
police. The writer refers to the suggestions made by Mr. Romesh Chander Dutt 
in his evidence before the Police Commission, and observes that the recruitment 0 
the police from better men on increased pay would no doubt improve matters, but 
that no effectual improvement is possible until a strict control is exercised over the 
police with a view to preventing them from abusing their powers and checking 
their high-handedness. ‘ x | 5 
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4. The Advocate (Lucknow), of the 218t December, says: The Counsel 


1 


given by Mr. Nundy may be one of despair as sug 
_Mr. Alfred Mundy and gested by the President of the Police 9 
or all those who have any knowledge of the condi- 
tion of the Police feel overwhelmed with the magnitade of the evil with its many- 
sided aspects ; but that he entertains some hope of this evil being mitigated, if 
not done vind with, is evidenced from the fact that he has proposed a scheme of 
reform which, though somewhat drastic in its nature, has otherwise much to com- 
mend it. With the evidence of Mr. Nundy before us we entirel y dissent from the view 
taken hy the Pioneer that his scheme would tend to substitute District Superintend- 
ent of Police and Inspectors, who are untrained, and the European staff of a low class 
and ill-educated. True, the President took that view, though Mr. Nundy in his cross- 
examination protested that a sufficient number of reepectable Europeans could be 
found in the country to compete for appointments which carried with them a respect- 
able salary, and, as stated by him in his Note the demand would very soon create 
the supply. The conclusion was therefore somewhat forced by Mr. Fraser that Mr. 
Nundy’s scheme necessarily pushed to the front the low class European and was 
calculated mainly to benefit him ; and here we might be permitted to enquire what 
is the precise definition of the term “ low-class European ” which fell so requently 
from the lips of the President. It would be interesting to kaow who is to be con- 
sidered the high class European on whom the Government looks with a kindly 
eye, and the social pariah whose impudence in aspiring to the privileges of those 
above him must sternly be suppressed. Alas! for the rarity of Christian charity, 
3 though the latter is so unctuously and persistently from Christian 
puipits | 
Want of space prevents our giving Mr. Nundy’s evidence in full; but before 
any accurate idea can be obtained as to the merits of his scheme, it will be neces- 
sary to form some conception of the evils it is supposed to provide against. In his 
mphlet on Police Reform he has given a vivid description of the inefficiency and 
emoralization of the police, and the causes which have contributed to render them 
0 pronounced. But even in his answers to the Police Commission be has said 
enough to indicate that it is no ordinary remedy that will cure a disease which 
may now be considered to be chronic. The Sub-Inspectors, he says, are corrupt 
and oppress the people, and it could hardly be otherwise when we take into 
account the absence of public opinion, and the fact that these officers are under-paid 
and have to meet demands from various directions which leave them no other 
alternative but to supplement their income by a variety of illegal methods. The 
Inspectors Mr. Nundy puts down as being with rare exceptions a lazy and useless 
lot, taken up with the routine work of examining registers of sorts at-thanas, exer- 
cising no supervision on the investigating work of the Sub-Inspectors, but of 
levying a tax on them for overlooking their sins of omission and commission and 
for sending up a favourable report about them. Considering the class from which 
these Inspectors are drawn, and the long years of apprenticeship they have served 
in the school of intrigue and corruption whilst serving in the lower grades, the 
world would hear more about them, but that with advancing age they prefer a life 
of ease, and that their opportunities for making their influence felt have been con- 
siderably reduced. As to the Superintendents, Mr. Nundy is of opinion that 
with some exceptions they ‘are inefficient and taken up with too much routine 
work where they work at all. The supervision they exercise is of a most perfunc- 
tory nature.’ And no wonder he has moments of despair when he looks at the 
‘men and the method by which these men are recruited. In his note appended to 
the answers given by him he says: The young Assistant Who comes out from 
England, and who may have selected this service as a last resort is hardly calcu- 
lated to develop into an efficient officer, and he is severely handicapped by an 
absence of the knowledge and customs of the people of the country, of the habits 
and of the various methods to which they resort in even simple transactions. 
There is no Training School in this Province, and under an easy-going District 
Superintendent of Police he does nearly no work and learns next to nothing, but 
after a few years finds himself at the head of the police of a district. What else 
can the poor man do but lean on some subordinate official, who soon commences to 
make capital out of him? How can such an officer exercise any real supervision on 
his subordinates as regards the investigation of crime and their general conduct ? 
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With a department. officered as is N the. morale of the lower ranks 
~ . gould never be high; and what is more, says Mr. Nandy, no improvement can reasce- 
ably be expected until the machinery by which an active aad vigilant supervision 

can be exercised over them is i. 


tdopted, and the & P 
these circumstances be , and the first is of course to obtain a better class of 
men as Superintendents of Police, in fact of the same stamp as members of the Civil 
Service. Now, there is a consensus of opinion that the pay of certain branches of 
the police foree must be raised, vit, the chaukidärs, the constables and the 
Sub-Inspectors, This in itself means a large outlay of money, larger perhaps 
than the country can afford to pay having regard to other demands and the neces. 
sity of reducing tasation under some heads. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, whether the money is available that will be for the increased 
salary of the superior of the police, for, says Mr. Nundy, a small increase 
is absolutely useless, it will make no difference whatever in the sort of men that 
will continue to be drawn ia the future to this Department. The inerease must 
be of a very substantial nature, and this there can be no doubt the country cannot 
afford to provide for. The other alternative, therefore, remains which offers an 
easy and inexpensive solution of the difficulty. A capable and ble head ig 
wanted, and in theory he is already provided for in the District or, who is 
at present the nominal bead of the police of the district ; but his duties are a 
multifarious that as he does not claim to possess superhuman powers, he does not 
discharge any one of these duties to his own satisfaction or to the satisfaction of 
others, who are by no means hypercritical. If, therefore, such an officer is to be 
of any use whatever in the police department where his services are urgently 
needed, he must be relieved of some portion of the duties he ordinarily performs, 
: and for this Mr. Nundy looks in the direction of his magisterial powers, of which 
be thinks the officer ought to be divested both for the reason that this will tend to 
the better administration of criminal justice as well as give him time for the better 
discharge of his other duties. 
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The scheme, then, that is put forward is, that the Collector is to be the real 
head of the police, as he is at present the nominal; that his designation is to be altered 
from District Magistrate and Collector to that of District Collector and Superin- 
tendent of Police ; and that under him each district is to be provided with an officer 
to be called the Depaty Superintendent of Police, who, with the Inspector, is to bea 
member of a Provincial Police Service that is to be constituted. This officer would 
hold a position analogous to the Deputy Collector, and would be reeruited entirely 
in India by competition or nomination, special stress being laid on a knowledge of 
the vernaculars of the province. After a time Deputy Superintendents could also 
be partially recruited by the promoſion of Inspectors about whom Mr. Nundy says 
they must be officers of a class quite distinct from that from which the Sub- Inspee- 
tors are to be drawn, and it is only in rare cases that the latter are to be 

| to the higher grade. The Inspectors are to be specially recruited from among the 
| graduates and to be drawn from the same class of men as Tahal and would 
then be feared and respected by their subordinates which they are not at present. 
They are to be placed in four grades drawing a salary of Rs, 150, Re, 200, Ra. 300, 
and Rs. 400 for each grade with a house allowance of Rs. 30 a month, and the 
Prospect ef promotion to Deputy Superinteadentship for efficient and meritorious 
service, Half the Sub- Inspectors are to be specially recruited from among those who 
have at least passed the University Entrance Examination and the other half by 
promotion of the Subordinate Officers,. whilat their salary is to be raised to Re. 50, 
| and Ra 75, and Ra. 100 for the three grades, and a free uniform be given them 
when first appointed, and Rs, 100 towards buying a horse. The Head Constables 

are to draw a salary of Re. 15 to Rs. 30, ak i eonstable from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10, 
whilst the chaukidér ought to have his pay raised to Re. 4 with the prospect of 


being drafted into the regular police if efficient. Such is the scheme, put f 
ir. i as we said before there is much in it to commend it to the 
public and te the Police Commission.” 


(o). Piana and Taxation 
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6. The Sahifa’ (Bijnot), of the 19th December, complaing that though tlie 
10 thr octroi duty was more than once raised at Meerut, the 


* 


erw . e ee Mani¢ipal Board has lately resolved to Wee 
Wannen, hottike-tax also on the people.’ 1 Mag crepe py 
town mostly consists of poor 8, and the revenue assessments in the distrie 


were lately increased at th revision of settlement. The house-tax which the 
Board ‘has proposed to introduce will press very hard on the people. The Board 
should, therefore, reconsider the matter. 


(¢).—Education, 


| 6. The Kéyasth 1 n — observes :—“ The 
whe Government of Indie’s Sehe CONtroversy in regard to the Report of the Universitie: 
nisstion shout the Universities Com- Commission has entered. _ anew stage since " 
, wrote last month. The: Government. of India have 
issued since then a circular letter to all the local Governments and Administra- 
tions, in which the latter are invited to submit to the Government of India their 
views on the various points raised in the Commission's Report. The latter is a 
lengthy document and traverses the whole ground covered by the Report, as also 
the important objections that have been urged in the Press and on the platform, 
in memorials and in Resolutions, against some of the,suggestions of the Commis- 
sion, which the people apprehend would do them no good: The letter refers to 
the appointment of the Commission as the result of a consensus of opinion that 
‘the system adopted experimentally in India nearly half.a century ago, while it 
has been responsible for great strides in higher education, has also developed 
anomalies and even abuses.’ It then goes to refer to the method of inquiry 
adopted by the Commission, and the Governor-General in Council pays a high 
compliment to the work of the Commissioners and goes on to declare that ‘ the 
position occupied by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Banerjee and his high authority in 
educational matters lend great weight not only to his‘Note of Dissent,’ but also 
to the many recommendations of the Commission in which he agrees.’ The 
letter then proceeds to declare that the ‘the Governor-General in Council con- 
siders it desirable todisclaim emphatically any intention of receding from the 
policy set forth in the Educational Despatch of 1854 and affirmed by the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882.’ That policy,’ the letter proceeds to observe, was 
deliberately accepted at the time by the Government of India, and their adherence 
to it remains unshaken.’ The disclaimer on the part of the Government of any 
intention to deviate from the policy laid down in the memorable Despatch of 1854 
and ratified by the. Government of India’s Resolution on the Report of the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882, will no doubt be read with gratification by the educated 
Indians, and we cannot sufficiently express our gratitude to Lord Curzon for his 
having at so early a stage of the discussions made the emphatic pronouncement, 
in language distinct and clear, which can leave no room for misunderstanding and 
misapprehension. The attention of the local Governments and Administrations is 
next directed to the fact that in publishing the Commissioner’s Report, just after its 
completion,.‘ the intention of the Government of India was to evoke the fullest and 
freest expression of opinion not only from Governments and officials, but also from 
individuals, representative bodies, and the public press, so that before arriving at a 
final decision they might be in the possession of the views of all persons interested 
in the future of Education in India.’ After this welcome assurance the letter goes 
on to discuss the question of the minimum rate of fees to be levied in affiliated 
colleges and the proposals in respect of the second grade colleges in respect of 
which the Government rightly think that the largest volume ofc riticism has been 
mainly directed. It would take us far beyond the scope of this note to discuss 
the views of the Government in regard to each of these and other topics dealt with 
in their letter. The Government have so freely and unequivocally expressed 
their views on most of the controversial points discussed in the Report, that their 
letter might be regarded in the light of a revised edition of the Report itself. All 
Criticisms of the Report that might now be urged shall have to take into account 
the views.and opinions of the Government as expressed in their letter. From. the 
Passages that we have extracted, our readers will have seen that the document is 
couched in an eminently conciliatory language, and is conceived in à spirit which 
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will go a long way in disarming the opposition that was‘roused on the publication 
of the Report Wherever it bas been possible. to do so, the N 
tried to explain away the effects of the Commissioner's recommendations which 
were ee to ars the pots of h education ; but where that has not 
been found to be. ble, the Government have had no hesitation in dissenting 
from the same. Altogether the outlook before us has considerably improved by 
the publication of this letter, and we have no doubt that the time the final 
stage in the drama is reached, both the Government and the. people shall have 
come to be agreed upon the solution of the problem which will satisfy all parties 
concerned.” 


7. The Oudh Samdchdr (Lucknow), of the 2ist December, publishes a commy- 
ee eee mn ag . — 4 4 p r in the Bhings 
r estate, complains that the masters of verna- 
he _ ular schools, as a rule, in these Provinces do not send 
up‘all the boys in the Middle class at the annual examination, the boys who do 
not appear to them to be up to the mark being disqualified by them on some pretext 
or another. This practice has been carried to an excess in Jalaun. For instance, 
there were four students in the Middle class in the Kalpi Tahsfli School, of whom 
two were turned out by the head master about two months ago. It is to be regret- 
ted that head masters, being influenced by ill-feeling or ulterior motives, should 
deal so unfairly with boys who are highly disappointed at not being allowed to 
appear atthe examination. It is to be hoped that the District Magistrate will 
enquire into the matter and redress the grievance of school-boys. 


8. The Hindi Hindosthédn (Kalakankar), of the 23rd December, with 
reference to the general. complaint regarding the eye- 

Weak ovesignt of eudents, icht of students in schools and colleges being injured 
by hard study, urges that the books prescribed in the curricula should be printed 
in large type and that the books prescribed should not be so numerous as they 
are at present. The Sanskrit scholara, who use books written ina large hand 
or printed in large type and have not to study many books at the same time, have 
much better sight t college students. Again, the use of kerosine oil for 


lighting purposes and the habit of smoking, both of which are spreading amongst 
students but are injurious to sight should be discouraged. ä 


9. The Kdyasth Samdchdr ere ma for December, says:“ The pro- 
u 


8 moters of the Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental Educa- 
bammadan Eduestional Goaterence tional Conference—to give the movement its fall 
| appellation—have resolved to convene the next ges- 
sion of that movement at Delhi, and to hold it during the Darbér week. The 
choice of the place is unexceptionable, as there is no doubt that a session of the 
Conference at Delhi is bound to induce a large number of delegates to attend it, 
due no doubt to the attractions of ‘the Darbér. The local Committee, working in 
consultation with the standing Committee at Aligarh, have made excellent arrange- 
ments for the accommodation and the entertainment of the delegates and the tariff 
fixed for board and lodging is reasonable enough, in all conscience—even at the 
enhanced rate recently introduced—regard being had to the terms that are being 
asked for at Delhi for the Darbär week, for much poorer accommodation and supply 
of meals. For this the Managing Committee are to be congratulated as also on 
their having secured for the Presidential chair no less a personage than His 
Highness Sir Agha Khan, K. O S. I., who is not only the respected spiritual leader 
of a large section of our Muhammadan fellow-subjects, but is also a good scholar 
of English and some oriental languages, as well as an earnest thinker on the 
hm of the day. So far all seems to portend a success for the Conference ; 
t when we come to consider what it is going to deliberate upon, we confess we 
do not see our way to any reasonable answer. The Conference, as is well-known, 
was started by the late Sir Syed Ahmad, a couple of years or so after the Co 
had come into existence, mainly as a counterblast to that movement, one o 3 
objects of which —if not the main object—was to wean Muhammadans from ager 
ing the Congress; and as the Educational Conference sat in the same week 71 
the Congress, it was impossible fora Muhammadan to attend the latter, for feat 
of incurring the odium of the more zealous of his co-religionists. At any rate, 
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adopted as their war-ery, A Muslim University for India,’ and the last four 
— of the Conference have been largely devoted to working out the details 
of the proposed University. Bat the Report of the Universities Commission has 
given a quietus to this demand fora communal University and whatever other 
suggestions of the Commission might or might not be adopted by the Government 
of Jdis, there is no doubt that the unanimous expression of opinion of the Com- 
missioners—one of whom was Mr. Syed Husain Bilgrami—on this point is not 
likely to be set aside by the Government of Lord Curzon. That being so, the 
raison de etre of the Educational Conference ceases to exist. There is nothing 
else connected with the subject of Musalmén education which does not receive 
sufficient attention at the hands of the Government and which can be said to require 
the expensive machinery of an annual congregation to promote and advance. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to find that even amongst its own ranks grumblings 
have. been heard of late, and the letters of Mr. Mehdi Hasan, Barrister-at-Law 
(% Nawab Fateh Nawaz Jang”), late Home Secretary to the Government of the 
Nizam’s Dominions and of Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan—long the right arm of 
Sir Syed in conducting the Conference—have drawn our attention to the dissatis- 
faction existing amongst some of the prominent Muhammadan leaders, in regard 
to the working of the Conference. Mr. Mehdi Hasan in his letter to the Pioneer 
remarks that‘ there are certain features connected with the Conference which 
I disapprove and would fain see them modified. He fears that the Conference 
will come out with a Resolution which will embody a hymn of praise of the Uni- 
versities Commission’s Report, or the most that can be expected of it is to ignore 
2 4 subject altogether.’ Either of the two courses is, in Mr. Hasan's opinion, 
to be 8 
Muham public opinion on matters educational. Mr. Mehdi Hasan entertains 
his fear because he thinks that the Conference is run more as a political institu- 
tion with the claptrap of a little too 9 loyalty as its creed. He advises 
the Conference and the Musalmän y politic to ‘sympathise with and make 
common cause with the Hindus in matters in which their joint welfare is involved.’ 
The other critic of the Conference, Haji Ismail Khan, in the course of an open 
letter addressed to Maulvi Mehdi Ali (“ Nawäb Mohsin-ul-Mulk’) embodies his 
objestions to the movement as at present conducted. He concludes as follows :— 
‘Under existing conditions the money spent by delegates on railway-fares in 


journeying to the Conference, causes me deep, regret all through the year, as I 
wish it had been spent on their own children.’ Thins a strong denunciation indeed ; 
but we wish we could say that it was ill-founded. For our part the Educational 


Conference has had its It has been tried in the balance and found wanting. 
It has done little practical good, even in the way of ere the Aligarh 
College, and its labours for nearly a decade and-a-half have been barren in even 
securing sufficient funds to complete the College building as originally designed. It 
is time, therefore, that it altered its methods and its programme. We have had too 
much of loyalty to Government and too little of practical progress in Education, 
even in respect of the Aligarh College, let alone a University. Let its promoters 
therefore, bestir themselves in right earnest. If our opinion carried any weight 
with our Muhammadan brethren, we would emphasize upon them the extreme 
necessity of Social Reform. If the Muhammadans are educationally backward it 

because they are socially backward ; and it would be best, in our opinion, if the 
Conference could be given a wider scope 80 as to include in its programme ques- 
tions of Social Reform. A Resolution to that effect was passed, after a consider- 
able struggle, at the last session of the Conference at Madras. We hope the 
Delhi session would be memorable for inaugurating the new policy in zright 
earnest. It is not only the Hindus who stand in need of social progress, but their 
Muhammadan fellow-subjects as well. Weightier words on this subject have not 
been spoken than by the late Mr. Justice Ranade, that foremost Indian thinker of 
our generation: ‘Both Hindus and Muhammadans have their work cut out in 


trong'y deprecated as unworthy ofa movement which professes to voice 
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this struggle. In the backwardness of female education, in the disposition to 
overleap the bounds of their own religion, in matters of temperance, in their. 
internal dissensions between castes and oreeds, in the of impure speech, 
thought and action dn-occasions when they are disposed to enjoy themselves, in 
the abuses of many customs in regard to ‘unequal and polygamous marriages, in 
the desire to be extravagant in their expenditure. on such occasions, in the neglect 
of regulated charity, in the decay of public spirit in insisting, upon the proper 
management of endowments—in these and other matters, said the late Mr. Ranade, 
in the course of his memorable: speech at ‘Lucknow in 1899, both communities 
are equal minners, and there is muh common ground for improvement on common 
lines.’ These are words of wisdom and truth which we would commend to our 
Musalmän brethren, and now that they have been echoed by Mr. Mehdi Hasan, wo 
sincerely hope that they will fall on willing ears.“ a 


(f).—Agriculture and questions affecting the land. 
1 tid Nil. 
(9).—General. 


10. The Praydg Samdchdr (Allahabad), of the 20th December, states that a 
Mr. Silcock (?), Railway Engineer, lately assaulted, 
e Rare, Plc Abuasper Rellwey at the Abhanpur Railway Station on the Bengal- 
Station on the Bengal-Nagpur line. 2 2 22 2 2 
Nagpur line, a priest of the temple at Rajim, imagin- 
ing that the latter, who was conversing with a fellow passenger, laughed at him. 
The people of Chhatisgarh are too timid, or the Engineer would not have been able 
to assault the priest with perfect impunity. It is said that the matter is under 
inquiry: Could not Lord Curzon devise some means to stop the boxing propensity 
of Europeans, just in the same way as His Excellency has succeeded in checking 
the ruptures of spleens of natives by the kicks of British soldiers by introducing 
electric pankhas in barracks ? 


11. “A zamindér” writing to the Naiyar-t-Azam (Moradabad), of the 19th 
Acomplaintin connection with the December, observes that it is one of the duties of 
supply of provisions forthe campsof zamſndärs to supply provisions to the camps of Gor- 
: ernment officers on tour, but that they are required to 
do so only in those places where there is no bäzär in the neighbourhood. It is said 
that Government has issued a circular directing officers to obtain their supplies 
direct from the bäzär while encamped in towns. If such a circular has actually 
been issued, it is very strange that it is not observed at all in the Etah district, 
where tahsil peons are still to be found much harassing zamindärs. 


12. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st December, says that a 
native clerk attached to the Grass Farm at Lucknow 

of the Grast Par at one we? was lately prosecuted for embezzlement and commit- 
ted to the — Magistrate for trial. In the 

course of the inquiry the Cantonment Magistrate found that Lieutenant Steyns, 
who was in charge of the Farm, was also implicated. Had Lieutenant Steyns 
been a native, he would have been prosecuted at once. But as he was a European, 
the Cantonment Magistrate satisfied himself with reporting him to Government. 
On the 26th November last he was tried before a court-martial on the charges of 
entering fictitious names of coolies in the daily roster of coolies employed on the 
Grass Farm and misappropriating the wages alleged to have been: paid to them, 
and of embezzling other public money. He was convieted, but the punishment 
inflicted on him was simply dismissal. Is this nota parody of justice? Had 
Lieutenant Steyns been a native, he would ‘undoubtedly have been relegated to 


gistrate to the court-martial? Such cases lead the people to say that there is 
one law (lit. justice) for white men and another for black men. 


* 


| V.-LISISLATrox. 
Nil. 


oe The question is, how came the case to be transferred from the Cantonment 
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V. —-RAUwar. 
Nil. 
VII.—Posr Orrics. 
Nil. ' 
VIII.—Native Societies anv Reticious AND Soci. Marrers. 


13. The Kéydsth Samachar (Allahabad), for November, publishes an article 

; headed “ The Indian Muhammadans and the National 
Wational Congress and Mukam Congress contributed by Muslim, a political 
r a observer.“ The following extract is taken from it :— 
% Times have since then changed. The reasons which led Sir Syed Ahmad to 
dissuade his co-religionists from joining the movement cannot now hold good. The 
Muhammadans cannot now excite the suspicion of their rulers by participating in 
any constitutional political agitation, as they not unreasonably feared to doa 
decade or two after the mutiny. They have proved themselves to be as loyal to 
the British connection as any other Indian community. On the contrary, it is feared 
they have over-done their sentiment of loyalty 1 proclaiming it ad nauseam from 
the house-tops. Their educational condition, though far from being desirable, is 
not bad. In fact the eagerness with which they are now taking to English educa- 
tion and the strides which they have made during the last decade give hopes that 
their educational backwardness will before long become a thing of the past. Scores 
of educated and enlightened Muhammadans are usefully employed in business and 
honourably hold their own against their Hinducountrymen in the independent 
professions. Every year a fresh contingent of enlightened and promising young 


Musalmäns goes out from the Universities to join the main force. Ahmad and 


Abdullah have received the same education, and their minds have been fed on the 
same strong pabulum of English Literature and English History and Political 
Philosophy as those of Bannerji's and Bose’s. Both are governed by the same 
laws and are suffering from the same legal and political disabilities. To both 
attaches the stigma of belonging to a conquered and therefore ‘ an inferior race.’ 
Presumably, therefore, the former also think on their present political plight in the 
same way as the latter do. How is it then that while the latter make no secret of 


their thoughts on all questions that affect the well-being of their country and their 


community the former have taken a vow of silence? To say that the former are 
more loyal to the British rule than the latter is mere empty bosh. The Muham- 
madans are neither more nor less loyal to the English rule than the Hindus, 
the Pärsis or the Sikhs. This is well worthy the attention of those who are con- 
cerned with the interesting problem of how the English education has affe cted the 
different communities of India, intellectually, morally, and socially. On this head 
we are not in possession of sufficient mass of facts to make anything like correct 
deductions. But with regard to our own community, we have formed our own opinion 
after great observation and much reflection. And we venture to offer it with due 
diffidence and reserve. We are of opinion that English education has made the 
average Muhammadan a snob and a coward. These are perhaps harsh and unpal- 
atable words, but we have only called a spade a spade. We have, however, called 
it so in sorrow more than in anger. He lives socially and politically in a state of 
outward conformity but inward dissent. This moral cowardice is discernible in 
all public acts of the educated Muhammadans. Nor do their leaders i. e. those who 
pose to represent them, fare better than their followers in this respect they do 
worse. Only two years ago they made a sufficient exhibition of it which it would 
be too long to relate. It was for the first time that the Muhammadans had mus- 
tered courage enough to protest against a measure of the Government —this was 
quite against their declared policy. But they had not gone far when their leaders 
showed signs of weakness and ultimately broke down. Was it that ‘ conscience 
makes cowards of us all?’ The evil effect which this episode has left on their 
national character has been very great. It has left them dispirited and demoral- 
ized. It will be long before the community shows any signs of activity. Per- 
haps the present attitude of the Muhammadans towards a momentous question that 
is exercising the public mind in India is also due to their demoralization. Some 
of the proposals of the Universities Commission if adopted by the Government 
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will affect the Muhammadan community most seriously of all the Indian communi. 
ties. This is patent to every saperficial observer of its pecuniary and —— 
condition. The educated Mubammadans know it, and their representative in the 
Commission knew it more than anybody 
and their Press are protesting against the recommendations of the Commission 
with marked unanimity the Muhammadans of India, their leaders and their Press 
—with one or two honourable exceptions—are watching the scene with perfect 
self-complacency. ‘Ifthe Government drop the proposals of the 

taken exception to by the Hindu public we will not remain to be benefited. If not, 
it is folly to run the risk of being suspected of disaffection towards the British 
dj Forsooth those who are 1 st the Commissions proposals will 
soon be hanged out of land! Now this is the true Mubammadan point of view not 
only of this question but of all other questions affecting the well-being of the whole 
country. This shows not only moral cowardice, but moral debasement of the 
worst kind. In nations as in individuals moral strength, the courage to saffer for 
truth, is the first essential for progress. What can be said of a community which 
is lacking in this most important respect ? It is doomed some day or other to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. It is too much, therefore, to hope that 
Muhammadans as a body will join the Congress or lead a separate organization of 
their own to agitate for political rights. 


The fact is that the Indian Muhammadans, even the educated portion of 
them, have not as yet developed political consciousness of that higher type which 
is called patriotism. They do not yet believe that India is their home for all 
ages to come, though they have been living here for nearly nine centuries. The 
antiquity of India does not appeal to their imaginations. Even some of the most 
glorious periods of the Mubhammadan rule do not appeal to them. They are not 

proud of Akbar and Shah Jahan. They do not know that they will sink or swim 
with their Hindu countrymen. Some of them have vague hopes of regaining 
their lost supremacy—not by physical power, but by some miracle. Others there 
are who look to Mecca and Constantinople and even to Kabul for making their homes. 
There is yet another section which is haunted by the chimera of Pan-Islamism and 
is ‘hatching vain Empires.’ Fcolish men and foolish dreams! This does not at 
all mean that they are not loyal to the British connection. None more loyal. 
But their loyaliy is no better, no worse than that of the other communities of 
India. Like theirs it is also of a negative character. Very few there are among 
them who think that for better for worse the inscrutable destinies of Providence 
have cast in their lot with that of England’s, and therefore it is from England 
that their ultimate social and political deliverance must come, when India becomes 
the autonomous dependency of the British Crown. And they are only those who 
every now and then raise their feeble voices along with their Hindu countrymen 
for demanding political privileges. It is possible that with the passing of years 
others may continue to join them; but they will perhaps have to wait long unt il 
one is born among them who 


(moving up from high to higher 

‘ Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope 
The centre of a world’s desire’ 


and shows to the Muhammadans of India the right path to national progress— 
which can be no other than that of making a common cause with their countrymen, 
to agitate for political rights and agitate till they have won them —for themselves 
and for the generations yet unborn—the path which under the spell of vain hopes 
and false ideals and craven fears they have hithereto missed.” 


14. The English Hindosthan 8 af the 26th Dessuber, = 
: serves ::“ It is undoubtedly very true that a coun 

medabed in connection with the Hae Without flourishing 1 will never be able 
e to remain in a prosperous condition. Our country 
India—is mostly an agricultural country (because about 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of this country entirely depend upon the earnings of the soil), while the 
manufacturing of the necessities of life is much neglected in this country. The 
western countries are rich, and why? because the people of those oouutries fully 


else. Bat while all other communities 
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realize the value of manufacturing things for the use of their country. Though 
India is rich enough in — — raw materials for manufacture, it is t- 
able that very little attention is paid to manufacturing article for the use of the 
Indians. What is greatly needed at present is the exhortation which should be 
en to the people of this coantry ; and this can only be accomplished by holdin 
and Indastrial Exhibitions. We are glad to remark that now the politica 
bodies of India r the necessity of improving the manufacturing capabilities 
of the Indians, and it is for this purpose that now exhibitions are held conjointly 
with the sessions of the Congress and provincial conferences. Recently an Indus- 
trial Exhibition was held at Ahmedabad. The Mabäräja of Baroda, at the opening 
of the Exhibition, spoke so very sensibly on the subject of the Exhibition that the 
Indian Mirror bas very aptly remarked that the Mahäräja surpassed himself in 
the inaugural speech.’ From the perusal of the Mabäräja's speech we learn that 
it was a speech fall of thought, manliness, patriotism and encouragement.” 


15. The — 7 yar west 9 of the — December, observes that it 

8a mistake to consider Mubammadanism to be based 

rtGhicaimane in reapect of foreign on bigotry. The Muhammadan religion distinctly 

— | _  @njoins upon its followers obedience to the rulers for 

the time being irrespective of the fact as to who and what they are, so long as the 

rulers do not command them to commit a sin, in which case they are, of course, not 

bound to obey. The writer then quotes two or three traditions frum Arabic books 
in support of his statement. 


16. The Kéyasth Samdcéhr (Allahabad), for November, observes :—The 
session of the Social Conference that will be held at 

Modern ina. Movement in Ahmedabad will be remarkable for the fact that it 
will have for its President Dr. Bhandarkar, C. I. E., 

who is perhaps the sole survivor of the gallant band who so intrepidly, nearly 
half a century back, unfurled the banner of Progress and Social Reform in Western 
India. A distinguished Sanskrit scholar, an antiquarian of the first water, possess- 
ing a true insight into the strata of Hindu life and thought during the whole 
course of our history, Dr. Bhandarkar is pre eminently qualified to deliver his 
message to his countrymen on the lines on which they should work out their 
salvation in future. It need not be remarked that although for practical purposes 
a distinction has to be drawn between our social and political activities, it is 
nevertheless true that social progress has the greatest influence on a people’s 
economic condition and political development. The problem of social reform, if but 
rightly understood and appreciated, has both its economic and political aspects. The 
questions that form the staple of discussions at our Social Reform Conferences — 
the education of our females, the encouragement of foreign travel, the abolition of 
infant marriage, the introduction of widow-marriage, the relaxation of the caste 
rules in the way of eating and drinking, the fusion of the sub-castes by the intro- 
duction of inter-dining and inter-marriage, to refer only to a few out of the many 
have got a direct bearing on the future well-being of the body politic. A fore- 
taste of what is in store for us at the approaching Conference was given by Dr. 
Bhandarkar in his capacity of the President of the Provincial Social Conference 
recently held at Sholapur. The address, though short, is full of sound suggestions 
and useful reflections and well maintains the reputation for scholarship and catho- 
licity of views which his friends have long known Dr. Bhandarkar to possess. Dr. 
Bhandarkar—who, as rightly remarked by a contemproary, is ‘a scholar without 
being a pedant, a patriot without being a perverter of history, who knows our past 
as few others know it, and who feels for the present as few others realize it,’— 
struck, in our opinion, the true note when he declared that ‘ hitherto India has lived 
an individual life and not a corporate or national life.’ ‘ The advancement of the 
individual,’ continued Dr. e at ‘was the object of thought and endeavour 
with the Hindus and as spiritual good is superior to temporal, attention was natur- 
ally drawn to it’ The enunciation of this doctrine has naturally aroused some 
controversy as to the ideal of the ancient Hindus and those who study our past 
with the pre-conceived notion of finding in our ancient literature the germ, In its 
potential form, of all modern developments, institutions, discoveries, and e 
tions, are no doubt annoyed to read the uncompromising doctrine of Dr. Bhandarkar, 
the main note of the ancient Hindu culture was individualistic and not 
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impartial mind 

ient his an 

Bhandarkar’. proposition. Those“ who 
as history 


past history, should be studied, namely as a and are 
unconcerned with reading into it the views which they like to entertain as 

to advance the cause of the so-called ‘national glory, will with Dr. 
Bhandarkar that the essential characteristic of our ancient civi was indivi- 
dualism, or rather egoism. True, as pointed out by an lo-Indian contem- 
porary, there is no doubt that individualism is found even in most advanced 


States of Europe and America; but the individualism of the West is based on 
the belief that it ultimately leads to the national „which alone is the end in 
view, and therefore each individual should, so far as ticable be free and 
unrestricted in his actions and in the development of his faculties. But the 
individualism of India—or for the matter of that of Asia in general, with 
perhaps the sole exception of Japan—has always been indifferent to a national 
existence and national good. The * so put hardly needs any demonstra- 
tion for its proof is writ large in the annals of the Indian history and is stamped 
on the men and the institutious of our land.“ Holding these views it is not sur- 
prising if Dr. Bhandarkar earnestly denounced the numerous caste and sectarian 
movements and institutions which have been recently sprouting up amongst us 
on all sides. Caste,” said Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘forms an essential ingredient of 
our blood.’ ‘The races of Europe destroyed those germs in their infancy by 
using the antidote of the spirit of nationality.’ With us, however, in the absence 
of that antidote, due to our egoistical conception of life, the germs of the disease 
have had an extensive development and ‘ have rendered the formation of an Indian 
nationality impossible.’ This is no doubt a true view of the question and it is 
therefore all the more necessary that constant efforts should be directed towards 
the rooting out of the feeling of caste prejudices and sectarianism and of giving 
our people a conception of their belonging to a large corporate whole. The Caste 
Conferences in Upper India have done not a little mischief in fosteriag and inten- 
sifying—however unconsciously—that exclusiveness which is the inevitable 
characteristic of caste institutions. Let us hope, however, that the new spirit of 
national and corporate life, which has been so well placed before us by Dr. Bhandar- 
kar, would go a long way in stamping out the baneful results of caste antagonisms, 
at least in affairs of public life.“ 


IX.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


17. The Oudh Samdchér (Lucknow), of the 21st December, publishes a com- 

munication from the Secretary to the Nagari Pracha- 

rin Babin t pom the Nagari Pracha- rini Sabha at Benares, who states that the Sabha has 

sent a deputation consisting of 12 gentlemen to Delhi, 

with a view to promote the aims and objects of the Sabha. ‘The deputation has 

already opened correspondence with 63 R4jas and Mahära jas expressing a desire 
to wait on them each at the time which may be fixed by them. 


18. The Vanijya Sukhdayak (Benares), for November, referring to the 

: charges brought against the Mahdrdja of Benares by 
Denar “"4 ‘he Maharaja. of the Bharat Jiwan and to the public meeting held at 
Benares to contradict the charges, observes that it 

would appear from the speech of Mahamahopadhyaya Ram Misra Shastri that the 


Maharaja never reads Hindi newspapers. Had His Highness read the first number 


of the Bharat Jiwan in which insinuations were made against him (and at once 
entered a protest against those insinuations ?), probably no more insinuations would 
have appeared in any subsequent numbers. The Mahäräja, whose predecessors 
are famous for their love of Hindi and Sanskrit, should read Hindi newspapers 


as he does English ones, especially as Government takes so great interest in the 
Hindi character and language. 


19. The Praydg Samdchér (Allahabad), of the 20th December, referring ° 

na the tender of an apology by the editor of the . 

of Benares. . the ane Jiwan to the Maharaja of Benares, says that the 

Bharat Mitra does not approve of the Bharat Jiwan 
showing the white feather with such undue haste. A Benares correspon 


evacuate is now 
some of the residents of 
Bharat Jiwan’s offer of an a 
* that if — agp Jiwan 
matter amicably, its editor, who 
not have been able to attend the ceremony with a light — 


ALLAHABAD: 


The 30th Decr., 1902. 
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